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«  FOR   BEDFOBD. 

"  Since  all  must  life  iteign. 
Those  sweet  rewards  which  decorate  the  brave 

m. 

Tis  folly  to  decline. 
And  steal  inglorious  to  the  silent  grave.*' 

Sir  Wm.  Jones'*  Ode  in  imitation  ofAkaus, 

XT  19  impossible  to  recur  to  the  terly  periods  of 
our  history  \¥ithout  exultation^  or  to  trace  the 
Tarious  epochs  that  have  led  to  our  national  great* 
ness  without  an  honest  pride.  Yet  candid  men  M^ill 
sometimes  be  inclined  to  pause^  and  wise  men  to  dis- 
criminate. Perhaps^  amidst  all  the  supposed  dege- 
neracy of  modern  days^  it  will  be  found  that  a 
middle  class  of  society^  unknown  to  ancient  times^ 
has  arisen ;  which  constitutes  the  surest  barrier 
against  the  despotism  of  a  monarchy  and  the  best 
defence  against  the  inroads  of  a  foreign  foe.  Per- 
haps too^  wealth  by  being  at  once  increased^  and 
more  equally  divided^  has^  on  the  whole^  produced  a 
greater  sum  of  happiness ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
immense  load  of  taxes^  whicfi  threaten  certain  ranks 
1806-1S07.  B 
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Of  society  With  annihilation,  the  present  age  i«  better 
than  a  former. 

The  feudal  times  must  always  be  contemplated 

with  disgust.     The  king,  only  considered  as  the 

most  powerful  baron,  commanded  in  parliament 

where  he  ought  to  have  obej  ed ;  and  was  a  mere 

cypher  in  that  camp  in  which  he  ought  to  have  been 

the  commander.     The  great  landholders,  on  the 

other  hand,  were  so  many  petty  despots,  ruling  their 

own  vassals  with  an  unbridled  authority;  making 

Mar  not  unfrequcntly  on  each  other,  and  sometimes 

committing  the  most  horrid  devastations  with  impu- 
nity. ^ 

Meanwhile  the  situation  of  the  peasantry  was 
wretched  in  the  extreme.     At  one  period  absolute 
slaves,  and  literally  appertaining  to  the  soil;*  at 
another  in  a  state  of  vassalage;  and  obliged,  in  both 
cases,  to  toil  and  to  fight  for  the  interests,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  caprice,  of  their  lords;  they  had  no 
will  of  their  own,  and  possessed  neither  money  nor 
property.     Thus  the  circle  of  misery  was  complete ; 
uiid  the  chain  which  conncclod  the  tyrant  and  the 
iH'hU  did  not  possess  one  intermediate  link,  to  which 
<ho  happiness  of  individuals  was  attached:  for  all 
not  hnrons  \>ere  bondmen,  a«id  in  a  state  of  incon- 
cciviihlp  dojfradation,  both  mental  and  corporeal. 

It  in  not  hnv  attempted  to  be  denied,  indeed,  that 
•<MHo  noble  xtut^^l^^  imittaitalltf  took  place;  and 
tliMt  from  the  occHsionol  collision  of  two  distinct 
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Hisses  of  despotism  some  glorious  events  were  pro- 
duced. Perhaps  the  practical  foundation  of  all  our 
liberties,  although  their  origin  may  be  traced  much 
further  back,  originated  in  the  mutual  jealousies  of 
king  and  nobles  ;  and  it  is  to  the  famous  compact 
at  Runnymede,  in  a  former  age,  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  rights  enjoyed  during  the  present. 
The  whigs  of  England,  while  engaged  in  a  hope- 
less struggle  against  corruption,  solemnly  promised 
to  commemorate  the  event  by  means  of  a  nobl^ 
pillar ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  now  they  have  once 
more  obtained  power,  that  they  will  redeem  their 
pledge. 

But  after  all,  the  event,  to  which  we  have  just  al^ 
luded,  can  scarcely  be  considered  in  any  other  point  . 
of  view  than  a  mere  struggle  for  authority, -in  which 
the  superior  weight  of  property  naturally  preponde- 
rated. This,  it  mYist  be  owned,  is  still  one  of  the 
great  political  landmarks  that  designate  the  ancient 
coast ;  but  our  present  chart  was  formed  and  pro* 
duced  in  a  different  manner,  and  by  different  mettn?. 
Had  the  bulk  of  our  population  continued  to  con- 
sist of  villains^  the  barons  would  have  fought  and 
bled  and  conquered,  not  for  the  public,  but  for 
themselves.  We  are  therefore  to  recur  to  another 
period,  for  a  solution  of  our  inquiries. 

The  franchises  granted  to  cities  produced  the  first 
germs  of  civilization.  ITie  long  and  bloody  wars 
between  the  rival  roses  secretly  inclined  the  miuds 
of  men  towards  peace  and  tranquillity ;  while  the 
introduction  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the 
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arts,  necessarily  introduced  new  manners.  Ante- 
rior to  this  epoch  the  profession  of  arms  was  alone 
honourable.  Churchmen  themselves  were  accus- 
tomed to  repair  to  the  field  of  battle ;  and  the  moated 
castle>  with  its  portcuUised  gate,  not  unfrequently 
contained  the  mitred  prelate.  The  courts  of  law, 
BOW  deemed  in  some  measure  sacred,  were  not  then 
exempt  from  the  intrusion  of  brutal  Violence ;  and 
the  powerful  client,  when  he  doubted  the  justice  of 
his  cause,  might  throw  down  the  gauntlet  of  de- 
fiance, and  challenge  the  judge  himself  to  single 
combat 

For  the  great  change  that  now  took  place  the 
rest  of  Europe  is  in  some  measure  indebted  to  the 
example  of  Italy ;  and  it  must  be  allowed,  that  it 
was  there  more  sudden,  and  more  complete  perhaps, 
than  ever  it  has  been  in  any  other  nation  of  either 
ancient  or  modern  times.  While  bv  the  rare  union 
of  the  merchant  with  the  prince*,  commerce  became 

*  Voltaire,  while  treating  of  a  celebrated  merchant,  expresses 
himself  thus : 

"  What  a  curious  sight,  and  how  contrary  to  the  manners  of 
our  tkncs,  it  was  to  see  the  same  person  with  one  hand  sell  the 
commodities  of  the  Levant,  and  with  the  other  support  the  bur- 
den of  a  state ;  maintaining  factors,  and  receiving  embassadors ; 
maldng  war  and  peace,  opposing  the  pope,  and  giving  his  advice 
and  mediation  to  the  princes  of  his  time  >  cultivating  and  encou- 
raging karning,  exhibiting  shews  to  the  i>eople,  and  affording  an 
a*jylum  to  the  learned  Greeks  who  fled  from  Constantinople ! 

'*  Such  was  Lorenzo  de  Medicis  j  and  when  to  these  particular 
distinctions  tlie  glorious  names  of  the  father  of  letters,  tlie  father 
c^  hid  ceuntr/,  and  the  mediator  of  Italy,  are  appended  \  \('ho 
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lionourable ;  in  England  it  was  chiefly  confined^ 
during  the  days  of  our  Henries  and  our  Edwards^  to 
the  Lombards  and  the  Jews.  At  lengtli^  however, 
when  the  civil  wars,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  had 
ceased,  both  sea  and  land  were  ransacked  for  the 
elements  of  industry.  Men  began  to  reason ;  and 
it  was  discovered  that  there  were  other  modes  of  sub- 
sistcncer  to. the  full  as  honourable  as  pay  or  booty. 
Tlie  children  of  respectable  men  were  accordingly 
apprenticed  to  useful  trades;  and  the  younger  sons 
of  the  nobility  became  merchants.  In  progress  of 
time  merchaqts  themselves  became  nobles ;  and  to 
this  source  we  are  to  trace  up  some  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious families  of  the  present  day.* 

The  result  has  been  at  once  honourable  to  them* 
selves,  and  advantageous  io  their  country.  It  is  to 
this  class  of  men  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  our 
civil  liberties  and  our  national  independance.  By 
their  exertions  the  fleets  of  England  navigate  every 
known  sea,  and  enable  her  flag  to  ride  triumphant 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  During  the  sti'uggle 
with  the  house  of  Stuart  they  of  course  sided  with 
that  liberty  out  of  which  they  sprung  ;f  and  aU 


seems  more  entitled  to  the  notice  and  the  admiration  of  posterity 
than  this  illustrious  citizen  of  Florence  ?'* 

*  The  duke  of  Leeds,  marquis  of  Lansdown,  &c.  &c. 

-f ''  The  commercial,  or  moneyed  interest,*'  says  a  modem  writer, 
'''  has  in  all  nations  of  Europe  (taken  as  a  body)  been  less  preju- 
diced, more  liberal,  and  more  intelligent,  than  the  landed  gentry. 
IJieir  views  are  enlarged  by  a  wider  intercourse  with  maiikiiid  3 
§nd  hence  the  important  influence  of  commerce  in  liberalizixii^ 


/ 
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though  at  a  more  recent  period  they  may  have  hcen 
allured  for  awhile  by  the  overwhelming  influence  of 
a  minister^  who,  although  pure  himself,  never  scru- 
pled at  the  means  of  corruption  ;  yet  they  are  na- 
turally and  necessarily  led,  on  all  ordinary  occa-? 
sions,  both  by  their  position  aud  their  interests,  to 
close  with  the  people. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  here  omitted,  that  of  late 
years  a  liberal  spirit  hath  pervaded  this  respectable 
class  of  men.  Many  of  them  have  been  bred  at 
our  great  schools ;  and  some  have  attained  a  portion 
of  learning  at  our  universities  that  might  have  en-? 
titled  them  to  a  degree.  Like*  one  of  their  great 
precursors  (who,  on  account  of  his  wealth  and 
spirit,  obtained  the  appellation  of  f'the  royal  mer- 
chant"), they  are  conversant  both  in  the  ancient  and 
modern  languages;  and  like  another, f  it  is  to  be 


the  modem  world.  We  cannot  wonder  tlien  that  this  enlightened 
class  of  men  ever  prove  the  most  ardent  in  the  cause  of  freedom^ 
fhc  most  zealous  for  political  reform.  It  is  not  wonderiul  tliat 
philosophy  should  find  in  them  more  docile  pupils^  and  liberty 
more  active  friends,  than  in  a  haughty  and  prejudiced  aristocriicy. 
Tlie  revolution  in  1688  produced  the  same  division  in  England. 
The  moneyed  interest  long  formed  the  strengtli  of  whiggism,  v.  hiie 
a  majority  of  the  landed  gentlemen  long  continued  zealous 
tories." 

*  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  who  sav/  the  propriety  of  interming- 
ling the  liberal  with  the  commercial  arts  3  and  the  perversion  of 
whose  noble  endowments  reflects  disgrace  on  his  present  trustees,^ 

f  Sir  John  Barnard,  who  represented  the  city  of  London  during 
six  successive  parliaments ;  and  to  whose  intervention  the  over- 
tlirow  of  the  excise  scheme  has  been  generally  attributed. 
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hoped,  that  they  will  always  prove  hostile  to  every 
exertion  of  arbitrary  power. 

From  the  Greshams  and  Barnards  of  a  former 
period,  the  transition  is  easy  to  the  Whitbreads  of 
our  own. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  is  the  son  of  a  very 
extraordinarv  man  ;  who  was  at  once  the  architect 
of  his  own  fortune,  and  the  founder  of  a  very  opuf 
lent  and  distinguished  family.  Sprung  from  a  re- 
spectable class  of  yeomanry,  that  constitutes  the 
strength  of  a  nation,  he  aspired  to  independanc^ ; 
and  not  only  obtained  it  for  himself,  but  his  de- 
scendants. 

The  late  Samuel  V/hitbread,  esq.  was  a  native  of 
the  county  of  Bedford ;  and  as  his  father  lived  for  a 
long  time  at  the  Barns,  at  Cordington,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  born  there,  in  or  about  the  year 
1720.  After  receiving  the  rudiments  of  a  plain 
provincial  education,  he  was,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  those  days,  articled  as  an  apprentice  to  a 
brewer.  It  was  some  time  after  the  expiration  of 
the  term  agreed  on  that  he  set  up  for  himself;  and 
it  is  a  fact,  still  repeated  traditionally  in  the  trade, 
that  when  he  entered  on  his  grand  effort  for  a  settle- 
ment in  life,  he  employed  the  same  stoker  that  had 
served  in  a  similar  capacity  during  his  own  novi- 
ciate. 

Patience,  industry,  and  sobriety,  were  in  this  casCj^ 
as  in  most  others,  not  only  productive  of  happy> 
but  of  wonderful  effects.  He  easily  perceived  that 
it  was  in  the  metropolis  alone  he  could  realise 
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his  plans ;  and  in  that  central  position  only^  wherfi 
a  great  consumption^  added  to  a  short  carriagc^^ 
\?ouId  enable  him  to  afford  a  good  commodity  at  a 
rf^asonable  price*  The  art^  or  rather  the  mystery,  of 
brewing,  as  it  may  now  be  called^  was  then  in  its 
infancy  Our  early  ^.ncestors  indeed  were  acquaint* 
ed  with  a  drink  composed  of  the  juice  of  barley^ 
but  it  was  probably-  very  different  from  the  liquor 
now  in  use^  being  deficient  in  respect  to  one  of  th<( 
ingredients ;  which^  while  it  contributes  to  its  fla- 
vour, is  supposed  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
attainment  of  maturity.* 


>■  N        %JI  -•. 


^  The  editor  has  been  at  some  pains  to  obtain  an  historical  de- 
tail  relatiye  to  this  subject.  Hops,  the  anicle  manifestly  aUuded 
to  above,  as  well  as  the  drink  brewe^  >xrith  it,  appear,  from  the 
foUowbg  homely  distich^  to  have  been  introduced  here  about  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 


ri  .1 


/'  Turkey,  carps,  hops,  piccarel,  and  beer. 
Came  into  England  all  in  a  year/; 

»    ■  •       • 

IJops^  however,  are  mentioned  so  early  as  th^  time  of  H^nry  VI.  ^ 
and  they  even  appear  to  have  been  then  cultivated  in  this  island, 
as  they  were  petitioned  against  as  "  a  dangerous  weed,"  in  1428, 
which  answers  to  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign.  During  the  fifteenth 
century,  which  was  a  period  anterior  to  the  general  use  of  this 
bitter,  wormwood  was  adopted  as  a  substitute  far  preserving  malt 
liquors ;  but  in  consequence  of  our  intercourse  with  flanders,  the 
hop-grounds  of  that  fertile  country  were  resorted  to }  and  ther^ 
is  a  vine  planted  at  this  day  in  Kent,  which»  like  the  cherries^  19 
stfll  called  Flemish,  to  denote  the  origin. 

One  of  the  ^entish  saints  seems  to  have  been  fond  of  ale ;  bqt 
we  suspect  that  it  was  brewed  with  womucood  instead  of  hops, 
William  fitzstephen  presents  us  with  a  very  curious  descriptic^ 


liavipg  pitched  upon  Chiswell-Btreet^  Mr.  Wlilt? 
bread  erecjted  that  uoble  ^nd  extensive  brewery,  th« 
cost  of  the  plant  of  whieh«  to  adopt  the  language 

^.    .  -^ r- • •  •    ■  •-■ 

of  the  retiaue  and  parade  with  which  the  famous  Thomas  ^ 
Becket  used  to  travel,  when  he  was  chancellor  of  £ngland  : 

"  He  was  attended/*  says  the  historian,  "  with  about  two  hun- 
dred knights,  esquires,  young  noblemen,  pages,  clerks  and  officers 
pf  his  household^  who,  together  with  their  attendaiUs,  were  alt 
armed,  dre^d,  sa^d  mounted,  every  one  according  to  his  rank. 
Pe  had  in  his  train  eight  waggons,  each  drawn  by  dxe  of  tho 
strongest  horses :  two  of  the  waggons  contained  his  ckle,  one  con- 
tained the  furniture  of  his  chapel^  anotlier  the  furniture  of  his 
chamber,"  &c. 

f  orter  has  been  introduced  but  a  few  years  -,  and  we  have  been 
given  to  understand,  that  it  is  indebted  for  its  origin  to  a  brewer 
of  the  same  name ;  who,  instead  of  8er\'ing  his  customers  witl^ 
mUd  and  stale  beer  in  two  separate  casks,  had  good  sense  enough 
to  mix  them  in  the  same  butt^  and  thus  save  both  time  and 
trouble. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  quantities  manufactured  by 
^e  principal  brewers  in  London  in  1805  and  lt>06: 


1805. 

Barrela. 

•     Barclay  and  Perkins 

- 

152,500 

M eux.  Read,  and  Co. 

- 

131,700 

Truman,  Hanbury,  and  Co, 

» 

120,400 

Whitbread  and  Co. 

- 

103,600 

Combe  and  Co^ 

- 

87.700 

Statement  of  strong  beer  brewed  by 

the 

six  principal  brewers 

in  London^  frpm  the  5th  of  July^  1805, 

to  the  5th  of  July,  1806: 

. 

Gallons. 

Meux             *        .        * 

- 

631,324 

Barclay           .... 

- 

618,004 

Hanbury        -        -        - 

- 

493,254 

Whitbread      - 

. 

412,462 

Gifford 

. 

352,447 

J".  Calvert      -       - 

<* 

288,250 
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of  the  modern  auctioneer^  would  be  immense,  'the 
extensive  premises  in  the  Borough,  occupied  for 
many  years  by  one 'of  its  representatives,  was  sold, 
some  time  since,  for  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
thousand  pounds;  and  those  of  which  we  are 
now  treating,  inclusive  of  the  stock,  would  consi- 
derably exceed  the  immense  sum  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  It  may  excite  surprise, 
perhaps,  when  it  is  recollected  from  what  slender 
beginnings  such  a  property  was  created ;  but  when 
it  is  observed  that  the  late  Mr,  Thrale's  father 
paid  off  a  mortgage  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  in 
the  course  of  the  first  eleven  years  he  was  in  trade, 
and  afterwards  realised  a  very  large  fortune  with 
means  comparatively  scanty,  the  wonder  will  cease. 
While  there  was  a  complete  identity  in  their 
callings,  there  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  striking  re^ 
semblance  in  the  lives  of  old  Tbrale  and  old  Whit- 
bread,  who  were  indeed  friends  and  contempora- 


Dr.  Johnson  made  the  following  memorandum  relative  to  what 
he  had  seen  in  one  of  the  principal  manufactories  of  Paris,  when 
he  accompanied  Mr.  llirale,  the  great  brewer  in  the  Borough,  to 
France  :  "  We  ilien  went  to  Santerre  (aften^ards  commandant- 
general  of  the  national  Parisian  guard),  a  brewer.  He  brews 
w  iih  tibout  as  much  malt  as  Mr.Thrale ;  and  sells  his  beer  at  the 
same  price,  though  he  pays  no  duty  for  malt,  and  little  more  than 
half  as  much  for  beer.  Beer  is  sold  retail  at  sixpence  a  bottle, 
He  brews  four  thousand  barrels  a  year.  Thertf  are  seventeen  , 
brewers  in  Paris,  of  whom  none  is  supposed  to  brew  more  than  he ; 
reckoning  them  at  three  thousand  each,  they  make  fifty-one  thou-? 
sand  a  ycnY.  They  make  their  malt  5  for  malting  is  here  Qi| 
trade." — BosweU's  Life  of  Johnson. 

n 
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fies.  They  both  rose  by  that  obscure,  but  meritos* 
rious,  species  of  merits  which  arises  out  of  skill  an4 
industry,  steadily  and  uniformly  exerted  in  a  lucra^ 
tive  business.  The  mind  of  each  became  expanded 
\vith  his  situation ;  both  matched  with  respectable 
families ;  each  gave  a  liberal  education  to  his  son ; 
both  rose  to  be  members  of  parliament,  and  were 
succeeded  by  children  who  represented  the  same 
borough*  as  themselves.  But  what  was  infinitely 
more  extraordinary,  perhaps,  than  any"  thing  yet 
mentioned,  their  children,  instead  of  being  dazzled 
at  the  wealth  of  their  parents,  or  ashamed  of  their 
avocations,  had  the  good  sense  to  follow  in  the  ad- 
vantageous track  that  had  been  pointed  out  to 
them.f 


*  Mr.  Whilbread,  sen.  represented  Bedford  in  several  parlia- 
ments, and  was  a  great  benefactor  to  that  borough.  He  spoke 
several  times  on  the  corn-hill^  in  1788  ;  and  as  tliat  was  a  period 
pf  great  scarcity,  he  was  listened  to  with  uncommon  attention. 
Daring  the  preceding  year  his  majesty  paid  a  visit  to  Chiswell- 
street. 

t  Johnson  was  accustomed  to  give  the  following  account  of  the 
Jate  Mr.  Thrale's  father : 

"  He  forked  at  six  shillings  a  week  for  twenty  years  in  the 
jreat  brewery,  which  afterwards  was  his  own.  The  proprietor 
of  it  had  an  only  daughter,  who  was  married  to  a  nobleman.  It 
was  not  fit  that  a  peer  should  continue  the  business.  On  the  old 
man's  dcatli,  therefore,  the  brewery  was  to  be  sold.  To  find  a 
purchaser  for  so  large  a  property  was  a  difficult  matter  5  and  after 
some  time  it  was  suggested,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  treat 
with  Thrale ;  a  sensible,  active,  honest  man,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  house,  and  to  transfer  the  whole  to  him  for  thirtj 
^ousand  pounds,  security  being  taken  upon  the  property. 
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Mr.  Whitbread,  one  of  the  present  members  for 
Bedford^  and  only  son  of  the  preceding  gentleman 
hy  hi»  second  wife  Mary^  third  daughter  of  earl 
Cornwallis,  was  bom  in  the  year  1758.  We  know 
not  tinder  whose  tuition  he  was  first  placed^  but  it  is 
most  likely  that  he  learned  English  and  some  Latin 
at  hope.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  he  repaired  to 
Eton  at  a  very  early  age,  and  was  contemporary 
vith  the  late  Mr,  Lambton,  M.  P.  for  Durham,  r^ 


'*  This  was  accordingly  settkd.  In  eleven  years  Thrale  pai4 
the  piirchase-moncy.  He  acquired  a  hxga  fortune,  and  lived  tq 
be  a  mernber  of  parliament  for  Soutliwark.  But  wliat  was  most 
remarkable  was  the  liberality  willi  which  he  used  his  riches*  He 
gave  his  son  and  daughters  the  best  education.  The  esteem  whicli 
Lc^  good  conduct  procured  him  from  the  nobleman  who  had  mar« 
ried  his  master  s  daughter  made  him  be  treated  with  much  atten-* 
lion  5  ai?4  his  son,  both  at  school  and  at  the  university  of  Oxford^ 
associated  with  young  men  of  the  first  rank.  His  allowance  from 
his  fatlicr,  after  he  left  college^,  was  splendid  ^  no  Jess  than  a  thou- 
sand a  year.  This,  in  a  man  who  had  risen  as  old  Thrale  did, 
was  a  very  extraordinary  instance  of  generosity.  He  used  to  say, 
*  If  this  young  dog  does  not  find  so  much  after  1  am  gone  as  he 
expects,  let  him  remember  that  iie  has  had  a  great  deal  in  piy 
own  time/ 

*'  Tlie  son,  though  in  affluent  circumstances,  had  good  sense 
enough  to  carry  on  his  father's  trade ;  which  was  pf  such  cxtent,| 
iliat  1  remember  he  once  told  me  he  would  not  quit  it  for  an  an- 
nuity of  ten  thousand  a  year.  '  Not,'  said  he,  *  tliat  I  get  tei^ 
thousand  a  year  by  it,  but  it  is  an  estate  to  a  family.* 

*'  Having  left  daughters  only,  the  property  was  sold  for  the 
immen_se  sum  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  pounds  -^ 
^  magnificent  proof  of  what  may  be  done  by  feir  trade  in  no  long 
period  of  Ui^e.^'T^Bociciil's  Life  of  Dr,  JohiisoTij  vol.  I.  p.  445. 
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hopeful  young  man,  who  died  at  a  very  cai'ly  pe- 
riod of  life ;  viscount  Howick,  at  present  secretary 
of  AttitQ  for  foreign  aflfairs ;  and  several  other  dis- 
tinguished characters,  M'ho  now  occupy  eminent 
stations.  Jonathan  Davies,  M.  A.  was  the  head- 
master; and  for  his  private  tutor  he  bad  George 
Heath,  D,  D.  who,  in  1791,  succeeded  the  former, 
and  has  since  retired  with  an  honourable  opulence 
Horn  public  life. 

From  this  celebrated  seminary,  all  the  advantages 
of  which  are  likely  to  have  been  reaped  under  such 
able  instructors,  he  repaired  to  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford; an  institution  which  was  once  suspected  of 
having  made  more  tories  than  whigs,  but  from  tliii 
charge  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  exempt  in  the 
present  instance.  lie  was  entered  first  of  Christ- 
church,  but  soon  removed  to  St.  John's ;  and  as  he 
had  no  privilege  to  plead,  and  possessed  none  of  those 
convenient  pretensions  which  lead  to  academical 
honours  without  academical  industry,  it  is  but  fair 
to  infer,  that  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  which  he  took 
while  there,  proceeded  entirely  from  his  own  merits- 
After  visiting  many  parts  of  his  native  country, 
Mr,  Whitbread,  at  a  proper  period,  was  sent  to  the 
continent.  As  his  father  was  at  once  wealthy  and 
liberal,  a  gentleman  in  every  degree  calculated  for 
such  a  trust  was  selected.  This  was  the  reverend 
Wm  Coxe,  A,M.  F.R.S.  and  late  fellow  of  King's 
collie,  Cambridge,  with  whom  he  repaired  to 
France;  and  after  visiting  every  thing  remarkable 
in  France,  as  well  as  contemplating  the  vestiges 
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« 

ef  Helvetian  liberty,  he  returned  home  to  become  ii 
legislator  in  his  native  country.  It  is  not  a  little  ho- 
nourable to  both  tutor  and  pupil,  that  the  former, 
lome  years  after,  dedicated  one  of  his  works  to  the 
latter  in  the  foUov^ing  terms  : 

TO 

SAMUEL  WHITBREAD,  JtX.  ESQ.  M.F. 

THIS  THIRD  VOLUME 

OF 

tRAYELS  INTO  POLAND,  RUSSIA,  SVeEDEN,  &  DENMARKjf 

IS  INSCRIBED 
AS  A  TESTIMONY  OF  ESTEEM  AND  FRIENDSHIP, 

BY 

THE   AUTHOR. 

Soon  after  this  we  find  Mr.  Whitbread,  like  hitf 
father,  aspiring  to  a  seat  in  parliament.  Some 
men  are  said  to  inherit,  and  otliers  to  purchase,  the 
prescriptive  right  of  uttering  their  sentiments  in  St* 
Stephen's  chapel.  There  is  however  another,  and  a 
better,  mode.  It  consists  of  that  species  of  influ- 
ence which  arises  out  of  character  and  virtue,  a  re* 
ciprocity  of  good  offices,  a  liberal  hospitality,  and  a 
connection  similar  tj3  that  which  took  place  between 
the  patrons  and  the  clients  of  the  Romans. 

Itv\as  this  which,  in  1790,  enabled  Mr.  Whit- 
bread, after  a  struggle  of  some  duration,  to  repre- 
sent the  borough*  of  Bedford;    and  to   display 


*  At  this  contested  election  for  the  town  of  Bedford,  the 
numbers,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  poll^  stood  as  follows : 

For  Win.  Colhoirn,  esq.  -  -  -  6l6 
Sam.  Whitbread,  jun.  esq.  -  -  60l 
John  Payne,  esq.         -        -        *    5/4 


those  talents  jfliich  have  since  attracted  the  attentioa 

of  the  public. 

» 

Mr.  Pitt  was  at  that  moment  premier^  or^  in  other 
words^  he  united  the  office  of  first  lord  of  the  trea* 
sury  with  that  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer*;  and 
swayed  the  councils  of  his  country  with  a  degree  of 
authority  which  had  been  exercised  by  no  minister^ 
perhaps^  since,  the  Revolution*.  He  yet  retained  a 
semblance  of  his  former  popularity ;  and,  on  great 
occasions^  still  affected  to  be  the  advocate  of  those 
early  principles  which  had  brought  him  into  notice; 
Jlisprofessions^  however,  were  become  less  warm,  and 
his  exertions  less  strenuous.  It  was  perceived  that 
while  he  employed  his  voice  he  denied  his  autho* 
rity ;  and  that  the  man  who  was  so  tenacious  of 
power,  that  he  would  have  exerted  the  unboifuded 
influence  of  his  office  on.  the  most  trivial  occasion, 
evinced  the  most  constitutional  scrupulosity  when- 
ever a  reform  in  parliament,  or  an  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  was  either  proposed  or  supported  by 
himself.  Such  was  his  regard  for  decorum  on  those 
occasions,  that  the  dereliction  of  his  dearest  friends, 
or  the  lowest  retainers  of  the  treasury,  never  affected 
either  the  temper  or  the  language  of  a  statesman 
equally  eloquent  and  irascible. 

At  this  epoch,  however,  the  veil  began  to  drop  off; 
and  while  all  acknowledged  the  wonderful  tajents 
of  the  man,  some  began  to  doubt  the  good  faith  of 
the  minister.  Hitherto  pacific,  and  founding  his 
claims  to  applause  on  an  economical  system,  he  at 
this  period  appears  to  have  suddenly  changed  his 
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principles  and  his  views.  As  if  folly  determined  on 
yfnx,  he  looked  sometimes  to  the  north,  and  Some-" 
times  to  the  souths  of  Europe ;  and  although  he 
had  but  lately  calculated  on  a  peace  of  many  yeari 
duration,  yet  he  now  aimed  at  a  contest  with  Spsiin^ 
Russia,  and  France,  in  succession.  How  far  he 
succeeded  in  the  object  of  his  wishes  is  well  known 
to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  their 
country. 

The  member  for  Bedford  spoke  for  the  first  time, 
we  believe,  on  the  Spanish ;  but  it  was  on  the  Rus-^ 
sian  armament  that  he  first  distinguished  himself. 

The  heads  of  the  opposition^  whose  ranks  had 
not  as  yet  been  thinned  by  desertion,  determined,  on 
one  hand,  to  move  a  resolution  expressive  of  the 
impolicy  of  the  armament;  while  the  ministry, 
unwilling  to  meet  the  arguments  openly,  recurred 
to  the  pi*€viOus  question :  holding  out^  at  the  same 
time,  the  propriety  of  an  entire  reliance  on  the  wis- 
dom and  the  integrity  of  the  cabinet. 

**  Mr.  Whitbread  said,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  rise  and  state  his 
protest  against  the  doctrine  of  confidence,  which  had  been  so 
muck  insisted  upon  by  the  gentlemen  opposite  to  him ;  that  sort 
cf  blind,  implicit  confidence,  which  h«  trusted  the  house  iR^ould 
be  ever  cautious  of  giving  the  least  indulgence  to.  He  declared 
it  was  a  monster  with  which  he  would  grapple  as  often  as  he  met 
with  it,  at  all  periods  of  his  life,  and  endeavour  to  destroy  it.  Con- 
fidence had  been  alleged  for  every  argument  on  tlie  otlier  side,  in 
answer  to  every  argument  from  that.  It  was  his  duty,  and  that  of 
every  man  who  had  a  seat  in  that  house,  to  take  care  ne  quid  damni 
capiat  respublica  -,  and  how  could  he  do  that,  if  the  doctrine  was,, 
iliat  they  might  abandon  their  trust,  and  resign  it  to  the  minister  ? 

'*  Con^dence,  he  observed,  had  been  given  to  adminiirtratioii 


-on  particalar  occasions ;  but  it  h^d  never  l^fofe  ^pen  expected 
that  unUmUed  confidence  was  requiied.    Agreeably  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  advocates  of  t^ie  minister^  eveiy  member  shoold  de- 
liver himself  up,  bound  halld  and  foot^  to  this  idol,  withont  cood* 
deriog  the  good  of  their  countiy^  or  the  interest  of  their  consti^ 
taents.    It  was  true  several  geptlemen  were  nourished  under  hit 
auspices^  and  fed  bjr  his  bounty  3  it  was  pot^  therefore^  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  they  considered  the  degraded  situatipn  o£  parliameot 
as  long  as  their  patron  held  the  reins  of  government  ^  they  however 
did  not  think  it  necessaiy/to  adduce  any.grguments  in  his  &vour« 
.because  they  found  the  ground  untenable.    They  who  sat  in  tho 
house  of  commons  as  ^representatives  of  the  people  had  a  oonfi-* 
dence  reposed  in  them  by  their  constituents  j  but  that  was  not  a 
confidence  which  they  had  a  right  to  barter  away  to  any  man  or 
get  of  men  whatever^  on  any  occasion  short  of  necessity :  th^ 
had  received  it  with  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  their  consti- 
tuents, that  their  rights  and  privileges^  inherited  from  their  forela* 
thers,  were  by  them  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity  without  the 
least  infringement.    But  how  could  they  do  Ahls,  if  tliey  wej;© 
called  upon  to  vote  away  the  money  of  their  constituents  witlioijt 
,  any  good  reason  being  assigned,  or  liberty  given  to  make  any  eu« 
qulry  at  all  i^ppn  the  subject,  so  that  the  people  might  know  ih» 
caasc  of  this  additional  burthen  ? 

*'  And  that  this  was  precisely  the  case,  no  man  CQuld  deny,  who 
.  heard  ministers  call  upon  the  house  to  vt)te  money .  for  an  arma- 
ment, perhaps  a  war,  against  Russia,  without  giving  any  informa* 
tion  that  could  satisfy  any  honourable  man  of  the  necessity,  far 
less  of  the  justice  or  policy,  of  this  war;  and  that  too  while  thfif 
.same  shoes  were  not  yet  old  in  which  they  had  come  down  to 
vote  away  four  millions  of  their  constituents'  money  to  defray  tlMi 
expence  of  an  armament  against  Spain.    That  a  British  parliament 
.  could  long  put  up  with  this  treatment  was  incredible ',  for  cer- 
tainly, we  were  not  now  in  that  degraded  state  in  which  parlia- 
ments were  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  when  they  were  called 
v^pon  to  vo|te  supplies,  and  were  told,  that  it  was  meet  that  the/ 
ihoold  know  the  queen's  pleasure  in  tlie  expenditure  of  them.  As 
^ire  had  risen  from  su^  a  degraded  state  by  the  vigilance,  the 
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firmness,  and  tfie  patriotism  of  our  ancestors,  let  tis  take  gooJ 
care,  by  imitating  their  condtjct,  not  tb  return  to  that  situation. 

'^  'A  noble  loi'd  and  a  right  honourable  gentleman  had  prided 
^themselves  on  evading  all  explanation,  and  avoiding  all  discussion, 
upon  this  important  and  secret  subject  5  and  certainly  they  had 
/  kept  a  most  respectful  distance  from  every  sort  of  argument,  ex- 

•  planation,  or  discussion  :  but  tiiis  might  be  deemed  one  of  the 
Jhappy  efiects  of  their  implicit  confidence  in  the  chancellor  of  the 
'.exchequer,  who  seemed  to  be  the  soul,  vital  principle,  intellect, 
.und  providence  of  those  gentlemen  ;  whose  obscure  and  hidden 
.•  schehies  they  always  approved,  without  wishing  either  to  under- 
stand or  have  them  explained.   He  clothes  himself  in  mystery  ;  he 
is  enveloped  in  clouds  j  he  directs  the  whirlwind  and  the  storm  i 
we  feel  the  dire  effects  of  his  vengeance,  but  his  form  and  hia 
movements  are  invisible  to  our  sight 

''  In  the  late  transaction  with  Spain  we  were  told,  '  Pay  your 
money  cheerflilly  5  your  armament  has  struck  terror  into  th« 
whole  world  5  be  assured  tliat  no  power  on  earth  shall  henceforth 
dare  to  provoke  your  displeasure  !*  But  scarcely  is  that  very  ar- 
mament dismantled  when  the  Russians  are  guilty  of  an  act  of  in- 
M>lence ;  and  in  order  to  chastise  them  it  is  again  necessary  ti> 
arm.  But  what,  pray,  is  the  mighty  oflTence  which  the  empress 
has  committed  ?  You  offer  your  mediation,  or,  rather^  you  dic- 
tate to  the  empress  terms  which  she  refuses.  You  immediately 
throw  off  the  thin  disguise  of  tlie  mediator,  and  appear  in  tbs 
shape  of  an  armed  bully.  You  step  forward  in  a  cause  in  which 
you  have  no  concern  whatever  5  and  you  tell  her  in  the  most  ar- 
rogant terms  that  she  must  relinquish  entirely  every  advantage 
'which  she  had  gained  over  an  enemy  who  had  attactked  her  with- 
out provocation.  Confidence,  in  general  (he  observed),  begot 
confidence  -,  but  in  respect  to  the  friends  of  the  minister,  thn 
more  secretly  and  mysteriously  he  acted,  the  more  entitled  hm 
vms  to  their  confidence,  and  the  more  certain  they  were  that  h% 
was  doing  right.  On  a  former  occasion,  when  the  house  had  re- 
quired information,  the  reply  was,  that  a  negociadon^was  pend- 
u)g  ',  in  the  present  instance  they  were  told  that  it  was  inexpe- 
dient  Secrecy  he  had  often  heard  applauded  amongst  individuals ) 
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ttnd  a  proper  mixture  of  secrecy  aiid  openness  there  ought  al- 
ways to  be  where  confidence  or  friendship  was  reposed  :  but  cer- 
tainly tonfldence  was  not  to  be  given  in  proportion  to  that  se- 
crecy which  has  no  mixture  of  openness  ^  and  he  wodd  ask  any 
man,  whether  if  another  was  to  conceal  every  thing  from  him  in 
the  most  suspicious  manner,  he  would  either  have  the  greater 
confidence  in  that  man,  or  think  the  better  of  his  actions  5  yet 
such  was  the  secrecy,  and  such  was  the  confidence,  which  these 
jentlfimen  admired  in^  and  claimed  for,  their  right  hdnourable 
£*iend. 

"  Mr.  Whitbread  concluded  with  observing,  that  when  sir  Jphu 
Norris  commanded  a  naval  armament,  on  the  same  principles  as 
the  present  in  agitation,  against  the  czar  of  Muscovy ^  he  returned 
without  its  being  productive  of  tranquillity,  but  rather  proved  an  ex- 
citement to  hostilities :  as  the  c2jlr  remarked,  that  an  armed  fleet 
was  a  strange  symbol  of  peace ,  and  if  he  wished  to  effect  the  pur« 
pose  of  his  niissioii>  he  conceived,  that  the  best  mode  was  one  les$ 
exceptionable,  ;ind  more  compendious.  After  declaring  himself  ixji 
favour  of  Russia,  as  our  natural  ally,  aiid  reprobating  the  mode  of 
getting  rid  of  the  subject  by  the  jprevious  question,  Mr.  Whitbread 
said  he  should  vote  for  the  resolution  that  had  been  propof^ed."     ' 

It  is  almosi  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  a  suspi- 
cious opposition  was  beaten  on  this  occasion  by  a 
Confiding  majority.  The  former>  however,  in  the 
end  triumphect :  for  although  the  eyes  of  the  thinistry 
were  shut  to  the  evils  of  a  Russian  war,  yet  thosQ 
of*  the  nation  were  open ;  and  the  complaints  of 
the  commercial  men  poured  in  so  thick,  in  the  form 
of  petitions,  that  the  folly  of  expending  British 
blood  and  treasure  about  the  possession  of  Ocza- 
kow  became  conspicuous  to  every  one.  An  armi- 
stice accordingly  took  place ;  and  it  was  on  that 
occasion  that  the  empress  Catharine  requested  and 
ebtained  the  bust  of  Mr.  Fox,  whom  she  consider- 
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ed  as  the  presiding  gienius  who  had  hushed  the 
storm  of  \iSLV,  aud  prevented  a  world  of  misery  to 
both  nations. 

As  the  ministers  had  deferred  explanation  during 
^e  contest^  and  at  its  termination  studiously  avoided 
all  mention  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Whitbread,  on  the 
29th  of  February,  1792,  moved,  ''  Hiat  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house  should  take  into  consi^ 
derp^tion  the  papers  on  the  table,  respecting  the  late 
armament  against  Russia."  On  being  seconded  by 
Mr.  Grey,  the  member  for  Bedford  again  rose,  and 
after  commenting  on  the  difficulty  and  importance  of 
so  arduous  an  undertaking,  he  adverted  to  the  docu* 
ments  produced  for  the  inspection  of  the  house ;  and 
observed  ''that,  in  respect  to  ministers,  it  required  nei- 
ther ingenuity  to  invent,  nor  eloquence  to  enforce 
their  criminality  otherwise  he  should  have  been 
sorry  that  the  task  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  when 
there  were  so  many  around  him  more  fit  to  introduce 
and  comment  upon  subjects  of  such  magnitude. 

"  When  the  same  question  was  under  discussion  last  year,  he 
felt  himself  happy  to  reflect  that  he  was  one,  though  certainly 
one  of  the  humblest  and '  most  inconsiderable^  of  a  very  respect- 
able minority  in  that  house^  who  had  argued  against  those  measures  - 
which  have  now  been  founds  in  the  result,  so  detrimental  in 
every  respect  to  the  interests  of.  the  countiy  5  and  it  was  a  cir-, 
cumstance  that  afforded  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction  to  him,  ai 
well  as  all  those  who  tliougi^  as  he  did,  that  their  sentiments  and 
conduct  were  in  strict  unison  with  the  voice  of  the  people }  ^nd 
that  the  salutary  effects  of  their  exertions  co-operated  not  oalj 
with  the  wishes,  but  the  interests,  of  the  pubKc.  If  they  wert 
as  fond  of  boasting  as  tliose  on  the  other'  side  of  the  house,  tfaey 
might  speak  witli  triiunph  and  exultation  of  their  endeavours  t^ 
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prevent  a  wanton,  foolish,  and  extravagant  armament,  which  th^ 
result  had  proved  could  never  be  of  the  least  advantage  to  thU 
countiy  or  her  allies  ;  and  still  more  when  it  was  acknowledged 
by  the  minister's  friends,  and  notorious  to  the  country,  that  th^ 
efibrts  of  opposition  had  arrested  the  dangerous  views  of  admi- 
nistration, and  prevented  an  unjust,  unprovoked,  and  impolitic 
war,  with  all  its  concomitant  consequences.     In  addition  to  this^ 
let  it  likewise  be  remembered,  that  they  arrested  the  destructive 
and  short-sighted  operation  of  the  minister's  misguided  and  mis- 
taken policy,  at  a  period  when  he  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,^ 
after  a  long  continuance  in  one  of  the  highest  official  situations^ 
and  with  a  very  great  and  numerous  majority  at  his  back,  to  sup- 
port whatever  measures  he  proposed  to  their  acquiescing  judg- 
ment and  compliant  friendship. 

*'  This  having  been  the  happy  effect  of  the  conduct  pursued 
by  opposition  last  year,  he  must  contend  that  tlie  country  owed 
great  and  substantial  blessings  to  their  interference.    Had  the 
weak  and  ill-judged  system' which  ministers  set  out  with  been 
carried  to  the  extreme,  which  there  was  every  reason  to  think 
that  their  vanity  and  desire  of  confidence  would  have  led  them 
to,  the  dreadful  efiects  might  have  been  little  short  of  a  national 
bankruptcy  3  which  was  happily  prevented  by  the  timely  interfe- 
rence of  opposition,  by  their  vigilant  attention  to  the  real  interests 
of  their  constituents,  and  the  solid  welfare  of  the  country.  With 
regard  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  nation,  whatever  doc- 
trines might  be  held  out  by  persons  who  were  anxious  to  delude 
those  who  were  affected  by  their  motives,  certainly  no  person  in« 
telligent  in  commercial  a&irs  could  hesitate  a  moment  to  pro* 
nounce  that  our  trade  with  Russia  was  a  great,  a  substantial,  and 
an  indispensable,  benefit  to  this  country.    So  inuch  must  every 
well-informed  man  be  of  this  opinion,  that  he  believed  it  waf 
received  as  a  general  axiom,  that  any  minister  who  brought  on  a 
^^ar  with  Russia  upon  slight  grounds,  or,  rather,  without  being  , 
compelled  by  tile  most  pressing  necessity,  would  be  culpable  in  the 
extreme,  and  would  make  a  most  severe  and  unwarrantable  attack 
upon  our  commercial  interests.    When  he  accused  the  minister 
«f  having  a  different  opiiiieD^  pf  evincing  9  short-sighted  poUcy^ 
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and  a  want  of  that  political  philosophy  which  must  e\*er  dictato 
measures  productive  of  advantage  to  the  country,  he  found  him, 
self  justified  by  referring  to  that  great  and  enlightened  philoso-^ 
pher.  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  author  of  the  Wealth  6f  Nations,  who 
so  justjy  merited  the  handsome  compliment  paid  to  him,  in  such 
brilliant  language,  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  in  his  elo- 
quent finance  speech,  when  he  opened  his  budget ;  for  it  would 
be  found  that  the  political  reasonings  of  that  incomparable  philo- 
sopher would,  upon  a  due  consideration,  entirely  refute  every 
opinion  and  argument  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  and 
his  friends  seemed  to  adopt  respecting  the  trade  between  this 
eountry  and  Russia.  As  a  nursery  for  mariners,  was  any  man 
ignorant  of  the  numbers  which  this  trade  afforded  ?  For  supply- 
ing us  with  naval  stores,  could  any  man  tell  where  we  ought  to 
look  in  preference  to  Russia  ?  But,  what  was  of  still  more  con- 
sequence than  either,  the  different  articles  of  raw  materials  with 
which  she  furnished  us  gave  employment  to  thousands  of  our 
manufacturers  J  and  when  manufactured  in  this  country,  and 
again  sent  abroad,  produced  a  return  often  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred fold.  Having  enlarged  considerably  on  this  point,  he  asked, 
if  this  was  a  trade  that  we  ought  to  despise  and  neglect  ?  or  was 
Russia  a  power  that  we  ought  to  court  a  war  with  ?  He  had  said 
that  it  was  culpable  in  ministers  to  provoke  a  war  with  Russia 
upon  slight  grounds  5  but  he  had  not  yet  beard  any  thing  that 
could  explain  to  him  that  there  were  any  grounds  for  our  arma-i 

ment. 

*  *'  He  was  sure  that  any  arguments  founded  upon  the  conduct 
of  Russia  in  other  times,  particularly  as  to  the  armed  neutrality, 
would  not  be  mentioned  to-night :  they  had  long  since  been  de- 
serted 5  and  he  believed  no  one  would  say  that  revenge  ought 
to  be  a  cause,  or  could  give  us  a  right,  to  go  to  war  with  Russia. 
Some  insinuations  had  been  thrown  out  during  this  discussion 
that  our  alliance  with  Prussia,  though  no  public  or  acknoAvledged 
treaty  was  mentioned,  was  the  principal  cause  of  our  interference. 
In  the  debates  of  last  year  it  was  insinuated,  with  the  same  kind 
of  mysterious  secrecy,  that  there  might  be  some  private  treaty 
which  ministers  thought  it  improper  then  to  lay  before  the  public, 
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lliat  bound  us  in  honour  to  interfere ;  b^t  now  that  they  had  1^^ 
what  they  called  all  the  papers  relative  to  the  negociation  befoj:^ 
tlie  house^  surely  such  insinuations  wqi^d  be  heard  no  more.  Nq 
jealousy «  he  contended,  could  arise  from  the  cession  of  the  Cri'- 
mea,  which  had  taken  place  in  17B4  3  and  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
ivar,  certainly  that  would  not  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  Hussia.  As 
to  the  situation  of  af&irs  in  179O  they  stood  thus,  as  might  be  seea 
by  looking  at  the  letter  of  count  Osterman  to  count  Woronzow^ 
dated  27tli  August,  1790:  it  appeared  that  her  imperial  ma- 
jesty had  ordered  her  answers  to  the  overtures  of  the  court  of 
Berlin  to  be  communicated  to  the  British  ministers,  and  to  state 
her  hopes  that  his  Britannic  majesty,  with  the  assistance  of  Prus- 
sia, would  use  .his  endeavours  to  prevail  with  the  Ottoman  Porte 
to  accept  of  her  just  and  moderate  propositions ;  and>  on  the. 
fX)nclusion  of  this  letter,  there  was  this  remarkable  passage, 
which  must  preclude  ministers  from  tlie  possibility  of  arguing 
ihat  the  demands  of  Bussia  were  either  immodeiate,  or  too  am- 
bitious. It  waa,  ^  the  grounds  on  which  these  propo^itions  are 
founded  have  been  already  discussed  in  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's,. 
which  has  found  them  perfectly  just  and  admissible.*  This  ma- 
nifested, in  the  clearest  manner,  not  only  tlie  justice  and  pro-* 
priety  of  the  empress's  propositions,  but  that  the  British  cabinet 
knew  and  approved  of  tliem.  However,  they  did  not  continue 
loi^  in  that  mind  \  and  their  conduct  gave  reason  to  all  Europe  to 
think,  that  we  stimulated  the  Turks  to  a  continuance  of  the  war, 
an  assertion  that  he  must  hold  good  till  it  was  contradicted  ^  and, 
if  true,  he  must  think,  and  say,  that  his  majesty's  ministers  wera 
highly  culpable :  if  false,  and  if  they  can  prove  the  general 
opinion  to  be  a  icalumny,  it  became  them  to  refute  it,  and  to  shew 
that  they  did  not  merit  such  an  aspersion  on  their  measures* 
Their  declining  this,  he  said,  would  only  shew  the  same  obsti- 
nacy in  a  wretched  policy  that  had  degraded  the  British  councils 
ia  Europe,  and  could  not  be  justified  on  any  principle  whatever^ . 
"  Th&empr^s,  it  appeared  from  anotlier  letter  of  count  Oster- 
man to  count  Woronzow,.  had,  as  early  as  the  1st  of  May,  179Q, 
^ked  our  mediation  $  but. the  tern^s  which  she^offered  we  reck^ 
i^jp^  inadmissible;  and  proposed  an  armistice,  without  whkib  W% 
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]!dPttsed  oiir  mediation ;  dtid  yet  it  tamed  ont  that  th^  were 
t3ib  very  same  terms  upon  which  the  peace  had  ultimately  been 
^ttled  i»  December  1791.  With  regard  to  the  first  terms  of 
the  empress^  proposed  afler  the  Crimea  had  been  ceded  to  Rnssia, 
and  when  her  arms  had  been  attended  ^vnth  the  greatest  success, 
he  forgot  to  state  that  she  demanded  not  only  the  country  between 
the  Bog  and  Dneister^  but  likewise  that  Bessarabia,  WallachLa, 
and  Moldavia^  should  be  made  an  independent  country,  and  put 
under  the  government  of  a  christian  prince,  which  was  a  claim 
that  we  were  right  in  refusing  to.  mediate  upon  -,  but  certainly  he 
must  say  that  this  first  claim  was  entirely  out  of  the  question ) 
and  nothing  could  shew  more  clearly  that  she  had  relinquished  it 
than  the  propo^l  of  other  terms,  which  it  appeared  had  first  beien 
approved  of  by  the  British  cabinet,  afterwards  rejected,  and 
finally  agreed  to  5  and  upon  those  last- mentioned  terms  he  meant 
to  argue  only,  for  he  thought  the  first  were  as  much  out  of  the 
question  as  the  partition  of  Poland,  or,  what  we  ought  to  have 
had  as  little  to  do  with,  as  the  partition  of  the  Mysore  country  i 
though  it  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  present  administration 
that  what  was  bad  and  destructive  policy  in  £urope  might  be 
0ound  and  profitable  policy  in  Asia. 

''  He  then  came  to  notice  what  had  been  said  on  many  occa^ 
^ons  of  the  importance  of  Oczakow ;  though  indeed  it  was  im^ 
possible  to  know  what  the  friends  of  administration  really  thought 
of  it,  for  last  year  it  was  a  sufficient  cause  for  an  armament  or 
€ven  a  war,  and  this  year  it  was  found  that  the  want  of  it  was  no 
obstacle  td  concluding  a  peace  3  so  consistent  were  they  on  a  mat* 
ter  that  brought  great  expence  upon  their  constituents,  and  mighty 
if  it  had  not  been  prevented,  have  produced  more  calamitous 
^nsequences :  but^he  would  fairly  state  his  belief  that  we  had 
not  the  least  trade  with  Oczakow  3  that  we  neither  sent  any  thing 
there,  nor  got  any  thing  firom  thence ;  that  we  had  no  sailors  thaft 
bad  ever  been  there,  nor  was  it  probable  that  they  ever  would  be ; 
and  that  we  had  no  one  merchmit,  active  and  zealous  as  the  Bri- 
tish merchants  wert  to  extend  the  commerce  of  our  oountiy,  and 
enrich  its  resources,  who  had  ever  even  thought  of  any  trade  or 
iMhrentttJte  with  Ocsakow.     What  advantage  oar  aUj,  iYiKBi% 
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nrigbt  derive  from  it  he  was  equally  ignorant  of;  nor  did  he  think 
there  cQuld  be  say,  except  it  was  to  be  found  in  some  such  pri** 
rate  treaty  with  that  power  as  had  been  insiuoated^  though  never 
mentioned,  to  exist.  He  trusted  it  was  needless  to  delay  ibm 
house  longer  with  any  arguments  to  prove  that  it  was  of  no  poli'^ 
tical  consequence  to  this  country  whatever  whether  Russia  pos- 
sessed Oczakow  or  not.  It  okw^x  happened  that  authority  woaU 
produce  conviction  when  the  soundest  argument  failed  to  do  it| 
and  would  command  assent  when  solid  reasoning  would  not  be  at** 
tended  to.  This  induced  him  to  recur  to  his  majesty's  speech  to 
parliament^  m  November  1790,  where  he  informed  his  subjects^ 
that  tlie  general  assurances  he  had  from  foreign  powers  gave  him 
reason  to  believe  that  they  would  continue  to  enjoy  the  blessingt 
of  peace,  and  that  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe  would  re« 
main  undisturbed }  and  yet  the  letter  of  the  count  Osteraian  was 
dated  in*  May  that  year,  which  certainly  did  not  coincide  with 
that  declaration,  as  the  result,  as  well  as  the  fact,  had  shewn.  H# 
asked  if  it  was  proper,  if  it  was  warrantable,  if  it  was  constitu* 
tional,  that  the  country  should  be  deceived  and  deluded  iti  this, 
manner,  by  the  craft,  the  caprice,  or  the  igncnrance  of  ministers  } 
All  this  was  their  object  last  year.  A  blind  and  unlimited  confi« 
dence  was  asked  for  their  measures ;  and  all  explanation  and  sa^ 
tis^uition  was  then  denied,  because  a  negociation  was  pending; 
Now  when  it  was  concluded  every  information  was  in  the  lamo 
manner  refused.  First  they  dictated  terms  to  Russia :  then  diey 
gave  her  her  own  terms.  He  sincerely  trusted  that  the  minislen 
themselves  had  sounded  the  darai  to  the  country  against  coafi« 
dmce ;  and  the  wfxrd  which  he  must  use,  hadmeyed  as  it  had 
been  of  late,  would  be  so  well  undefistood,  as  to  ks  peraicioas 
effects,  as  to  be  aboramable  to  every  Etigiish  ear.  Their  object 
last  year  was  Oczakow  solely.  This  year  it  was  altered ;  and  by 
tiieir  inconsistency  and  folly  it  would  seem  that,  in  no  one  in^ 
stance  through  the  last  two  armaments,  did  their  conduct  assimi^ 
late  with  their  object.  He  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
house  to  the  memorial  from  Mr.  Whkworth  to  count.  Goltse,  of 
the  36th  of  May,  1791.  This  memorial  stated  the  retfiisal  to  kit 
JBiuiia  possesi  Oczakow  mud  its  ^istiict,  as  the  ewdest  wiiatios 
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of  Tnrkej  made  it  more  necessary  to  her  than  Russia  :  and  that 
k  was  at'  the  highest  importance  to  the  security  and  independence 
of  that  power,  and*  essential  to  the  permanent  tranquillity  of  Eu- 
rope. In  oonsequeiKe  of  this  we  ariiied,  and  were  very  near 
plunging  the  country  into  a  war. 

"  The  memorable  memorial  to  the  British  court,  decisive  of  the 
empress's  mind,  was  presented  to  us  on  the  8th  of  March  }  and 
the  king's  message  to  the  house,  intimating  that  a  war  was  una* 
voidable,  happened  on  tlie  28th  of  the  same  month.  Why  did 
not  parliament  receive  an  earlier  communication  of  the  determi- 
nations of  our  ministry  ?  Could  they  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
hy  hectoring  as  the  bullies  of  Europe  we  should  force  the  empress 
to  abandon  her  claims,  which'  were  founded  on  moderation  and 
justice?  Instead  of  appearing  as  the  dreadful  giants,  whose  charac- 
ters we  wished  to  assume,  were  we  not  the  most  insignificant  pig* 
mies  that  ever  existed  ?  For,  with  arms  in  our  hands,  we  had,  in 
the  next  memorial  (one,  he  would  say,  the  most  huiniliating  that 
ever  had  gone  from  England,  or  been  penned  by  the  British  mi* 
«2iister),  put  to  the  end  of  it  a  petition,  that  Russia  would  give  us 
any  terms  that  were  most  convenient  for  herself.  Thus  we  had 
by  a  memorial,  dictated  from  chicane,  artifice^  and  meazmess,  con* 
cealed  our  real  object,  and  been  obliged  at  last  to  arm,  in  order  ti» 
tell  the  truth,  which  he  believed  Britain  never  vms  obliged  to  do 
before.  In  his  mind,  policy  between  great  powers  should,  in 
•ome  degree,  resemble  honourable  conduct  between  man  and 
man.  Had  we  not  abandoned  the  policy  and  honour  maintained 
between  man  and  man,  when  we  deceived  the  Turks  by  this 
jshamefU  surrender  of  the  original  claims  ?  Was  not  this  crooked 
departure  from  the  paths  of  rectitude  a  satire  on  our  political  im- 
portance ?  Were  we  not  obliged  to  send  envoy  after  envoy  to  tell 
the  empress  that  our  turpitude  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  and 
that  we  would  gladly  accept  of  any  terms,  if  she  would,  in  tho 
plenitude  of  her  power,  grant  us  some  apology  for  our  miscon* 
duct  I  For  the  purpose  of  accommodation,  Oczakow  was  then 
iieard  of  no  more  5  and  the  navigation  of  the  Dniester  was  readily 
admitted  on  the  part  of  Russia,  as  appeared  by  the  conclusion  of 
il}^  piemorial :  '  Her  imperial  majesty's  friendship  and  r^ard  fa( 
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tlie  kings  of  Britain  and  Prussia,  her  solicitude  for  the  repose  of 
the  powers  of  Europe,  her  care  for  her  people,  and  desire  to  pre* 
vent  the  efiiision  of  human  blood,  afforded  the  surest  confidence 
that  she  would  speedily  signify  her  decision  to  them,  more  espe- 
cially as  having  complied  with  every  tiling  her  imperial  majestf 
has  Appeared  to  desire,  they  ask  from  her  goodness  and  generosity 
some  slight  modification.*  Her  answer  granted  iireeiy  the  navigation 
of  the  Dniester ;  she  did  not  hesitate  to  give  the  most  positive  a*- 
surances  to  that  effect ;  and  did  it  the  more  readily,  to  shew  that, 
during  her  whole  reign,  she  had  acted  invariably  upon  principles 
of  encouraging  the  commerce  of  neutral  and  friendly  nations. 
What  was  this  but  granting  what  she  never  had  refused  ?  A 
more  humiliating  petition  to  conclude  a  memorial  with,  he  wa« 
sure,  could  not  be  exhibited ;  considering,  at  the  same  time^  that 
we  were  negociating  with  the  support  of  a  fleet,  extending  from 
Spithead  to  Southampton,  at  our  back.  We  had  set  out  with  fears 
about  the  inor<linate  ambition  of  Russia,  and  the  danger  of  in- 
creasing her  power ;  wp  had  been  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the 
charge  of  ambition  and  rashness  belonged  to  ourselves.  Ministers* 
brought  us  into  a  scrape,  and  then  begged,  in  the  most  submis- 
sive way,  that  she  would  give  us  some  loop-hole  to  get  oat  at. 
That  princess,  he  said,  had  acted  all  along  with  the  magnanimity 
that  belonged  to  her.  In  May,  1790,  she  had  proposed  terms 
neither  immoderate  nor  unjust,  and  had  never  departed  firom  them. 
We  had,  after  fourteen  months  negociation,  been  compelled  to 
agree  to  those  very  terms  j  and  only  demanded  the  navigation  of 
the  Dniester,  which  she  had  never  refused.  All  this  we  had  carried 
on  at  a  great  expence  of  Turkish  Mood  ;  for  tlie  ears  of  our  ne- 
gociators  must  have  been  regaled  with  triumphs  for  the  victories 
over  our  allies  I  Indeed  he  might  witli  great  propriety  ask,  who 
were  our  allies  ?  We  seemed  in  that  lost  and  degraded  state  that 
we  had  neitlier  friend  to  avow  us,  or  enemy  to  fear  us.  That  tlio 
Turks  did  not  avow  us  as  allies,  or  act  in  concert  with  us,  was  appa-t 
rent  from  their  not  even  thinking  it  necessaiy  to  send  us  a  copy  of 
iheir  preliminary  articles  of  peace  j  and  in  their  definitive  treaty^ 
he  understood,  there  was  not  one  word  of  that  article  which  was 
|iow  called  the  object  of  our  negociation.    It  was  surely  rather  ^ 
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Irick  of  Turkish  8upinencs$j  to  suppose  that  thej  woi^ki  omit  en- 
tirely the  only  object  of  ioiportaxKre  to  them«  He  reprobated  the 
idea  of  keeping  up  the  armament  after  the  only  object  we  could 
obtain  was  got,  upou  a  supposition  that  Russia  might  increase  her 
demands  if  we  disarmed.  How  tlien  did  we  disarm  at  last  I  Upon 
the  faith  of  her  word :  for  it  ap[)eared  that  the  press- warranto 
were  recalled  in  July,  though  the  peace  only  took  place  in  De- 
cember. 

''The  domestic  misery  which. always  accompanies  unnecessary 
annaments  ought  to  have  operated  against  any  precipitate  measure 
of  this  nature.  The  recent  mode  of  arming  and  disarming  the 
navy  was  cruel  in  the  extreme.  Tlie  frequent  exerci^  of  tiio 
measure  by  a  minister  had  always  produced  the  execrations  of  a 
very  useful  part  of  the  community.  By  this  detestable  assumption 
of  power  men  were  torn  from  their  families  ;  tlieir  habits  of  in- 
dustry  subverted }  and,  on  the  adjustment  of  afiairs,  they  were 
abandoned  to  the  world  without  any  provision  for  tlieir  future 
%'elfare.  Thus,  having  received  no  recompence  from  tlieir 
country,  they  could  entertain  no  gratitude,  and  must  always  re- 
turn with  reluctance  to  similar  pursuits.  Notwithstanding  our  ap- 
|)arent  pros})erity  we  suffered  the  greatest  political  derangement  by 
the  injudicious  exercise  of  tlie  functions  of  government ;  and  we 
•hould  soon  foresee  our  decline  unless  a  change  were  adopted. 

"  The  papers  on  the  table,  such  as  they  were,  presented  nothing 
but  a  mutilated  monument  of  ministerial  arrogance.  Neither 
could  he  submit  to  the  set-off  practised  by  the  ministers  friends, 
of  dwelling  with  fulsome  adulation  on  ail  his  measiures,  because 
the  finances  of  the  country  were  in  a  prosperous  way,  or  the  stockl 
at  ninety-six.  This  was  feelmg  the  public  pulse }  but,  by  feeling 
tlie  pulse,  we  could  not  always  ascertain  the  real  state  of  the  pa* 
tient ;  and  this  applied  to  the  body  politic  as  well  as  to  the  natural 
body.  Our  national  debt  had  increased  so  much  of  late,  that  w« 
bad  become  a  nation  of  stock-jobbers,  and  opinions  fluctuated 
vitli  the  rise  aud  fall  of  the  funds.  He  never  would  ascribe  to 
the  minister  a  controul  over  the  accidents  and  circumstances  whick 
bad  raised  the  property  of  the  country  to  its  present  state.  He 
eonduded  by  a  reference  to  the  duke  of  Leeds ;  and  said^  thert 
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was  great  magnantmity  in  a  man  of  consequence  and  splendiA 
talents^  who  held  a  high  official  situation^  giving  vf  his  .plac% 
ratlier  tlian  submit  to  opinions  that  did  not  preceed  from  convic« 
tion,  but  none  in  abandoning  systems  and  qpinions  for  the  sake  of 
retaining  a  place;  and  thought  the  riglit  honourable  gentleman,  bf 
doing  so,  forgot  what  was  said  by  an  honourable  friend  of  his  on  <^ 
former  night:  ^Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  viram,*  i&c.  Fir 
he  had  sacrificed  his  opinions,  and  his  whole  system,  toaninordt* 
nate  love  of  power,  and  obstinate  tenacity  of  office.** 

He  then  moved  his  resolution  : 

'^  That  no  arrangement,  respecting  Oczakow  and  its  district, 
appears  to  have  been  capable  of  affecting  the  political  cr  com- 
>inercial  interests  of  this  country,  so  as  to  justify  any  hostile  in- 
ierference>  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  between  Russia  and  tke 
Porte." 

Earl  Fitzwilliam^  at  the  same  time^  called  the 
attention  of  the  other  house  to  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
'Pitt  and  his  colleagues  relatiTC  to  Russia ;  but  the 
minister^  in  both  cases^  triumphed^  «o  far  as  ihe 
•suffrages  of  large  majorities  x:ould  be  deemed  a 
triumph.  It  was  Tisible^  howeyer^  that  fcom  this 
^riod  he  ceased  to  be  popular^  and  was  obliged  to 
recur  to  the  influence  of  numbers,  instead  of  opi*- 
*nions^  for  support. 

In  1795  a  considerable  degree  of  scafcity  piCf 
bailed,  and  the  situation  of  tlie  poor  became  truly 
deplorable.  This  circumstance  of  course  led -to  oi 
inquiry  in  the  house  of  commons ;  but,  after  aloi^ 
discussion,  the  causes  that  gave  rise  to  it  wer^ 
deemed  to  be  of  so  complicated  a  nature^  that  it 
Was  found  difficult  either  wholly  to  discowr^  oriie* 
more  them.  In  the  mean  time  4he  hardships 4ncir 
dent  to  labourers,  tradesmen^  and  manufactujreri^ 
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were  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  house  hf 
the  member  for  Bedford,  who  observed,*  that  the 
maximum^  or  highest  extent  of  wages  to  husband- 
men, was  fixable  by  the  magistrate,  but  not  the  mi- 
nimum, or  lowest ;  a  circumstance  which  was  pro- 
ductive of  great  hardship.  Accordingly,  a  few 
days  after  this,  he  brought  in  a  bill  to  authorise  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  to  regulate  still  further  the  price 
of  labour  at  every  quarter-session. 

On  this  occasion  he  was  supported  by  Messrs. 
Fox,  Jekyll,  and  Honey  wood;  and  opposed  bj 
Messrs.  Burdon,  Buxton,  Vansittart,  and  Pitt: 
the  last  of  whom,  instead  of  a  rise  of  wages,  re'- 
commended  ''  the  institution  of  friendly  societies  to 
relieve  poor  families^  proportionably  to  the  number 
of  their  children,  together  with  the  loan  of  small 
sums,  payable  in  two  or  three  years/' 

The  motion  was  accordingly  negatived ;  but  the 
opinion  of  the  public  was  not  in  strict  unison  with 
that  of  the  minister.  It  was  argued  by  able  and 
disinterested  men^  that  the  wages  of  the  labourer 
ought,  in  all  situations,  to  bear  a  due  proportion  to 
the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  ''That  alone, '^ 
it  was  said,  ''  would  prevent  distress,  and  ultimately, 
diminish  the  number  of  poor  to  be  provided  for  ac** 
cording  to  law;"  but  instead  of  an  effectual  barrier 
like  this,  it  was  intended  to  cope  with  the  increas-* 
ing  scarcity  by  the  sacrifice  of  puddings  and  of 
pastry,  by  the  restriction  of  the  quantity  of  bread 
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used  in  tbeliouscs  of  the  opulent,  and  by  other  re- 
medies^ healing  the  stamp  of  a  narrow  and  tempd- 
rary  policy. 

In  the  spring  of  1797  a  French  squadron  appeaiv 
cd  unexpectedly  off  Bantry  Bay ;  and  the  city  of 
Cork,  with  stores  to  the  amount  of  nearly  one  mil- 
lion and  a  half,  was  in  danger  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  so  that  the  alarm  both  in  Ir^- 
land  and  England  was  general.  When  the  unpr^ 
pared  state  of  that  country  came  to  be  considered, 
it  was  the  opinion  of  many  thait  the  ministers  had 
been  negligent  in  their  preparations ;  and  on  the  5d 
of  March  Mr.  Wliitbread  moved  for  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  their  conduct.  This  measure  was 
got  rid  of  by  the  previous  question  ;  and  it  is  but 
justice  to  observe,  that  the  exertions  afterwards 
made,  relative  to  that  country,  were  meritorious,  sa 
far  as  the  public  efforts  against  the  common  enemy 
are  to  be  considered. 

m 

Mr.  Whitbread,  as  well  as  the  party  with  which 
he  acted,  had  from  the  beginning  blamed  the  M'ar 
with  France ;  and  not  only  condemned  the  princi-« 
pies  in  which  it  originated,  but  the  manner  in  which  * 
^it  was  carried  on.  It  is  not  in  the  least  surprising, 
therefore,  that  they  should  lay  hold  on  every  oppor-i 
tunity  to  close  the  scene  of  blood.  We  accordingly 
find  that  when  Buonaparte,  on  his  return  from 
Egypt,  had  overturned  the  authority  of  the  direc- 
tory, and  supplied  their  power  by  a  consulate,  of 
which  he  himself  was  the  organ,  hopes  were  enter- 
tained of  a  speedy  pacification.     That  soldier  of 
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fiyrtrUAW  TTM  5PK>  sooner  invested  with  the  supreme 
power  thftu  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  king  of 
England^  in  which  he  evinced  an  ardent  desire  for 
4t  teraunation  of  hostilities.  His  majesty^  however^ 
was  advised  to  tr€ttt  this  overture  with  contempt : 
but  there  were  some  who  thought  differently  on  the 
jubject ;  and  when  Mr.  Dundas  ( now  viscount  Mel* 
viUe )  moved  an  address  to  the  throne  on  the  occa- 
^on^  JFebruary  3,  1800^  the  subject  of  this  monoir 
tose^  and  expressed  himself  in  substance  as  follows : 

He  began  by  observing,  '*  that  having  been  alwap  of  opinion 
^that  this  war  might  have  been  avoided  in  the  first  instance,  and 
having  uniformly  opposed  its  progress,  wh^iever  occasion  offered, 
he  could  not  refrain  from  delivering  his  sentiments  on  the  present 
tubject  of  negociation.    The  right  honourable  secretary*  had  set 
.f>£r  artfully  enough,  by  calling  the  attenticm  of  the  house  to  all 
those  enormities  which  had  taken  place  since  the  conuneacement 
.of  the  French  revolution ;  and  asking  if  any  person  would  noir 
justify  it  ?     For  his  part  he  (Mr.  Whitbread)  had  ever  maintained 
but  one  opinion  on  the  subject  5  and  he  was  free  to  say,  that  had  it 
not  been  for  the  interference,  tlie  folly,  and  ambition  of  the  other 
.powers  of  Europe,  the  French  revolution  would,  at  this  time, 
have  borne  a  very  different  complexion ;  but  every  attempt  to 
repress  its  evils  has  only  disseminated  them  wider.     Added  to  all 
,  this,  a  worse  effect  followed,  which  was,  the  extinction  of  liberty 
in  almost  every  part  of  Europe,  under  the  pretext  of  counteract- 
ing the  licentious  principles  of  France. 

"  The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  remarked,  that  from  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution  France  had  shewn  a  sovereign 
contempt  of  treaties  ;  and,  within  these  ten  years  past,  liad  been 
at  war  with  almost  every  state  in  Europe.  In  saying  this  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  had  only  pronounced  his  own  panegyric  \ 
for  he  had  informed  the  house  that  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  invite 
^~ — ■ — I" ■.--,.         '   ■  ^      .- -, 
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Cteiry  power  in  Eutope  to  unite  in  one  common  cause  against 
fiance,  the  common  enemj  of  mankind.  In  this  he  suc- 
ceeded i  but  whether  from  want  of  good  ^ith,  ability,  or  power, 
the  views  of  the  allies  had  been  frustrated,  and  the  French  revolu- 
tion had  always  risen  superior  to  their  adverse  endeavours. 

*^  The  right  honourable  gentleman  objected  highly  to  the  conduct 
of  the  French  rulers  in  respect  of  neutral  nations ;  but  did  he  not 
recollect  the  conduct  of  Prussia  towards  Hamburgh  ?  Did  bm 
forget  lord  Hervey  and  lord  Hood,  who  ordered  the  French  minis- 
ters  to  be  dismissed  from  Florence  ?  Did  he  forget  Mr.  Drake  at 
Genoa,  and  the  threats  which  induced  that  neutral  power  to  dis- 
miss her  French  inhabitants  ? 

''  There  certainly  was  a  great  oversight  committed  by  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  in  complaining  so  much  of  the  French  for 
that  very  crime  in  which  we  ourselves  were  equally  involved. 

"  The  want  of  good  £iith  had  been  alleged  as  a  reason  for  not 
tiegoctating  with  France.  Mr.  Whitbread  said  he  should  be  glad 
to  know  if  his  majesty*s  ministers  had  always  acted  upon  princi- 
ples of  good  faith  in  their  former  negociations  with  that  country  ? 
The  ri^t  honourable  gentleman  had  told  the  house  that  he  feared 
they  would  have  been  successful  [f  No,  no/  was  repeated  firom 
fhe  treasury  bench].  Mr.  Whitbread  then  corrected  himself,  by 
using  the  exact  words  of  the  right  honourable  gentlemen,  and 
hext  proceeded  to  remark  on  the  mission  of  lord  Malmesbuiy  ta 
Paris. 

**  The  jacobin  government  then  existing  was  no  obstacle  to  a 
Degociation  in  the  estimation  of  his  lordship,  or  of  those  who  sent 
Lim.    He  was  not  commissioned  to  insist  on  a  renunciation  upon- 
dieir  part  of  existing  principles,  or  on  acknowledgments  tending 
to  their  own  crimination.    Yet  without  these  essentials,  these 
|ireliminaries,  his  lordship  expected  good  fidth  on  their  part  to  any 
•Oea^  that  might  have  been  concluded ;  otherwise  his  attempt  at 
negociation  could  not  have  been  sincere.    But  how  did  the  present 
professions  of  ministers  agree  with  this  their  past  oonduct  ?  or  how 
could  the  declaration  of  his  majesty  be  af  all  justified,  unless  we 
dearly  understand  that  even  a  jacobia  g^vemment  may  be  treated 
with  on  principles  of  leoiprocal  good£dth  ?  F91:  his  mipesfy,  even  at 
1806-18Q7.  p 
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a  Cime  when  the  country  was  elaled  by  the  victory  of  lord  Duncan^ 
had  declared  his  pacific  wislies  to  the  French  nation. 

'*  Tilings,  however,  were  now  changed  3  and  his  majesty**  mi- 
nisters had  abandoned  the  idea  of  treating  with  a  jacobin  govern^ 
ment,  though  it  had  been  before  no  interdicted  tiling  5  for  hi« 
majesty  had  fairly  and  fully  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  nego- 
ciate  with  such  a  government.  Two  attempts  were  made  to  this 
effect  j  nor  were  tlie  French  to  be  justified  for  any  share  they 
might  have  in  rendering  them  ineffectual. 

''  In  the  second  negociation  at  Lisle  one  set  of  plenipotentiariea 
was  recalled,  and  a  more  Jacobinical  set  sent  in'  their  places  :  stiU 
no  objection  was  started  to  further  negociation ;  but  his  majesty 
declared  in  tlie  face  of  all  Europe  tliat  he  was  ready  to  conclude  a 
treaty  with  them,  if  their  overtures  haol  been  at  all  reconcilable  t» 
the  honour  and  interests  of  his  subjects  and  his  allies. 

"  A  revolution  in  France  now  puts  in  power  one  person  instead 
of  five.  That  person  tJiinks  propei*  to  muke  overtures  to  his  ma- 
jesty ;  axid  this  he  doe"-'  in  a  niani;er  agreeable  to  the  rights  of  ci- 
vilized nations,  and  -in  no  way  incompatible  with  that  respect 
which  is  due  from  one  crowned  head  to  another.  In  saying 
crowned  head,  Mr.  "Wliiibrcad  disclaimed  every  mlention  on  hift 
pjirt  of  softening,  by  any  terms,  whatever  crime  attached  to  tha 
first  consul  of  France  in  his  late  assumj)tion  of  power.  » 

''  Ilis  power,  however  attained,  if  once  eoiisolidated,  must,  he 
said,  be  respected  as  well  aj>  the  most  legitimate.  But,  as  it  now 
precariously  stood,  the  house  was  called  upon  to  coubldcr  on  tlie 
propriety  of  negociation j  to  discountenance  \\hich  many  arfl^u- 
ments  had  been  drawn  from  tlw;  character  of  the  first  consul,  wh^ 
was  represented  both  as  an  infractor  of  treaties,  and  an  unprinci- 
pled blasphemer.  Every  topic  that  could  revile,  and  ever)'-  art  tliat 
could  blacken,  had  been  resoned  to,  for  the  purposes  of  i>oliti- 
cal  slander  5  and  he  was  very  sorry  to  see  tliat  the  intercepted  cor- 
respondence, strengtliened  and  embellished  with  notes,  and,  per- 
haps too,  garbled,  had  made  its  appearance  with  a  view  to  preju- 
dice the  country  against  Uie  chief  consul,  and  thereby  to  set  at  a 
distance  c\'ery  hope  of  a  negociation  for  peace. 

**  It  had  been  said  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  that 
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•ince  Buonaparte  had  been  known  to  mankind/ in  no  one  instance 
had  he  ever  observed  a  treaty,  or  kept  an  armistice.  But  before 
attention  was  paid  to  such  vague  assertion^  or  the  house  came  to 
any  conclusion,  they  should  turn  tlieir  eyes  to  matter  of  fact.  It 
was  not  general  declamation  alone  that  should  influence  persons 
to  vote  for  the  proposed  address.  If  assertions  had  been- -made 
which  were  not  true,  the  house  should  beware  of  reposing  any 
further  confidence  in  those  who  had  misled  them. 

*'  It  was  well  known  that  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben  were  not 
broken,  or  the  poace  with  Austria  infringed,  by  Buonaparte  j  for 
before  these  events  took  place  he  had  left  Europe.  Even  by. any 
influence  in  the  councils  of  France  he  could  not  be  supposed  to 
have  had  a  hand  in  the  infractions  of  those  treaties* 

''The  conduct  of  Buonaparte  at  Venice  Mr.  Whitbread  did  not 
attempt  to  defend,  any  more  than  he  did  that  of  Austria  Thqr 
"Were  both  alike  culpable ;  and  both,  so  far  as  their  transactions  at 
Venice  went,  equally  worthy  of  being  treated  with.  France  at 
all  times  had  been  notorious  for  her  want  of  faith  in  keeping  trea« 
ties  J  but  it  was  known  also  that  other  governments  kept  them  no 
longer  than  they  were  found  beneficial  to  them.  England  wat* 
bow  smarting  under  the  treachery  of  Prussia,  who  took  a  subsidy 
from  this  country,  and  then  ran  away  from  her  engagements. 
England,  however,  was  said  to  be  actuated  by  nobler  views,  and 
to  respect  and  adhere  firmly  to  treaties. 

*'  Mr.  Whitbread  said  he  would  put  it  to  his  majesty's  ministers 
whether  they  had  not  endeavoured  repeatedly  to  provoke  Austria 
and  Prussia  to  an  infraction  of  their  treaties  ?  Iheir  charity,  ha 
was  afraid,  in  this  instance  began  at  home.  This  general  charge 
of  want  of  good  faith  he  did  not  mean  as  any  justification  of  tho 
violation  of  treaties  j  but  to  shew  that  if  ministers  would  treat 
with  none  but  immaculate  governments  they  could  never  expect 
to  have  an  ally  or  friend.  Anothei  charge  was  brought  aga  nst 
Buonaparte,  namely,  his  conduct  towards  the  Cisalpine  republic.  • 
But  this  was  totally  unmerited  on  his  part,  as  it  was  the  entira 
act  of  the  executive  directory.     . 

''  The  right  honourable  gentleman  then  came  to  the  Egyptian 
expedition^  whose  detail  was  reported  to  be  replete  with  horror^. 

Hi 
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Mr.  Whitbread  said  that  before  he  would  give  credit  to  -wh^t  i*^ 
lately  published  concerning  it  in  the  intercepted  letters/  or  form 
anj  judgment  of  the  conduct  of  Baonaparte,  he  would  beg  to  know 
if  the  documents  laid  before  the  public  were  given  just  as  they 
wem&und)  nothing  kept  back^  and  nothing  modified^  to  answer 
any  sinister  purpose  whatetrer  ?  Waving  this  objection,  how* 
ever,  he  would  take  the  letters  just  ats  they  are ;  and,  on  an  exa- 
mination of  them^  he  could  not  but  charge  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  with  some  degaee  of  inaccuracy  in  his  statements. 

**  It  was  said  that  Buo&a})arte  ordered  general  Kleber  to  negou 
eiate  with  the  Porte,  but  to  delay  the  completion  of  the  treaty  till 
such  time  as  he  should  hear  from  France^  The  completion  of  the 
treaty  was  the  evacuation  of  Egypt,  which  Kleber  might  very  well 
have  been  told  to  delay,  without  any  reasonable  charge  of  treache- 
ry on  the  side  of  Buonaparte.  It  was  said  that  he  who  could  have 
invaded  Egypt  ought  never  to  be  treated  with.  To  seize  and  co- 
lonize that  country  had  always  been  a  favourite  scheme  of  the  old 
government  of  France.  The  only  difference,  therefore,  between 
the  two  is,  tliat  the  new  government  of  France  had  executed 
what  the  old  one  had  only  plaimed. 

*'  Treachery  of  that  kind,  however,  was  not  confined  to 
Prance:  for  Prussia  could  seize  Silesia >  and  tliree  of  the  first 
powers  of  Europe,  while  England  was  a  tame  spectator,  could 
divide  and  appropriate  to  themselves  the  unfortunate  kingdom  of 
Poland.  Yet  Austria  and  Russia,  the  chief  agents  in  this  trans- 
action, are  still  our  good  and  true  allies ;  and  with  this  contradic- 
tion staring  them  in  the  faces,  ministers  refuse  to  treat  with  one 
whom  they  deem  treacherous  and  unjust. 

.  *^  Buonaparte  is  full  as  good  as  they  are  r  if  he  has  broken  trea- 
ties, so  have  they  >  if  he  has  killed  his  ten  thousands,  Suwarrow 
also  has  killed  his  ten  thousands. 

.  "  The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  said  what  he  wished  io 
be  the  result  of  the  war  ;  it  was  the  reinstatement  of  the  Bourboa 
£unily  on  the  throne  of  France,  and  for  this  England  was  to  be 
drained  of  her  blood  and  treasure.  If  the  conduct  of  Buonaparte 
was  to  be  fairly  considered,  he  might  appear  much  more  worthy  of 
confidence  than  was  generally  supposed.    His  letter  to  his  ma* 
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jesty  was  full  of  good  seose ;  equally  free  both  from  republican 
familiarity  and  courtly  adulation.  Preparatory  to  any  n^ociatloa 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  seemed  to  suppose  that  it  is  ne« 
pessary  for  Buonaparte  to  renounce  all  the  principles  of  the  former 
Frepch  governments.  This  was  completely  done,  He  had  said  that 
his  majesty  ruled  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects ;  and  had  changed 
hi»  address  entirely  from  the  republican  ;node.  This  certainly  wai 
a  tacit  renuodalion  of  the  principles  of  his  predecessors  j  and  ai 
much  as  could  be  expected  from  the  governor  of  a  great  nation, 

''  The  perfidy  of  Buonaparte  had  been  discerned  in  his  attempt 
to  make  a  separate  peace ;  but  this  disposition  did  not  appear  io 
the  lett^s  on  the  table,  Th^re  was  not  one  expression  wiych 
could  lead  to  suppose  that  he  was  }ess  willing  to  treat'  with  the 
allies  of  £ngland  than  with  England  herself  |  and  perhaps,  had 
his  first  dispatches  beep  received  with  any  reasonable  considera- 
tion^ the  next  courier  sent  by  Buonaparte  would  have  brought  over 
his  proposals  for  treating  with  those  allies, 

**  Pacification  now  seemed  to  be  the  wish  of  Buonaparte :  this 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  correspondence  amply  testified ;  and  the  for- 
cible expres$ions  he  had  made  use  of^  though  indirect^  sufficiently 
proved  that  he  meant  to  include  our  allies,  AH  the  arguments, 
therefore^  drawn  from  a  contrary  supposition^  to  set  aside  a  nego- 
tiation for  peace^  must  be  suspected  of  being  rather  unsound  and 
^lacious.  But  let  it  be  supposed  that  while  we  refuse  to  nego- 
ciate  (said  Mr.  Whitbread)  our  enemies  act  a  contraxy  part,  and 
seize  the  moment  of  pacific  overture  from  Buonaparte.  What  then 
would  be  the  consequence  ?  We  should  be  left  to  negociate,  at 
some  future  time,  on  grounds  far  less  advantageous  than  the  pre- 
sent. The  right  honourable  gentleman  seemed  to  forget  the  hu- 
miliating curcumstances  of  a  former  negociation,  the  necessity  of 
which  was  dictated  by  a  desertion  of  our  allies.  Such  an  event 
might  happen  again  3  and  how  far  it  was  pnident  to  submit  tho 
country  to  such  a  contingency  the  house  were  tlien  to  judge.  ^ 

"  The  present  government  of  France  had  met  the  unlimited, 
unqualified  abjase  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  :  it  was  un- 
worthy of  all  confidence;  there  could  be  no  seciu-ity  in  its  most 
9o]en|iD  treaties  3  but  the  question  still  reeurred.  How  could  wq 
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treat  with  a  former  government  stained  with  the  same  crimet, 
.  and  chargeable  with  the  same  levity  of  comicils  ?  The  restoration 
of  the  ancient  line  of  princes  was  a  desirable  event.  What,  there* 
fore,  was  asked  of  Buonaparte  ?  or  what  had  ministers,  in  their 
communications  with  him,  endeavoured  to  exact  preparatory  to  a 
pegociation  for  peace  ?  That  Eaonaparte  should  acknowledge  him- 
9elf  an  usurper,  recant  his  pr'nciples,  and  descend  from  the  throne 
that  be  now  fills,  to  accommodate  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Bour- 
bon !  Such  was  the  very  modest  desire  of  mhiisters,  and  what, 
no  doubt,  their  sincerity  had  led  them  to  suppose  the  chief  con- 
sul would  comply  with.  But  was  it  really  the  wish  of  the  people 
of  Englard  to  lavish  their  blood  and  treasure  to  restore  to  the 
throne  of  France  the  family  of  Bourbon  ?  There  were,  he  knew, 
5ome  fanatics  who  would  contend  for  this ;  but  he  hoped  their 
numbers  were  few.  Yhc  majority  of  the  jieople,  he  believed, 
possessed  better  sense,  and  would  wish  tohght  in  a  better  cause. 

"  The  right  honourable  gentleman  carried  his  veneration  of  tlie 
ancient  royal  family  of  France  to  an  extravagant  lengthy  by  an  en- 
deavour to  palliate  their  crimes :  if  they  were  perfidious,  their 
perfidy  was  of  a  noble  kind'j  if  ambitious,  their  ambition  v.as  of 
the  most  sublime  nature.  Mr.  Whitbread  asked,  if  tlie  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  had  forgotten  the  coi  durr  of  I^uis  the  Four- 
teenth in  his  se'zure  of  Holland,  and  tl.'  perfidy  of  the  Bourbon 
family  duiing  tlie  Americnn  war,  by  which  a  whole  contiuent  was 
separated  from  its  n  (iher-state  ?  It  was  from  tlie  perfidv  of  this 
family  that  the  revolution  itself  might  take  its  date.  Louis  XIV, 
had  acted  the  part  of  the  most  cruel  tyra»it,  in  his  persecuting  for 
religion,  and  extirpating,  by  the  rev(x:ation  of  ihe  edict  of  Nantes, 
so  many  thousands  of  his  best  subjects.  By  such  means  were 
the  affections  of  its  subjects  alienated  from  the  Bourbon  family  j 
and  was  it  the  duty  of  this  country  to  reverse  the  penalties  they. 
<:hose  to  iufilct  upou  it  ?  Could  it  be  su])posed  that  it  was  the 
duty' of  Englibhmen  to  restore  a  banished  king  to  his  throne,  or 
the  pope  to  his  tiara  ? 

*'  Mr.  Whitbrend  then  insisted  that  we  were  now  contending 
either  for  one  or  other  of  these  two  things :  to  reinstate  a  Bour- 
Ibpn  on  the  throne,  or  to  exterminate  the  rest  of  those  persons  ij^ 
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France  who  held  Jacobinical  principles.  If  the  former  supposi- 
tion was  true,  we  were  %hting,  he  thought,  for  an  unattainable 
object,  and  the  contest  must  be  endless  5  if  for  the  latter,  we 
were  fighting  for  an  opinion ;  and  both  were  equally  absurd. 
Buonaparte  himself  had  done  more  to  ruin  jacobinism  than  any 
other  person,  by  taking  all  the  executive  authority  into  his  own 
hands,  destroying  clubs,  and  repressing  the  licentiousness  of  the 
press.  That  great  organ  of  sedition  was  now  laid  asleep.  Buona- 
parte well  knew  that  till  that  was  done  his  situation  could  not  be 
secure.  It  was  denied  that  the  war  was  continued  to  reinstate  the 
family  of  Bourbon,  however  desirable  such  an  event:  tlie  de- 
struction of  jacobinism  was  already  accomplished,  for  what 
then,  it  might  be  asked,  was  the  war  continued  ?  Till  Buonaparte 
bad  consolidated  his  power,  and  was  able  and  willing  to  maintain 
his  engagements.  To  some  indefinite  time,  therefore,  we  were 
to  go  on,  amidst  all  the  calamities  and  expences  of  hostilities. 
The  farce  of  Lisle  was  to  be  repeated  over  and  over  again  3  as  we 
found  ourselves  distressed,  we  were  to  sue  for  negociations,  re- 
ceive some  new  insult,  get  the  national  spirit  roused,  and  fight 
with  redoubled  vigour. 

"  The  letter  of  Talleyrand  had  been  urged  as  an  apology  for 
that  of  lord  Grenville.  But  if  the  first  was  objectionable,  the 
second  "was  respectful.  It  came  in  the  way  also  which  tlie  forms 
of  our  government  required  j  neither  did  it  contain  one  offensive 
expression.  Such  was  the  apparent  sincerity  of  the  present 
French  government.  They  would  negociate  if  we  would  let 
them.  So  unexceptionable  had  their  conduct  been,  that  argu- 
ments drawn  by  lord  Grenville  from  the  first  letter  were  forced  to 
be  employed  to  answer  a  second,  and  a  very  different  one.  A 
complete  negative,  however,  we  are  told,  is  not  given  to  the 
overtures  of  Buonaparte  for  peace ;  and  so  far  as  this  was  the  case 
it  might  be  fortunate  for  the  countr}^ 

*'  Before,  however,  any  decision  was  made  on  the  present 
question,  the  house  should  consider  the  relative  situation  of  this 
^rountry  with  her  allies.  The  allies  do  not  appear  to  enter  at  all 
into  each  other's  views ;  there  seems  to  be  no  regular  point  of 
anion  between  them>  no  community  of  interests.    One  of  the 
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coalitions  against  France  had  already  failed ;  and  a  single  fbrt»« 
Date  event  on  the  side  of  France  might  occasion  a  second  dissolu-* 
tion  of  such  heterogeneous  materials.    Austria  did  not  pretend  to 
have  any  communication  or  connection  with  us }  she  had  even  re-^ 
fused  our  subsidies.    The  emperor  of  Russia  had  declared  ipsa 
facto  for  the  restoration  of  royalty  in  France.    England  could  not 
aay  quite  so  much  on  this  subj^t,  however  it  might  be  an  object 
of  her  wishes.    On  this  point  it  appeared  to  him  that  Russia  wz% 
deceived ',  and  we  were  also  deceived  with  respect  to  the  cori 
diality  existing  between  Austria  and  Russia,    In  the  foreign  pa-i 
pers  one  party  blamed  tli^  other  for  its  want  of  success  in  the 
latt^  part  of  the  last  campaign.    No  treaty  existed  between 
them  that  bound  them  to  any  one  point>  or  united  them  in  one 
system ;  but  they  were  all  moving  in  irregular  orbits, 

*^  Between  Russia  and  England  there  could  be  no  common 
cause.    The  alliapce  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  was  but  a  rope 
of  sand.    The  emperor  of  Russia  evidently  wished  to  aggrandise 
bimself  at  the  expence  of  the  Pprte.    Qoujd  it  be  supposed^ 
therefore^  that  the  allies  would  ever  act  in  any  kind  of  concertj^ 
9S  one  man  ?    And  without  thisj  combined  operations  could  not 
well  be  successful.    Mr.  Whitbread  then  brought  to  the  recoUec-. 
tion  of  the  house  the  case  of  America,  which  had  been  insulted 
t)y  France,  and  every  thing  at  one  tipe  bore  the  appearance  of 
hostility )  yet  the  president  of  that  country  had  pursued  a  line  of 
conduct  v^ry  different  from  what  we  had  done,  by  appointing  a 
person  to  negociate  between  the  two  countries.    This  conduct  the 
ministers  of  this  country  might  iiave  adopted ;  its  salvation^  he 
thought,  depended  upon  it,    The  member  for  Bedford  coiy:lude4 
by  saying  that,  under  our  present  circumstances^  y(e  ought  not 
\o  refuse  the  proposals  of  Buonaparte  for  a  general  pacification  ^ 
and  that  it  was  the  interest  of  this  cpuntry  that  a  peace  shpuld  bQ 
concluded  as  speedily  as  possibfe.** 

Mr.Whitbre^d  bad  now  acquired  a  high  chi^racter 
for  talents  VLud  i^itegrity.  Hi?  exertions  in  the  cause 
pf  his  country^  his  large  fortunoj^  his  zeal^  stipiuUted 
into  exertion  hy  existing  abuses^  and  at  the  same  im^ 
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moderated  by  good  sense,  the  bounds  of  which  it 
had  never  overstepped ;  all  these  considerations^  had 
obtained  for  him  a  high  reputation.  Clients,  in  the 
original  sense  of  the  term,  were  not  wanting,  Ap^ 
plications  for  redress  were  received  from  all  parts  of 
the  empire ;  and  now  that  the  fervour  of  political 
violence  has  ceased,  it  will  perhaps  be  readily  con-, 
ceded  by  liberal  men,  that  the  bounds  not  only  of 
law,  but  of  justice,  were  occasionally  violated  at 
this  period. 

In  respect  to  cases  of  this  kind  we  shall  only 
mention  two,  in  both  of  which  Mr,  Whitbrea4 
took  the  lead,     Tlie  one  was  that  of  the  reverend 
Fyshe  Palmer,  who  with  Skirving,  Muir,  and  Ge- 
rald, was  driven  into  exile  for  exercising  tlie  right 
of  uttering  those  very  opinions,  the  popularity  of 
which  had  procured  for  the  premier  of  that  day  the 
exalted  station  which  he  then  held ;  and  finally  led^ 
in  the  course  of  events,  to  his  apotheosis.     The 
other  was  that  of  Mr.  Morison,  a  respectable  farmer 
in  the  county  of  Banff^  who,  without  the  commis- 
sion of  any  known  crime,  and  on  the  slightest,  as 
well  as  most  conteipptible,  evidence,  of  a  remote 
possibUitt/  of  disloyaUjf,  stood  a  great  chance  of  be** 
ing  cut  off  from  the  common  intercourse  of  society ; 
and,  in  case  of  invasion^  was  destined  to  have  be^ 
come  a  prisoner,  perhaps  a  victim  I 

In  the  former  instance  the  horrors  of  captivity 
were  not  softened ;  but  in  the  latter  a  great  officer 
of  the  crown,  if  not  overcome,  was  at  least  put  to 
yhame ;  $md  although  he  escaped  punishment  under 
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the  shelter  of  the  previous  question,  yet  lifi  soon 
after  retired  from  the  political  arena,  and  ceased  to 
remain  a  member  of  the  legislature. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  many  new  an<l  sin- 
gular events  occurred.  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  colleagues 
withdrew  suddenly  from  oflSce ;  and  knowing  that 
they  possessed  but  little  popularity,  were  never  at 
the  trouble  of  assigning  their  reasons  for  a  measure 
which  still  appears  mysterious.  Meanwhile  Mr. 
Addington  having  leaped  with  a  single  bound  from 
the  speaker's  chair  to  the  treasury-bench,  became 
minister ;  and  as  he  professed  himself  a  friend  to 
economy,  a  fruitful  crop  of  abuses  presented  them- 
selves. Those  in  the  naval  *  department  alone  at 
once  excited  the  attention  and  the  indignation  of 
the  nation.  Nine  previous  reports  by  the  commis- 
sioners f  were  treated  with  great  attention.   But  the 

tenth,  which  implicated  tue  right  honourable  Henry 

»  ■  11  ■■       II     ■  ■     I       I      11.       > 

*  The  mismanagement  of  the  affairs  of  the  navy  has  been  a 
lubject  of  frequent  complaint  in  parliament :  it  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable, tliat,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1/1 1,  the  house  of  com- 
mons made  a  complaint  to  queen  Anne,  similar  in  many 
respects  to  that  so  recently  exhibited.  "  With  regard  to  the 
debt  of  the  navy,  we  find  that  one  great  discouragement  and 
burden  which  that  part  of  the  ser\'ice  has  lain  under,*  has  been 
from  a  liberty  tliat  has  been  used  of  diverting  several  sums  issued 
to  that  service,  and  transferring  them  to  other  purposes,  for  which 
they  were  not  intended,**  &e. 

This  c  ire  urn  stance  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  in  any 
•f  tlie  debates. 

t  Ch.  M.  Vole,  Evan  Law,  John  Ford,  H.  Nicliols,  and  W. 
^lackworth  Praed,  esqrs. 
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Pimdas,  tlirn  lord  Melville,  who  had  by  this  time 
f  eturned  once  more  to  power,  under  the  auspices  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  fixed  the  attention  of  the  public,  who 
contemplated  the  (^onduct  of  that  nobleman  with  a 
degree  of  earnestness  that  had  seldom  been  witness* 
ed  before.  Indeed,  on  many  accounts,  he  was  far 
from  being  popular.  He  had  been  one  of  the  most 
zealous  for  the  prosecution  of  the  x4merican  war; 
he  was  said  to  have  been  the  thief  cause  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  slave-trade ;  and  he  had,  on  all  oc- 
casions, been  the  decided  enemy  of  constitutional  re- 
form. However  true  or  false  these  accusations  may 
have  been,  the  truth  is,  he  was  not  generally  beloved 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  kingdom ;  and  as  it 
was  well  known  that  peculation  existed  somewhere, 
the  nation  called  aloud  for  punishment.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  a  man  of  an  undaunted  mind  and 
unimpeachable  character  stood  forth  his  accuser. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1805,  Mr.  Whitbread  rose 
in  his  place,  and  observed, 

"  Tliat  it  had  been  his  intention  to  move  tliat  the  tenth  report 
be  considered  by  a  committee  of  the  whole  house;  but  for  the 
sake  of  more  ample  discussion  he  would  rather  propose  certaia 
precise  resolutions.  The  commission  had  originated  witli  a  board 
of  admiralty,  at  whose  hcnd  was  placed  earl  St.  Vincent,  who  had 
so  successfully  fought  the  battles  of  his  countiy,  and  would  now, 
he  trusted,  be  no  less  successful  in  combating  and  bringing  to 
light  its  secret  enemies,  and  those  hidden  mii>es  of  corruptitm 
which  preyed  on  its  vitals.  The  commisaioners  appointed  to  that 
inquiry  were  most  honourable  men,  who  had  evinced  their  inte- 
.grity  and  firmness  hi  the  execution  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them. 
Little  had  been  done,  however,  on  their  various  reports,  li  tbey 
^'cre  opposed  by  numerous  difficulties,  and  attacked  by  insiniia- 
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tions^  ihey  more  deserved  the  gratitude  of  the  public  for  their  per« 
severance.  It  was  his  duty  to  bring  to  justice  the  delinquents  de- 
tected by  that  board  j  but  at  present  he  would  confine  himself  to 
the  principal  object  of  the  tenth  report.  The  house  would  have 
Tittle  doubt  tliat  lord  Melville  had  flagrantly  violated  the  law,  by 
conniving  at  certain  practices,  and  participating  in  the  emolument; 
for  which  he  desen-ed  censure,  and  which,  he  trusted,  woujd  be 
followed  up  by  an  adequate  punishment. 

"  Besides  this  nobleman,  Mr.  Trotter,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr. 
Sprott,  were  implicated.  It  was  also  an  imputation  against  the 
bank  of  England,  that  they  had  acted  improperly  in  paying  cer-* 
tain  drafts  5  and  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  imputec} 
the  blame  that  he  had  taken  no  steps  to  correct  the  abuses  whicb 
bad  appeared  years  ago.  AH  these  would  be  subjects  of  future 
consideration. 

••  In  conducting  the  charge  against  lord  Melville,  ^  man  who 
bad  held  so  many  high  and  important  offices,  he  would  act  with  due 
moderation  and  temper,'  but  with  the  firmness  becoming  the  im« 
portance  of  the  subject. 

'*  At  the  end  of  the  American  war  certain  resolutions  were 
made  on  the  reports  of  the  conmiissioners  for  investigating  the 
public  accounts,  for  preventing  the  treasurer  of  the  navy  from  ap«» 
plying  any  sum  in  hand  to  any  private  purpose,  or  to  divert  it  to 
any  other  public  purpose,  and  that  in  consequence  he  and  the 
principal  clerks  should  be  paid  certain  salaries.  The  charge  against 
the  noble  lord  was,  that  he  had  violated  these  resolutions.  Mn 
3arre,  who  was  in  office  at  the  time  of  passing  these  resolutions^ 
received  a  salary  of  four  thousand  pounds  as  a  compensation  for 
the  use  of  money,  and  in  lieu  of  all  fees  and  emolupients  what* 
$oever ;  and  it  was  proved  that,  since  the  act  of  parliament,  neit 
ther  he,  nor  any  of  the  subsequent  treasurers  (except  lord  Mel-* 
ville),  had  made  improper  use  of  one  sixpence.  Lord  Melville 
succeeded  Mr,  Barre  -,  and  where  his  lordship  kept  the  money  in 
his  first  treasurership  did  not  appear.  He  again  was  appointed  to 
the  office ;  and  held  it  from  January  1785  till  June  1800. 

''  In  1785  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  brought  in  a  bill  for 
regulating  and  reforming  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy,  whiciiL 


lord  Melville  himself  carried  through  the  house }  %nd  which  was 
lo  scrupulously  worded^  that  the  most  ingenious  lawyer  would  not 
be  able  to  torture  or  twist  it.  In  the  first*  instance  the  execution 
of  this  reformation  ^'as  postponed  six  months  -,  and  there  were  at 
least  strong  grounds  to  suppose  this  delay  was  for  lord  Melville's 
private  emolument.  The  charges  to  which  he  should  now  con- 
fine himself  against  lord  Melville  were,  his  appropriation  of  tho 
public  money  in  breach  of  the  law,  and  his  connivance  in  pecu- 
lation with  an  individual  who  was  his  servant.  Such  accusationi 
against  men  Ji^gh  in  office  were  rare,  but  not  without' precedent. 
It  will  be  remembered  with  what  severity  the  noble  lord  himself 
had  charged  sir  Thomas  Rumbold  with  offences  o£  a  similar  na- 
ture. In  this  case  the  commissioners  found  that  the  noble  lord 
bad  acted  contrary  to  law>  and  that  there  were  deficiencies 
against  him  to  the  amount  of  six  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thou- 
sand  five  hundred  pounds.  Where  he  had  occasion  to  introduce 
Mr.  Trotter,  it  was  to  be  understood  with  a  view  of  crimiuating 
bis  principal. 

"  The  report  was  said  to  be  ex  parte  5  but  it  appeared  that  the 
parties  had  every  opportunity  of  stating  the  truth,  and  even  of 
amending  the  evidence  they  had  given.  On  the  contrary,  these 
gentlemen  had  sheltered  themselves  under  the  fifth  clause  of  th» 
act  5  which,  in  his  opinbn,  strongly  evinced  a  sentiment  of  guilt. 
Mr.  Trotter  allowed  that  large  sums  of  money  had  been  taken 
out  to  his  own  private  account,  but  that  he  could  not  tell  how  the 
deficiencies  arose.  It  was  afterwards  discovered  that  the  sums  de- 
posited in  the  bank  had  been  drawn  from  tlience,  placed  with  pri- 
vate bankers,  and  applied  to  other  than  naval  services. 

''  Lord  Melville  being  called  to  explain  his  transactions  with 
Trotter,  stated  that  he  had  burnt  all  his  papers  5  a  most  extraordi- 
nary act  in  a  man  so  accustomed  to  business.  Mr.  Long,  it  ap- 
peared, had  received  fi^om  him  money  to  be  disposed  of  to  an- 
other branch  of  service.  Suppose  he  had  not  been  able  to  re- 
place it,  what  was  lord  Melville's  situation  >  At  any  rate  this 
appropriation  was  a  direct  violation  of  the  act.  The  honourable 
gentleman  then  traced  the  conduct  of  lord  Melville  and  Mr. 
Trotter  through  the  several  heads  of  connivance  and  participa- 
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tion  I  and  blamedi  in  very  forcible  terms^  the  appropriation  of  th€f 
public  money  ta  the  pnrchaso  of  bank  stocky  India  stocky  navy 
Wils,  &c.  as  clearly  made  out  by  the  report.  He  next  adverted 
to  the  examination  of  the  several  treasurers  of  the  navy,  antece* 
dent  and  posterior  to  lord  Melville,  who  on  being  asked  whether 
they  had  derived  any  profit  or  advantage  from  the  use  of  the  mo- 
ney iniprested  to  their  hands,  had  uniformly  replied  No ;  but 
when  the  question  was  put  to  his  lordship,  he  said  he  would  not 
tell.  What  was  this,  said  the  honourable  member,  but  the? 
strongest  presumption  of  guilt  ?  for  had  the  fact  been  otherwise^ 
the  noble  lord  would  have  boldly  spoken  out,  as  his  fellows  in  of- 
fice, and  answered  No.  He  concluded  by  moving  a  string  of 
resolutions,  tlie  substance  of  which  was  as  follows : 

"  First.  Tliat  the  house  of  commons,  in  the  year  1 782,  came  to 
certain  regulations  respecting  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  prohibit- 
ing hina  from  keeping  any  balances  of  tlie  public  moneys  in  hi» 
bands,  and  fixing  a  permanent  and  increased  salary  in  lieu  of  fees 
and  emoluments.  Likewise  prohibiting  any  paymaster  or  trea- 
•urer  of  the  navy  from  making  use  of  the  public  money,  or  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  applying  the  same  to  his  own  personal  advan- 
tage or  private  emolument  j  and  furtlier,  that  tlie  house  was  of 
opinion  that  the  naval  commissioners  had  acted  with  honour  to 
themselves,  with  benefit  to  the  community,  and  in  a  way  calcu- 
lated to  insure  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom. 

*' Secondly.  That  in  the  month  of  June,  1782,  the  salary  of  the. 
treasurer  of  the  navy  was  increased  to  four  thousand  pounds  per 
annum.  ' 

"  Thirdly.   That'  the  resolutions  above  recited  were  strictly- 
complied  with  by  Mr.  Barre  -,  who,  it  appeared,  had  not  derived 
any  emolument  or  advantage  from  the  public  money  :  neither  had 
Mr.  Douglas,  tlie  subaccountant. 

"  Fourthly.  That  on  the  igtli  of  August,  1782,  Mr.  Henry 
Dundas  succeeded  to  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy,  with  a 
fresh  ^crease  of  salary. 

"  Fifthly.  That  he  continued  in  office  till  1783 ;  and  that  on 
being  asked  by  the  naval  commissioners,  whether  during  that 
time^  he  had  made  use  of  the  public  money  for  purposes  of  private 
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•moltunent^  he  had  declined  to  answer  the  question  3  but  in  a 
letter,  subsequently  written,  he  had  stated  that  he  did  not  derive 
any  personal  advantage  from  the  public  money. 

*'  Sixtlily.  That  lord  fayning  held  the  office  after  that  period, 
and  did  not  apply  the  public  money  to  private  advantage. 

''  Seventhly.  That  on  the  5th  of  June,  1784,  Mr.  Henry 
Dundas  again  came  into  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy. 

"Eighthly.  That  in  1785  an  act  passed,  regulating  the  su  mi 
cf  money  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  that 
tlie  same  be  lodged  in  the  bank  of  England,  &c. 

"  Ninthly.  That  since  that  time  large  sums  of  the  public  mo- 
ney have  been  drawn  out  of  the  bank,  and  placed  at  a  private 
banker's  5  that  the  regulations  of  the  act  have  been  scandalously 
evaded  5  and  that  the  public  money  had  been  employed  in  dis- 
counting bills,  lent  upon  interest,  and  made  use  of  for  private  ad- 
I'antage  and  emolument. 

'^Tenlhly.  That  Mr.  Trotter  acted  as  subaccountant  under 
lord  Melville  5  and  his  lordship  having  been  pri\7  to  the  illegal  ap- 
plication of  the  public  money,  and  having  connived  at  it,  had 
been  guilty  of  a  gross  violation  of  the  law. 

"  Eleventlily.  That  large  sums  of  the  public  money,  set  apart 
for  the  uses  of  tlie  navy,  had  been  applied  to  otlier  services,  for 
which  no  documents  or  vouchei*s  were  in  existence.     And, 

"  Twelfthly  and  lastly.  That  lord  Melville,  in  so  applying  tlie 
public  money,  had  acted  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  his  duty, 
incompatible  with  the  regulations  of  tliat  house,  and  in  direct 
violation  of  tlie  act  regulating  his  conduct.'*  * 

These  resolutions  were  strenuously  and  power- 
fully opposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Canning,  the  attorney-general,  and  the  master 
of  the  rolls  ;  while  Mr.  Tierney,  lord  Henry  Petty, 
Mr,  Wilberforce,  &c.  spoke  against  the  previous 
question.  At  length,  on  a  division,  the  numbers 
proved  exactly  equal,  there  being  two  hundred  and 
fixteeu  on  each  side :  but  the  minister's  motion,  bj 
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trhich  it  had  been  intended  ta  put  An  end  to  ftll  In* 
quiry>  was  negatived  by  the  speaker's  vote«  On 
this  the  member  for  Bedford  moved  an  address  to 
his  majesty  ''for  removing  lord  Melville  from  his 
councils ;''  and  Mr.  Pitt  having  signified  a  wish  to 
adjourn  until  next  Wednesday^  Mr.  Fox  expressed 
his  assent^  ''  provided  it  was  understood  that  the 
house  should  not  sit  in  the  interval^  else  he  could 
not  consent  to  a  proposition  which  would  furnish 
the  chance  of  meeting  again  without  having  taken 
any  step  to  remove  a  disgraced  administration  !" 

A  few  days  after^  Mr.  Pitt  announced  that  lord 
Melville  had  tendered  his  resignation  as  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty^  which  his  majesty  had  been  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  accept. 

Mr.  Whitbread  on  this  said,  ''  the  intimation  now  given  would 
"by  no  means  prevent  his  submitting  the  proposition,  of  which  he 
had  given  notice  on  a  former  night.  Were  this  object  of  a  mere 
personal  nature  to  injure  the  feelings  of  lord  Melville,  he  and  hi< 
friends  would  have  felt  their  triumph  already  sufficient ;  as  ^  as 
individual  humiliation  could  extend,  it  was  indeed  complete.  But 
the  cause  he  advocated  was  superior  to  all  petty  or  party  considera- 
tions ;  it  was  the  cause  of  public  justice,  which  demanded,  as  a 
tribute  necessary  to  the  dignity  of  the  country,  to  the  satisfactiou 
of  the  people,  and  to  the  consistence  of  this  house,  that  the  return 
of  lord  Melville  to  power  should  be  rendered  impossible. 

"  The  event  of  the  former  debate  wau  glorious  to  the  house, 
and  gratifying  to  the  country  in  the  highest  degree.  The  general 
voice,  nay  the  looks  pf  all  ranks,  bespoke  the  joy  of  the  people, 
and  their  gratitude  to  their  representatives,  llie  balance  being 
equal,  the  speaker,  with  dignified  justice,  gave  his  vote  in  favour 
of  the  resolutions.  It  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  persons  with 
whom  he  had  the  honour  to  act,  as  well  as  many  usually  on  th* 
opposite  si^e^  that  farther  and  mor«  efiectual  proceedings  should 
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Ins  had  against  lord  Melville.  At  present  the  dbject  of  hv  mo- 
tion  would  be  to  deprive  him  of  eveiy  office  he  holds  during  plea** 
sure,  and  duonin  him  from  his  majesty's  council  and  presence  for 
ever* 

**  Mr.  Whitbread  then  stated^  that  he  should  immediately 
«fter  the  holidays  move^  that  the  attorney-general  be  directed 
lo  take  measures  against  lord  Melville  and  Mr.  Trotter^  to 
compel  these  delinquents  to  give  an  account  of  the  moneys  they 
have  had^  and  to  refund  the  {«ofits  obtained  through  the  misap* 
plication  of  the  public  money. 

"  There  Were  other  mysterious  points  connected  with  the  tenth 
report^  an  inquiry  into  which  he  intended  to  move  for. 

*^  The  rigfit  honourable  gentleman  opposite  had  acknowledged 
his  being  a  party  to  one  transactiop  by  which  the  act  was  violated^ 
in  the  appropriation  of  the  navy  money  to  other  services.  To  in- 
quire  into  this,  and  various  other  topics,  he  should  move  fox  the 
^appointment  of  a  select  committee.  As  to  the  imputation  against 
Che  bank,  part  of  that  appeared  to.have  arisen  from  a  mistake  of 
the  evidence  oi  the  cashier.  If  so>  the  imputation  should  not 
be  sufiered  to  remain  $  a  further  exannnation  should  be  instituted. 
Tbe  right  honourable  gentleman  would  also  have  an  opportunity 
of  disproving  the  general  understanding,  that  the  irregular  man* 
ner  in  which  the  money  was  drawn  by  Trotter  was  with  his 
knowledge,  and  without  his  ever  attempting  (o  put  a  stop  to  it. 
if  he.  did  not,  serious  proceedings  must  also  be  taken  agaipst  him. 

''  The  case  of  Jelliooe  also  would  deserve  the  particular  consi- 
deration of  the  committee  3  in  this  the  lords  of  the  treasury  were 
said  to  be  implicated  with  lord  Melville,  they  having,  it  is  be- 
lieved, granted  lord  Melville  a  release  from  this  debt  very  impro« 
perly. 

**  But  the  principal  questicm  for  the  committee  to  ipquiie  into 
would  be  the  participation  of  profits  in  his  office  of  tropsumr  of 
:the  navy ;  an  office  which,  of  all  tl^  numeroi^  ones  .hj»  held^ 
jseems  particHlarly  to  have  been  h'^  favourite. 

''Lord  Melville  at  his lastre-entcance  into ^dministf^atipn,  i^t 
i^gnlentedj  to.  lipid  an  offiqe  aecondin  rank,  po^tser,  .and  patr^Q* 
j(ge,  in  the  coyptry,  had  obtained  2fi  .addition  of  ^freen-i^- 
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dred  pounds  a  year  to  the  reveixUe  of  a  patent  pliace  teld  by  hint 
in  Scotland.  Lady  Melville  also^  who^  merits  were  not  before 
the  house^  received  a  grant  out  of  the  public  money  j  a  grant 
made  ill  a  very  clandestine  and  suspicious  manner  :  and  thisj  as 
well  as  the  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year,  deserved  inquiry  into. 
"  The  honourable  member,  after  repeating  the  opinion  that  he 
had  good  grounds  for  believing  that  a  decisive  majority  concurred 
with  him  as  to  the  necessity  of  this  measure,  concluded  by  mov« 
ing,  '  That  an  humble  address  should  be  present'ed  to  his  majesty, 
praying  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  dismiss  lord  Mel- 
ville from  all  offices  held  by  him  during  pleasurej  and  also  fiom 
his  council  and  presence  for  ever.'  *' 

This  motion^  however,  was  withdrawn^  at  the 
suggestion  of  several  of  his  friends ;  but  a  vote 
having  been  passed,  '^  that  the  former  resolutions 
be  laid  before  his  majesty,''  and  also,  *'  that  they  be 
carried  up  by  the  whole  house,"  he  was  pleased  to 
order  the  name  of  viscount  Melville  to  be  struck 
out  of  the  list  of  privy  counsellors. 

A  few  days  after  a  committee  was  nominated  for 
the  express  purpose  of  reporting  on  the  matter  be- 
fore the  commons ;  and  on  the  1 1th  of  June  viscount 
Melville  himself^  having  been  admitted  within  the 
body  of  the  house,  and  accommodated  with  a  chair, 
entered  into  an  elaborate  investigation  and  defence. 
When  he  had  retired,  Mr.  Whitbread  rose^  and  ex- 
pressed himself  nearly  as  follows  : 

'*  He  observed,  that  it  must  have  given  great  satisfaction 
to  the  house  that  the  noble  lord,  who  was  the  subject  of  the 
accusation  that  had  been  brought  forward  by  him,  and  against 
whom  the  house  had  passed  resolutions  of  censure,  had  taken 
this  opportunity  of  being  heard  on  the  charges  against  him.  It 
Would  afford  himself  complete  pleasure^  if  it  were  compatible 
>ritb  tb«  ftxms  fff  the  house^  that  the  noble  Itrd  ceuU  be  p;t» 
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tent  to'  ansvper  sdch  ai^guments  as  it  was  his  intieDtion  to  urge  on 
this  subject  The  noble  lord,  after  liaving  stated  in  the  strongest 
terjns  his  innocence,  had  expressed  his  expectation  that  posterity 
would  do  him  justice.  But  it  was  impossible  for  the  house  to 
take^  on  this  occasion,  the  assertions  of  the  noble  lord,  which  were 
contrary  to  his  own  testimony  on  oath,  and  to  the  declarations  of 
Cth&cs  also  under  a  similar  sanction.  If  the  noble  lord  was  willing 
even  to  go  on  his  trial,  he  had  stated  that  there  was  no  competent 
tribunal  in  the  countxy  to  try  him.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to 
be  tried  on  an  impeachment  before  his  peers,  because  some  of 
them'  had  already  prejudged  his  case ;  and  no  impartial  jury  could 
be  found  in  the  country,  because  their  minds  had  been  contami- 
nated against  him.  So  that>  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
noble  lord,  there  was  not  a  single  individual  in  the  whole  country 
'competent  to  try  him.  Towards  the  close  of  his  speech  the  noble 
•lord  had  said,  that  the  former  proceedings  adopted  by  vote  of  the 
house,  were  inconsistent  with  the  motion  he  proposed  to  make  tlu^t 
night  'y  but  he  denied  the  assertion. 

'  *'  He  called  upon  the  learned  gentleman  opposite  (the  attorney- 
general)  to  watch  all  that  should  fall  from  him  on  this  subject,  and 
to  correct  him  if  he  should  be  wrong ;  and  lie  repeated,  that  not 
one  of  their  former  proceedings  was  inconsistent  with  the  motion 
which  he  should  have  the  honour  of  submitting  to  the  house  that 
night.  The  noble  lord  had  alluded  to  soinething  that  had  fallen 
from  the  present  treasurer  of  the  navy  on  a  former  occasion.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  had  very  unnecessarily  put  a  question 
to  him,  when  he  first  gave  notice  of  his  motion  of  this  night, 
whether  in  bringing  the  motion  forward  he  acted  as  the  organ 
of  the  committee  >  The  right  honourable  gentlenian  knew  full 
well  that  he  was  not  the  organ  of  the  committee;  and  he  had  not 
hhnself  let  ^l  a  single  expression  that  could  lead  any  gentleman  to 
suppose  that  he  was.  If  there  were  to  be  any  organ  of  the  com* 
mittee  it  must  unquestionably  have  been  tlie  chairman.  But 
though  the  question  was  put  without  necessity,  it  miglit  not  hav«^ 
been  put  witliout  design.  It  might  have  been  put  for  the  purpose 
of  intimating  that  the  motion  had  been  brought  forward  against 
the  sense  of  the  committee.    Tlie  conmiittee,  however,  bad  not 
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come  to  any  decision  or  resolatiofi  on  the  subject)  and,  ite  t 
member  of  that  committee,  helookeduponhimaelfai  justified  in 
submitting  to  the  hoi^  of  commons  a  motion,  such  as  he  bad 
given  notice  of,  founded  on  the  report  of  the  committee  to  that 
house  of  commofls  which  had,  with  so  much  honour  to  thein^ 
selves,  voted  the  resolutions  of  the  8th  and  10th  April. 

''  The  first  proceeding  that  ensued  was  a  motion  for  a  com* 
mittee  to  inquire  into  the  matter  of  the  tenth  report,  after  which  a 
civil  process  had  been  proposed.  The  committee  was  agreed  to, 
but  under  such  restrictions  as  rendered  their  hiquiiy  of  little 
avail,  as  was  afterwards  proved,  and  he  had  then  predicted.  When 
the  motion  was  made  for  institutiDg  a  civil  suit  against  the  parties, 
an  amendment  had  been  proposed,  in  order  to  substitute  a  crlmi* 
nal  prosecution  5  but  the  civil  suit  had  been  preferred. 

*^  Did  the  civil  suit  preclude  a  crTminal  prosecution  ?  And 
what  would  be  the  consequence  if  such  a  doctrine  were  to  be  ad« 
mitted }  The  crown  might  thereby  at  any  time  defeat  the  ends 
of  justice,  and  shelter  a  public  delinqiient  from  an  impeachment, 
by  directing  a  civil  suit  to  be  commenced  against  him.  But  were 
there  never  in  fact  two  suits,  one  dvil  and  t'le  other  criminal, 
carried  on  againtt  the  same  individual  ?  YThenever  the  oflfenoe 
was  so  atrocious  as  to  call  for  exemplaiy  chastisement,  a  civil  ae« 
tion  took  place  for  the  recovery  of  the  money,  and  a  criminal 
prosecution  for  the  punishment  of  the  offender. 

**  NotwithsUfnding  all  that  had  been  sald1)y  the  noble  lord,  he 
could  not  consider,  nor  could  the  house,  nor  would  the  country 
consider,  that  the  bare  recovery  of  the  money  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient satisfaction  or  punishment  in  the  present  case.  If  it  wera 
not  consistent,  however,  to  commence  a  criminal  prosecution 
whilst  a  civil  suit  was  dqiending,  what  was  the  house  to  do  ?  Why, 
to  cut  the  knot  they  could  not  untie,  to  abandon  the  civil  suit 
which  had  been  commenced,  and  to  institute  the  criminal  prate* 
cution,  which  alone  could  lead  to  an  adequate  punishment  of  hb 
delinquency.  There  was,  however,  another  course  that  might  be 
adopted,  to  suspend  the  civil  suit  till  the  criminal  prosecution 
•hould  be  brought  to  a  termination.  But,  said  the  noble  lord,  will 
you  plaee  me, b)r  adapting  the  metielk  tm  He  submittfd  le  yo«»  tila 
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sitoation  in  which  no  man  was  ever  placed  ?  Will  you  subject 
me  to  the  judgment  of  several  jurisdictions  at  the  same  time>  so 
that  tlie  evidence  taken  in  one  court  might  be  produced  in  another 
to  influence  its  decision  ?  What  was  the  situation  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings ?  When  the  impeachment  was  brought  against  him,  a  civil 
^uit  was  also  pending  against  him  in  the  court  of  chancery,  at  the 
suit  of  an  individual.  What  did  my  lord  Loughborough  on  this 
occasion  ?  He  directed  the  suit  to  be  suspended  till  the  impeach- 
ment should  be  decided.  This  was  exactly  what  he  proposed  j 
and  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  hpnoiuable  and  learned  gen- 
tleman opposite  (the  attorney-general)  had  not  made  such  pro- 
gress in  the  suit^  and  that  no  evidence  liad  y^  been  produced  in 
that  cause^  which  would  be  detrimental  to  the  noble  lord  if  pro- 
duced OB  the  impeachment. 

"  With  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  the  noble  lord*s  speech,  in 
which  he  had  appealed  ip  the  feelings  of  the  house,  lie  was  at 
much  alive  as  any  honourable  gentleman  to  the  force  of  it.    He 
was  not  insensible  to  the  feelings  of  the  noble  lord's  fiuniily  or  re- 
latives as  to  the  degraded  state  in  which  the  noble  lord  had  repre- 
sented himself  as  placed.    He  felt  unfeigned  sorrow  and  regret  on 
the  occasion ;  but  was  it  consistent  with  his  public  duty  to  shrink 
from  the  prosecution  of  measures  whichlie  deemed  essential  to  the 
public  welfare  in  obedience  to  such  feelings  ?  The  situation  of  the 
noble  lord  was  the  same  as  that  of  all  gieat  public  delinquents. 
Jls  to  the  defence  which  the  noble  lord  had  thought  proper  to 
make,  jbo  far  was  he  froni  thinking  it  a  justification,  that,  in  his 
opinion,  it  furnished  additional  documents,  aggravating  even  those 
parts  of  his  case  on  which  the  house  of  commons  liad  already 
voted  condenmation.    The  noble  lord  has  said  that  he  was  al- 
ready punished.      How?    The  resolutions  were  voted  against 
him ;  and  on  the  same  night  a  moti«)n  made  for  an  address  for  his 
removal  from  office,  which  was  not  agreed  to.    The  noble  I6rd 
•then  resigned^  the  right  honourable  gentleman  opposite  suffering 
him  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  vote  of  tlie  house.    When  no- 
tice had  been  given  of  a  motion  for  an  address  for  his  removal 
from  his  majesty's'councils,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  again 
withdrew  him  from  the  vengeance  of  tb^  bouse.    So  that  it  was 
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not  in  consequence  of  a  vote  of  that  house,  but  of  the  advice  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  though  he  had  before  stated  his 
intention  not  to  give  such  advice  to  his  majesty,  that  the  noble 
lord  had  been  struck  out  of  the  list  of  privy  counsellors. 

"  The  additional  circumstances  that  had  now  come  out  with  re- 

« 

spect  to  the  tenth  report,  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  house  not 
to  adopt  the  impeachment,  or  some  criminal  prosecution.  It 
might  be  said  that  the  committee  had  no  power  to  investigate  the 
question  of  participation ;  and  he  admitted  that  no  such  power 
was  delegated  to  them,  and  that  they  had  no  intention  of  going 
^to  it.  But  the  matter  came  before  them  incidentally,  so  as  to 
warrant  him  in  charging  upon  lord  Melville  that  he  did  partici- 
pate ;  and  it  would  have  been  a  dereliction  of  duty  in  them  on 
such  a  case  not  to  have  done  so.  To  reduce  the  question  to 
the  analogy  with  private  life.  Suppose  a  gentleman  employed  a 
solicitor  to  settle  the  books  of  his  agent,  and,  not  suspecting  th« 
integrity  of  the  agftit,  told  the  solicitor  he  need  not  inquire*  very 
closely  into  the  accounts,  as  he  was  convinced  of  the  man's  ho- 
nesty. If  the  solicitor  should  discover  traces  of  corruption  in  the 
accounts,  would  he  not  be  bound  to  report  them  to  his  employer  ? 

"  So  the  committee,  when  incidentally  made  acquainted  with 
these  circumstances,  felt  themselves  bound  to  report  them  to  the 
house ;  and  when  they  are  laid  before  the  house,  what  course 
was  to  be  taken  but  by  impeachment  ?  They  were  yet  but  on  the 
brink  and  verge  of  the  discoveries  that  would  be  made.  They 
might  judge  of  what  was  to  come  by  what  had  been  already  found 
out  3  as  a  giant's  stature  might  be  judged  of  by  the  paring  of  his 
nails.  He  called  on  the  house,  therefore,  to  vote  for  the  impeach- 
fnent  of  tlie  noble  lord  on  three  di?tinct  grounds  :  First,  On  tfie 
ground  of  his  connivance  at  a  breach,  and  of  a  high  breach,  of 
duty.  Second,  On  the  ground  of  his  participation  with  Mr. 
Trotter  j  and  further,  on  his  having  obtained,  under  fraudulent 
pretexts,  a  release  for  certain  sums  of  money  due  of  the  late  Mr. 
Adam  Jellicoe.  As  to  the  first,  tlie  house  of  commons  has  de- 
clared that  the  noble  lord  has  been  guilty  of  an  evasion  of  the  law, 
which  the  noble  lord  denied,  admitting,  however,  the  breach  o^' 
duty,  though  not  a  gro.^s  one. 
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^  Bat  he  contended  that  the  noble  lord  has  committed  a  breach 
lx>th  of  the  law  and  of  his  duty.  He  should  not  take  up  the  time 
of  the  house  by  noticing  the  observations  of  the  noble  lord  on  the 
resolutions,  but  should  come  directly  to  the  chaise.  It  appeared 
first,  that  Mr.  Trotter  had  an  unlimited  power  of  drawing  the 
money  voted  for  navy  services  to  any  amount  from  the  bank.  He 
drew  at  one  time  a  million;  and  might  draw,  as  he  perhaps 
aometimes  had  done,  all  that  was  in  the  bank.  This  was  one  of 
tiie  grand  charges  against  lord  Melville,  that  by  conniving  at  this 
practice  he  suffered  the  money  to  be  carried  beyond  his  controul ; 
for  when  once  lodged  in  the  bank  of  Messrs.  Coutts,  it  might  be 
applied  by  them  as  they  pleased.  What  was  added  to  this  by  the 
report  of  the  select  committee  ?  That  the  power  which  lord 
Melville  had  given  to  Mr.  Trotter  had  been  delegated  by  this  latter, 
on  his  going  to  Scotland,  to  Mr.  Wilson,  to  whom  he  left  blank 
drafb :  so  that  neither  having  a  controul  over  the  other,  the  prac- 
tice might  be  continued  through  all  the  clerks  in  the  office,  and 
the  dangers  to  the  public  treasury  multiplied. 

'"  The  noble  lord  had  said  that  till  this  day  he  had  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  being  heard  on  the  charges  against  him.  Had  he 
not  been  examin^  upon  oath  before  the  commissioners  of  naval 
inquiry  ?  If  he  wished  to  be  heard  before  the  house,  he  should 
*have  written  to  the  speaker  to  that  effect  when  the  tenth  report 
had  been  laid  on  the  table.  He  wrote  to  the  commissioners  to  be 
re-examined,  but  they  declined,  having  made  their  report  to  all 
the  branches  of  the  legislature^  Did  he  then  write  to  the  speaker 
to  be  heard  ?  No.  But  his  letter  to  the  commissioners  was  laid 
on  the  table,  an  containing  a  full  justification.  No  charge  of  par- 
ticipation had  been .  made  before  tliis  occasion  3  and  tlie  defence 
of  the  noble  lord  had  strengthened  the  impression  on  his  mind. 
The  noble  lord  had  stated  that  the  bill  for  regulating  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  office  was  less  perfect  than  the  army  p^-office 
bill.  But  if  it  had  not  been  adeiquate  to  its  purpose,  win  was  to 
blame  ?  If  he  neglected  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  ameMbnent  of 
his  bill  when  he  found  it  defective,  had  not  the  public  cause  t* 
accuse  the  noble  lord  of  inattention  to  his  duty  ?  With  regari 
to  Mr.  Trotter,  through  whose  agency  the  whole  business  had 
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been  conducted,  had  the  noble  lord  Tcpreiented  him  as  a  penen 
not  b  be  credited  ?  It  had  been  stated  by  the  noble  lord  that  the 
money  had  been  drawn  in  small  sums  from  the  bank ;  and  yet  in 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Trotter  in  Scotland  forty  thousand  pounds  had 
been  drawn  by  Mr.  Wilson  3  and  the  person  by  whose  desire  that 
sum  had  been  drawn  stated  the  drafts  to  have  been  for  small 
sums. 

'*  The  noble  lord  had  made  an  extraordinary  assertion  relative 
to  the  participation  of  Mr.  Trotter,  which  he  accounted  for  from 
his  being  a  Scotchman,  namely,  that  as  it  was  customary  in  Scot- 
land for  persons  lodging  money  in  the  bank  to  be  allowed  some 
share  of  the  interest  arising  i^)on  it,  he  derivedt  the  same  advan- 
tage from  the  money  he  lodged  at  Coutts's.  No  such  practice  ob- 
tained in  this  country  \  and  the  noble  lord  and  Mr.  Trotter  had 
lived  lon:g  enough  in  England  to  know  some  allowance  was  made 
on  extraordinary  transactions,  upon  leaving  large  balances  m  a 
banker's  hands,  but  none  at  all  in  small  sums. 

*'  The  noble  lord  had  said  that  he  never  saw  Mr.  Trotter's  ac- 
counts with  .Messrs.  Coutts  till  he  saw  the  report  3  and  if  Mr. 
trotter  had  deceived  lord  Melville  in  this  instance,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  merit  of  bis  suggestions  which  led  to  the  bills 
for  the  better  protection  of  the  property  and  ciaims  of  seamen,  all 
of  which  were  goodj  he  ought  not  to  have  been  conjtinued  in  his 
situation.  The  noble  lord  had  said  that  if  Mr.  Trotter  had  been 
asked  in  this  or  that  manner  he  would  have  answered  fully.  But 
the  &ct  was,  tliat  Mr.  Trotter  had  been  asked  in  a  variety  of 
^ays  whether  lord  Melville  had  participated,  to  wnich  he  would 
give  no  answer. 

*^  As  to  the  excuse  of  the  mixed  account,  was  any  man  so  cre- 
dulous as  to  believe  that  the  proportions  might  not  have  been  im- 
mediately ascertained,  of  the  different  funds  constituting  it,  by 
simple  subtraction  ?  If  Mr.  Trottcr*s  books  and  Messrs.  Coutts' 
books  had  been  lost,  yet  Messrs.  Coutts  (remembering  the  aggre- 
gate sum  due  ter^r.  Trotter  to  have  been  five  hundred  thousand 
jpounds,  though  they  might  not  recollect  the  items  that  made  up 
that  aggregate),  by  inquiring  of  the  different  sub-accountants 
their    respective    balances,    it  might   have    been    ascertained 
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low  much  of  that  i^;gr«gsit«  was  public^  and  haw  mueb  wis 

frivBte. 

''  The  whole  of  Mr.  Trotter's  funds  must  have  been  public 

money,  or  derived  from  the  luisapplicalion  of  public  money.   He 

had  been  recommended  to  lord  Melville,  and  appointed  to  a  plac^ 

with  a  salary  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  and  it  was  impossible 

with  such  means  he  could  have  had  money  to  lend  to  such 

amount,  if  not  derived  from  the  use  of  the  public  money.    The 

noble  lord  had  said  that  the  money  had  been  drawn  from  the  bank 

^y  for  navy  services :  if  that  were  the  case,  it  might  have  been 

iafer  to  keep  it  in  a  private  bank  than  in  the  hands  of  the  ac« 

countants.    But  then  why  not  amend  the  bill  ?    The  noble  lord 

bad  revived  an  argument  which  he  was  surprised  to  hear,  because 

it  had  been  abandoned  by  every  one  else,  that  neither  loss  had 

accrued  to  the  public,  nor  delay  occurred  in  any  payment;  and 

he  was  therefore  ashamed  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  house 

by  considering  such  an  argument. 

"  The  act,  when  brought  on  by  the  right  honourable  gentle* 
man  (Mr.  Pitt),  bad  been  represented  as  calculated  to  remedy  all 
the  defects  in  the  office ;  and  the  person  who  was  to  succeed  to 
the  office  as  the  most  fit  for  it.    Before  he  should  examine  whe- 
ther any  particular  loss  had  been  sustained  by  the  public,  or  whe* 
ther  the  noble  lord  had  participated  with  Mr.  Trotter,  he  wished 
to  advert  to  one  circumstance ;  the  increase  of  salary  to  lord  Mel« 
ville  of  two  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  being  in  consideration 
of  lodging  the  navy  service  money  in  the  bank  of  England,  and 
living  up  the  use  of  it,  was  for  sixteen  years  lost  to  the  public,  as 
the  money  had  not  been  left  in  the  bank.    There  was  another 
circumstance  also  which  he  wished  to  advert  to  before  he  canoe 
to  consider  the  question  of  participation.    The  noble  lord  had 
said  that  there  were  oidy  two  persons,  himself  and  Mr.  Trotter, 
who  were  acquainted  witli  the  transactions.    Was  the  noble  lord 
ignorant  that  Mr.  Trotter  had  refused  to  answer  before  the  com« 
missioners  of  naval  inquiry?    That  he  had  been  several  times  ex* 
amined  before  the  committee,  aiul  refused  to  answer  whether  Mr. 
Tiemey  had  participated  5  and  then,  after  three  days  considera* 
tion,  he  had  ratumed  with  a  writtea  statement,  admitting  that  fae^ 
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had  only  advanced  firom  ten  to  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  lorj 
Melville  ;  and  that  Mr.  Tiemey,  aa  every  body  knew,  had  derived, 
no  profit  £rom  the  use  of  the  public  money  ? 

**  He  ha^  afterwards  repeated  the  same  information  before  the 
^lect  committee,  which  the  noble  lord  had  not  contradicted  :  as 
tie  had  proceeded  by  degrees  in  his  evidence,  there  was  reason  to 
think  that  when  properly  roused  he  would  give  more.  From 
what  had  aijpeared  before  the  select  committee  there  were  addi- 
tional grounds  to  suspect  the  noble  lord  of  participation.  Were 
not  his  confidence  in  Mr.  Trotter,  and  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Trotter 
to  answer,  a  strong  presumption  of  participation?  And  was 
that  presumption  lessened  by  the  habitual  mode  of  expression  of 
the  noble  lord?  He  was  more  than  ever  inclined  to  suspect 
that  the  iloble  lord  had  participated.  Jt  was  a  presumption,  too, 
that  as  Mr.  Trotter  could  have  none  but  public  money,  and  lord 
Melville  borrowed  from  him,  he  had  participated.  When  his 
lordship  had  declared  that  he  had  not  knowingly  participated,  he 
"was  not  aware  that  a  balance  of  five  thousand  pounds  had  remain- 
ed  in  his  hands  from  his  ex-treasurership,  which  had  not  been  paid 
till  within  this  few  weeks.  Anotlier  strong  presumption  was,  that 
his  lordship  had  uever  mentioned  the  practice  in  the  office  to  the 
commissioners  of  accounts  in  178(),  nor  the  committee  of  finances 
in  1796.  Another  strong  presumption  arose  from  the  destruc* 
tion  of  books  of  accounts,  which  did  not  belong  to  the  parties 
only,  but  were  also  the  property  of  the  public,  and  would  hare 
been  preserved,  if  not  destroyed  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  in- 
quiry. His  lordship  had  stated,  in  his  letter  to  the  commissioners, 
that  he  had  been  in  the  occasional  habit  of  destroying  useless  pa- 
pers 3  and  yet,  what  appeared  to  be  an  inconsistency  on  the  face  ofit, 
he  informed  tliem  that  he  had  no  documents  for  making  out  the 
account  they  desired. 

*'  Amongst  the  aggravations  that  had  been  brought  to  light  in 
tiie  select  conmiittee,  it  had  appeared  tliat  lai^er  advances  than 
were  before  known  had  been  made  to  his  lordship  without  in- 
terest ',  and  yet  his  lordship  had  unblushingly  told  them  that  he 
would  never  reveal  the  application  of  some  of  these  advances.  Be- 
fore the  select  OHnmittee  Mr.  Trotter  had  confessed  that  the 
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books  had  b^n  destroyed^  in  conformity  tp  a  release  executed  be*, 
tween  him  and  lord  Melville.  The  noble  lord  had  said  much  of 
this  release  ;  but  his  suspicion  had  been  strengthened  by  it.  It 
was  not  till  he  had  been  two  years  out  of  office  that  the  thought 
struck  Mr.  Trotter  that  such  a  release  was  necessary.  In  the  In* 
terval  between  the  appointment  of  the  commission  of  naval  In* 
quiry,  and  the  signing  of  the  release  on  the  18th  of  February,  a 
precept  had  been  issued  by  the  commissioners  of  inquiry  on  tho 
17th  of  January^  for  an- account  of  the  balances  in  the  navy  of* 
iice.  The  noble  lord  had  denied  having  given  any  instructions  for 
preparing  such  a  deed ;  but  Mr.  Spottiswood  had  been  agent  ^ 
both  parties^  and  knew  what  course  the  nature  of  their  transactions 
required.  In  tlie  coromon*sense  view  of  it^  he  agreed  that  tha 
clause  for  the  destruction  of  papers  was  nonsensical :  yet  after  the 
release  was  executed,  the  sympathetic  conflagration  took  place 
here  and  in  Scotland. 

"  The  noble  lord  had  stated  the  clause  to  be  in  the  commoii 
ibrm ;  but  he  appealed  to  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
opposite,  and  to  every  man  acquainted  with-it,  whether  it  was  so. 
They  had'examined  Mr.  Spottiswood,  and  Mr.  Robinson,  his  part- 
ner, and  they  knew  nothing  of  such  clauses.  Mr.  In'nes,  a  Scote 
gentleman,  whom  they  had  also  exaihined,  -  stated,  tliat  a  ckuse 
for  giving  up  vouchers  was  usual  in  Scotland,  but  never  foe  their 
destruction.  Was  not  that  overstrained  anxiety  to  conceal  the 
transaction  a  presumption  of  guilt  ?  These  were'  the  drcum- 
stances  that  had  appeared  before  the  select  comniittee  to  strengthexi 
the  presumption  of  his  participation.  There  was  another  new  cir- 
cumstance also  which  liad  come  out  before  that  committee^  and 
afforded  a  strong  presumption  of  his  lordship's  guilt. 

"  He  was  the  more  disposed  to  state  this  circumstance,  as  it 
came  out  in  evidence  before  the  committee,  ina^mucii  as  it  exone- 
rated the  right  honourable  gentleman  opposite  (the  diancellor  of 
the  exchequer)  from  any  knowledge  of  private  emolument  hav- 
ing been  derived  from  the  use  of  public  money.  But  it  was  there- 
fore the  greater  aggravation  of  the  guUt  of  lord  Melville,  who 
had  been  that  right  honourable  gentleman's  brother-minister,  who 
Jiiid  been  the  confidential  friend  of  that  right  honourable  gentle** 
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man,  to  whom  the  administration  of  the  finances  <^  the  conatiy 
was  intrusted^  and  who  nevertheless  had  concealed  from  him  this 
criminal  practice,  which  that  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
declared  he  would  have  put  a  stop  to  if  he  knew  of  it. 

"  The  nol^e  lord  had  told  that  right  honouraUe  gentleman,  ai 
be  had  done  the  conunissioners,  that  the  money  was  drawn  and 
lodged  in  a  private  banker's  for  safety;  but  that  he  believed  thft 
drafts  were  not  increased  beyond  what  the  service  required.    He 
could  not  but  think,  however,  that  that  right  honourable  gentleman 
had  been  deficient  in  duty,  in  not  having  inquired  further  into  the 
business.    He  had  too  much  confidence  in  the  noble  lord,  and 
had  been  betrayed  by  his  friend.    What  had  lord  Harrowby  said 
when  asked  whether  he  knew  of  any  abuses  in  the  office  ?    That 
he  had  not  inquired,  because  the  office  had  been  regulated  by  va« 
rious  acts  of  parliament  brought  in  by  his  immediate  predecessor ; 
aud  having  been  a  member  of  the  committee  in  1797 >  he  had  no 
reason  to  suppose  any  abuses  existed.    The  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Htt)  had  said  before  the  committee,  that  he  did  not 
think  lord  Melville  adverted  to  the  act,  or  thought  the  practice 
illegal.    The  noble  lord  adverted  to  the  infirmity  of  Mr.  Trotter's 
memoiy  -,  and  that  was  one  reason  why  the  doaiments  ought  to 
have  been  preserved.    The  right  honourable  gentleman  himself, 
who  was  one  of  the  brightest  stars  amongst  those  whose  talents 
and  oratory  rendered  them  eminent  in  the  worl4  -,  he  whose  pn>- 
digious  powers  of  recollection  could  command  transactions  and 
events  of  distant  periods,  and  bring  them  to  bear  on  the  question 
immediately  under  discussion  -,  even  he,  in  time  of  need,  could 
not  drawupon  his  memory  for  oceurr»iGes  that  had  taken  place 
within  a  fiew  years  back.    He  could  not  recollect,  not  having 
made  any  written  memorandum  of  the  conversatiGSi.    These  cir- 
cumstance^ and  particularly  this  new  droumstance,  aggravated 
the  guilt  i  and  if  on  a  trial  the  noble  lord  were  to  challenge  every 
juryman,  and  select  his  own  twelve  men,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  not  to  convict  him.    The  evidence  was  circumstantial ; 
but  there  were  no  circumstances  that  might  not  be  overturned  by 
a  liict.    He  did  not  call  for  conviction  on  circumstances  $  but  that 
the  noble  lord  should  be  put  upon  his  trial,  when  his  lordship 
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1roaid4iav«  ati  opportnnity  of  disporoiring  thoie  ftcts,  v^^h  te 
Voold  pledge  hlnuelf  to  sobstaniiate.    The  honoosaUe  gentlemflki 
then  proceeded  to  oomment  on  that  part  of  his  lordship's  defence 
which  related  to.the  sums  Mr.  Trottel:  was  at  diftrent  times  in 
advance  to  him,  and  contended  that  their  assertions  wete  contr»» 
^dacUxj;  and  that  that  was  another  reason  for  sending  them  to 
trial*    He  then  adverted  to  the  sums  drawn  through  Mr.  Tweed/^ 
•and  contended  that  no  aocooiit  was  given  where  or  when  the  sums 
were  received,  or  where  or  when  they  were  paid^  It  was  perfectly 
unexplained  by  lord  MeJville  to  what  public  purpose  he  had  ap- 
plied the  puMic  money  that  had  been  from  time  to  time  advanced 
to  him.    He  had  not  been  in  any  high  situation  in  his  majesty^s 
government  in  1786,  when  Mr.  Douglas  was  paymaster,  that 
would  afibrd  hhn  the  pretext  for  asserting  that  he  had  applied  the 
money  to  confidential  services ;  yet  he  will  not  reveal,  he  does 
not  offer  to  state  evai  to  a  secret  conmiittee.    If  he  would  state  it 
even  to  a  jury  of  honour,  composed  of  his  right  honourable 
friend  (Mr.  Pitt),  the  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Wind- 
ham) who  had  formerly  been  in  office,  and  any  other  honourable; 
man,  and  they  should  acquaint  the  house  that  they  were  satisfied 
with  his  explanation,  he  tcx>  would  be  satisfied.    If  the  noble  lord 
had  any  friend  in  the  house,  if  he  had  any  relation,  if  he  had 
those  feelings  which  belong  to  persons  in  high  situations^  he  would 
apply  to  the  house  to  do  away  all  that  had  been  done,  if  it  would 
interfere  with  further  proceedings,  and  to  put  him  on  his  trial. 
What  did  the  noble  lord  ?     He  says,  I  am  innocent ;  but  do  not 
try  me :  and  he  adds,  that  posterity  will  do  him  justice. 

"  The  honourable  member  ha\ing  thus  gone  through  two  parts 
of  his  charge,  in  such  a  manner  as  he  trusted  would  induce  every 
man  of  honour,  and  every  man  of  feel'mg,  in  justice  to  lord  Mel- 
ville, and  to  the  house,  to  put  him  on  his  trial,  he  next  came  t# 
coDsider  the  third  part,  relative  to  the  acquittances  obtained  un- 
der false  pretexts'  for  twenty-four  thousand  pounds,  due  of  Mr. 
Adam  Jdlicoe.    Having  dwelt  for  some  time  on  this  topi<^ 
Mr.  Whitbread  continued  to  contend  that  lord  Melville  had  no! 
%een  punished.    He  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  call  on  the  house  of 
not  to  «oimct,  but  to  put  him  oa  his  trial ;  that  if 
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gtillty  he  might  soffer,  or  if  ionocent  he  might  be  acquitted* 
.It  had  been  said  that  this. was  not  a  time  for  engaging  in  the  trial 
of  delinquents,  when  the  exertions  of  all  classes  were  called  for 
.in  the  defence  of  the  state.  But  the  fault  was  with  the  public 
delinquents,  where  guilt  rendered  such  trials  necessary.  He 
.fhould  not  propose  the  articles  c^  impeachment  in  the  first  ini- 
staace,  but  a  simple  resolution  >  which  being  agreed  to,  he  should 
,  propose  the  particulars.  It  had  been  said  that  the  trial  by  impeach- 
ment was  tedious ;  but  tliis  was  not  always  so.  .  In  the  case  of 
lord  Macclesdeld  only  twenty-one  days  had  elapsed  between  the 
,  motion  for  impeachment  and  the  pronouncing  of  sentence.  As 
to  the  expence,  in  a  subject  of  this  serious  nature,  that  ought  not 
to  be  considered,  heavily  burdened  as  the  cipuntry  was  at  present. 
Jf  it  were  not  too  poor  to  be  robbed,  it  ought  not  to  be  deemed 
too  poor  to  render  itself  justice.  In  such  a  cause  the  money 
would  be  well  spent.  It  would  convince  the  world  either,  on  the 
aue  hand,  tliat  men  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  this  countxy 
.ivere  not  out  of  the  reach  of  the  law ;  or,  gd.  the  other,  that  we 
were  anxious  to  give  such  men  every  opportunity  of  justifying 
their  conduct,  and  proving  their  innocence  of  the  charges  ad- 
duced against  them.  Mr.  Whitbread  concluded  with  observing, 
that  he  tiiought  it  his  duty  to  move,  and  the  duty  of  the  house  to 
concur  in,  tlie  motion, 

'^  That  Henry  lord  viscount  Melville  be  impeached  for  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanours.'* 

Mr.  Bond^  however,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  long 
speech,  proposed,  by  way  of  amendment,  "  That 
the  attorney-general  be  directed  to  prosecute  Henry 
lord  viscount  Melville  criminally,  for  the  offences 
stated  in  the  reports  of  the  naval  commission  and 
the  select  committee  ;  and  to  suspend  the  civil  ac- 
tion, already  ordered  by  the  house,  till  the  other  is 
^determined.'* 

At  the  conclusion  of  an  adjourned  debate^  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Juns  13^  the  motion 
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^r  Che  impeachmeat  was  lost  by  a  majoritj  of  se^ 
venty-seyen ;  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  being 
for  it^  and  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  against  it : 
and  the  amendfnent  for  a  criminal  prosecution  was 
oidy  carried  by  a  majotity  of  nine. 

However^  after  due  consideration^  it  was  con- 
ceived  to  be  more  for  the  dignity  of  this  branch  of 
flie  l^islature  to  resort  to  the  mode  originally  pro- 
posed ;  and  Mr.  Leycester^  on  Tuesday^  June  2d, 
accordingly  moved,  ^'  That  this  house  do  proceed 
by  impeachment  Jtgainst  Henry  lord  viscount  Mel« 
ville,  upon  the  several  offences  stated  in  the  reports 
made  by  the  committees ;  and  that  the  attorney^ 
general  ht  instructed  to  stay  all  proceedings  uiider 
the  order  of  the  13th  of  June,  directed  to  him/' 
At  the  conclusion  of  a  long  and  interesting  debate 
this  proposition  was  finally  carried  by  a  majority  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six  against  one  hundred  and 
forty-three. 

On  the  26th  of  June  Mr.  Whitbread,  accompar 
nied  by  lord  Temple  on  his  right,  and  Mr.  Grey 
(  now  viscount  Ho  wick )  on  his  left  hand,  and  followed 
by  nearly  one  hundred  members  of  the  commons, 
repaired  to  the  house  of  peers.  The  lord  chan- 
cellor (Erskine)  having  advanced  to  the  bar,  Mr. 
Whitbread  read  the  resolution  for  an  impeachr 
meat;  afl>er  which  he  placed  the  paper  in  his 
hands. 

On  returning  to  St.  Stephen's  chapel  the  same 
gentleman  rose,  and  moved  that  the  house  should 
proceed  to  the  nomination  of  twenty-on^  mem-* 
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bers^  to  prepare  and  manage  the  aiiiefes.  He'kmi^' 
self  bein^  placed  at  the  head  of  this  list«  on  the  bo»- 
mination  of  lord  Temple^  the  appointment  of  ofliers 
was  moTed  in  succession  bj  him^  viz* 

1.  Mr.  Fox,  M.  P.  for  the  city  of  Westminster. 

2.  Mr.  Grej,  one  of  the  knights  of  the  shire  for 
the  county  of  Northumberland. 

3.  Mr.  Sheridan,  M.  P.  for  the  borough  of  Staf- 
ford. 

4.  Lord  Henry  Petty,  then  M.  P.  for  Calne,  and 
now  for  the  university  of  Cambridge. 

5.  Lord  viscount  Marsham,  M.  P.  for  the  bo- 
rough  of  Downton,  Wilts. 

6.  Mr.  Giles,  M.  P.  for  the  borough  of  East 
Grinstead. 

7.  Lord  Folkstone,  M.  P^  for  the  city  of  Salis* 
bury. 

8.  Mr.  Raine,  M.  P.  for  St.  Ives,  Cornwall. 

9.  Dr.  Lawrence,  M.  P.  for  the  city  of  Peterbo- 
rough. 

10.  Mr.  Crcevey,  M.  P.  for  the  borough  of  Thct- 
ford,  Norfolk. 

11.  Mr.  Holland,  M.P.  for  the  borough  of  Oke- 
hampton,  Devonshire. 

12.  Mr.  W.  Smith,  MP.  for  the  city  of  Noi^ 
wich,  Norfolk. 

13.  Mr.    Calcraft,  M.  P.  for  the  borough  of 
Wareham,  Dorsetshire. 

14.  Hon.  C.  Kinnaird  (now  lord  Kinnaird^  and 
then )  M  .P.  for  Leominster,  Herefordshire. 

15.  Lord l^orchester^  M.P.  for  the  borough  of 
Cricklade,  Wilts. 
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16.  Lord  A.  Hamilton^  M.  P.  for  Lanerksliiroi 
.North  Britain. 

17.  Mr.  C.  W.  Wynne,  M.P.  for  Montgomery- 
shire, Wales. 

18.  Mr.  Jekyll,  M.P.  for  the  borough  of  Calne, 
Wilts. 

19;  Mr;  Morris,  M.P.  for  Newporti  Cornwall," 

And,  20.  Lord  Temple,  M.  P.  for  the  county  of 
Bucks; 

The  named  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Best,  M.P.  for  the  bo- 
rough of  Pctersfield,  Hants ;  sir  S.  Romilly,  M.  P; 
fdr  the  bdroUgh  of  Queenborough,  Kent ;  and  sir 
Arthur  Pigott,  M.  P.  for  the  borough  of  Steyning, 
were  afterwards  added; 

He  then  moved,  "  That  the  tenth  report  of  tb« 
commissioners  of  naval  inquiry,  and  the  report  of 
the  select  committee  on  that  report,  be  referred  to 
the  said  committee ;  that  fiVe  members  be  a  quo- 
rum, and  that  the  committee  meet  to-morrow^  morn- 
ing at  ten  o'clock ;  that  they  have  power  to  adjourn 
from  time  to  time,  and  from  place  to  place ;  that 
they  may  report  from  time  to  time  to  the  house ; 
and  that  they  sit>  notwithstanding  any  adjourn- 
ment." .  All  these  resolutions  were  severally  agreed 
to. 

On  the  4th  of  July  the  chairnian  brought  up  th^ 
report*  of  this  committee,  which  was  followed  by 

I- ■  — — —     -  — ■ — I — —  ■ — .^^^.L^i 

*  '*  The  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  articles  of  im- 
peachment against  Henry  lord  viscount  Melville,  have,  ptir- 
suaut  to  the  order  of  the  house^  prepared  seterai  articles  accord<* 
ifngly  •  ivhich  articles  are  as  follow,  vizi : 
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eight  articles  of  impeachment.    These  were  after* 
wards  presented  in  due  form  to  the  house  of  peers. 


*'  Articles  exhibited  by  the  knights^  citizens,  and  burgesses,  lo 
parliament  assembled,  in  the  name  of  themselves  and  of  all 
the  commons  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, against  Henry  lord  viscount  Melville,  in  maintenance  of 
their  impeachmem  against  him  for  high  crimes  and  mbde* 
meanours. 
"  Whereas  the  office  of  treasurer  of  his  majesty'*  nary  b  an 
office  of  high  trust  and  confideBce  -,  in  the  faithful  and  uncorrupt 
txecuUon  wbereof  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom  ara  most  deeply 
interested :  and  whereas  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  said  of- 
fice of  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  of  other  offices  concerned  in 
the  receipt,  disbursement,  and  controul,  of  the  public  money, 
having  been  found  to  be  highly  inexpedient  in  consequence  of 
the  increased  expenditure  of  the  countiy,  did  beconie  the  sut^ect 
«C  frequeitt,  laog>  and  serious,  deliberation  in  parliament:  and 
whereat  by  an  act  of  parliament  made  and  passed  in  the  twen« 
tieth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty,  and  by  sevend , 
subsequent  acts  of  parliament,  for  appointing  and  enabling  com- 
missiooers  to  examine,  take,  and  state,  the  public  accounts  of  this 
kingdom,  and  Ibr  other  purposes  therein  mentioned,  certain  com* 
missioners  were  constituted  and  appointed  for  examintag,  taking, 
and  stating,  the  accounts  therein  particularly  mentioned  j  and  also 
for  examining  and  stating  in  what  manner,  and  at  what  times,  the 
receipts,  issues,  and  expenditures,  of  the  public  moneys  were  ac- 
cor  nted  for ;  and  for  considering  of,  and  reporting,  by  what  means 
;ind  methods  the  public  accounts  might  in  future  be  passed,  snd 
tkin  ciccountants  compelled  to  pay  the  balances,,  or  moneys  due 
irom  them,  in  a  more  expeditious,  more  eifectual,  and  less  ex* 
t>ensive  manner :  and  whereas  the  said  commissioners  did  inquire 
into,  and  report  upon,  the  public  accoutits,  by  the  said  acts  re* 
ferted  to  theic  examination  i  and  did  discover,  and  point  out,  va* 
nous  aouses  in  many  of  the  public  offices  intrusted  with  the  re* 
ceipt  and  expenditure  of  public  money,  and  in  particular  in  the.. 
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to  the  Baae  of  tb«  emMuiflt  <^*  England ;  and  or^ 
4en  having  facaa  isiudt  bj  the  crowa  for  preparing 
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eBoe  «f  tfap  tMHorer  6f  bl*  mqei^**  nurf  |  and  '4id  propoi* 
and  reowanrtnd  itmdij  good  And  Whbtesonte  piovi^ODs  and  ie» 
gobtioas  far  tlie  f^matiM  of  the  tiaiej  audi  pardctilaf I7  M 
preventing  iha  foUit  moiiejr^  issiiiftd  for  navj  senrices^  fhmi 
tomiag  ima  tha  poasaidaa  and  ctisttidy  of  the  tttmmtt  of  Us 
Bia|et^*a  iuM}%  or  Cba  oAaar*  or  penons  employed  under  him  $ 
lordaprmaghimandthemof  an  the  o^nrtunity  of  using  ant 
odsapplytag  the  puUie  itieoej  to  private  purposes^  atni  thetebjr 
espoaing  the  same  to  the  risk  of  loss }  for  making  the  bai^  tiC 
B^gi«^*  the  tola  place  of  deposit  lor  the  same  $  tor  remorin^ 
Ami  thcaoefbfward^  all  tenptaBoai  and  indiieeoiaiits  to  i^plidi^ 
ttona  for  mete  putaKc  maaey  tiiaa  -waa  aeeessatj  lor  the  puUie 
^servk)e  j  fyr  prereathig  all  wneeessar^delsy  in  passfn^  the  piib^ 
fie  aoteonts  of  the  treasmer  of  his  majesty's  aavy,  end  in  iest<tfii^ 
to  the  puhlk  the  bahMiees  remaintag  in  his  handtf !  and  wheieaa 
the  house  of  eoounoas  having  taken  the  leportft  of  tha  iaid  oom^ 
iflisaioiiers  into  ooustderation^  upon  the  19th  dqr  of  Juaai  1792^ 
did  (among  eth«  things)  M^ve  tittt  seme  t^;alatk>ds  ought  fd 
he^Ajptedi  f&i  the  purpose  of  lesseniag  and  keeping  down  A4 
kManoee  which  appeuod  to  hove  usually  been  ih  the  hands  of  the 
tteasorer  of  the  navy }  and  did  further  deetore  their  optnion,  that 
from  thenoeforwatd  the  paymaster-general  of  hia  miyesty's  land 
feioea,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  navy  lor  the  time  be!ng>  should 
■at  apply  mtf  aum  ot  turns  of  money  iinpi«#ted  to  ihem,  or  eitiiat 
of  thern^  to  any  puzpese,  or  advantagoj  or  iatareat>  to  themselves^ 
either  directly  or  indirectly : 

**  And  whereas  for  the  mofo  efiectuidly  Oarrying  into  eseoutiod 
the  said  retdutioDs  ef  the  house  of  commoasi  his  majesty^  bf 
wanrunt  under  his  royal  sign  mannalj  bearing  date  Ihe  22d  day  ot 
#one^  1782,  was  most  gracioudy  plei^  to  augment  the  ineorae 
of  the  right  honourable  Isaac  Barre,  at  treasurer  of  hit  ma)e^*a 
tavy,  and  to  add  thereto  the  sum  ^  tWo  thousand  one  hundred 
and  6ftf  pounds^  that  the  snd  mcome  m^  in  future  amount  to 
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^suitable  uccolnmodationsj  the  necessary  ceremonitf 
•took  place  on  the.tri^l.     This  accordingly  com* 


i9ur  thousand  pounds,  which  his  majesty  was  thea  graciotislj 
pleased  to  grant  to  the  said  Isaac  Barre,  cl^  of  all  deductions^ 
4u  iiill  satistaction  of  all  wages,  .apdiees>.  and  other  ptofits  and 
emoluments  theretofore  eojoyed  by  former  treasuieis  of  bis  mar 
jesty's  navy :  and  ^hareas  by  letters  patent,  bearing  date  the  19th 
day  of  August,  1782,  his  majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  give 
and  grant  unto  the  right  honourable  Henry  Dundas,  now  lord 
viscount  Melville,  the  office  of  treasurer  of  his  majesty*s  navy 
'royal  and  ships,  and  receiver  general  of  all  sums  of  money  ap* 
pointed,  or  from  time  to  time  to  be  appointed  and  payable,  for  the 
support,  maintenance,  and  reparation  of  his  majesty's  navy  royal 
«nd  ships,  for  emptions  and  provisions  appertaining  to,  and  neces- 
sary for,  the  said  navy  and  ships  -,  and  ibr  wages,  sakuries  of  of- 
ficers, servants,  and  other  persons. lyljatever,  belonging  to  the 
said  navy  or  ships,  or  any  other  matter  or  thing  wliatsoever,  in  any 
manner  touching  or  concerning  the  navy  royal  or  ships;  and  for 
the  exercise,  and  occv^tion  ef  the  said  othce,  and  for  and  in  sa- 
tisfaetion  <rf  all  wages  and  fees  of.  lln-ee  pence  of  lawful  monejr 
for  every  pound  to  be  received  and  paid  by  the  said  Henry  Dun- 
das, by  virtue  of  bis  said  office,  his  majesty  was  further  graciously 
pleased  to  give  and  grant  unto  him,  by  the  ^aid  letters  patent,  an 
annuity  or  yearly  payment  of  two  thousand  pounds  : 

"  And  whereas  the  said  Henry  lord  viscount  Melville  repre* 
tented,  or  caused  to  be  represented,  or  it  was  represented  to  hia 
majesty,  tiiUt  the  said  annuity,  or  yearly  payment,  of  two  thou- 
sand pounds,  after  deducting  all  charges,  taxes,  and  expences, 
thereon,  wculd  not  produce  to  him,  the  said  Henry  lord  visconnt 
Melville,  more  than  the  sum  of  one  tliousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  in  each  year,  or  thereabouts ;  whereupon  his  ma- 
jesty, by  warrant  under  his  royal  sign  manual,  bearing  date  the 
^3d  day  of  October,  1/82, .was  gra<piously  pleased  to  declare, 
that  the  income  of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy  should  be  augmented 
with  an  additional  allov^ance  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
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wenced  in  Westihinster-hall,  •.  on  Tuesday,   April 
€9, 1806;  and  after  the  commons,  with  their  speaker^ 


iwcirty-foitr.  pounds  six  shillhigs  and  sixpence,  in  order  to  make, 
together  witli  the  said  sum  of  one  thousand  eight  4iimdred  tLnA 
fiitypoui^d,  the' said  income  to  amount  in  iiatnre  to'thesum  of 
fb^r  thousand  "pounds  ;  and  his  majesty  did  thereby  direct,  authoi* 
rise,  and  empower,  the  said  Henry  lord  viscount  Melville  to  take 
and  apply,  out  of  «uch  moneys  as  were  ia,  or  should  come  to,  his 
bands,  or  to  the  hands  of  his  cashier,  tirisen,  or  to  arise,  by  the 
Bale  of  old  naval  stores,  the  said  sum  of  two  thousand  three  hun^ 
dred  and  twentyifour  pounds  six  shillings  and  sixpence  j  which, 
together  with  the  befone-mentioned  sum  of  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  poundsjWoold  make  tlie  said  sum  of  four  thou- 
sand pounds,  which  his  majesty  was  gracronsly  pleased  to  grant 
him,  cl^r  of  all  deductions,  in  full  satisfaction  of  all  wages  and 
fees,  and  other  profits  and  emoluments  theretofore  enjoyed  by 
fecmer  treasurers  of.  the  navy ;  the«ame  to  commence  and  to  be 
computed  from  the  day  of  the  date  of  the  said  letters  patent,  ani 
to  continiie  Coring  his  continuance  in  the  said  office:  and  his  ma- 
jesty 4lid  fuitber  direct,  authorise,  and  empower,  the  said  Henry 
lord  viscount  'Melville,  in  case  the  said  additional  allowance  of 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  pounds  six  shillings 
and  sixpence,  together  with  the  said  several  allowances  before 
stated,  should  not  produce  in  each  year  Oie  nett  sum^  four  thou- 
sand pounds,  to  charge  the  deficiency  in  the  annual  amount  of 
money?  disbursed  by  him  for  fees  of  divers  natures :  and  whereas 
the  said  Henry  lord  viscount  Melville  held  and  enjoyed  the  said 
office  of  treasurer  of  his  majesty's  navy,  .under  tlie  said  letters  pa- 
tent, from  the  1^  day  of  August,  178?,  until  the  lOth  day  of 
April,  1783^ 

''  And  whereas  by  letters  patent,  bearing  date  the  5th  day  of 
January,- 1794,  his  majesty  was  graciously  pleased  again  to  give 
and  grant  unto  the  said  Henry  lord  viscount  Melville  the  said  of- 
ice  of  treasurer  of  his  majesty's  navy,  in  the  snme  terms  as  in  the 
faid  focmer  (alters  patent  of  the  igth  day  of  August,  1782;  and 


had  taken  ihenr  seats^  lihe  lords  moved  from  ^ev 
own  house  of  parliament  in  the  usual  ordefj  and 
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flpan  a  sina^ar  i^raseotalioii  nadei  or  ^U8«d  to  be  nado,  hf  tho 
said  Heiuy  lonl  viaeoiiBl  Melville,  or  otberwve  insde  lo  his  vob* 
jc^ir  at  that  beroinbeAie  stated,  his  wijestjr-  vaji  graciousljr 
pleuad,  by  warraat  under  bis  r^  siga  maaiftal,  beariag  date  ihrs 
)Mi  diqr  of  Januaiy.  1704,  to  ai^pneat  the  income  of  the  said  of^ 
4oeof  treasinerof  the  navy  with  ao  additiofui)  aHowao<^  of  two 
<liaaaand  tfaxoe  hundred  and  twenty-lciar  pooads  sii  ahiUings  and 
Ifxponce,  in  ocder  to  make  the  annoal  ineonao  of  the  <aid  efico 
aBu>unt  to  the  said  sum  of  fimr  thousand  poands ;  and  whicli  laid 
Income  his  m^Jesly  was  thafoby  gnciously  pleased  to  giam  lo  te 
said  Heuiy  lord  viacoant  Mehrillo,  dear  of  all  dedttctieas,  hi  foil 
Satisfactieo  of  all  wages  and  fte%»  and  oAer  promts  and  eaaeta* 

sieoU,  themtotee  enjoyed  by  finner  treasoien  of  the  aavy,  and  to 
secnro  and  to  provide  Ibr  the  diM»pqmient  thereof  in  Bkemamiat 
as  un  the  sud  lionner  weneatef  the  aaddayof  October,  l^ta^ie 
provided: 

''And  wheieas  the  saidBoary  lord  viscount  MdvOk^  wadet 
Snd  by  virtne  of  the  laid  laa^mentiotted  loHers  peteat,  held  aad 
anjoyed  the  said  oAce  af  traaiurer  of  his  nMuesty's  oavy,  from 
the  said  dth  day  of  Jaanaiy,  I7a4,  until  thoaiat  dqref  ]4qr> 

leoo: 

'' And  wheisas  on  the  l^thday  ofFebiuary,  Ifas,  the  hoosB  of 
conunoas  otdaesd  thel  leave  ihould  begivenlofarioaiaaliiUte 
Vftlar  legntetav  tibe  oSce  (^  treaaorer  of  his  nugeaty's  navy ;  and 
Ihat  (together wkh  other  members  of  thesaid  heuseof  eemmoos) 
Mk.  Heaiy  DuadBs,  now  lord  vlBooont  MelvUk,  shonld  prapaie 
and  bring  in  the  same  j  and,  in  puifloaace  of  the  aaid  onkr,.  the 
said  Henry  lord  viscount  Melville,  on  the  39th  day  of  Aprils 
178$,  didpieseni  to  the  house  of  eomspeoi  a  bill  for  better  lega* 
bUb^  die  office  of  Ae  treasurer  of  his  ouges^Vnii^}  aad  said 
biU,  having  passed  the  house  of  commons,  wai,  in  pui^itance  of  an 
order  of  that  house,  carried  by  the  said  Henry  kwd  viscount 
HelviUe  to  the  house  of  leads;  towfaickbiU  ha  O^  ^  o^wm 
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iprlth  tbe  customary  fonnalities,  ^Silence  having  been 
proclaimed^  the  ancient  formxda  vfM  read  by  the 


«f  the  lioaye  of  commoiis)  desired  the  coocva&ict  of  tbeir  kmU 
ships: 

^<  And  whereu  the  said  bfll»  in  the  twen^-fifUi  year  of  his  cn*- 
jestj's  reign»  passed  into  a  law^  intitled  '  An  act  for  better  re- 
gulating tbe  office  of  the  treasurer  of  hk  &Mgestjr*s  navy;*  the 
tet«  thirds  fourth^  and  fifth  sections  whereof  are  as  follow  t 

''flnt. section.-*-'  Whereas  it  appears  bj  the  rqwrts  made  bjr  tbe 
^ommMasiers  appointed  to  examine^  1;Bke*  and  atate»  the  pttUfe 
accounts  of  the  kingdom^  that  rq^tiGos  are  necessary  for  better 
condncting  the  bosiaest  in  the  department  of  the  ticasnrcr  <if  his 
toa^ty'B  navy  5  be  it  theiefana  enacted  by  the  king's  most  excel- 
lent augesty^  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  spt- 
ritnal  and  teny>ral»  and  commons,  in  this  pi%sent  parliament  a»- 
;0embled>  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same^  that  from  and  after 
idle  first  day  ef  /oly,  17^»  the  treatnrer  of  his  HK9esty*s  navy 
ibr  the  time  being,  iaall  memorials  to  be  by  him  presented  to  the 
tieasury  for  money  for  nai7  services,  shall  pray  that  such  anro  as 
he  requires  may  be  issued  to  the  governor  and-  company  of  tlie 
bank  of  England  on  his  account,  and  shall  transmit  with  each  me- 
morial a  copy  of  tbe  letter  or  letters  from  the  commissioners  of 
tbe  navy,  victualling,  and  sick  and  hurt  boards,  Erecting  him  to 
apply  for  such  sum  or  aums;  in  which  letter  or  letters  the  said 
conimissioDers  shall,  and  they  are  hereby  required  and  directed  to, 
apecify  jer  what  particuhur  service  or  services  the  said  money  is 
wanted,  and  shall  also  state  the  balances  then  in  the  hands  of  die 
tieasiurer  of  the  navy  under  each  head  of  senice  respectively  | 
and  the  commissk>ners  of  his  majesty's  treasury  for  tbe  time  be* 
tng,  by  thek  letter  from  time  to  time,  shall  direct  the  auditor  of 
the  exchequer  to  issue  to  the  governor  and  company  of  the  bank 
Af  England,  on  account  of  the  treasurer  of  his  majesiy's  navy, 
naming  such  tueasuner  for  the  time  being,  the  sum  for  which  such 
letter  shall  be  drawn  upon  the  unsatisfied  order  at  the  exchequer^ 
in  £ivour  of  ihe  said  treasurer,  for  which  the  receipt  of  ilie 
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» 

Serjeant  at  anns^  requesting  all  persons  concerned 

to  come  forth^  in  order  to  make  good  the  charges 

'■■■'■■       ,    ■-  ■  ■ 

cashier  or  cashiers  of  the  said  governor  and  company  shall  be  a 
sufficient  discharge  -j  and  all  sums  for  which  letters  of  the  com- 
missioners  of  his  majesty*s  treasury  shall  be  drawn^  shall  be  issued 
to  the  governor  and  company  of  the  bank  of  England  in  like  man- 
ner as  tliey  have  been  heretofore  issued  to  the  treasurer  of  his 
majeety's  navy ;  and  all  such  n^oneys  to  be  issued  to  the  governor 
and  company  of  the  bank  of  England^  shall  be  placed  on  an 
account  or.  accounts  to  be  raised  in  the  books  of  the  governor  and 
company  qf  the.  said  bank  of  England,  to  be  entituled^  "  the 
account  of  the  treasurer  of  his  majesty's  navy,"  inserting  the  name 
of  such  treasurer  £:)r  the  time  being,  for  the  pay  branch,  cashier -s 
branch,  and  the  victualling  branch  -,  and  on  the  receipt  of  all 
such  moneys  at  the  exchequer  the  treasurer  of  the  na^y  shall  im- 
mediately certify  to*thc  com  missioners  of  the  navy  an  account  of 
the  whole  receipt,  under  the  respective  heads  of  service  -,  and 
shall  also  certify  to  the  commissioners  of  the  victualling,  and  sick 
and  hurt^  boards,  the  particular  sums  received  and  applicable  to 
those  services  respectively  s'! 

*■'  Third  section. — '  And  be  it  forther  enacted,  that  from  and 
after  the  1st  day  of  July,  1785,  no  money  for  the  service  of  the 
navy  s}iall  be  issued  from  his  majesty's  exchequer  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  nayjy  or  shall  be  placed,  or  directed  to  be  placed,  in  his 
liands  or  possession  j  but  the  same  shall  be  issued  and  directed  to 
be  paid  to  the  governor  and  company  of  the  bank  of  England, 
and  to  be  placed  to  the  accounts  above-mentioned,  according  to 
the  services  for  which  it  is  craved  and  issued :' 
,  *'  Fourth  section. — '  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  treasurer  of  his 
majesty!s  navy  for  the  time  being,  by  himself,  or  the  person  or 
persons  in  his  office  duly  authorised  by  the  said  treasurer,  from 
and  after  the  1st  day  of  July,  1785,  sliall  draw  upon  the  governor 
and  company  of  the  bank  of  England  for  all  navy  ser\'ices  what- 
ever, and  shall  specify  in  eath  and  every  draft  the  head  of  service 
for  which  tlie  same  shall  be  drawn  j  and  no  draft  of  the  said  trea- 
surer, or  the  pej'son  or  persons  authorised  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 


^^inst  lord'viscoutit  Melville^  who  now  stood  upon 
his  trial.     On  this  the  articles  (with  the  answers 

deemed  a  sufficient  voucher  to  the  said  governor  and  company  of 
the  bank  of.  £nglaud,  unless  the  same  specifies  the  head  of  ser- 
vice for  which  it  is  drawn,  and  has  been  actually  paid  by  the  said 
goyenior  and  company  of  the  bank  of  England  •/ 

"  Fifth  section. — '  Provided  always,  that  the  mone)-8  to  b0 
issued  unto  the  governor  and  company  of  the  bank  of  England, 
on  account  of  the  treasurer  of  his  majesty's  navy,  shall  not  be 
paid  out  of  the  bank  unless  for  na%7  services,  and  in  pursuance  of 
drafts  to  be  drawn  on  the  governor  and  company  of  the  bank  of 
England,  an.l  signed  by  the  treasurer  of  his  majest}''s  navy  Tor 
tlie  time  being,  or  the  person  or  persons  authorised  as  aforesaid  f 
in  which  drafts  shall  be  specified  the  heads  of  service  to  which 
the  sums  therein  mentioned  are  to  be  applied  ;  and  which  drafu 
30  dra^n  shall  be  sufHcient  authority  to  the  bank  to  pay  such  mo- 
ney to  the  persons  mentioned  in  such  drafts,  or  to  the  bearer  of 
them ;'  .'    . 

''  And  whereas  tlie  provisions  contained  in  the  said  last-men- 
tioned act  of  parliament,  were  thereby  directed  to  take  place  oa 
the  1st  day  of  JuJy,  1/85;  but  the  execution  of  the  said  act, 
witli  resi>ect  to  the  said  Heory  lord  viscount  Melville  opening  an 
account  or  accounts  with  the  governor  and  company  of  the  bank 
of  England,  as  thereby  directed,  was  postponed  by  him  till  tlie 
i3thof  January,  17S6,  when  the  said  Henry  lord  viscount  Mel- 
viUe  opened  an  account  with  the  governor  and  company  of  th^ 
bapk  of  {England,  intitled  '  Right  honourable  Henry  Dundas,  act 
of  parliament  new  account;*  and*which  said  account  was  continu- 
ed by  him  until  he  quitted  the  said  office  on  the  31st  of  May, 
1800,  and  was  the  only  account  kept  by  tlie  said  Henry  lord  vis- 
count Melville,  as  treasurer  of  his  majesty's  navy,  with  the  go- 
vernor and  company  of  the  bank  of  England,  under  and  in  pur- 
suance of  the  said  act  of  parliament  for  regulating  the  said  office  ; 

"  And  whereas  on  the  10th  day  of  January,  1/86,  while  tlie 
said  Henry  lord  viscount  Melville  held  and  enjoyed  the  said  offic« 
qf  treasurer  of  his  majesty's  navy,  he  did  constitute  and  appoint 
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thereto^  in  substance  as  follows)  were  immediately 
read: 


Alexander  Trotter  his  pajmiBter;  and  the  said  Henrj  lord  \i8« 
count  Melville  did,  on  the  said  lOth  of  January,  1786,  dulj  au« 
thorise  and  empower  the  said  Alexander  Trotter  to  draw  on  the 
governor  and  company  of  the  bank  of  England,  for  and  upon  the 
account  of  him  the  said  Henry  lord  viscount  Melville  as  treasurer 
«f  his  majesty's  navy^  all  and  every  sum  and  sums  of  money  that 
then  were,  or  should  thereafter  be,  wanted  for  the  public  services^ 
imder  the  care  of  payment  of  the  said  Henry  lord  viscount  Mel- 
▼iOe,  the  said  Alexander  Trotter  being  particularly  careful  to  spe* 
mfy  in  each  and  every  draft  the  service  for  which  the  money 
fhouU  be  drawn : 

.  **  And  whereas  it  was  the  duty  of  the  said  Henry  lord  viscoimt 
Melvillet  during  all  the  time  he  held  and  enjoined  the  said  offio* 
of  treasure!"  of  his  majesty's  navy,  to  abstain  from  applying  him- 
self, and  to  prevent  all  persons  acting  under  him  from  applying, 
any  part  of  the  money  issued  firom  his  majesty's  exchequer  for 
navy  services,  to  any  purpose  of  advantage  or  interest  to  himself 
or  themselves,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  or  to  any  other  pur- 
poses than  for  navy  services,  and  from  deriving  any  profit  or  emo» 
faunent  therefrom :  and  from  and  afler  the  passing  of  the  said  act 
of  parliament  of  the  25th  year  of  his  majesty's  reign,  for  better 
i«gulating  the  office  of  treasurer  of  his  majesty's  navy,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  said  lord  viscount  Melville  to  observe  and  pursue  the 
provisions  and  directions  of  the  said  act  of  parliament  >  yet  the 
said  Hemy  lord  viscount  Melville,  not  satisfied  with  the  ample  re- 
venue so  provided  for  him  as  aforesaid,  nor  regarding  the  duty  of 
his  high  and  import9nt  office,  or  the  express  provisions  of  the  said 
act  of  parliament,  did,  whilst  he  held  and  enjoyed  the  said  office, 
act  and  conduct  himself  fraudulently,  corruptly,  and  illegally,  ia 
the  Mveral  instances  herein  set  forth. 

*'  Article  I.  That  the  said  Hemy  lord  viscount  Melville, 
whilst  he  held  and  enjoyed  the  office  of  treasurer  of  his  majesty'a 
navy,  did  take  and  receive  from  out  of  the  money  imptested  to  him» 
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,  /'  To  «H  theM  cbirgei  lord  Mdnlte,  miog  to  hiuuelf  dl  ad« 
TVitago  of  exception  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  said  artides  in  point 


91  treaiorar  of  bit  majesty's  navy,  from  bis  majesty*!  exchequer^ 
|he  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds^  or  soooe  other  large  sum  or  sums 
^  money,  and  4>d  fraudulently  and  illegally  oonvert  and  apply  the 
samo  to  bit  own  use,  or  to  some  other  corrupt  and  illegal  pur« 
poses,  and  to  other  purposes  than  those  of  the  public  naval  services 
of  the  kingdom*  to  wiiich  alone  the  same  was  lawfully  applicable  i 
and  <Qd  oontinne  such  fraudulent  and  illegal  conversion  and  appli* 
catiflo  of  the  said  torn  or  sums  of  money  after  the  passing  of  the 
taidnct  of  parliament  for  the  better  regulating  the  office  of  the 
tieaanxer  of  bis  majesty's  navy.  And  the  sakl  Heniy  hnd  viscounfe 
MtehriUe  bat  dedared  that  he  never  would  reveal  the  applicaBon 
ef  the  sidd  sum  of  ten  tboumd  pounds,  and  in  particular  he  did 
eaakeauch  dedaraition  iq  the  bo«ise  of  commona  on  the  llth  d^ 
^  June*  1805  j  and  then  and  there  added*  that  he  felt  himself 
Vnind  by  motives  of  public  dnty,  as  well  as  private  honour  and 
jrnonal  eonvenience,  to  conceal  the  same.  All  which  conduct 
ef  the  said  Henry  lord  viscount  Melville  was  contrary  to  the  duty 
ef  hii  saidoffice,a  breach  of  the  high  trust  reposed  in  him,  and  a 
violation  of  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm. 

'«  Artide  11  That  the  said  Heniy  lord  viscount  Melville,  dis- 
legBfdlog  the  duties  of  his  aaid  office,  and  in  breach  and  violation 
ef  the  said  act  of  parliament  lar  better  regulating  the  same,  did, 
9fter  the  passing  of  the  same  acl»  and  whilst  the  said  Heniy  lord 
viscount  Melville  continued  to  hold  and  enjoy  the  said  office,  con* 
aive  at  and  pemit  the  said  Aleiunder  Trotter,  under,  and  by  vir- 
tue of  »  the  said  authority  so  given  to  him  by  the  said  Henry  lord 
viscount  Melville  as  aforesaid,  illegally  to  draw,  receive,  and  te 
take  from  the  pvemor  and  company  of  the  bank  of  England, 
lor  other  purposes  than  for  immediate  application  to  navy  seivices, 
large  sums  of  money  from  and  out  of  the  moneys  before  them 
issued  unto  the  said  governor  and  company  of  the  said  bank  of 
l^ngland,  on  account  of  the  said  Henry  lord  viscount  Melville,  as 
treasurer  of  his  nugesly'a  navy :  and  the- said  Henry  lord  viicouni 
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of  law'/and  of  nAt  being  prejudiced  hj  any  TWnt  of  fwin  in  his 
ioswer,  ami  also  all  rights  aiul  privileges  as  a  peer,  saith,  he  is  in 
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Afelvllle  cIM  connive  at,  and  permit,  and  suffer,  the  said  Alexan- 
der Trolter  to  place  the  said  last- mentioned  sums  of  money,  or  a 
great  part  thereof,  so  illegally  drawn,  received,  and  taken,  by  him 
from  the  governor  and  company  of  the  bank  of  England  as  afore- 
said, in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Tliomas  Coutts  and  Co.  tlie  private 
Ijankers  of  the  said  Alexander  Trotter,  in  his  own  name,  and  sub-' 
j^ct  to  !iTS  sole  controul  and  disposition  j  all  which  conduct  of  the 
feki  Henry  if^d  visconnt  Melville  was  contrary  to  the  duty  of  his 
l*?<.I  office,  a  breach  of  the  high  trufrt  reposed  in  him,  and  a  viola- 
Ik)  f>  of  t  be  Jaws  an d  stat utes  of  th e  real  m . 

f  "  Article  III.  That  cfter  the  passing  of  the  act  of  parliament  for 
tl»e  better  regulating  the  office  of  the  treasurer  of  his  majesty*^ 
uavy,  and  whilst  the  said  Henry  lord  viscount  MelviHe  held  and 
*eiijo}'ed  the  said  office,  large  sums  of  money  M'ere  from  time  to 
lime  issued  and  paid  to  the  governor  and  company  of  the  bank  of 
England,  and  placed  on  an  account  raised  in  the  books  of  the  sai<i 
gcircnior*  and  company  with  the  said  Henry  lord  viscount  Mcl- 
lifle,  igtitled  *  Right  honourable  Henry  Dundas,  act  of  parliament 
new  account  /  and  -the  said  Alexander  Trotter,  under  and  by  vir- 
tue uf  tiic  said  authority  from  the  said  Henry  lord^isoount  Mel- 
I'iile,  did,  from  the  said  lOth  of  Jaiicary,  1786,  during  all  the 
time  the  said  Henry  lord  viscount'  Melville  afterwards  continued 
to  hold  and  enjoy  tlie  said  ofHce  of  treasurer  of  his  majesty's  navy, 
draw  upon  the  said  governor  aiid  comj^any  of  the  bank  of  England 
for  and  on  a;K:ount  of  the  moneys  so  issued  and  paid  to  them,  and 
placed  to  the  said  account  so  rai^d  in  their  books  with  the  said 
He  or)'  lord  viscount  Melville,  as  such  treasurer  as  aforesaid :  and 
the  said  Alexander  Trotter  did  receive  and  take  large  sums  of  mo- 
ney so  drawn  by  him  from  the  said  governor  and  company  of  the 
bauk  of  England  as  aforesaid. 

"  That  the  said  Henry  lonl  viscount  Melville  did  fraudulently 
and  illegally  permit  and  suffer  the  said  Alexander  Trotter  to  place 
moiiy  of  the  siiid  sums  of  money  so  drawn,  received,and  taken,  by  him 


ISti^Hie  gi^ty  0f>im  qr  any  of  the  si\pjppscd  cijrpes  or  misde- 
meanours charged  upon  him ;  and  this  he  is  ready  to  prore :  ai}i 
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from  ih^  gorem&ic  .and  company  of  tl|e  Uauk  of  ^iglaud  as  afore- 
8aid>  la  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Coutui  and  Company^  tht 
privates  linuakQi^  otVtliesaid  Aie^cander  Tivcter^  .in  hts  own  DasrK» 
and  at  his  own  disposal ;  and  the  said  Alexander  Trotter  did 
thereupon,  with  the  privity,  by  the  connivance,  and  with  tl^  perr 
missipn  of  the 'sa^'Ht)nr/ lord  visd9uut  MelWlle^  ^PP^y  ^^^  ^^^^ 
thf  sttid  la^t-i^eiuioii^d  tfums  of  money,  or  great  part  thereof,  far 
{>uritoaffe  of  pt'^'$ce  advantage  or  interest,  profit,  and  emolument; 
and  did  place  die  said  suitas  of  money,  or.  a  great  part  thereof,  iii 
the  hands  of  the  said  Me&srs.  Coutts  and  Company,  mixed  wkk 
aad  undistinguished  froip  the  proper  moneys  of  the  said  Alei^au^ 
der  Trotter,  wherei>y  the  said  last-mentioned  sxitan  of  money  wore 
tioi  only  applied  to,  and  used  for,  purposes  of  private  advantage  or 
iiiteiest,  profit,  and  emoluaient»  and  for  purposes  otiier  tlian  navf 
aervkes,  tnit  were  also  exposed  to  great  risk  x)f  loss,  and  were 
withdrawn  from  the  contiioul  and  disposition  of  th^  treasurer  of 
the  navy.  AAd  the  said  Henry  lord  yiaconut  ^Je^vilie,  by  sg  con- 
niving at,  and  permitting  and  suffering,  the  public  money  to  b« 
withdrawn  from  the' bank  of  England,  and  used  and  ap{>Iied  in 
manner  aforesaid,  acted  in  breach  of  the  great  trust  and  conii- 
dence  reposed  in  him,  in  violation  of  the  said. act  of  parliament 
made  .for  regulating  his  said  ofiice,  contrary  to  his  duty,,  and 
against  the  laws  of  tliis  realm,  and  to  the  evil  example  of  all  i^ert 
sons  intrusted  in  the  great  departments  of  tlic  public  service  uiih 
any  controul  over  the  application  and  expendltufe  of  the  public 
money. 

"  Article  IV.  That  whilst  the  said  Henry  lord  visconnt  Mel- 
ville  hdd  and  enjoyed  tlie  said  office  of  treasurer  of  hii  majest}  \ 
navy, he,  the  saidHenry  lord  viscount  Melviile,  did  fraudulentiy 
and  ille^Uy,  for  the  purpose  of  advantage  or  intereat  to  himseifr 
or  tur  acquiring  or  obtaining;  proht  or  emolument  therefrom,  op 
for  spmQ  other  corrupt  and  illegal  purposes,  or  for  purposes  othec 
than  navy  serviceii  tak&  &nd  receive  fxoai  the  iiabliG  money  piwcoi 
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be  huniblj  sobmits  himttlf  and  the  justice  if  lUi  tame  to  tte 
Iwuse." 


m  hi*  name  at  tlie  bank  of  Engten4>  ii  trfiaiorer  6f  hk  naj 
navy^  the  stun  of  ten  thoosand  pounds,  or  some  odicr  laife  toaa 
or  S1MDS  of  money,  and  did  frandulentljr  and  ilkgaUy  oanvert  and 
apply  the  same  to  his  own  ase^  or  to  some  editf  cormpt  and  il- 
legal porposes. 

"  That  during  the  time  the  said  Alesandat  IVotlef  heM  aAd 
enjoyed  the  said  office  of  paymaster  to  the  said  Henry  kwi  tie- 
count  Melville  as  afoiesaid,  and  whilst  the  siU  Henry  hfi  vis- 
count Mebrille  held  and  enjoyed  the  said  efice  of  Ueasurer  of  bis 
inajesty's  navy  as  aforesaid,  he»  the  said  Aleiandet  Trattar>  kept 
with  the  said  Henry  lord  viscount  Melville  en  aeoount  caniAt^ 
entered  in  ceruin  books  of  acooont,  containing  entries  of  aD  the 
lams  paid  and  xeoeived  by  the  said  Aleiander  IVotler  oo  aooouat 
of  thesaid  Henry  lord  visoeunt  Mdvilie,  and  by  agreemeol  b^ 
tween  the  said  Henry  lord  viscount  Mdville  and  the  said  JUexaii* 
der  Trotter,  bearing  date  the  18th  and  33d  days  of  Fehraaiy, 
1806,  it  is  stated,  that  they  had  either  mutually  delivered  up  to 
each  other,  or  vasolved  and  agceed  mutually  le  cancel  or  deatrofy 
all  the  vouchers  or  other  memorsndums  and  writings  that  at  aaf 
time  theretofcre  anight  have  existed,  passed,  or  bitea  tntercbanged^ 
betweet)  them  vrlative  to  the  said  aooounli,  and  the  diflerent  iteosa 
and  articles  o£  which  the  said  accounts  were  cooopoeed  or  ooa- 
nsted|  and  the  said  books  of  account,  containing  the  saidaocouot 
cuixent,  together  with  all  vouchers  or  other  memorandauns  aad 
writings  in  the  possesaioa  of  the  said  Alexander  IVotter,  and  also 
of  the  said  Henry  lord  viscount  Melville,  relative  thereto,  wen 
burnt  and  destroyed  by  the  ssdd  Henry  loid  viscount  Melville  and 
Alexander  Trotter:  and  the  said  stipubticci  oontained  in  the  said 
agreementfor  the  said  Henry  lord  viscount  Mdvitte  and  AleiaiH 
darlVotter  mutually  delivering  op  to  each  other,  or  Ibrmuinallf 
cancelling  and  destroying,  all  the  said  vouchers  or  other  memocwk* 
dom9  or  writings  relative  to  the  said  aocount,  was  so  enteied  isito: 
and  the  said  books  of  accoaots,  vouchcfSy  menonttdum^  md 
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After  the  above  answer  had  been  given  in^  the 
commons  exhibited  a  further  article  of  charge,  being 
the  tenth,  against  lord  Melville. 


writings^  were  so  burnt  and  destroyed,  with  a  view  to  conceal  and 
prevent  the  discovery  of  the  several  advances  of  money  made  by 
the  said  Alexander  Trotter  to  the  said  Henry  lord  viscount  Mel« 
ville^  and  of  the  several  accounts  or  considerations  for  or  i^poM 
which  the  same  were  so  advanced :  all  which  conduct  of  the  said 
Henry  lord  viscount  Melville  was  contrary  to  the  duty  of  his  said 
office^  a  breach  of  the  high  trust  reposed  in  him,  and  a  violation 
♦f  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm,  and  to  the  like  evU  example, 
as  aforesaid. 

•*  Article  V.  That  whilst  Ihe  said  Alexander  Trotter  so  conti- 
nned  the  paymaster  of  the  said  Henry  lord  viscount  Melville  as 
aforesaid,  and  with  such  privity,  connivance,  and  permission,  as 
aforesaid,  m  applied  and  used  the  said  sums  of  money>  or  great  part 
thereof,  for  purposes  of  private  advantage,  profit,  and  emolument, 
as  aforesaid,  the  said  Henry  lord  viscount  Melville,  fraudulently 
concealing  the  illegal  use  and  application  of  the  came,  did  procure, 
obtain,  and  receive,  from  the  said  Alexander  Trotter,  advances  of 
several  large  sumh  of  money,  which  were  made  to  him  the  said 
Henry  lord  viscount  Melville  by  the  said  Alexander  Trotter,  ia 
part  from  money  so  as  aforesaid  illegally  drawn  by  him  the  said 
Alexander  7n>tter  from  the  governor  and  company  of  tlie  bank 
of  England,  and  in  part  from  sums  of  money  so  placed  by  the 
said  Alexander  Trotter  in  the  hands  of  the  said  Messrs.  Coutts  and 
Company  as  aforesaid,  when  mixed  with,  and  undistinguished 
fiom,  the  proper  moneys  of  the  said  Alexander  Trotter.  And  for 
the  purpose  of  more  efiectually  concealing  the  said  advances  of 
money,  the  said  books  of  account,  vouchers,  memorandums,  and 
writings,  were  so  as  aforesaid  burnt  and  destroyed. 

*'  Article  VI.  That  amongst  other  advances  of  money  so  as 
aforesaid  obtained  and  received  by  the  said  Henry  lord  viscount 
Mdville,  from  the  said  Alexander  Trotter,  the  said  Henry  lord 
viscooxit  Melville  did  procure,  obtain^  and  receive,  from  tlie  said 
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*'  This  tenth  article  cliarges,  that  after  his  appoiDtmeiit  to  the 
ofHce  of  treasurer  of  the  navy,  on  August  19,  17Q2,  lord  Melville 


Alexander  Trotter  a  sum  of  twenty-two  thousand  pounds^  or 
some  other  large  sum  or  sums  of  money,  advanced  by  the  said 
Alexander  Trotter  to  the  said  Henry  lord  viscount  Melville,  with- 
out interest  3  part  whereof  was  so  advanced  exclusively  from  pub- 
lic money  so  as  aforesaid  illegally  drawn  from  the  govenjor  and 
company  of  the  bank  of  England  by  tlie  said  Alexander  Trotter ; 
and  otlier  part  whereof  was  advanced  from  the  said  mixed  fund, 
composed  as  well  of  public  money,  so  as  aforesaid  illegally  drawn 
by  the  said  Alexander  Trotter  from  the  governor  and  company  of 
the  bank  of  England,  and  placed  by  him  in  the  hands  of  the 
said  Messrs.  Coutts  and  Company  as  aforesaid,  as  of  the  proper 
moneys  of  the  said  Alexander  Trotter  in  the  hands  of  the  said 
Messrs.  Coutts  and  Company,  which  had  been  mixed  therewith, 
ajid  remained  undistinguished  tlierefrom  -,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
more  effectually  concealing  tlie  said  advances  of  money,  the  said 
books  of  account,  vouchers,  memorandums,  and  writings,  were 
so  as  aforesaid  burnt  and  destioyed. 

.'  *^  Article  Vil.  That  amongst  other  advances  of  money  so  as 
aforesaid  had  and  received  by  the  said  Henry  lord  viscount  Melville 
from  the  said  Alexander  Trotter,  the  said  Henry  lord  viscount 
Melville  did  obtain  and  receive  a  sum  of  twenty-two  thousand 
pounds,  or  some  oiher  large  sura  or  sums  of  money  advanced  to 
him  by  the  said  Alexander  Trotter ;  and  for  which  it  has  been 
alleged  by  the  said  Henry  lord  viscount  Melville  that  he  was  to 
pay  interest ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  concealing 
the  said  last-mentioned  ad\ances  of  money,  the  said  books  of 
account,  voucliers,  memorandums,  and  writings,  were  so  as  afore-* 
said  burnt  ciud  destroyed. 

'*  Article  \'11I.  I'hat  during  all  or  great  part  of  the  time  the 
said  Alexander  Trol  tcr  held  and  enjoyed  the  said  oSice  of  pay- 
master to  the  said  Henry  lord  viscount  Melville  as  aforesaid,  and 
the  said  Henry  lord  viscount  Melville  held  and  enjoyed  the  said 
office  of  trt-u.-.uicr  of  his  majesty's  navy  as  aforesaid,  he  the  said 
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4lid,  between  that  day*  and  the  5th  of  Ja□uaI7^^  1784^  and  between 
the  5th  of  January^   ^7^>  and  the  1st  of  January^  17S6,  take 


Alexander  Trotter  did  gratuitously^  and  without  salary  or  other 
pecuniary  compensation,  act  in  and  transact  the  private  busineg» 
of  the  said  Henry  lord  viscount  Melville^  as  his  agent^  and  was 
from  time  to  time  in  advaace  for  the  said  Henry  lord  viscount 
Melville  in  that  respect  to  the  amount  of  from  ten  thousand 
pounds  to  twenty  thousand  pounds,  or  to  some  other  great 
amount ;  and  which  advances  were  taken  from  the  said  sums  of 
money  so  placed  by  the  said  Alexander  Trotter  in  the  hands  of 
the  said  Messrs.  Coutts  and  Company,  consisting  in  part  of  pub- 
lic money,  drawn  by  him  from  the  governor  and  company  of  tb» 
bank  of  England  as  aforesaid^  and  in  part  of  his  own  private  miO- 
neys  mixed  therewith,  and  undistinguished  therefrom  as  aforesaid. 
By  means  whei*eof  the  said  Henry  lord  viscount  Melville  did  de- 
rive benefit  and  advantage  from  the  aforesaid  illegal  acts  of  the 
said  Alexander  Trotter. 

^'  Article  IX.  And  the  said  Alexander  Trotter  did  no  gratui- 
tously^ and  without  salary,  act  in  and  transact  the  private  business 
of  the  said  Henry  lord  viscount  Melville,  and  make  him  such  ad- 
vances of  money  as  aforesaid,  in  consideration  of  the  said  Henrjr 
lord  viscount  Melville  conniving  at^  and  permitting  and  sufferingf 
the  said  Alexander  Trotter  so  as  aforesaid  to  apply  and  make  use 
of  the  said  sums  of  public  money  so  drawn  by  him  from  the  bank 
of  England,  and  applied  and  appropriated  for  purposes  of  private 
advantage,  or  interest,  profit,  and  emolument,  as  aforesaid  :  and 
the  said  Alexander  Trotter  would  not  have  been,  and  was  well 
known  to  the  said  Henry  lord  viscount  Melville  not  to  have  been, 
able  to  mal^e  such  advances  of  money  to  the  said  Henry  lord 
viscount  Melville  as  aforesaid,  otherwise  than  from  and  by  means 
of  the  said  sums  of  public  money  so  drawn  by  the  said  Alexander 
Trotter  from  the  bank  of  England,  with  the  privity,  connivance, 
and  permission,  of  the  said  Henry  lord  viscount  Melville  as  afore- 
said^ and  ^plied  by  the  said  Alexander  Trotter  for  purposes  of 
private  advantage,  interest,  profit,  and  emolument  j  all  whieh 
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and  receive  divers  large  sums  of  public  money,  amounting  to  a 
large  sum,  to  wit,  twenty-se\'en  tliousand  pounds,  or  thereabouts, 
and  did  firaudulently  and  illegally  convert  and  apply  the  same  to 
his  own  use,  or  to  some  other  corrupt  and  illegal  purpose,  and  to 
other  purposes  than  those  of  public  naval  service  j  and  did  con- 
tinue the  said  illegal  conversion  and  application,  after  the  passing 
of  the  act  for  better  regulating  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy." 
To  this  tenth  article  lord  Melville  answers,  ''  that  he  feels  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  protest  against  being  bound  by  the  law 
aud  custom  of  parliament,  or  the  laws  of  the  realm,  to  answer 
such  furtlier  ai'ticle.  Nevertlieless,  confiding  in  the  goodness,  of' 
bis  cause  and  the  justice  of  the  house,  and  saving  to  himself  all 
advantage  of  exception  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  said  further  ar- 
ticle in  point  of  law,  and  of  not  being  prejudiced  by  any  want 
of  form  in  his  answer,  and  also  all  rights  and  privileges  as  a  peer,, 
saith,  that  he  is  in  nowise  guilty  of  the  supposed  crimes  or  misde- 
meanours charged  upon  him,  and  this  he  is  ready  to  prove ;  and  h«- 
submits  himself  and  the  justice  of  his  cause  to  the  house." 

Mr.  Whitbread,  as  soon  as  the  charges  and  an- 
swer had  been  read^  rose^  and  opened  the  accusations 
in  a  speech,  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance : 

He  began  by  saying,  "  that,  in  proceeding  to  execute  the  duty 
that  had  been  imposed  upon  him,  he  lamented  that  this  task  had 
not  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  more  able  pei^son.  He  should  have  to  de- 
tain the  attention  of  their  lordships  for  a  long  time,  in  tracing  th« 
series  of  facts  by  which  the  charges  would  be  incontestably 
established.  He  was  rejoiced  to  think  that  the  noble  lord  who 
was  the  object  of  these  charges  was  a  man  of  great  talents  and 


proceedings  and  conduct  of  the  said  Henry  lord  viscount  Melville 
ivere  contrary  to  tlie  duty  of  his  said  office,  in  breach  of  the  great 
trust  reposed  in  him,  and  in  gross  violation  of  the  laws  and  statutes 
of  this  realm  :  and  by  all  and  every  one  of  the  aforesaid  acts  don^ 
and  committed  by  him  the  said  Henry  lord  viscount  MelyiUe^  bt 
was  and  ib  guilty  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours.." 
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great  experience  3  and  that  from  the  continued  possession  of  great 
political  induence  he  had  been  enabled  to  establish  powerful  con- 
nections^  and  to  create  attachments  even  amongst  the  peers  of  the 
realm,  which  would  cling  to  and  support  h^ni  in  the  difficulties  he 
had  now  to  contend  with.  The  liberal  disposition  of  the  noble 
lord,  remote  firom  every  idea  of  sordid  avarice,  and  his  habits  o^ 
generous  hospitality,  strengthened  and  confirmed  tlie  attachment 
that  power  and  patronage  might  at  first  have  given  rise  to,  and 
preserved  the  friendship  when  the  interest  could  no  longer  operate 
80  forcibly*  Under  these  circumstances,  the  tenderness  and  com- 
miseration that  might  be  felt  for  a  weak,  defenceless^  destitute 
criminal,  could  not  be  supposed  to  operate. 

"  The  noble  lord  had  besides  to  be  tried  before  a  court  in  which 
there  was  reason  to  think  so  many  were  favourably  disposed  to- 
wards him.  In  addition  to  the  resources  his  own  great  talents  and 
experience  afforded  him,  he  had  the  further  advantage  of  the  aid 
of  two  gentlemen  eminently  distinguihhel  for  their  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  the  law,  and  for  their  eloquence  at 
the  bar.  It  is  peculiarly  fortunate  that  one  of  those  gentle^- 
|nen  (Mr.  Plomer)  had  been,  in  a  former  instance,  engaged  in  a 
case  of  this  nature  (Mr.  Hastings's),  and  must  be  of  course  parti- 
cularly acquainted  with  the  nature  of  such  proceedings.  All 
these  considerations  might  be  considered  sufficient  to  deter  the 
boldest  man  from  the  business  he  had  undertaken  -,  but  he  would 
say,  that,  so  hr  from  intimidating  him,  it  roused  and  called  forth 
^very  particle  of  native  vigour,  and  kindled  every  spark  of  manly 
^ergy  which  nature  had  conferred  upon  him. 

''  If  there  were  any  thing  that  could  restrain  him  in  the  exet- 
tions  due  to  the  importance  of  the  cause,  tlie  rank  of  the  crimi* 
/lal,  the  dignity  and  splendour  of  the  high  tribunal  before  which 
he  was  pleading,  it  was  the  presence  of  a  person  very  near  and 
dear  to  the  noble  lord  (Mr.  Dundas,  lord  Mclviile*s  son),  for 
whose  conduct  and  feelings  in  tlie  whole  of  the  proceedings  in  this 
case  he  had  the  highest  respect.  But  his  duty  to  his  Country, 
which  impelled  him  to  institute  the  ipvestigation  of  lord  Melville's 
conduct^  as  it  elevattfd  him  above  all  access  to  intimidation,  com*  J^ 

peUed  him  also  to  overcoqie  and  suppress  aU  tliose  feelings  of 
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tenderness  which  the  situation  and  connections  of  the  accused 
were  calculated  to  inspire.  He  should  pioceed,  therefore,  to  state 
the  substance  of  tlie  charges,  and  the  pronfs  by  which  they  were 
to  be  made  good.  It  was  in  his  mir.d  clear  that  these  proofs 
wo\ild  establish  the  guilt  of  the  noble  lord  to  conviction;  but  if 
the  noble  lord  or  his  counsel  possesst- J  any  means  of  controverting 
those  proofs,  so  as  to  shew  the  noble  lord  Lo  he  innocent,  he  should 
be  one  of  the  foremost  in  rejoicing  at  his  acquittal. 

'*  The  noble  lord  had,  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  turned  hh 
attention  to  political  objects.  He  attached  himself  to  lord  Nortli 
during  the  American  war  -,  and  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
zealous  defenders  of  that  noble  lord's  measures.  In  1/83,  when 
that  brilliant  luminary,  whose  extinction  every  one  lamented,  was 
placed  at  the  bead  of  his  majesty's  counsels,  Mr.  Dundas  had  a 
high  office  assigned  to  him ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  period 
when,  in  consequence  of  tlie  resolutions  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons laid  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  his  majesty  had  thought  fit  to 
remove  him  from  his  presence  and  councils,  with  tlie  exception  of 
a  very  short  inter\  al,  he  did  not  cease  ta  possess  a  high  share  in  tli# 
confidence  of  his  sovereign,  united  with  some  of  the  most  elevated 
t)flices  in  the  state. 

''  In  adverting  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  close  and  intimate  connec* 
lion  of  lord  Melville  with  him,  he  wished  to  fix.  the  recollection 
of  their  lordships,  not  so  much  on  that  transcendant  eloquence ' 
WMth  which  every  one  who  heard  it  was  fascinated,  nor  on  that 
firmness  amidst  all  the  dangers  and  alarnos  of  recent  times,  nor 
those  other  eminent  qualities,  which  rendered  his  loss  so  particu- 
larly deplorable  in  the  present  eventful  crisis ;  there  was  in  Mr* 
Pitt's  character  a  trait  superior  to  all  these,  and  more  apposite  to 
the  present  occasion  :  it  was  that  unsullied  purity  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  money,  which  malice  could  never  presume  to 
asperse. 

*'  In  being  associated  with  such  a  man,  lord  Melville  had  an 
example,  if  any  example  were  wanting  to  enforce  a  point  so 
clear,  peculiarly  fitted  tto  impress  rpon  lym  the  propriety  of 
abstaining  from  the  conversion  of  the  contents  of  tlie  public 
purse  to  his  own  private  purposes ;  and  not  to  have  availed  hiip'- 
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self  of  that  example^  but]»  on  the  contrary^  to  have  violated  the 
high  public  trust  reposed  in  him  in  the  very  face  and  presence  of 
it,  must  in  every  one's  mind  be  a  high  aggravation  of  the  crimes 
"which  he  should  prove  the  iK^ble  lord  to  have  committed.  Mr. 
Whi thread  here  traced  the  history  of  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the 
navy  from  m  origin  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  century  before  the 
lai-'t,  in  the  reign  of  Jimtjs  I.,  down  to  the  present  time.  He  also 
described  the  nature  of  tlie  trust  reposed  in  the  treasurer  j  a  trust 
which  he  was  particularly  culled  upon  to  execute  with  fidelity,  at 
the  salaiy  annexed  to  the  office  was  very  liberal ;  and,  from  the 
various  provisions  of  the  legislature  with  respect  to  the  subordinate 
departments  of  tlie  civil  administration  of  the  navy,  the  duties 
were  very  light.  He  then  adverted  to  the  measures  adopted  on 
the  recommendation  of  that  sublime  orator  and  distinguished  pa- 
triot Mr.  Burke,  for  the  correction  of  tlie  monstrous  abuses  that 
prevailed  in  the  public  offices.  On  the  suggestion  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  public  accounts,  the  salary  of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy 
had  been  raised  to  four  thousands  pounds  a  year,  on  the  express 
condition  that  he  should  not  employ  the  public  money  committed 
to  his  charge  to  any  purpose  of  private  emoltiment.  The  practice 
of  30  employing  it  could  not  at  any  time  have  been  right  or  legal; 
but  having  been  used  and  established,  the  legislature,  in  insisting 
upon  the  discontinuance  of  it,  granted,  with  its  usual  liberality, 
an  increase  of  salary  in  comjiensation.  Mr.  Whitbread  then  ad- 
verted to  lord  Melville's  appointment  to  tliis  office,  and  enun^e- 
rated  the  various  conversions  of  the  public  money  to  his  own  use, 
which  were  the  grounds  of  the  articles  of  charge.  He  stated  dis- 
tinctly the  suras  so  converted  during  the  first  treasurership ;  tlie 
amount  remaining  due  to  the  public  on  his  lordship's  going  out, 
and  on  his  return  to  the  office  in  his  second  treasurership. 

"  He  then  adverted  to  the  act  passed  on  the  suggestion  of  lord 
Melville,  for  preventing  the  money  voted  for  navy  services  from 
being  drawn  from  tlie  bank  except  for  naval  services.  He  con- 
tended, tliat  it  was  absurd  and  r.diculous  to  suppose  that  this  act 
was  complied  with,  or  that  any  sccurit}'  was  gained  for  the  public, 
if  merely  mentioning  some  naval  service  in  the  draft,  one,  two^ 
or  three,  hundred  thousand  jwunds  more  than  was  wanted,  might 
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be  drawn  out  of  the  bank,  and  placed^in  the  bands  of  a  private 
banker,  to  be  employed  to  the  advantage  of  a  pajmaster,  or  any 
other  person. 

^'  That  Mr.  Trotter  had  employed  the  naval  money  placed  by 
him  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Coutts  to  various  purposes  of  profit, 
would  be  made  most  clear.  That  lord  Melville  was  aware  of 
Mr.  Trotter's  so  employing  the  money,  was  evident  from  his  frer 
quently  borrowing  large  sums  3  sometimes  so  large  as  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  from  Mr.  Trotter,  and  often  without  paying  interest 
upon  them. 

"  How  was  Mr.  Trotter,  lately  but  a  clerk  in  the  navy  office  at 
two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  whose  salary  as  paymaster  was 
but  eight  hundred  pounds  \  how  was  he  to  furnish  such  sums, 
unless  it  was  from  the  public  money  in  his  hands  ?  If  by  any 
chance  he  did  possess  such  a  sum  of  his  own  (and  it  would  be 
shewn  that  he  could  not),  was  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  he 
would  lend  all  his  money  without  interest  ?  It  was  indeed  but 
^00  clear  that  the  money  thus  advanced  was  public  money  \  and 
that  no  interest  was  allowed  or  demanded  upon  it,  was  in  itself  an 
invincible  proof  that  it  was  understood  so  to  be.  It  was  true  l9rd 
Melville  denied  having  any  knowledge  that  the  money  thus  ad* 
vanced  to  him  was  public  money,  or  that  the  public  money  was 
converted  to  purposes  of  private  emolument  by  Mr.  Trotter  \  he 
had  made  this  denial-  ^lemnly,  and  in  writing,  in  a  letter  to  the 
commissioners  of  naval  inquiry ;  which  letter  would  be  given  in 
evidence.  But  the  facts  tliat  would  be  adduced  would  prove  that 
lord  Melville  did  and  must  know  both  these  thin^ ;  and  what 
must  be  thought  of  a  peer  of  the  realm,  a  member  of  a  body  in 
whom  the  constitution  supposed  a  veracity  so  pure  that  they  were 
allowed  to  pass  judgment  in  cases  of  life  and  death  upon  tlieir  ho- 
nour,—what  must  be  thought  of  a  peer  of  the  realm,  he  said^ 
averring  as  fact  what  he  must  have  known  not  to  be  so  ?  Their 
lordships  would  think  this  part  to  be  so  material  to  their  own  dignity 
as  to  merit  their  particular  attention  :  and  whei^  it  should  1:>e  made 
appear  in  the  manner  he  stated,  they  would  look  upon  it  as  no 
^mall  aggravation  o&  the  offences  laid  in  the  articles  of  chaise, 
which  he  had  no  doubt  he  should  be  able  to  make  good. 
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'*  Mr.  Whitbread  wished  to  point  the  atteotioo  of  their  lord- 
ships particularly  to  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  advanced  by 
lord  Melville,  as  his  lordship  said>  for  particular  purposes,  the  na- 
ture of  which  he  never  would  reveal.  .  If  the  public  money  were 
thus  diverted  from  the  services  for  which  it  was  granted  to  pur- 
poses important,  perhaps,  only  to  the  caprice  of ,  the  persicm  who 
so  diverted  it,  surely  tlie  least  satisfaction  tlie  public  was  intitled  td 
was  an  express  statement  of  the  purpose  to  which  the  money  was 
applied.     To  refuse  that  explanation*  and  to  profess  a  positive  and 
contumacious  silence  to  be  for  ever  persisted  in,  was  itself  an  of- 
fence of  the  greatest  magnitude  in  a  public  accountant,  whose 
first  obligation  was  to  make  clear  to  the  public  the  application  of 
every  farthipg  of  the  public  nK)ney  committed  to  his  charge.     He 
had  been  informed  that  within  these  few  days  the  defendant's 
counsel  had  in  their  hands  the  receipt  given  for  that  ten  thousand 
pounds.    JiCt  that  receipt  be  produced  3  let  lord  Melville  have  the 
full  benefit  of  it,  if  the  occasion  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  jus- 
tify or  excuse  the  act.     Let  the  public  now,  at  least,  have  the  sa- 
tisfaction, insulted  as  it  was  by  the  re^isal  of  it  hitherto,  of  a  dis- 
clofi^e  by  means  of  which  it  would  kndw-s^aething  of  the  use 
that  had  been  made  of  its  property.     If  the  receipt  had  been  so 
lately  in  existence,  but  was  now  in  existence  no  longer  5  if  it  was 
in  existence,  and  would  not  be  produced  ;  the  world  would  know 
what  judgment  to  form  of  the  nature  of  the  transaction  to  which 
it  referred. 

*'  But  there  was  another  discovery,  which  his  attention  to  the 
duty  entrusted  to  him  by  the  representatives  of  the  whole  com- 
mons of  the  united  kingdom  had  enabled  him  to  make,  and  of 
the  benefit  of  which  no  art  of  defence  the  accused  or  his  counsel 
could  devise,  could  deprive  him.  It  was  the  discovery  of  some  of 
the  identical  bank  notes  that  had  been  used  in  these  transactions, 
which  he  would  trace  to  the  hands  of  lord  Melville*s  private 
banker,  where  they  had  been  paid  in  for  his  private  account. 
When  all  this  should  be  proved,  he  allowed  that  their  lordships 
must  still  pause  with  hesitation  and  astonishment,  and  ask  them- 
selves how  it  was  possible  tliat  a  man  of  such  high  understanding, 
rank^  and  station^  a  man  unaffected  with  the  love  of  money  for 
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its  own  sake,  coald  be  guilty  of  such  culpable  dereliction  *of  hw 
public  dut7>  such  gross  violation  of  bis  public  trusty  for  his  private 
advantage  ?  He  admitted  the  inconsistency  of  the  act  with  the 
character  and  station  according  to  every  principle  of  human  rea* 
son.  But,  unhappily,  there  were,  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
instances  still  more  extraordinary  and  deplorable,  of  the  total 
oblivion  of  every  thing  that  was  honourable  and  distinguished, 
ibr  the  sake  of  sordid  interest  and  base  corruption.  There  was  in 
our  own  history  an  instance  of  a  man  whose  intelligent  and  highly 
cultivated  mind  might  rank  him  with  any  of  the  sages  of  ancient  or 
modem  times  3  whose  writbgs  abounded  with  every  thing  that 
was  profound  in  science>  with  every  thing  that  was  pure  and  sub- 
lime  in  morality ;  yet  this  man,  enjoying  the  highest  consideration, 
and  filling  the  highest  staticm  in  the  kingdom,  had  sunk  into  this 
base  crime :  one  of  the  most  extraordinary,  the  most  afflicting* 
and  the  most  humiliating,  convictions  in  history,  was  that  of  sir 
Francis  Bacon,  found  guilty  at  their  lordships'  bar  of  bribery  and 
corruption  in  the  administration  of  h'ls  office  of  chancellor  of 
England. 

'^  There  were  a  number  of  minor  instances,  more  recent  and 
more  femiiiar;  and  though  tlie  greatest  and  best  interests  of 
mankind,  as  well  as  every  principle  of  pride,  honour,  dignity, 
and  rectitude,  would  have  counselled  a  contrary  conduct,  yet  the 
suggestions  of  these  better  interests,  and  these  exalted  principles, 
had  failed  -,  and  the  highest  characters,  and  most  elevated  stations, 
had  been  forfeited  for  sordid  pecuniary  advantages,  which  brought 
with  them  unmitigated  contempt,  and  irrecoverable  degradation. 
Unfortunately  the  great  branches  of  the  public  administration,  in 
a  country  whose  power  was  so  extended,  and  whose  exertions  in 
the  defence  of  its  own  rights  pnd  those  of  the  world  were  so  dif- 
fused,  w^re  but  too  general  and  too  powerful  temptations  to  this 
crime  3  and  enormous  abuses,  were,  in  many  instances,  the  conse- 
quence. 

*'  Mr.  Whitbread  here  paid  a  warni  compliment  to  lord  St. 
Vincent,  to  whom,  he  said,  it  was  originally  owing  that  the  of- 
fences  upon  which  their  lordships  were  now  sitting  in  judgment 
were  brought  to  light.     Earl  St.  Vincent,  long  aware  of  the 
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Bbases  that  existed  in  every  brandi  of  the  civil  department  of  iht 
navy,  availed  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  the  return  of  peace 
afforded  to  set  on  foot  an  investigation  of  the  several  departments, 
with  a  view  to  the  necessary  reforms.  At  his  recommendation 
the  commission  of  naval  inquiry  was  instituted.  The  integrity;, 
the  assiduity^  the  firmness,  tlie  penetration,  and  wisdom,  with 
which  that  commission  had  discharged  their  duty,  often  havin^r 
difficultiesof  the  most  embarrassing  anddiscouraging  nature  thrown 
in  their  way,  were  above  any  panegyric  he  could  bestow  upon 
them.  The  services  they  had  rendered  to  the  country,  perpetuated, 
in  the  reports  they  had  drawn  up,  and  in  the  reforms  adopted  in 
consequence  of  those  reports,  were  consecrated  by  a  monument 
which  would  claim  the  veneration  of  posterity  to  the  latest  times. 

*'  It  was  by  the  investigation  of  this  committee  that  the  crimei 
now  charged  on  the  defendant  at  their  lordships*  bar  were  disco- 
vered. On  their  report  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  submit  to 
the  house  of  commons  certain  resolutions  touching  the  acts  re- 
ported. The  house  of  commons  had  done  him  the  honour  of 
adopting  these  resolutions :  a  train  of  proceedings  had  followed, 
the  result  of  which  was,  that  lord  Melville  should  be  impeached 
at  their  lordships*  bar.  The  house  of  commons  had  done  him  the 
further  honour  to  place  him  at  the  head  o£  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  voBDage  the  impeachment.  He  was  perfectly  sensible 
how  little  qualified  he  was  for  a  situation  so  eminent  and  so  ar- 
duous ;  but  he  would  at  least  bring  to  the  discharge  of  the  Im- 
portant duty  imposed  upon  him  all  the  assiduity,  zeal,  andenergy, 
of  which  he  was  master ;  and  all  the  devotion  to  the  public  good 
which  had  induced  him  originally  to  take  up  this  matter. 

**  He  had  undertaken  the  task  of  urging  the  charges  against 
lord  Melville  to  this  length,  merely  fiom  a  sense  of  public  duty, 
and  a  regard  to  the  public  interest,  and  not  from  any  motives  cf 
hostility  to  lord  Melville,  whose  meritoriout  conduct  in  the  public 
service  he  was,  in  many. instances,  ready  to  acknowledge.  £vea 
in  this  very  depanmeut  of  the  public  service  he  gave  th6  noble 
lord  credit  for  having  established  efiectual  provisions  to  prevent 
the  forgery  of  seamen's  wills,  which  entitled  him  to  the  gratitude 
of  all  the  seamen  of  the  fleet,  and  of  all  connected  with  them : 
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bat  meritorious  service  in  one  respect  was  not  to  be  made  a  cover 
for  abuse  in  another  5  and  whilst  their  lordships  acknowiedged 
the  service,  they  would  not  allow  an  abuse  to  be  screened  by  it.'* 

On  the  second  day  of  the  trial  the  managers  pro- 
duced evidence  to  prove  the  appointment  of  viscount 
Melville  to  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy ;  and 
also  to  prove  the  increase  of  the  salary  to  the  late  co- 
lonel Barre  from  two  thousand  pounds  to  fourthou- 
sahd,  in  full  satisfaction  of  all  wages  and  fees. 
The  third  was  occupied  with  details  relative  to  the 
payment  of  public  money  at  the  exchequer.  Ob 
the  fourth^  fifths  sixths  seventh^  and  eighth^  a  va- 
riety of  bankers'  books  were  produced,  and  a  num- 
ber of  clerks  examined.  On  the  tenth  the  solicitor- 
general,  sir  Samuel  Romilly,  was  heard  in  behalf  of 
the  prosecution.  On  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  days 
Mr.  Plomer  made  an  able  speech  for  the  noble  de- 
fendant. On  the  thirteenth,  after  a  previous  exa- 
mination of  witnesses,  Mr.  Adam,  the  other  coun- 
sel for  viscount  Melville,  zealously  vindicated  the 
conduct  of  his  client ;  after  i^hich  the  house  ad- 
journed to  Friday,  May  15. 

On  that,  which  was  the  fourteenth,  day,  the  at- 
torney-general delivered  a  speech  of  considerable 
length  on  the  other  side,  and  was  followed  by  the 
manager,  who  concluded  on  Saturday,  May  16. 

After  a  few  prefatory  observations  in  support 
of  what  had  been  said  by  his  colleague,  the  attor- 
ney-general, Mr.  Whilbread  closed  jlhe  proceedings 
with  an  able  rejoinder,  of  w  hicli  our  scanty  limits 
preclude  us  from  giving  any  more  than  abrief  outline. 
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•'  Having  proceeded  to  comment  on  the  condact  of  the  noble 
flefendant,  in  respect  to  his  aHleged  inaccuracy  in  accounts,  Mr. 
Whitbread  observed^  that  he  was  accurate  enough  to  make  up  hit 
own  salary  four  thousand  pounds  a  year }  and  In  his  statetnent  of 
the  India  budgets  he  was  always  sufficiently  lucid  and  unembar* 
rassed  to  repel  the  idea  that  he  was  not  capable  of  accuracy  in  ac* 
iDOunts. 

*'  It  was  argued^  that  it  was  impossible  to  disprove  all  the  olfac- 
tions to'the  condtict  of  a  man  who  had  been  twenty-^r  years  ia 
office.  Mr.  Douglas^was  dead  3  he  could  have  explained  every  thit^ 
during  his  time,  it  was  said.  They  then  .came  to  a  later  period^ 
nvhen  all  the  papers  were  burnt  which  could  throw  a  Jight  on  tke 
transaction. 

*'  Could  Douglas  have  been  called ;  could  the  destroyed  pa- 
pers have  been  produced ;  how  much  might  they  not  suspect 
they  would  have  been  able  to  have  proved^  judging  from  what 
they  had  been  able  to  prove  ? 

*'  The  learned  counsel  had  attempted  to  ridicule  the  fact  of 
tracing  the  bank  notes ;  but  if  the  history  of  all  the  bank  noCe* 
could  have  been  unravelled,  what  a  history  might  it  not  have  dis- 
closed !  They  all  heard  of  the  book  called  Chrysal^  or  the  Ad- 
ventures of  a  Guinea.  Suppose  some  such  communicative  guinea 
could  now  be  found  3  it  might  tell  them  it  found  its  way  iiom 
the  e^diequer  into  Mr.  Swaffeld's  iron  cliest  at  the  navy  offioe; 
from  thence  it  might  say,  '  I  expected  to  be  transported  to  the 
pocket  of  some  brave  seaman,  or  seaman's  widow.  But  judge  of 
my  surprise,  when  I  was  taken  out  to  pay  a  bill  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  navy.  Soon  afterwards  I  found  myself  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and,  to  my  astonishment,  heard  lord  Melville  say  that  he 
had  applied  me,  and  ten  thousand  others,  to  public  purposes,  but 
which  he  would  never  name.  Subsequent  to  that^  when  I  had 
made  a  few  more  transitions,  I  found  myself  in  Westminster-hall^ 
in  the  pocket  of  a  counsellor,  who  was  pleading  the  cause  of  lord 
Melville,  who  was  most  strictly  endeavouring  to  controvert  both 
the  law  and  the  fact  3  but  what  surprised  roe  most  was,  to  hear 
another  counsellor,  who  professed  to  be  on  the  same  side^  con- 
tradict his  colleague  |>oint-blank/ 
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**  Here  the  guinea  tale  must  end.  The  books,  about  whicfi 
the  learned  gentlemen  diftered,  it  was  impossible  to  open,  any 
more  than  tlie  spiiit  Glyblyn  could  open  the  book  of  the  abbot  of 
Melrose. 

*'  The  honourable  manager  contended,  as  be  went  along,  that 
the  evidence  was  conclusive  of  the  guilt  of  the  noble  defendant  j 
and  concluded  his  speech  of  this  day  with  declaring  he  had  no 
feellDgs  of  personal  animosity.  His  duty  done,  he  should  retire; 
and  he  trusted  his  name,  in  going  down  to  pcsteiity  along  with 
the  caube^,  would  not  be  dishonoured,  while  tlxat  which  was  ho- 
nourable in  itself  would  derive  some  lustre  from  the  eiTulgence  of 
the  glory  of  that  court.'*  ^ 


FIFTEENTH  DAY. 

*' Mr.  Whitbread  having  resumed  hig  speech,  he  comment- 
•d  at  length  on  the  confession  of  the  noble  lord,  respecting 
the  application  of  ten  thousand  pounds  to  purposes  which  he 
avowed  he  w«uld  not  disclose.  He  then  adverted  to  the  demeanor 
of  ]Mr.  Trotter  in  giving  his  evidence ;  and  insisted,  that  from  his 
manner  as  much  was  to  be  infened  as  from  the  plainest  testi- 
mony. 

**  He  argued  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  clauses  of  the  act  of 
J  786,  and  contended  that  they  were  notoriously  violated  by  the 
noble  defendant.  With  respect  to  the  want  of  care  in  the  noble 
lord  in  examining  his  accounts,  it  did  not  appear  that  such  was  his 
character  by  his  subsequent  concljuct.  He  had  liad  tlie  caution  to 
insert  an  unusual  clause  in  a  release  for  the  destruction  of  all 
vfcuchers,  and  he  had  not  neglected  to  perform  tliat  agreement. 

'*  What  would  the  noble  lord  have  said,  when  in  office,  to  any 
one  of  his  inferior  ageiits,  if  he  had  come  to  him  with  such  ex- 
cuses as  the  noble  lord  now  oft'ered  to  the  court  on  behalf  of  him- 
self }  With  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  money  from  the  bank  to 
Coutts's,  it  \\as  argued  ihat  tlie  noble  defendant  had  done  it  for 
reasons  of  ollicial  convenience,  when  the  pay-office  was  removed 
from  Broad- street  to  Sohierset- house.  But,  in  fact,  it  was  in 
l/StI  that  ihc  money  was  removed  to  Coutts's  3  and  the  office  was 
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not  removed  tifl  the  year  1787  :  the  falsity  of  tbat  pretence  was 
therefore  most  evident. 

*'  The  honourable  manager  next  adverted  to  the  refuge  taken 
by  the  noble  lord  under  the  fifth  clause,  in  refusing  to  answer  the 
commissioners  of  inquiry.  He  considered  this  as  strongly  indica- 
tive of  what  were  the  noble  lord's  feelings.  He  fled  to  the  fifth 
clause,  and  exclaimed,  in  the  words  of  the  Scotch  song,  *  Throw 
vour  auld  cloak  about  me.'  If  a  conduct  such  as  the  noble  de- 
iendant's  could  be  overlooked,  and  escape  punishment,  it  would, 
have  the  most  baneful  public  influence.  It  was  little  matter,  com- 
paratively, how  this  case  ended  j  but  the  example  was  most  ter- 
rific. No  public  accountant  hereafter  need  dread  any  responsibi- 
lity, should  the  noble  lord  stand  acquitted. 

"  He  then  entered  with  much  spirit  into  a  detail  of  the  trans- 
actions of  1800  3  and  observed,  had  not  that  loan  been  nego- 
ciated,  the  noble  lord  would  not  probably  have  been  enabled  to 
pay  his  balances,  and  ihe  public  must  have  sulTered  a  loss.  In 
Adverting  to  tlie  conversation  stated  to  have  passed  between  lord 
Melville  and  Trotter,  he  observed,  that  though  the  latter  would 
not  recollect  any  of  the  conversations  with  precision,  it  was  not 
to  be  doubted  that  they  understood  each  other :  tliere  were 
many  modes  of  communicating  ideas  besides  by  words.  When 
«ur  imo[\ortal  bard  represents  king  John  as  wishing  the  death  of 
his  nephew  Arthur,  without  daring  to  speak  his  wishes  direct  tt 
Hubert^  he  thus  addresses  him  : 

'  If  that  thou  cottldst  see  without  eyee, 
Hear  without  thine  ears,  and  make  reply 
Without  a  tongue,  using  fconceit  alone ; 
Without;  eye»  tears^  aiid  harmful  ^ound  of  words. 
Then,  in  despite  of  blooded  watchful  day, 
I  would  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts.' 
*'  Similar,  most  likely,  were  lord  Melville's  directions  to  Trottcf 
respecting  India  stock  \    but  if  any  doubt  remained  as  to  this 
point,  surely  there  could  be  none  to  those  gums  which  the  noble 
lord  admitted  he  had  applied  contrary  to  the  purposes  of  th^ 
act.     In  conclusion,  the  honourable  manager  adverted  to  the  mao- 
jier  in  which  the  couoiel  bad  attempted  to  defend  their  client* 
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Instead  of  endeavouring  to  rescue  his  impeaclied  honour^  and  re-^ 
store  his  character^  they  had  only  attempted  to  save  him  from  pu» 
nishment. 

''  Ob^  miserable  man !  to  be  so  defended,  said  the  honourable 
manager.  Every  one  of  the  charges  which  the  managers  have 
presented  against  you  have  been  completely  substantiated.  Bf 
your  own  confession  you  have  shewn  that  you  have  illegally  ap* 
plied  a  large  sum  of  the  public  money,  and  for  that  alcne^we  are 
jostiiied  in  seeking  a  verdict  of  condemnation  against  you..  You 
expressed  your  readiness  to  swear  that  you  did  not  derive  any  pro- 
fits &Mn  the  public  money  during  the  paymastership  of  Douglas, 
and  vre  have  proved  that  you  did.  You  have  also  declared  that 
you  derived  no  profit  during  the  paymastership  of  Trotter,  and 
ve  have  proved  that  you  did.  And  what  has  been  deposed  by  our 
evidence,  not  a  single  witness  has  been  called  on  your  part  to 
controvert.    No>  your  counsel  have  not  ventured  to  repel  it. 

''  Their  strength  has  been  to  secure  a  retreat.  We  attacked 
them  in  their  fortress.  We  pursued  tliem  in  their  flight  for  re-* 
fuge ;  first  to  the  bastion,  and  next  to  the  citadel  j  where,  being 
tmable  to  make  a  stand,  they  endeavoured,  to  carry  off  the  body  of 
their  client :  but  in  this  too  it  will  be  seen  that  they  have  failed^ 
They  have  not  fought,  but  fled.  We,  however,  have  overtaken 
and  conquered  j  and  we  claim  from  your  lordships  the  just  rewai-d 
of  our  success,  a  verdict  against  the  noble  defendant.** 

On  the  sixteenth  and  last  daj>  Thursday,  June 
12^  the  crowd  was  immense ;  and  such  was  the 
Bumber  of  peeresses  alone,  that  there  were  scarcely 
.sufficient  accommodations  for  them.  At  eleven 
o'clock  the  managers^  followed  by  the  other  mem* 
bers  of  the  house  of  commons^  together  with  the 
speaker^  entered^  and  were  soon  after  succeeded  by 
the  peers.  After  three  hours  awful  suspense,  the 
lord  chancellor  *  addressed  the  court,  which  being 
now  prepared  to  pronounce  judgment,  he  spoke  to 
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tlie  youngest  baron  as  follows  :  ''  John  lord  Crewc> 
is  Henry  viscount  Melville  guilty  of  the  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanours  charged  in  the  first  article^  or 
not  ?**  The  same  ceremony  v^as  recurred  to  in  re- 
spect to  the  whole  body  of  the  peerage  present,  in 
succession,  up  to  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of 
York ;  and  at  four  o'clock  lord  Erskine  pronounced 
judgment  as  follows : 

'^  The  majority  of  the  lords  have  acquitted 
Henry  viscount  Melville,  on  the  impeachment  pre- 
ferred against  him  by  the  house  of  commons,  and  of 
ALL  THINGS  Contained  therein ;  and,  Henrv  viscount 
Melville,  I  am  to  acquaint  you  that  you  are  ac- 
quitted of  the  impeachment  preferred  against  you 
by  the  house  of  commons,  and  of  all  things  con- 
tained therein."  Thus  ended  atrial  which  had  en- 
gaged the  earnest  attention  of  the  public ;  and  from 
which,  previously  to  the  event,  a  different  result  was 
generally  expected.  The  following  is  an  abstr^t 
of  the  charges,  and  the  numbers  who  voted : 

On  the  £rst  article,  accusing  his  lordship  with  applying  ten 

^ousand  pounds  of  the  public  money  to  puiposes  not  naval,  pr^* 

viously  to  January  i;86  :  ^ 

Not  guilty  .  -  -     107 

Guilty  -  -  -      i5 

Majority     92. 
Od  the  second  article,  charging  him  with  permitting  Alexander 
Trotter  to  draw  sums  of  the  public  money  from  the  bank  for 
other  purposes  than  naval,  and  conniving  at  such  fraudulent  ap- 
plication : 

Notguiltj  w  •         *    68 

Guilty  -  ^  •  •    54 

Mjjjority     14. 
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Oa  the  third  article^  charging  him  with  permitting  Alexander 
Trotter  ta  draw  public  money  from  the  bank,  and  place  it  in  the 
bands  of  his  bankers,  Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.  in  his  own  ix&me, 
dnd  at  his  own  disposal : 

Not  guilty  -  -         -    68 

Guilty  -  •  -     54 

Majority     14. 
On  the  fourth  article,  charging  him  whh  similar  connivance,  fn 
respect  of  public  money  placed  by  said  Alexander  Trotter  in  the 
hands  of  Mark  Sprott,  for  the  purpose  of  private  emolument : 
Not  guilty  unanimously,  there  being  135  peers  present. 
On  the  fifth  article,  charging  him  the  same  as  in  the  first  article, 
only  laying  the  act  subsequent  to  January  17B6 : 

Not  guilty  •  -  -     109 

Guilty  .  -  .        3 

Majority     106. 
'  On  the  sixth  article,  charging  him  with  receivinjg  public  mo- 
ney from  Alexander  Trotter,  and  applying  it  to  its  own  use,  and  in 
participating  with  said  Trotter  in  the  profit  made  of  the  public  mo- 
ney, and  mutually  agreeing  to  destroy  vouchers,  kc, : 
Not  guilty  -  ^         ^    ys 

Guilty  *  .  -    47 

Majority    26. 
On  the  seventh  article,  cliarging  him  with  receiving  twenty- 
two  thousand  pounds  of  the  public  money,  without  interest,  from 
,^^exander  Trotter : 

Not  guilty  -  -  -    69 

Guilty  -  -  -     53 

Majority     l6. 
On  the  eighth  ^  article,  charging  him  with  receiving  from  Alex- 
ander Trotter  twenty-two  tliousand  pounds  of  the  public  money, 
for  vfhkh  the  defendant  was  to  pay  interest : 

Not  guilty  -  -  -     107 

Guil^  •  -  -       15 

Majority    92. 
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On  the  ninth  article^  charging  that  while  the  said  Alexan- 
der Trotter  transacted  the  business  of  the  defendant  as  his  agent, 
he^  the  said  Trotter,  was  from  time  to  time  in  advance  to  the  said 
viscount  Melville,  in' that  respect,  to  the  amount  of  from  ten 
thousand  pounds  to  twenty  thousand ;  which  sum?  were  partly 
taken  from  the  public  money^  and  partly  from  a  mixed  fund  of 
public  and  of  private  money : 

Not  guilty  -  -  -     108 

Guilty  -  -  .       14       . 

Majority    94. 

On  the  tenth  and  last  article,  charging  him  witli  taking  at 

divers  times,  between   1782  and  1784,  twenty- seven  thousand 

pounds  of  the  public  money,  and  converting  the  same  to  his  pri<» 

vate  use : 

Not  guilty  -  .  -     102 

Guilty  -  -  -       10 

Majority    92. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  account  just  stated,  that 
on  two  of  the  charges  there  was  only  a  majority  of 
fourteen,  and  on  a  third  of  sixteen,  for  the  acquittal 
of  his  lordship ;  while  it  will  be  recollected  that 
some  of  the  great  officers  of  the  crown  (the  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  and  the  secretary  for  the  home 
department)  declined  voting  at  all ;  a  circumstance 
which,  no  doubt,  produced  a  correspondent  effects 
In  addition  to  this,  it  may  be  added,  that  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  peerage, 
both  in  point  of  integrity  and  independance,  pro^ 
nounced  the  nqble  defendant  criminal.  Yet,  after 
all,  the  vote  of  the  tribunal  before  which  he  was 
tried,  having  absolved  him  of  all  the  charges,  and 
declared  him  ^*^  not  guilty"  on  all  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment, he  must  of  course  be  considered  as  inno- 
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cent  in  the  eyes  of  liis  fellow-subjects.  There  was 
a  period  of  our  history^  at  no  very  remote  distance^ 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  inculcate  a  contrary 
doctrine ;  but  we  trust  that  the  odious  and  absurd 
imputation  of  an  ''  acquitted  felon'*  will  never  be 
allowed  again  to  disgrace  the  lips  of  a  minister^  or 
pollute  the  public  car. 

It  ought  notj  on  the  other  hand^  to  escape  obser- 
vation, that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  im- 
peachment conducted  himself  on  the  present  occa- 
sion in  a  most  liberal  and  decorous  manner.  To 
those  acquainted  with  proceedings  of  this  nature 
it  is  not  unknown,  that  the  practice  which  formerly 
obtained  was  far  diiferent.  Lord  Coke,  the  most 
profound  lawyer  of  his  age,  exhibited  a  degree  of 
virulence,  on  a  similar  occasion,  that  still  excites 
our  surprise ;  and  the  celebrated  Bacon,  lord  Ve- 
rulam,  was  far  from  being  decorous  in  the  choice  of 
his  expressions.  It  may  be  observed,  indeed,  that 
the  indelicate  epithet  of  "  spider  of  hell,"  was  ut- 
tered during  the  age  of  Elizabeth ;  but  it  cannot,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  denied,  that  the  term  of  '^  cap- 
tain>general  of  iniquity"  was  used  in  the  days  of 
George  III. ;  and  that,  too,  by  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished orators  *  of  the  period  during  which  he 
lived. 

Nothing  of  this  kind  accompanied  the  accusa- 
tory eloquence  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  Every 
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thing  was  manly  and  dignified.  He  mentioned  the 
rank^  offices^  and  talents>  of  the  supposed  delia- 
quent>  with  respect ;  he  alluded  to  the  Tirtues  of  his 
son  in  a  flattering  manner ;  and>  burying  all  the  po- 
Jitical  ofiences  of  his  late  colleague  in  the  grave  thilt 
contains  his  ashes^  he  reminded  the  world  of  his  viis 
tues  alone !  In  fine>  while  he  abstained  from  any 
thing  that  could  unnecessarily  affect  the  feelings  of 
lord  Melville^  he^  at  the  same  time^  did  ample  jus^ 
tice  to  the  cause  of  the  public. 

Mr .  Wh  itbread  may  now  be  considered  as  a  Yeteran 
orator^  having  distinguished  himself  as  a  speaker  in 
the  house  of  commons  during  a  period  of  fifteen 
yc  a  s.  His  eloquence  is  of  a  masculine  kind  ; 
clear^  plain^  and  argumentative.  He  seldom  stoops 
in  search  of  metaphor ;  but  is  bold^  energetic^  and 
^cisive :  perhaps  too,  an  idea  which  has  gon& 
abroad,  of  his  possessing  a  certain  degree  of  hau- 
teuvj  may  tend,  in  some  degree,  to  heighten,  rather 
than  to  diminish,  this  species  of  composition. 

As  a  magistrate  of  the  county  of  Bedford,  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  is  active  and  indefatigable ; 
he  is  also  kind  and  attentive  to  all  the  poor  people 
in  his  neighbourhood,  whose  wants  he  at  once 
sooths  and  relieves  by  the  liberality  of  bis  conduct. 
He  is  well  allied ;  and,  what  is  not  a  little  remark* 
able,  is  connected  with  his  schoolfellow,  viscount 
Howick,  by  a  double  marriage,  he  himself  having 
been  united  in  1788  to  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  sir  Charles,  now  earl.  Grey,  by  whom  he  has 
had    five   children ;    while    Mary  Whitbread>  in 
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1789>  gave  her  hand  to  the  honourable  George 
Crrey,  now  a  post-captain  in  the  navy.  Another 
sijster^  Emma^  in  1780  was  maiTied  to  the  late  lord 
St  J.<>hP  of  Bletsoe>  whom  she  survives ;  and  a 
third  and  eldest^  in  1789^  to  his  neighbour^  Mr. 
Gardon^  of  Moore -park. 

This  account  would  be  incomplete^  were  it 
omitted^  that  Mr.  W  hitbread  is  an  encourager  of 
the  fine  arts  ;  and  that  he  possesses  a  decided  taste 
for  agriculture,*  which  has  fortunately  become  a 
prevailing  fashion  among  men  of  fortune.  He  has 
also  evinced  his  readiness,  in  case  of  an  appeal  to 
arms,  to  participate  in  the  toils  of  war,  and  the 
dangers  of  liis  country,  having  raised  and  com- 
manded a  body  of  volunteers  at  Bedford,  consisting 
of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  rank  and  file. 

We  respect  the  laudable  ambition  of  the  subject 
of  this  memoir ;  and  trust  that  whosoever  may  be 
made  minister,  he  will  always  be  numbered  on  the 
side  of  his  country.  He  at  this  present  moment 
possesses  an  opportunity  of  immortalising  his  name^ 
by  a  revision  of  the  code  relative  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  poor.  When  it  is  recollected  that 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  this  country 
consists  of  individuals,  who,  in  one  shape  or  an- 
other, are  supported  by  a  tax  levied  on  the  remain- 
der, the  importance  of  such  a  task  will  be  obvious ; 

*  Mr.  Whi thread  is  not  only  a  practical,  but  an  experimental 
fermer.  In  1805  his  two- horse  Norfolk  wheeled  plough  started 
for  the  prize  at  Wobum-abbey. 
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and  as  to  its  necessity,  this  is  sufficiently  demon- 
strated by  the  state  of  almost  every  parish  in  the 
kingdom.  It  is  not  yet  forgotten  that  the  member 
for  Bedford  stepped  forth  at  a  critical  period  to 
undertake  the  Herculean  task ;  neither  are  the  means 
made  use  of  to  induce  him  to  desist,  secret.  No  mi- 
nister, jealous  of  his  sjlory,  will  now  endeavour  to 
snatch  away  his  laurels,  and  undertake  an  office 
which  he  had  neither  time  nor  perseverance  to  exe- 
cute. 

From  a  ridiculous  association  of  ideas,  it  is  al- 
most  impossible  to  assimilate  the  ideas  of  a  brewer 
and  a  legislator  in  the  minds  of  the  ignorant.  But 
while  commercial  men  will  admire  the  order,  regu- 
larity, and,  we  iiiay  add,  grandeur,  that  prevails  in 
the  establishment  at  Ch  is  well-street,  the  tountry- 
gentleman  will  be  taught  to  contemplate  Elstow- 
lodge  and  Bedwell-pai-k  with  respect ;  the  patriot 
too,'  looking  towards  Westminster,  will,  on  ac- 
count of  his  labours  thete,  be  inclined  to  rank  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  among  the  benefactors  of  his 
country. 
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IT  is  the  part  of  the  historian  to  detail  the  fall 
and  rise  of  empires,  the  deceit  of  cabinets,  the 
cruelties  of  armies,  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  the 
great,  the  meanness  and  violence  of  the  multitude. 
This,  though  an  useful,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a 
grateful,  task ;  but  he  that  singles  out  an  individual 

'  8 
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as  an  example  of  virtue  tp  an  admiring  worlds  must 
be  conscious  not  only  of  the  utility^  but  the  delight, 
arising  from  his  exertions.  Each  page>  as  it  rises 
under  his  creative  pen^  presents  to  his  view  some^ 
thing  to  love  or  to  admire ;  some  amiable^  or  greats 
trait  of  character;  sopie  feature  stampt  with  the 
image  of  a  generous  and  manly  soul.  But  where  is 
the  biographer  to  search  for  this  noblest  work  of 
God^  this  honest  man  ?  Not  in  the  palace  of  the 
king,  not  in  the  tent  of  the  warrior,  nor  even  iq  the 
porch  of  the  philosopher.  There  he  may  find  great- 
ness without  generosity,  valour  without  justice,  and 

y^isdom  without  discretion:    but  more  must    he 

•       •  •  •    •        . 

sought  for^  if  he  will  undertake  to  paint  no  image 
that  is  not  fair  in  all  its  features ;  if  he  will  pourr 
tray  nq  character  that  is  not  consistent  in  iti^ 
virtues,  '^  et  in  seipso  totus  teres  atque  rotuddus.'* 
This  being  his  aim,  and  having  in  vain  looked 
among  the  great  for  a  theme*  he  is  at  last  obli- 
ged to  examine  the  good^  and  to  make  himself  con- 
tent with  endeavouring  to  render  those  illustri-* 
^U8  whom  he  found  only  virtuous.  This  has  been 
always  the  system  upon  which  this  work  has  pro- 
ceeded :  a  system  to  rescue  from  obscurity  the  man 
of  integrity  who  has  not  before  been  noticed,  and  to 
render  more  distinguished  hini  that  i^  alre.acly  de^ 
pervedly  known. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent memoir  must  be  classed  under  the  last  head,  as 
the  world  is  already  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Hobhouse  to  make  an  inquiry  into  his  former 
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life  not  only  useful^  but  interesting  It  is  a  pre^ 
cept  of  Cicero's^  that  a  panegyric  on  a  praisewor- 
thy man  should  not  be  confined  to  himself^  but 
ought  also  to  embrace  the  mention  of  those  virtuous 
heroes  who  can  be  ranked  in  the  line  of  his  an- 
cestors. This  in  Rome,  where  the  limits  between 
the  several  orders  wers^  so  strictly  defined^  and  so 
rarely  transgressed,  must^  no  doubts  have  been  easy 
to  the  writer^  and  agreeable  to  his  readers;  but  in 
England^  where  no  such  settled  distinctions  exists 
little  is  gained  by  such  a  display  of  family  merits 
even  if  the  blood  be  purely  patrician,  which  is  sel- 
dom the  case.  As  the  honest  exertions  of  every 
rank  are  encouraged  and  rewarded  by  the  generous 
spirit  of  Britons^  so  are  they  unwilling  that  there 
should  be  any  claim  advanced  to  their  favour,  ex* 
cept  that  which  is  founded  upon  personal  qualifi* 
cations. 

**  Nam  genus  et  proavos  et  quae  nonTecimus  ipsi 
Vix  ea  nostra  voco.** 

We  will  not,  therefore,  trace  back  Mr.  Hobhouse's 
ancestry  X<i  the  Conquest ;  nor  by  eulogising  his  fa-  ^ 
thers,  anticipate  encomiums  on  himself:  let  it  suf- 
fice to  mention,  that  Mr.  Hobhouse  is  of  a  good  fa- 
mily, formerly  residing  in  Somersetshire.  His  fa- 
ther was  a  merchant  engaged  in  extensive  com- 
merce in  the  city  of  Bristol,  where  he  possessed  a 
very  commanding  influence,' formed  upon  the  basis 
of  a  r^eputation  for  high  honour,  and  unblemished 
integrity,  and  supported  by  the  consequence  which 
great  wealth  never  fails  tp  beget.     By  his  lady. 
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whose  maiden  name  was  Medley,  he  had  two  sons; 
the  eldest,  Mr.  Isaac  Hobhouse,  the  present  pos- 
sessor of  the  family  property  near  Bristol ;  and 
Mr.  B.  Hobhouse,  who  was  born  in  1757,  and  is 
the  subject  of  the  following  sheets. 

At  a  suitable  age  this  gentleman  was  sent  to  re- 
eeive  the  rudiments  of  his  .education  under  Mr. 
Lee,  then  master  of  the  free  grammar-school  of  the 
above-mentioned  city.  This  seminary  we  believe,  in 
that  time,  ti>  have  been  of  great  repute,  though  now 
.  sotne what  decayed ;  and,  if  we  are  well  informed,  it 
had  for  contemporaries  with  Mr.  Hobhouse  Dr. 
Lawrence,  well  known  in  the  political  world ;  Mr. 
Gregor,  the  member  for  Cornwall ;  sir  John  Ni- 
chol],  the  king's  advocate-general ;  lord  Somerville 
(on  whose  distinguished  character  no  comment 
need  be  made ) ;  and  several  other  gentlemen,  now 
of  great  notoriety.  To  say  that  Mr.  Hobhouse 
shewed,  whilst  *  at  school,  great  and  undoubted 
proofs  of  ability;  to  dwell  upon  the  proficiency 
which  he  made  in  classical  and  polite  Ifterature, 
would  be  only  to  mention  that  which  his  future 
conduct  has  so  clearly  evinced.* 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  in  the  year.  1774,  he 
proceeded  \fi  finish  his  education  on'  the  banks  of 
the  Isis  ;  a  place  congenial  to  his  taste,   and  suit- 


*  We  have  been  shewn  by  a  friend  some  books  presented  to 
Mr.  Hobhouse  by  the  great  Edmund  Burke,  on  making  a  Latio 
oratiQu  in  his  preseace  when  member  for  Bristol* 
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able  to  the  elegant  acquirements  he  had  already 
formed.  At  Brazen-nose  college,  Oxford,  he  assi- 
duously improved  upon  his  former  knowledge ; 
and  there  formed  a  friendship  which  must  always 
make  the  remembrance  of  his  university  labours 
dear  to  him.  The  world  must  be  already  too  well 
aware  of  the  intimate  connection  subsisting  between 
Mr.  Addington  (now lord  Sidmouth)  and  Mr.  Hob- 
house  to  need  any  account  from  us.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say,  that  the  union  formed  in  their  youth  has 
been  continued  without  interruption  to  the  present 
day,  although  a  diiference  of  political  sentiments^ 
for  many  years,  distinguished  their  public  cha- 
racters. 

After  having  resided  at  Oxford  the  umial  num- 
ber of  terms,  Mr.  Hobhouse  was  admitted  bachelor 
of  arts  in  1778,  and  in  1781  took  his  master's  de- 
gree.    Being  intended  for  the  law,  he  was  entered 
of  the  Middle  Temple  in  1776,  as  appears  from  the 
books ;  and  being  called  to  the  bar  in  1781,  imme- 
diately proceeded  on  the  western  circuit.     Though 
he  continued  to  practise  but  a  short  time,  we  have 
heard  that  Mr.  Hobhouse  had  every  reason  to  pro- 
mise himself  success  in  his  profession.     On  his  first 
circuit  several  briefs  were  entrusted  to  him ;  and 
nothing  but  ill  health  could  have  prevented  him 
rising  to  considerable  eminence  in  the  law.     Here 
he   formed  a  considerable  intimacy  with  the  late 
right  honourable  W.  Pitt,  whom  it  was  his  fate  af- 
terwards  so  strenuously  to  oppose  ;  and  that  great 
man  never  entertained  for  him  any  other  sentiments 
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but  those  of  respect,  even  after  they  became  sepa- 
rated by  their  political  differences.  Mr.  Hobliouse^ 
in  11S3,  on  quitting  business,  found  it  necessary, 
for  the  re-establishment  of  his  health,  to  seek  in 
France  and  Italy  for  milder  skies  and  warmer  suns. 
Whilst  abroad  he  amused  himself  with  writing  a 
short  account  of  his  observations  on  the  continent 
to  his  friends  in  England,  in  letters,  which  he  afiter- 
wards  collected  and  printed,  at  the  request  of  those 
to  whom  they  were  addressed ;  though  never  pub- 
lished, they  have  occasionally  been  presented  to  his 
intimate  acquaintance,  from  one  of  whom  we  once 
obtained  a  sight  of  the  collection.  The  title  of  the 
book  is  as  follows  :  '^  Remarks  on  several  parts  of 
%Prance,  Italy,  &c.  in  the  years  1783,  1784,  and 
1785,  by  Benjamin  Hobhouse,  barrister  at  law." 
The  plan  of  the  most  interesting  part  of  his  work, 
Mr.  Hobhouse  has  mentioned  very  briefly  in  his 
preface. 

•'  After  (says  he)  that  I  had  attentively  sun-eyed  tlie  antiquities 
in  Rome  and  its  neighbourhood,  I  sought  the  history  of  them  in 
Nardini,  Venuti,  and  other  Italian  writers.  That  1  availed  my- 
self  often  of  tlieir  assistance,  I  naost  readily  acknowledge ;  but  I 
never  adopted  any  account  without  examining  how  far  it  was  rea- 
sonable, and  whether  it  corresponded  "^ith  the  appearance  of  the 
remains.** 

From  this  extract  it  will  easily  be  seen,  that  Mr. 
Hobhouse's  travels  are  not  entirely  filled  up  with  his 
own  adventures,  the  state  of  the  respective  inns  at 
which  he  called,  the  character  of  his  post-horses^ 
and  many  other  entertaining  particulars^  which  sq 
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admirably  assist  the  literary  efforts  of  modern  tr&« 
Tellers.  His  pro^ess^  indeed^  is  of  necessity  fre- 
quently mentioned ;  but  tbe  bulk  of  this  libellum  is 
filled  up  with  classical  and  erudite  remarks  on  the 
temples^  columns^  amphitheatres^  statues^  and  the 
other  remains  of  antiquity.  Those  who  have  pe- 
rused and  admired  Mr.  Addison's  remarks  ( the  clas- 
sical applications  of  which  were  not  his  own^  but 
collected  by  an  Italian)^  those  who  have  viewed  the 
accounts  of  Barrett!^  and  other  writers  who  have 
entered  at  all  into  detail^  if  they  do  not  find  these 
letters  always  giving  new  information^  will  tind 
them  always  interesting  and  agreeable ;  and  it  is 
perhaps  to  be  wished  that  Mr.  Hobhouse  might  be 
prevailed  upon  to  present  them  to  the  public.  The 
account  of  the  remains^  the  collection  of  pictures 
which  distinguished  the  several  Italian  metropolitan 
cities^  the  entertaining  digressions,  inserted  with 
judgment  and  ease,  could  not  fail  to  please  every 
reader.  One  of  these  letters  .is  introduced,  which 
will  not  be  tiresome. 

"  Naples,  January  21,  17S5. 
"  On  a  future  day  I  pushed  my  route  still  further  to  the  east- 
ward of  Naples,  accompanied  by  two  English  gentlemen  and 

monsieur .    Our  plan  was  formed  after  dinner.    We  sent 

for  a  coach  and  four  horses,  and,  without  making  any  inquiries, 
spt  off  immediately  in  quest  of  the  remains  of  some  Grecian 
temples  at  Paesti.  After  having  travelled  some  distance,  tho 
coachman  told  us  that  a  little  place  called  Torre  del  Greco  was  near ; 
and  that  there  he  must  stay  some  hours  to  rest,  and  feed  his  cattle. 
We  were  turned  into  a  niiserable  hole,  and  could  get  nothing  but 
jprovola  and  sour  wine.    Provola  is  a  kind  of  soft  cheese  made  of 
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the  milk  of  buflfaloes.  We  wished  for  a  short  repose,  ^d  kiquired 
for  chambers.  We  were  shewn  into  one,  which,  it  was  said, 
would  accommodate  all  the  party.  It  had  two  beds :  in  one  lay 
a  man,  by  tlie  side  of  whom,  in  a  chair,  was  a  brace  of  pistols  j 
the  other,  which  was  tolerably  large,  and  had  two  pillows  at  each 
end,  was  intended  for  us.  There  we  four  were  to  sleep  together, 
between  sheets  as  black  as  the  chimney  back.  This  was  too  bad. 
Three  of  us  took  our  seats  in  the  coach ;  one  of  my  English  com- 
panions tried  the  stable,  but  as  there  was  scarcely  any  thing  to  lie 
upon,  he  soon  joined  us.  Not  being  able  to  close  my  eyes,  I 
opened  the  door  of  tlie  carriage,  went  up  stairs,  and^ threw  myself 
down  upon  the. dirt}-  covetlet.  My  moving  awoke  the  Italian  jn 
the  other  bed,  who  called  out,  who  is  there  ?  Perhaps  it  was  well 
ibr  me  that  I  could  reply  in  his  own  tongue,  for  otherwise  he 
might  have  fired  at  me. 

"  At  length  the  time  of  our  departure  arrived.  The  innkeeper 
demanded  such  an  immoderate  sum  for  our  poor  repast,  that  I  re- 
fused to  pay.  He  swore  that  we  should  not  quit  the  place  until 
he  was  satisfied  5  and  shut  the  gates  of  the  yard.  The  count 
asked  me  in  French,  what  was  the  matter  ?  and  upon  being  in- 
formed, begged  to  alight.  '  For  what  (said  I),  M.  le  comte  V 
*  To  cut  off  his  head,'  replied  he  with  great  earnestness.  I  con- 
trived to  quiet  him,  by  saying,  that  since  all  management  was  con- 
fided  to  me,  it  would  be  but  an  ill  compliment  to  take  it  out  of  my 
hands.  Being  the  most  conversant  in  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try, I  had  the  trouble  of  acting  as  caterer  and  paymaster.  Find- 
ing my  host  extremely  obstinate,  I  gave  him  an  accidental  peep  of 
a  pistol,  which  operated  with  magical  force.  He  no  longer  de- 
clined the  sum  I  tendered :  he  opened  the  gates,  begged  pardon 
for  his  conduct,  and  retired  thoroughly  afFnghted  with  the  sight  of 
that  which  I  had  no  intention  to  use. 

''  At  Salerno,  the  road  being  no  longer  passable  in  a  carriage, 
we  hired  two  calasses.  In  crossing  a  heavy  moor,  one  of  the 
wheels  suddenly  plunged  into  a  deep  rut,  and  I  was  pitched  out  on 
my  head,  but  not  hurt.  The  evening  began  to  set  in  5  a  dreadful 
storm  of  tliunder  rattled  in  our  ears ;  tlie  lightning  flashed,  and 
gave  us  repeated  glances  of  the  superb  remains  which  we"  had 
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sought.    Where  Possidonia  once  stood*  a  few  scattered  cottages 
are  now  the  only  marks  of  hutBan  abode.    We  entered  xHie  of 
tiiem :  three  savage  looking  mQn,  and  an  old  womani  "^Qte  seated 
near  a  wood  fire,  which  had  almost  involved  them  in  smoke. 
The  door  not  only  gave  admission^  but  served  as  a  window  and 
chimney  to  this,  and  a  still  smaller  room  within.     Cosa  da  man" 
fiare?  was  the  first  question.     Provola  wasjthe  answer.    The 
Polander  proposed  that  a  large  cock,  which, was  strutting  about 
the  floor,  should  be  killed :  .the  old  woman  bad  no  obiection  j  the 
creature  was  soon  deprived  of  its  existence  5  and  entrails  and  all> 
while  yecwarm,  put  into  the  pot.    As  might  be  expected,  it  was 
so  tough,  that  we  could  hardly  cut  it  jfp.    The  Polander^  with  a 
great  broad  sword  which  I  could  scarcely  wield,  chopped  it  in 
quarters ;  but  he  needed  not  to  have  troubled  himself  about  the 
partition,  for  neither  of  us  chose  to  share  it  with  him.    He  at(» 
heartily ;  and,  perhaps,  to  the  great  quantity  of  this  indigestible 
food  with  which  he  loaded  his  stomach,  is  to  be  attributed  his 
sickness  of  the  subsequent  day.     In  the  interior  room  was  a  bed, 
which  might  vie  in  filth  with  that  at  Torre  del  Greco.  One  of  mj 
countrymen  and  myself  Uirew  ourselves  upon  it.-    The  other  and 
the  count  extended  themselves  upon  some  sheep-skins.    We  ha4 
9  little  oil  in  a  lamp,  which  we  lighted^    A  chain  was  placed 
against  tlie  door.     Shut  up  within  a  very  confined  space,  which 
had  scarcely  any  communication  with  the  air,  we  were  almost 
sufibcated  vnthheat    We  Uncled  that  an  attempt  might  be  made 
to  assassinate  us  for  the  property  we  might  be  supposed  to  have  > 
and  therefore  it  was  thought  proper  to  mount  guard.     Being  kssi 
drowsy  than  the  rest,  I  undertook  to  watch  tlie  two  first  hours. 
A  brace  of  loaded  pistols  and  a  cutlass  were  my  arncgt    At  the 
expiration  of  the  time  I  called  to  my  comrade,  wllb  declaied^ 
that  they  could  not  answer  for  keeping  awake.     All  of  us  soon 
sunk  into  a  profound  sleep.    In  a  little  while  1  heard  a  low  mut- 
tering voice,   without  being  able  to  distinguish  a  word.    After 
listening  some  time,  I  was  made  easy  by  hearing  my  own  name. 
'  What  shall  we  do  V  said  the  gentleman  by  my  side  5  '  the  light  is 
going  out ;  in  the  dark  we  may  mistake  friends  for  enemies,  and  in^ 
jure  each  oth^,'    A  couocii  was  held^  and  it  was  determined  not 
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to  call  for  more  oil^  lest  we  should  make  knolKrn  tint  feast.  All 
these  precautions  were  thought  necessary  to  guard  against  a  dan- 
ger>  which  hi  the  event  proved  imaginary.  I  arose  early^  and 
hastened  to  the  temples. 

"  Tfmarfff,  oc  IVestum,  afterwards  called  Possidonia,  a  city  at  the 
western  e&tnmity  of  Lucania>  was  founded  by  the  Darians,  ac- 
cording to  some,  i^r  by  the  Sybarites,  according  to  others.  The 
quadr^gular  form  of  the  outward  walls,  built  of  large  square 

m 

Stones ;  the  towers  with  which  they  were  fortified,  one  of  the  four 
gates,  and  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  are  easily  distinguish* 
able.  Almost  all  the  columns  of  these  large  «nd  magnificent 
temples  are  still  sta^din^.  They  are  of  the  Doric  order ;  and 
being  without  base,  and  of  a  thickness  disproportionate  to  their 
height,  are  evidently  of  remote  antiquity.  Several  bufialoes 
xanged  free  within  the  building,  where  no  animal  formerly  en- 
tered but  to  be  slain  by  the  sacred  knife.  Is  it  not  Ovid  ^^ho  haa 
this  expression,  rosea  peste  t  In  vain  will  tlie  traveller  look  ibr 
loses  now. 

'*  The  attention  of  the  curious  was  not  directed  to  these  in- 
Taluable  pieces  of  Greek  architecture  until  1755.  Then  a  young 
pupil  in  painting,  who  accidentally  saw  them,  spoke  of  them  in 
high  terms  to  his  masten  Plans  were  soon  afterguards  drawn  and 
published. 

'*  Having  gratified  our  curiosity,  we  departed  for  Salerno, 
where  we  had  a  very  decent  bed  and  supper.  Had  we  been  well 
informecb  we  should  have  set  off  from  Naples  early  in  the  morning, 
and  sl^t  that  night  at  Salerno.  Thence  we  might  have  gone  to 
Pesti  the  next  morning,  and  returned  the  same  day.  Thus  we 
should  have  escaped  two  disagreeable  nights,  which  we  were 
obliged  to  pass  without  pulling  off  our  clothes. 

*'  In  our  road  home  we  examined  the  traces  of  Pompeia.  It 
was  discovered,  not  a  great  many  years  ago,  a  little  below  the  sur- 
fice  of  a  vineyard.  One  of  the  streets  is  entire ;  and  by  the 
%ures  carved  on  the  outside  of  some  of  the  houses,  you  may 
make  out  the  employment  of  the  ancient  occupant.  The  inside 
\valla  of  the  apartments  were  originally  covered  with  stucco, 
painted  in  fresco.    The  designs  are  beautiful,  and  the.  colours  still 
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Mvely.  Pieces  of  this  stucco  are  to  be  seen  in  the  king^s  cabinet 
at  Postici.  A  villa  surrounded  with  colonnades^  for  the  purpose 
of  walking  without  being  exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of  a  sum- 
mer sun,  is  in  excellent  preservation.  In  various  parts  of  the 
vlnejatd  you  may  see  holes  in  the  earth,  which  answer  to  the 
shape  of  a  human  body  or  limb.  The  eruption  of  Vesuvius  sud- 
denly overwhelmed  the  whole  city  with  its  ashes,  and  left  few,  if 
9ny,  of  the  inhabitants  time  to  escape.  Herculaneum  and  Potii- 
petaboth  suffered  the  same  fate  about  the  same  time,  viz.  iu  the 
^venty^third  year  of  the  christian  sera. 

"  I  must  now  carry  yoa  to  the  westward  of  Naples,  whither  I 
went,  accompanied  only  by  the  count. 

"  Virgirs  tomb  lies  near  the  grotta  di  Pausilippo,  on  the  Naples 
vide.*  My  admiration  of  this  poet  made  me  tread  witli  veneration 
on  the  hallowed  spot.  Little  else  remains  tiian  an  irregular  broken 
mouod  of  earth.  Whether  the  laurel  were  planted  there,  or 
grew  accidentally,  I  know  not  -,  but  it.  is  quite  in  chaiacter  that 
the  tree  of  Parnassus  should  grace  the  sepulchre  of  one  so  be* 
loved  by  the  Muses. 

"  La  grotta  di  Pausilippo  is  a  passage  about  a  mile  in  lengtli, 
hollowed  out  of  a  mountain,  and  makes  part  of  the  highway  lead- 
ing from  Naples  to  Pouzzoli.  This  was  probably  its  ancient  use; 
for  the  old  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  vrei» 
fond  of  subterraneous  noads.  Though  I  passed  at  mid*day,  1  wafi 
obliged  to  light  my  torch  at  the  entrance.  The  distant  aperture, 
which  at  first  appeared  very  small,  by  enlarging  as  I  advanced 
produced  a  pleasing  effect. 

"  Pouzzoli  offers,  on  all  sides,  fragments  of  temples,  amphi- 
theatres, &c.  but  none  so  considerable  as  to  require  particular 
notice. 

*'  Baie,  as  well  as  Pouzzoli,  is  situated  upon  the  Sinus  Puteola- 

nus,  called  by  Tacitus  Lucus  Baianus.     It  was  formerly  deemed 
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*  Pliny,  epist.  xxi.  lib.  iii.  testifies  that  this  prince  of  L.atin 
poets  was  buried  at  Naples.  He  says  that  Silius  used  to  keep  the 
birth-day  of  Virgil  more  religiously  than  his  own.  '  NeapoU 
lEUKima  uti  monumentum  ejus  adire  ut  templum  solebat.' 
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a  mo^t  pleasant  place>  and  chosen  as  a  summer  lesidence  by  the 
Romans. 

'  NuUus  in  orbe  locus  Bails  praelucet  amcpnis.* 

It  is  now  ruinous  and  desolate,  and  the  air  from  some  cause  is  be- 
come quite  pestilential : 

'  succedunt  tristia  laetis.* 

"  Lake  Avemo  is  a  very  large  bason  of  water  encircled  by 
mountains,  which  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  day  exclude  th^ 
light.  Formerly  the  sides  of  them  were  mantled  with  wood; 
which  must  have  added  to  the  gloomy  solemnity  of  the  scene. 
For  want  of  a  free  circulation  the  stagnattf  d  vapours  may  have  be- 
come unwholesome,  and  driven  away  the  birds,  as  the  name 
avemits  imports.     (A  priv.  et  ^^ts  avis.)  " 

"  The  Sybil's  grot  is  situated  by  the  side  of  the  lake.  At  first 
we  were  obliged  to  stoop,  but  that  was  for  a  few  steps  only. 
After  proceeding  but  a  very  little  way,  we  took  a  lighted  torch  in 
our  hands,  and  mounted  on  the  backs  of  our  guides,  who  carried 
us  through  water  into  two  damp  chambers  hewn  out  of  the  earth. 
One  of  them  has  two  baths,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
formed  for  the  occasional  refreshment  of  the  Sybil. 

"  Perhaps  this  grot,  as  it  is  called,  was  a  road  between  Cuma 
and  Lake  Avemo,  of  the  same  kind  as  the  grotta  di  Pausilippo. 
The  other  opening  on  the  side  of  Cuma  favours  the  idea.  The 
baths  may  have  been  made  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers. 
Travellers  would  not  make  such  a  point  of  penetrating  this  fabled 
recess  of  the  Sybil,  were  it  not  immortalised  by  the  pen  of  the 
Mantuan  bard. 

*  Spelunca  alta  fuit,  vastoque  immanis  hiatu 
Scrupea,  tuta  lacu  nigro,  nemorumque  tencbris ; 
Quanvsuper  baud  uUae  poteraiit  impune  volantes 
Tendere  iter  pennis  :  talis  sese  halitus  atris 
Faucibus  effundens  supera  ad  convexa  ferebat ', 
Unde  locum  Graii  dixemnt  nomine  Avemura.' 

JEn^  lib.  vi.  1. 
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At  d  sale  of  the  late  marquis  of  Lansdowne's 
library^  this  book  of  travels^  a  small  octavo^  which 
Mr.  Hobhouse  had  presented  to  that  nobleman^ 
was  sold  at  the  enormous  sum  of  six  guineas. 
•  In  the  spring  of  1785  Mr.  Hobhouse  returned 
from  abroad^  not  having  however  completely  aii<» 
swered  the  end  proposed  by  his  travels  ;  and  finding 
himself  incapable  of  intense  study  in  the  labours  of 
his  profession^  he  quitted  the  bar^  and  in  the  same 
year  married  miss  Charlotte  Cam^  daughter  of  Sa- 
nuelCam^  esq.  of  Bradford^  Wilts,  a  lady  of  elegant- 
person  and  accomplishments,  with  the  additional  re- 
commendation of  a  large  fortune*  With  her  he 
retired  into  the  country,  and  lived  for  many  years 
at  Hastham-house,  near  Chippenham,  Wilts.  It 
was  in  this  retreat  that  he  wrote  and  published 
many  tracts,  principally  of  a  political  nature;  iind 
a  volume  of  letters  addressed  to  the  reverend  F.  Ran^ 
dolpb,  on  the  Socinian  controversy* 

When  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  the  people 
at  large,  were  agitated  with  the  discussion  of  the 
great  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  test  laws,  moved 
by  the  right  honourable  C.  J.  Fox,  Mr.  Hobhouse 
first  discovered  that  ardent  desire  for  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  which  has  since  distinguished  tlie 
whole  of  his  parliamentary  career.  A  pamphlet 
was  at  that  time  published  by  thi*  gentleman,  enti- 
tled '^  An  address  to  the  public  in  answer  to  the 
principal  objections  urged  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons against  the  repeal  of  the  test  laws."  How 
Mr.  Hobhouse  has  acquitted  himself  in  this  answer, 
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1PVC  »hall  leave  it  to  more  competent  judges  ixf  de- 
clare ;  but  that  the  motive^  from  which  his  address 
sprung^  was  noble^  and  that  the  priaciples  upon 
which  he  argued  were  good^  few  at  this  time  havo 
f oryism  and  bigotry  enotigh  to  deny.     Mr.  Hob- 
bouse  had,  likewise,  a  priated  correspondence  with 
ft  gentleman  on  the  subject  of  the  riots  at  Birmiog* 
ham,  breathing  the  same  sentiments  of  liberty  with 
his  former  address.     His  next  production  wa«,  ^'  A 
treatise  on  heresy,  as  cognizable  by  the  spiritual 
courts ;  and  an  examination  of  the  statute  ninth  and. 
tenth  of  William  IH.  c.  3f4  iotitled^  An  aet  for 
ijnprc  effectually  suppressing  of  blasphemy  and  pro- 
{aneness,  in  denying  by  writing,  printing,  teachings. 
QX  advised  speaking,  the  divine  oi:igim^l  of  the  scrips- 
tures,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  Trinity.     By  m 
Barrister  at  law.     Atqui  9QS  le^m  naalam  a  mala, 
nulla  alia  nisi  vatur^^  ftoirfna  divider^  p<^umus. 
Cicero  de  Icgibus." 

Tliis  treatise  ck^Iy  shews  that  |h^  autlior,  al- 
though he  had  withdraw!^  himself  fron«  the  pfactice- 
of  his  profession,  could  w>t  forget  the^  theory  which 
hie  hsid  once  imbibed-  Here  is.  a,  complete  know- 
ledge of  tlia  law,  a  vigour  o|  i»rgumieni,  an  elo^ 
quence  orf  expressioit  that  must  claim  th^  ^pproba-* 
tion  even  of  him  who  may  eatcirtain  difierent  sentji- 
tnents  from  the  writer  of  the  tract.  It  Wjuat  be  withip 
the  recollection  of  otany  g^ntlemeUi  that  Mr.  Foaii 
honoured  this  production,  with  hi&  reconamendftr 
tion :  having  said  ibis,  what  praise  i&  tihere  that 
would  not  be  superfluous  i     ipesides  ^ev^ral  other 
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tractd,  Mr.  Hobhouse  published  "  An  inquiry  int0 
l¥hat  constitutes  the  cjrime  of  compassing  and  ima* 
gining  the  death  of  the  king^  according  to  the  sta- 
tute of  Edward  III.,  in  a  letter  to  the  reverend ^ 

by  a  Barrister  at  law.''  Here  again  the  author  dis- 
plays no  inconsiderable  portion  of  legal  knowledge^ 
and  once  more  stands  forward  as  the  champion  of  li- 
berty, and  the  friend  of  reform.  All  these  produc- 
tion.4  Were  rather  the  solace  than  the  study  of  Mfi 
Hobhouse's  retirement;  and  proved  him  to  b^ 
formed  more  for  the  exertions  of  public  life  thaii 
the  ease  of  a  private  situation. 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1791  he  lost  hid  lady> 
who  left  him  five  children  ( one  of  whom  has  sinc.6 
died ),  the  eldest  being  six  years  of  age.  This  is  a  mis^ 
fortune  generally  afflicting,  but  seldom  irreparable  r 
there  is  no  grief  so  acute  which  time  cannot  heal ; 
no  calamity  so  injurious  which  resolution  may  hot 
conquer.  Mr.  Hobhouse,  in  1793,  married  miss 
Parry,  of  Bath,  sister  of  Dr.  Parry,  an  eminent  j.  hy- 
sician  of  that  city  ;  a  lady  every  way  calculated  not 
only  to  alleviate,  but  repair  his  loss. 

It  was  not  till  1796  that  he  seemed  inclined  to 
obtain  a  seat  in  the  British  senate,  when  he  offered 
himself  to  the  citizens  of  Bristol  as  their  represen- 
tative. This  great  city  had  for  some  years  been  ill 
a  situation  almost  as  lamentable  as  the  most  paltry 
borough  :  the  influence  of  a  great  family  was  suffi- 
cient to  return  one  member^  and  the  other  repiesen- 
tative  was  supported  by  a  faction  which  had  sepa- 
rated itself  from  its  natural  allies  ;.  and,  for  the  sake 
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of  avoiding  a  contest^  always  took  care  to  choose  ft 
gentlemao  not  totallij  uncongenial  to  the  other  party. 
Thus  (althqugh  for  the  sake  of  distinction  the  first 
•was  denominated  the  high^  the  other  the  low,  mem- 
her)  the  difference  of  their  respective  sentiments 
could  hardly  be  discovered  either  in  or  out  of  par- 
liament.    This  deplorable  case  being  observed  and 
deprecated  by  some  who  denominated  themselves^ 
and  fairly,  the  old  whigs,   on  the  approach  of  the 
general  election  a  gentleman  of  talents  and  for- 
tune, who  professed  with  sincerity  his  adoption  of 
those  principles,  was  sought  for,  and  at  last  disco- 
vered.    Mr.  Hobhousc  stood  for  the  city ;  but  hav- 
ing to  contend  with  the  opulence  of  many,  sup- 
ported only  by  his  own  private  purse ;  and  finding 
that  number  is  not    always  strength,    nor  virtue 
power ;  he  declined  the  continuance  of  the  poll  on 
the  evening  of  the  first  day.     Almost  immediately 
after  this  honourable  defeat  he  was  returned  for 
Bletchingly ;  and  in  February  1797  was  introduced 
to   the  house    by  Mr.  Whitbread    and  Mr.  W. 
Smith. 

To  trace  this  gentleman  through  the  measures  of 
his  parliamentary  conduct,  must  be  pleasing  to  all 
those  who  are  charmed  with  the  virtue  that  is  never 
corrupted,  and  the  talents  that  are  never  abused. 
As  his  aim  has  been  always  to  promote  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty,  so  has  he  never  deviated  from  that 
which  leads  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  noble 
purpose.  Whatever  could  be  at  any  time  done  by 
personal  labour,  intellectual  exertion,  and  unshaken 
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constancy,  has  he  performed.     Though  never  the 
slave  of  a  party^  his  efforts  have  freely  been  directed 
to  the  support  of  those  great  statesmen  whose  sen- 
timents have  appeared  to  him  to  favour  the  cause  of 
truth,  and  the  rights  of  the  constitution.     To  have 
acted  at  all  times  w^isely  is  a  praise  vt^hich  has  been 
given  to  none^  and  which  none  can  deserv'e ;  but  in- 
tegrity is  within  the  reach  of  all,  although  it  has 
been  preserved  only  by  a  few.    That  Mr.  Hobhouse 
has  been  one  of  these  few,  the  honest  few,  whose 
public  life  has  been  governed  by  a  strict  adherence 
to  a  consistent  rule  of  virtuous  conduct,  an  exami- 
nation of  his  parliamentary  career  will  prove  to  all 
those  whom  party  has  not  prejudiced^  and  bigotry 
not  inflamed.     On   Mr.  Hobhouse's  entrance  into 
the  house,  he  soon  commenced  an  active  opposition 
to  the  minister,  and  warmly  supported  the  principles 
of  the  party,  of  whicih  Mr.  Fox  had  long  been  the 
leader  and  the  souL     He  did  not,  however,  attach 
himself  to  the  men,  but  the  measures  ;  and  always 
preserved  that  honest  independance,  which  is   as 
much  violated  by  an  unqualified  adherence  to  whigs 
as  to  tories,  to  opposition  as  to  ministers. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  made  his  debut  in  the  commons  on 
the  28th  of  February,  1797,  on  the  subject  of  the 
istoppage  of  the  bank  ;  and  divided  with  a  minority 
of  eighty-eight  upon  Mr.  Sheridan's  amendment, 
viz.  ^'  That  the  committee  should  inquire  into  the 
causes  which  produced  the  order  of  council  of  the 
KOth  instant  i "  and  again,  on  the  23d  of  March, 
be  spoke  in  favour  of  Mr.  Fox's  motion  for  an  ad- 
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4re8s  uppn  the  Iri»h  disturbances^  and  divided  with 
the  minority  on  that  occasion.  Mr.  Hobhouse  aU 
ways  shewed  that  the  character  he  intended  to  siip«» 
port  was  that  of  the  old  whig.  In  his  opposition  to 
the  late  war^  both  in  its  origin  and  its  conduct^  he 
lyas  constant  and  determined ;  po  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing his  love  of  liberty^  such  as  it  is  defined  by  the 
iPritiah  constitution^  did  he  ever  avoid  or  neglect ;; 
nor  was  Mr.  Hobhouse  pontent  with  a  silent  vote 
43n  any  occasion^  where  the  cause  he  espoused  waa 
in  need  of  ability  and  eloquence.  Those  who  exa^ 
mine  the  debates  will  find  his  name  as  a  speaker 
in  s^laiost  all  of  the  principal  questions  which  were 
agitated  from  the  year  1797  to  the  retreat  of  Mr. 
Pitt  from  office. 

The  character  of  his  oratory  is  unembarrassed 
fluency^  ease^  and  eloquence ;  correct  sentiments^ 
polished  diction^  and  a  graceful  delivery ;  neither 
tedious  by  being  too  slow,  nor  involved  by  rapi- 
dity. Mr.  Hobhouse  rather  advises  than  commands, 
and  rather  persuades  than  carries  away;  as  it  has 
Ijiever  beeu  his  wisJi  to  make  the  worse  appear  the 
belter  part^  so  has  he  seemed  at  all  times  to  avoid 
the  false  glare  of  meretricious  eloquence,  and  the 
^uibitious  ornamerits  of  a  studied  style.  With  these 
talents  for  debate^  Mr.  Hobhouse  continued  to  op- 
pose every  effort  made  by  the  minister  to  infringe 
upon  the  liberties  of  the  people^  and  enlarge  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown.  Neither  his  vote,  noj 
|iis  voice,  were  ever  ibund  wanting  to  the  goo(^ 
pause  in  which  he  had  engaged. 
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A%  it  lias  been  always  necessary  for  each  member 
«f  the  house  to  apply  himself  to  one  particular 
branch  6f  political  study,  that  the  country  may 
know  where  to  look  for  |Hire  doctrine  and  sound 
informatioa  on  every  question.  Mr.  Ilobhouse 
chiefly  directed  his  attention  to  finance ;  and  in  this 
line  he  has  often  displayed  a  fbnd  of  arithmetical 
likill  and  practical  knowledge  which  would  reward 
and  dignify  the  labours  even  of  a  chancellor.  This 
may  be  seen  from  a  perusal  of  the  numerous  finan- 
cial speeches  which  he  delivered  in  the  session  of 
1797. 

On  May  15,  of  that  year,  Mr.  Hobhouse  stood 
forward  as  the  fri^^nd  of  that  degraded,  abused,  and 
injured,  part  of  the  species,  which  the  luxuries  of 
civilized    mankind   have   doomed  to  misery   and 
slavery,  ignominious  and  perpetual.     After  a  very 
eloquent  and    argumentative  harangue,    he    thus 
gives  his  final  reasons  for  his  vote  on  that  occa^iioa ; 
'^  We  shall  (says  he),  by  voting  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  have  wiped  out  a  foul  blot  from  our 
national  character ;  we  sliall  have  endeavoured  to 
raise  a  portion  of  reasonable  beings  from  a  degrad- 
ed state  of  brutalitv  ;  we  shall  have  used  our  utmost 
exertions  to  remove  a  strong  impediment  to  Tne  ci- 
vilization and  improTcmer.t  of  one  quarter  of  tlie 
globe."     Who    docs    not    see   in  this  address  the 
warmth  of  truth,  and  the  eloquence  of  coiiviction  ? 
On  the  19th  of  the  same  month  Mr.  Hobhouse, 
in  a  speech  of  great  length,   summed   up  all  the 
charges  against  the  ministers,  incurred  by  their  copir 
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duct  from  the  beginning  of  the  French  war  ;  and 
the  conclusion  of  his  arguments  is  so  pointedly  di- 
rected, and  eloquently  enforced,  that  we  hope  the 
reader  will  excuse  the  insertion  of  it  here.  After 
having  attacked  the  ministers  for  hurrying  the  na- 
tion into  the  war  without  cause,  without  justice, 
and  without  policy,  he  proceeds  to  shew  the  culpa- 
bility of  their  conduct  with  respect  to  their  refusal 
pf  the  French  proposals  for  peace. 

•'  In  shortj  sir,  with  ministers  no  time  v  as  proper  for  negocia- 
tion.  They  were  obstinately  bent  upon  the  prosecution  of  this 
disastrous  war  -,  a  war  in  which  they  have  expended  one  hundred 
and  tliirty-five  millions  j  in  which  they  have  laid  upon  the  people 
annual  taxes  to  the  amount  of  six  million 5  5  in  which  they  have 
•filled  a  profusion  of  English  blood,  without  having  attained  any 
one  of  the  objects  for  which  the  war  was  professed  to  have  been 
commenced.  Was  it  for  the  protection  of  Holland  you  drew  the 
sword  ?  Holland  is  not  only  no  longer  your  ally,  but  is  become 
the  close  ally  of  your  enemy.  Or  was  it  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  monarchy  that  your  armies  took  tiie  field  ?  You  have 
been  compelled  to  solicit  a  peace  with  the  republic  of  France  3  to 
make  a  tender  of  reconciliation  to  tlie  men  who  had  imbrued 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  that  sovereign  whose  death  you  were 
so  desirous  to  avenge.  Did  you  engage  in  tliis  crusade  to  prevent 
the  dissemin::tion  of  principles,  which  you  anathematized  as  hos- 
tile to  religion  and  social  order  ?  You  have  but  added  a  fresh 
confirmation  to  the  well-known  truth,  that  force,  instead  of  im- 
peding, accelerates  the  progress  of  opinion.  Has  one  of  your 
pienaces  been  carried  into  effect  ?  Has  one  of  your  schemes  been 
accomplished  ?  Has  one  of  your  predictions  been  verified  ?  You 
would  march  to  Paris,  and  seize  upon  the  persons  of  the  conven- 
tion. You  are  no>^  preparing  to  defend  your  own  coasts  against 
the  invasion  of  the  same  enemy.  You  encouraged  the  nation  to 
prosecute  the  war,  upon  an  assurance  that  the  French  were  some- 
t  imes  on  the  verge,  sometimes  in  the  vciy  gulph,  of  bankruptcy  j 
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but,  alas !  what  is  the  state  of  our  own  finances  ?  How  low  has 
our  own  credit  been  sunk  by  the  discontinuance  of  the  bank  of 
England  to  make  its  accustomed  payments  in  specie :  ^  event 
wliich  no  man  can  lament  more  than  myself. 

'  Mutato  nomine,  de  te 

Fabula  narratur.' 

'*  But,  sir,  I  will  no  longer  dwell  upon  the  calamities  brought 
upon  this  coimtry  by  the  war  so  wantonly  begun,  and  so  injudi- 
ciously conducted.  Let  any  serious  reflecting  man  represent  to 
bis  own  mind  those  calamities,  and  he  must  surely  feel  the  most 
ardent  wish  that  liis  majesty  would  withdraw  his  confidence  from 
the  present  ministers,  an^  place  the  management  of  public  affairs 
in  other  more  efficient,  if  not  more  honest,  bands. 

"  But,  sir,  to  complete  the  picture,  let  us  take  a  summary 
view  of  the  conduct  of  ministers  in  the  domestic  government  of 
the  country  3  for  this  branch  of  the  administi:ation  constituted 
glso  a  part  of  the  honourable  gentleman's  paneg)Tic. 

''  Have  they  not  extended  the  excise-laws  ?  Have  they  not 
erected  barracks  in  every  part  of  tlie  kingdom,  so  that  the  soldier, 
while  he  remains  deaf  to  the  voice  of  his  fellow-citizens,  is  better 
able,  should  discontent  And  its  way  into  the  army,  to  concert  raea« 
sures  witli  his  comrades  ?  Have  they  not,  by  the  new  treason  and 
sedition  acts,  almost  destroyed  the  liberty  of,  the  press,  and  nearly 
suppressed  the  voice  of  a  people  '^^o  would  otherwise  be  loud  in 
their  outcry  against  the  grievances  which  the  framers  of  these  sta- 
tutes have  inflicted  upon  the  country  ?  Did  they  not,  for  want  of 
en  early  attention  to  the  complaint  of  the  seamen,  change  the 
fiumble  note  of  peti(^u  into  stern  command,  and  thus  expose  the 
country  to  a  most  perilous  crisis  ?  Do  they  not  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, by  resisting  tlie  just  claims  of  the  Irish,  and  persevering  in 
the  same  system  of  coercion  by  which  we  lost  America,  run  the 
risk  of  losing  Ireland  also  ? 

"  Let  me  then  appeal,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  to  tlie  re- 
presentatives of  die  people.  Would  you  extricate  your  country 
from  a  ruinous  war,  and  msure  to  yourselves  the  blessings  of  9 
solid,  honourable,  and  permanent,  peace  ?  Address  the  king  for 
tl^c  removal  of  his  ministers.    Would  you  prevent  the  dismem^* 
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bermetit  of  yoax  iocnmoat,  or,  m  other  words,  woQld  fta  pnv 
%ent  the  scparatioii  of  Ireland  from  this  country  ?  Address  th6 
king  for  the  removal  of  his  ministers.  Would  you  restore  to  its 
original  beauty  the  defbced  figure  Of  yotir  constitution  5  a  consti-^ 
tution  which  is  happily  calculated  to  guard  against  the  encroach- 
ment of  monarchical  power^  on  the  one  hand>  and  the  excesses  of 
tmmixed  democracy  on  the  other ;  would  you>  I  bbj,  give  to  the 
British  constitution  its  pristine  purity  kad  splendour  ?  Addrest 
the  king  for  the  removal  of  his  ministers/* 

From  this  specimen  our  readers  will  be  able  td 
judge  of  Mr.  Hobbouse's  oratorical  talents.  On 
June  2d  Mr.  Hobbouse  made  some  observations  on 
Mr.  Pitt's  motion  witb  respect  to  the  mutiny  at  the 
Nore ;  but  concurred  with  Mr.  Sheridan  in  his  as« 
tent  to  the  measures  of  government^  reserving,  at 
the  same  time^  a  liberty  to  himself  to  object  to  the 
bill  in  its  other  stages^  which  he  accordingly  did  in  a 
speech  of  some  lengthy  upon  the  principle^  ''  une 
loi  rigoureuse  produit  des  crimes.'^  ''  Nothing,'* 
says  Mr.  Hobbouse,  '^  can  be  more  true  than  this 
observation.  Juries  become  slow  to  convict ;  hopes 
of  impunity  increase  the  number  of  offenders ;  and 
thus  the  nation  becomes  every  day  more  and  more 
wicked.  By  the  effect,  then,  which  cruel  punish* 
ments  produce  upon  the  morals  of  a  people ;  by 
the  veneration  with  which  the  code  of  jurisprudence 
and  the  legislature  of  the  country  ought  to  be  re- 
garded ;  by  the  uniform  series  of  examples  in  the 
page  of  history,  all  of  which  make  it  appear  that 
those  periods,  during  which  sanguinary  laws  prer 
Vailed,  have  ever  been  most  unfavourable  to  liberty; 
by  these  united  considerations  let  me  implore  th^ 
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house  not  to  be  precipitate ;  let  me  implore  them 
to  consider  well  before  they  adopt  measures  of  ex^ 
traordiaary  harshness.  For  my  own  part^  sir^  until 
by  fair  experiment  I  am  satisfied  of  the  ineflSciencj 
of  the  present  laws^  I  cannot  give  my  consent  to  thii 
bill^  or  any  other  of  the  same  kind;  and  shall  there^ 
fbre  oppose  your  leaving  the  chair."* 

The  proposition  here  maintained  cannot  be  disr 
puted  ;  but  it  will  astonish  every  one  to  hear  that^ 
on  the  motion  being  put^  Mr.  Hobhouse  was  the 
only  dissentient  voice. 

He  next  opposed  the  additional  stamp-duty  on 
newspapers^  because  he  considered  it  as  '^  subver-r 
sive  of  the  liberty  of  the  press^  and  part  of  that 
system  upon  which  ministers  had  uniformly  acted.'* 

On  November  3d^  the  second  session  of  the 
eighteenth  parliament^  Mr.  Hobhouse  made  t]ie  fol« 
jowing  motions:  That  there  be  laid  before  the 
house  an  account  of  the  nett  produce  of  the  taxes 
for  one  year,  ending  the  10th  of  October,  1797> 
distinguishing  the  produce  of  each  quarter,  and  dis- 
tinguishing  the  duties  that  were  imposed  in  1793 
to  1797.     Ordered, 

On  the  22d,  Mr.  Hobhouse  again  opposed  the 
restriction  of  cash  payments  at  the  bank,  in  a  speech 
which  was  answered  by  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer.     But  the  speech   upon  which  be  may 


*  This  and  the  other  speeches  are  abstracts  from  Debrett's  Par- 
|iameutary  Register. 
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fairly  rest  his  pretensions  to  the  character  of  an  able 
financier  and  an  eloquent  debater,  is  that  which  he 
delivered  in  December,  on  the  ministei'^s  proposition 
for  raising  the  supplies  by  means  of  multiplied  as- 
sessed taxes.  Those  who  examine  his  assertions 
will  find  them  grounded  on  tru^h  ;  those  who  pe- 
ruse his  language  will  acknowledge  it  to  be  elegant, 
and  in  the  highest  degree  oratorical.  Indeed  these, 
with  the  remarks  which  Mr.  Hobhousc  made  upon 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  may  be  considered  as 
oflfering  the  most  solid  objections  to  that  system  of 
finance,  which  the  minister  himself  was  afterwards 
obliged  to  acknowledge  to  be  unsatisfactory  and  in- 
adequate. 

On  the  19th  of  the  following  February,  J  798, 
we  find  Mr.  Ilobhousr  moving  for  other  financial 
papers,  which  he  renewed  on  March  13.  On  the 
Sd  of  April  he  supported  the  motion  for  the  aboli^ 
tion  of  the  slave-trade,  with  his  accustomed  elo- 
quence and  strength  of  argument ;  and  on  the  16th 
he  entered  at  length  into  an  examination  of  the 
questions  arising  from  the  proposal  for  the  sale  of 
the  land-tax.  Here  he  was  the  most  formidable  of 
the  opponents  of  ministers;  and  displayed  a  genius 
made  useful  by  assiduity,  and  improved  by  ex pe-r 
riencc.  On  the  motion  for  the  suspension  of  the 
habeas  corpus  on  the  20th,  he  delivered  his  sentir 
merits  in  opposition  to  the  measure ;  and  on  the 
23d,  the  delay  of  a  fortnight  for  the  consideration 
of  the  land-tax  redemption  bill,  proposed  bjr  Mr, 
Jfoliffe,  was  j^bly,  ^nd^t  considerable  lengthy  sup- 
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ported  by  Mr.  Hobhouse.  During  the  whole  of 
this  session  indeed  Mr.  Hobhouse  appears  iQ  have 
been  the  most  active  debater  of  the  opposition  ;  and 
the  attention  \yhirh  he  paid  to  the  duties  of  his  si- 
tuation was  at  all  times  ardent  and  unremitting. 
Although  Mr.  Fox,  and  those  who  have  been  dcuo- 
minated  the  leaders  of  the  whigs,  did  not  think  it 
inconsistent  with  their  duty  to  retreat  from  the  exe- 
cution of  their  parliamentary  functions,  the  subject 
of  this  memoir  did  not,  therefore,  desert  the  standard, 
which  those  who  had  reared  it  were  unwilling  any 
longer  to  defend ;  he  did  not  surrender  his  mind  to 
inactive  and  culpable  despair,  but  still  continued  to 
persevere  in  his  endeavours  to  expose  the  ministers, 
to  reprobate,  to  confound  them.  He  did  not,  bow- 
ever,  stand  entirely  alone ;  from  Mr.  Tierncy  he  re- 
ceived constant,  from  Mr.  Sheridan  occasional,  sup- 
port :  nor  could  the  seceding  members  fail  to  ad- 
mire the  vigour  of  his  efforts,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  despaired  6f  their  producing  the  desired  effect. 
In  the  following  session,  December  4,  he  opposed 
Mr.  Pitt's  income-tax  with  the  same  depth  of  rea- 
soning and  eloquence  of  language,  as  he  had  em- 
ployed against  the  minister's  proposal  for  the  mul- 
tiplied assessed  taxes.  He  then  prefaced  a  long 
speech  with  the  following  remarks : 

*'  Sefore  I  proceed  to  give  my  sc»ntimcnts  upon  the  principles 
•f  the  plan,  I  cannot  but  remark  how  oUen  the  financial  projects 
of  tlie  right  honourable  gentleman  have  proved  abortive.  "With 
respect  to  llie  shop-tax  he  was  erger  and  earnest ;  but  it  hasLeen 
abandoned.  He  was  no  le^s  sanguine  in  his  hopes  of  the  watch- 
tax«  that  also  he  ksa  been  compelled  to  relinquish  3  but  alth.'n:»h 
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h  was  repealed,  a  mortal  blow  has  been  given  to  that  (>ranch  of 
trade,  from  which  it  will  never  recover.  To  the  scheme  of  the 
assessed  taxes  last  year  the  right  honourable  gentleman  was  as 
fondly  and  firmly  wedded.  The  bill  was  ushered  into  the  house 
with  the  warmest  encomiums,  and  with  the  greatest  confidence  in 
its  productiveness  and  success  j  but  he  now  finds,  and  confesses, 
that  this  resource  has  failed,  or  at  least  has  fallen  short  of  the 
lofty  expectations  he  had  formed.** 

It  is  from  truth  tbus  plainly  told^  and  (Wets  thus 
accurately  collected  and  considered^  that  the  house 
and  the  nation  must  ultimately  learn  wisdom^  after 
the  blaze  of  false  eloquence  has  ceased  to  dazzle^ 
and  the  lofty  periods  of  wordy  statesmen  are  passed 
away  and  forgotten.  The  praise  that  has  been  given 
to  the  other  specimens  of  Mr.  Hobhouse's  eloquence 
cannot  be  refused  to  the  admirable  effort  which  he 
made  against  the  Irish  union.     No  one  that  heard 
him  on  that  occasion  can  forget  the  strength  and 
perspicuity  of  his  reasoning,  the  vigour  and  pro- 
priety of  his  oratory.     It  was  this  session  that  Mr- 
Hobhouse  made  one  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the, 
prisoners  confined  in  Cold  Bath-fields  prison.     No- 
thing  that  activity  and  attention    eouW  do  was 
omitted  by  him ;  but  not  even  a  redressal  of  griev- 
ances can  be  efiected  against  a  majority.    About  this 
time  also  Mr.  Hobhouse  took  upon  himself  the  ma- 
nagement of  Mr.  Palmer's  parliamentaiy  appeal : 
how  he  discharged  this  trust  Mr.  Palmer  must  at  all 
times  be  willing  and  happy  to  inform  every  inquirer; 
and  were  this  gentleman's  testimony  refused,  the 
bouse  and  the  public  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
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tbt  vigour  of  bis  exertions  on  tbat  occasion  to  know, 
that  the  cause  of  justice^  private  as  well  as  public, 
urill  always  find  in  bim  a  strenuous  and  able  de- 
fender. 

On  the  25th  of  June^,  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  treason  forfeiture  bill,  Mr.  Hobbouse  delivered 
what  has  been  considered  as  one  of  the  best  l^ai 
speeches  ever  beard  within  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's; 
he  could  not  forget  the  acquirements  that  he  had 
made  in  the  profession  for  which  he  was  intended, 
but  produced  them  in  the  cause  of  justice,  huma** 
Rity,  and  sound  policy,  aided  by  all  those  powers  of 
eloquence,  which  genius  and  parliamentary  expe- 
rience had  taught  him.  He  concluded  with  the  fol- 
lowing appeal  to  the  chair : 

^  Woiql4  yoxh,  9xr»,  psevenl  th^  ipiead  ^tsMmn  zM  sedition  > 
It  is  to  be  accomplished^  not  by  coercive  law8«  not  by  rigorous  pci;< 
nishments ;  but  by  the  correction  of  abuses,  by  the  redress  of 
grievances,  by  the  mildness  of  your  government.  Thus  you  tak* 
away  from  tbeaiobkioas  and  the  desperate  every  engine  cakulated 
tp  world  upon  thi^  niinds  of  the  lower  orders.  There  k  no  truth 
of  which  I  am  more  strongly  couvinced  than  this ;  that  no  insur- 
rection^ on  the  part  gf  the  people^  for  the  pwpose  of  effecting  a 
change  in  thQ  foim  of  government,  can  ever  rise  to  a  formidable 
height^  if  their  freedom  be  not  violated,  if  oppression  be  not  suf^ 
fered  to  exist.  From  evary  view  which  I  am  led  to  take  of  this 
lufcject,  I  m«kst  oppose^  sir^  your  leaving  the  chair.  I  wish  i 
could  flatter  myself  that  the  house  wa«  likely  to  concur  in  the  sea- 
timents  I  have  exjpressed  y  for  I  should  then  indulge  the  pleasing 
prospect  tliat,  upon  the  decease  of  the  cardinal  of  York^  men 
would  be  no  longer  liable  to  be  tried  aAer  their  bones  had  boea 
deposited  in  the  sepulchre  of  their  ancestors ;  that  the  sacred  si- 
jtexice  of  the  gnve  would  bft  no  longer  ^xpieii^  diat^rbed ;  aa4 
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that  innocent  orphans^  and  their  posterity^  would  be  no  longer  ie-^ 
voted  to  infaaiy  and  ruin.*' 

The  fate  of  the  opposition  to  the  bill  is  well 
known;  and  we  must  blush  to  own,  that'no  clo- 
quence  could  so  far  influence  the  house,  as  to  pro- 
duce a  larger  minority  than  ten,  of  which  sir  F* 
Burdett  and  Mr.  Hobhouse  were  the  tellers. 

A  sj:iritcd  and  able  recrimination  of  the  premier 
was  made  on  February  7,  1800,  upon  the  rejection 
of  the  French  overtures  for  peace,  by  Mr.  Hobhouse> 
who  had  been  disabled  by  a  severe  indisposition 
from  voting  or  speaking  on  the  former  night,  when 
the  seceders  appeared  in  full  numbers  against  the 
ministers.  He  shewed  himself,  in  this  instance 
likewise,  a  powerful  debater ;  and  on  the  19th,  even 
his  political  enemies  could  not  fail  to  pay  the  just 
tribute  to  his  consistency  ^^nd  abilities.  On  that 
night  he  opposed  the  continuance  of  the  suspension 
of  the  habeas  corpus,  with  that  weight  of  argument 
which  could  arise  only  from  the  conviction  of  the 
justice  of  his  cause;  and,  though  almost  alone, 
dared  to  tell  his  multitude  of  opponents,  "  that  to 
grasp  at  illegitimate  power  by  a  system  of  terror  was 
a  leading  feature  in  the  proceedings  of  the  present 
administration.*'  He  shewed  in  its  proper  light  the 
daring  attack  that  had  been  made  on  the  constitu- 
tion by  the  treason  and  sedition  bills ;  and  laid  bare 
to  the  view  of  an  indignant  people  the  horrid  re- 
cesses of  the  state-prisons,  the  dungeons,  the  gaoler, 
and  the  torture :  it  would  be  unjust  to  quote  parti- 
cular excellences ;  he  that  would  see  the  strength 
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of  the  edifice  must  survey  the  whole  structure ;  but, 
injustice  to  Mr.  Ilobhouse's  political  sagacity  and 
fcMresight^  it  is  necessary  ijo  give  his  prediction  of  an 
event  which  actually  took  place.  After  telling 
the  ministers  that  their  treatment  of  suspected  per- 
8T>ns  was  a  gross  violation  of  the  constitutioui  he 
adds :  ''  For  such  conduct  ministers  mu8t>  at  a  fu^ 
ture  time^  come  down  to  the  house^  and  pray  for  a 
bill  of  indemnity  to  shelter  themselves  against  the 
punishment  which  they  so  justly  merit/'  It  is  in  the 
recollection  of  ail^  that  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  colleagues 
did  come  dov^n  to  the  house^  and  did  pray  for  this 
very  bill  of  indemnity. 

This  session  Mr.  Hobhouse  wad^  if  possiblCi  mor^ 
active  than  in  the  former ;  not  a  tax  was  proposed^ 
not  a  motion  made^  upon  which  he  did  not  com'- 
ment ;  and  by  this  activity  improved  his  own  stock 
of  knowledge^  and  increased  the  reputation  he  had 
already  acquired.  On  June  ^3/  he  made  another 
great  stand  in  favour  of  religious  liberty,  by  de- 
fending the  cause  of  the  Roman  catholics ;  for  this 
effort  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Hob- 
house  received  the  thanks  of  all  the  respectable  men 
of  that  persuasion  in  the  kingdom.  On  the  9th  of 
June  we  find  him  speaking  at  length  against  the 
New-forest  bill ;  and  a  letter  of  thanks,  which  he 
received  for  bis  exertions  on  that  occasion^  was  pub- 
licly read  in  the  house.  On  Mr.  Western's  motion 
for  a  committee  to  take  into  consideration  the  state 
of  the  nation,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  after  employing  every 
power  of  argument  and  eloquence^  was  one  of  the 
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tellers  for  the  minoritj.  Upon  Mr.  Jones's  motiotf 
for  papers  relative  to  the  treaty  of  El  Arich^  on 
the  20th  of  November^  in  the  next  session^  he  wair 
not  content  with  supporting  his  friends  by  a  silent 
vote ;  and  on  the  37th  we  find  his  name  in  the  list 
of  opposition^  on  Mr.  Tierney's  motion  for  an  in- 
quiry into  the  state  of  the  nation.  The  house  agais^ 
Jieard  Mr.  Hobhouse  advocate  the  cause  of  the  li- 
berty of  the  subject^  on  the  ISth  of  December^  when 
the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  was  once  more 
proposed.  On  the  18th  he  renewed  his  attack^  by 
combating  in  every  point  of  view  Mr.  Abbot's  mo- 
tion for  prolonging  the  suspension.  The  motion 
for  the  address  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Hobhouse^  on 
February  3,  1801^  which  we  believe  to  have  been 
the  last  speech  of  length  that  he  delivered  during 
'tdr.  Pitt's  administration.  When  that  great  man 
retired  from  office^  and  Mr.  Addington  accepted  the 
«calsj  it  was,  no  doubt,  expected  by  those  who  were 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hobhouse's 
incorruptibility  and  consistent  politics^  that  he 
would  fill  tome  distinguished  office  under  his  right 
honourable  friend :  this,  however^  was  not  compatt* 
ble  with  Mr.  Hobhouse's  sense  of  duty,  As  he  had 
never  identified  himself  with  Mr.  Fox,  he  had  a 
right  to  support  his  friend  where  his  principles 
would  allow  him :  buthe  wouldnntaccept  of  a  place; 
he  would  not  defend  the  new  ministers  whilst  the 
war  was  continued,  and  whilst  the  bills  subversive  of 
liberty  were  suffered  to  remain  in  force.  Accord- 
ingly we  at  no  time  find  Mr*  Hobhouse  more  active 
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tn  opposition  than  during  this  session.  On  the  af- 
fairs of  Ireland^  February  19,  he  spoke  at  consider^ 
bie  length,  with  unimpaired  vigour  and  wonted  elo- 
quen<^ ;  and  on  the  same  night  voted  for  the  in* 
quiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  expedition  to  FerroK 
It  was  during  this  session  that  he  gave  notice  that 
he  should  bring  before  the  house  a  motion  with  re- 
spect to  Malta ;  but  the  death  of  the  emperor  Paul 
rendered  it  unnecessary.  That  Mr.  Hobhouse 
would  have  acquitted  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  public  no  one  can  doubt  who  is  acquainted  with 
his  powers  of  application^,  and  his  oratorical  talents. 
On  the  bank  forgery  bill  the  country  banks  found  in 
this  gentleman  an  ardent  friend,  who  rescued  them 
from  the  charges  under  which  they  had  fallen  with 
considerable  adroitness. 

This  memoir  is  not  to  convey  censure  on  others 
that  its  own  hero  may  be  praised ;  but  a  parallel 
might  be  drawn  between  the  open  and  unreserved 
conduct  of  Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  the  cautious  and  in- 
terested policy  of  those  who  would  not  freely  sup- 
port what  they  had  freely  called  for ;  who  mur- 
mured when  the  peace,  the  object  of  their  wishes^ 
was  obtained ;  and  refused  their  confidence  where 
they  could  not  deny  their  approbation.  On  thd 
signing  of  the  preliminaries,  and  on  assurance  that 
the  obnoxious  bills  of  the  last  minister  should  bo 
suffered  to  die  away,  Mr.  Hobhouse  boldly  crossed 
the  house,  happy  that  private  friendship  and  public 
duty  pointed  to  the  same  road ;  he  did  not,  how- 
ever,  make  any  bargain,  or  require  any  stipula^ 
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tion :  he  had  not  been  accustomed  to  ask  for  re- 
wards  for  doing  right.  The  speech  that  he  made  on 
the  delate  upon  the  preliminaries^  appears  to  con* 
tain  his  motives  and  intentions^  as  may  be  collected 
from  the  conclusion. 

' "  1  offer  my  ivarmesc  thanks  to  his  majesty's  ministers  for  ihm 
favourable  and  happy  conclusion  to  the  negociation  'with  thi 
French  republic.  With  the  greatest  satisfaction  I  give  my  con- 
sent to  the  preliminaries  3  and  if  the  future  conduct  of  ministers 
shall  be  conformable  to  the  specimen  they  have  now  grven  >  if  the 
pacific  system  shall  appear  to  prevail  in  all  their  councils ;  and  if 
th«y  shall  not  continue  the  existing  encroachments  upon  the  con- 
stitution beyond  the  date  assigned  for  their  expiration,  they  shall 
have  my  unbounded  confidence,  and  cordial  support." 

Mr.  Hobhouse  has  since  that  time  supported  Mr. 

Addington  with  the  same  reserve  for  conscience  and 

consistency  as  he  has  always  maintained.  On  the  sub* 

ject  of  the  slave  trade  and  catholic  emancipation, 

his  principles  have  not  allowed  him^  at  any  time,  to 

support  his  fight  honourable  friend.  Mr.  Hobhouse 

seems  for  some  time  to  have  suffered  his  vote  to  be 

given  in  silence ;  but  every  one  who  is  acquainted 

.  with  the  house  of  commons,  must  be  aware,  that  th« 

debaters  on  the  side  of  ministers  are  generally  only 

those  who  are  officially  concerned ;  he  that  should 

use    the  same  exertions   in  swimming  down  the 

stream^  as   are  necessary  for  those  who    struggle 

against  it^  would  be  but  idly  laborious,  and  uselessly 

busy.     Mr.  Hobhouse  has,  however,  been  active  in 

the  private  business  of  his  station.    He  made  one  of 

the  famous/  civil  list  committee,  and  was  a  zealous 

member  of  that  appointed  to  consider  the  propriety 
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of  Dr.  Jenner's  claim  to  parliamentary  reward. 
On  the  dissolution  of  parliament  be  was  returned 
for  Grampound.  In  November,  1803,  Mr.  Adding- 
ton  tbougbt  proper  to  confer  upon  him,  as  a  mark 
of  his  approbation  and  friendship,  the  honourable 
end  confidential  post  of  chief  secretary  to  the  board 
of  controul ;  this,  no  doubt,  was  considered  by  all 
as  a  step  to  further  distinction,  from  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  entirely  precluded  by  the  retreat  which 
his  friend  made  from  office  in  1804.  That  Mr. 
Hobhouse  did  not  remain  in  his  post  can  only  be  at- 
tributed to  his  integrity,  as  it  is  generally  udder- 
stood  that  the  premier  who  succeeded  was  by  no 
means  willing  that  he  should  retire.  When  lord 
Sidmouth  accepted  of  the  presidency  of  the  coun-  * 
cil,  Mr.  Hobbouse's  was  one  of  the  names  handed 
about,  as  stipulated  by  the  president  to  receive 
places.  However  that  may  be,  we  find  Mr.  Hoh- 
house  at  this  period,  when  his  friend's  voice  might 
restrain  the  violence  of  Mr.  Pitt's  councils,  not  re- 
fusing to  give  his  support  to  the  ministry.  But 
this  coalition  was  soon '  disturbed,  and  at  last  der 
stroyed,  by  the  determination  shewn  in  Mr.  Pitt  to 
screen  lord  Melville  from  prosecution ;  and  he  waii 
again  in  opposition,  as  was  clearly  shewn  by  his 
support  of  the  amendment  for  a  criminal  prosecur 
tion  against  the  above  mentioned  npbleinan. 

Since  the  great  revolution  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  internal  politics  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
return  of  lord  Sidmouth  to  office,  Mr.  Hobhouse  is 
•gain  qualified  conscientiously  to  hold  an  ojfficia) 
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situation^  \ehich  his  active  abilities  and  integritj 
have  a  right  to  demand.  That  he  is  every  way  fitted 
for  office^  the  public  approbation  given  by  the  East 
India  company  of  his  conduct  whilst  at  the  board  of 
controul^  is  sufficient  to  prove.  Mr.  Hobhouse  is 
one  of  the  three  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
company  for  investigating  the  debts  of  the  late  'na-r 
bobs  of  the  Carnatic  ;  a  trjast  of  high  responsibility^ 
when  we  consider  the  vast  sums  of  which  that 
board  must  have  the  disposal. 

Thus  have  we  performed  the  pleasing  task  of 
tracing  this  gentleman  through  his  public  life. 
With  respect  to  those  traits  of  private  character;^ 
which  intimacy  only  can  afford  an  opportunity  of 
sketchings  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  speak ;  although 
we  have  no  doubt  there  would^  on  examination^  be 
found  nothing  incongruous^  *^  nil  non  decens  et  vel 
in  meduUis  illustre.""  Of  those  excellences^  how- 
eyer^  with  which  the  world  is  acquainted^  it  is  in 
ihe  power^  and  it  is  the  duty^  of  the  world  to  make 
mention.  There  are  few  public  charities  of  which 
]tfr.  Hobhouse  is  not  a  warm  supporter  ;  and  of  the 
lurts  and  sciences  his  taste  prompts  him  to  be  a  zeal- 
ous patron.  In  December^  1798^  he  was  elected  a 
jbllow  of  the  royal  society;  and  wq  find  his  name 
amongst  the  list  of  managers  at  the  royal  institu- 
tion. In  hi?  own  county  (Wilts)  he  is  universally 
respected^  as  was  shewn  in  a  very  signal  manner  by 
liis  unanimous  election  to  fill  the  place  of  president 
pf  tlie  Bath  and  west  of  Ekigland  agricultural  so*, 
^iety^  on  the  resignation  of  his  grace  the  duke  of 
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Bedford.  He  who  looks  into  the  roll  of  th^  mem^ 
"bers  oyer  whom  he  presides^  will  see  contained  in  it 
some  of  tibe  most  distinguished  characters  in  Great 
Britain^  as  the  institution  is,  in  its  origin^  even 
prior  to  the  national  board. 

It  is  true^  that  yirtue  without  ability,  in  its  gubr 
lie  effects^  is  almost  as  useless  as  talents  without 
goodness  are  -  pernicious ;  but  it  is  no  more  con^ 
sistent  with  propriety  to  exalt  the  one  than  to  ex^ 
pose  the  other.  How  fortunate  is  it  for  the  cause  of 
virtue  when  these  good  qualities  of  the  head  and 
heart  are  united !  Mr.  Hobhouse  is  one  in  whom 
this  happy  conjunction  is  to  be  found ;  being  re- 
spected^ both  in  private  and  in  public^  as  a  man 
of  acknowledged  talents  and  undoubted  integrity. 
But  we  must  now  take  our  eyes  from  the  picture  to 
observe  the  original ;  and  cease  from  admiring  the 
past  transactions  of  his  life,  that  we  may  have  the 
better  leisure  for  contemplating  his  present  and  hi» 
^ture^  course. 


LORD  REDESDALE. 

JOHK  MITFORD,   BARON  REDESDALE,    LAT£   LORB 

CHANCELLOR  OF  IRELAND.,  • 

OUR  ancient  nobility  consisted  solely  of  men  of 
fh^  sword.  In  times  of  anarchy  and  confusion  the 
feudal  baron  was  a  warrior ;  and  contests  among  in- 
dividuals, as  well  as  between  nations,  were  regu- 
Jl^ly  decided  by  an  appeal  to  ^rms«    In  this  state  of 
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fiociety  eyery  great  proprietor  of  lands^  immured 
withio  a  castle^  defended  by  battlements^  and  sur- 
rounded  by  a  moat^  considered  himself  as  the  go-* 
vernor  of  a  fortress,  which  he  sometimes  defended 
against  his  neighbours^  and  sometimes  against  his 
sovereign. 

But,  happily  for  the  nation,  the  times  are  altered; 
and  civilization  has  produced  not  only  security,  but 
a  far  more  liberal  cast  of  manners.  The  arts  and 
sciences^  alike  unknown  and  uncultivated  during 
the  barbarous  times  to  which  we  allude,  have  since 
reared  their  heads,  and  acquired  a  certain  degree  of 
perfection  :  military  merit  is  still  estimated  indeed^ 
but  virtue  and  talents  are  now  also  respected,  vene^ 
ratedj  and  promoted. 

On  turning  over  the  list  of,  and  looking  into  the 
descent  of,  our  modern  peers,  it  will  be  found  that  a 
large  portion  of  them  has  been  indebted  for  eleva« 
tion  to  the  law.  A  call  to  the  English  bar  presup- 
poses a  liberal*  education,  as  well  as  considerable 


*  When  the  court  of  ccmmon  pleas  was  first  rendered  sta- 
tioDary  by  the  statute  of  Magna  Charta,  the  student'^  <  f  the  law, 
ju  well  as  the  officers  of  that  tribunal,  appear  to  h^'.  c  s  aticd  ihem* 
selves  in  the  neighbourhood.  £dward  I.,  for  their  more  regukr 
government,  commanded  John  de  Mettingham,  then  lord  chief 
justice,  and  the  other  justices,  *'  that  they  should  provide  and  or- 
dain, at  their  discretion,  a  certain  numl)er  of  attorneys  and  ap- 
prentices at  law,  of  the  better,  ^awful,  and  most  learned  men  in 
every  county,  who  might  best  serve,  and  be  most  profitable^  to  his 
court  and  people ;  and  tliat  those,  and  no  other,  should  follow  his 
ccnrt^and  solicit  business  there ;  and  it  seemed  mieet  to  the  king 
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aitainments ;  and  an  eminence  at  it  is  sure^  sooner  . 
or  later^  to  lead  to  fortune^  and  even  to  hereditary 
bonours.  The  student's  gown  s:ives  way  to  that  of 
the  barrister  ;  the  stuff  to  tiie  silken  robe ;  and  that 
in  its  turn^  in  due  process  of  time^  is  frequently  ex- 
changed for  the  judge's  ermine. 

To  two  *  great  oflScers  of  the  law,  in  England, 
the  dignity  of  the  peerage  has  been  generally  an- 
nexed  of  late  years ;  and  to  a  third  f  it  has  been 
occasionally  appended.  In  Ireland  also,  we  believe, 
the  lord  chancellor  has  usually  attained  the  rank  of 
nobility  in  that  country,  although  he  has  never,  un- 
til a  late  instance  occurred,  been  a  member  of  the 
British  peerage.  In  sl)ort,  a  large  and  respectable 
increase  to.  the  aristocracy  has  been  derived  from  the 
law ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
profession,  in  consequence  of  its  wealth  and  influ- 
ence in  a  free  country  like  our  own,  will  continue 
to  add  to  its  numbers, 

John  Mitford,  lord  Redesdale,  was  born  August 
18,'  1741 .     His  family  appears  to  have  been  of  con- 


.  and  bis  counsel  that  seoen  score  were  a  sufficient  number,  notwith* 
standing  the  justices  were  allowed  to  support  a  greater  or  lesser 
number,  and  ordered  to  dispose  of  the  residue  of  them,  according 
to  thdr  discretion/* 

The  students  alone,  in  after  times,  increased  to  upwards  of  a 
thousand ;  and  they  were  all  said  to  be  "  dlii  nobilium,'*  or  gen- 
tlemen's sons/' 

*  The  lord  chancellor  and  chief  jvistice  of  the  court  of  king's 
bench  arc  now  always  peers. 

f  Chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas. 
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siderable  antiquity  in  the  north  of  England ;  for 
sir  John  Mitford,  knight^  was  lord  of  Mitfocd 
castle,  in  the  county  of  North uml^erland^  so  early 
fts  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  As  he  left 
no  male  issue  two  collateral  branches  succeeded ; 
,  the  elder  was  related  by  means  of  an  intermarriage 
of  his  only  daughter  with  the  Bertrams,  barons  of 
Mitford  ;  while  the  younger  produced  the  Mitfords 
of  Rolleston ;  the  representative  of  whom,  Robert 
de  Mitford,  received  a  grant  of  the  ancient  inherit* 
ance  of  the  castle  alluded  to  above,  from  the  crownj 
so  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

William  Mitford,  of  Newton-house,  in  the  coun* 
ty  of  Hants,  esq.  the  fifth  in  descent  from  the  above> 
bad  an  heir  John,  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  Ro* 
bert  Edwards,  of  Wingfield,  in  Berkshire,  and  of 
London,  merchant.  He  was  a  member  of  Lincoln's* 
jnn  ;  and  having  married  Philadelphia,  daughter  of 
William  Revely,  of  Newby,  esq.  the  subject  of  th<! 
present  memoir  was  one  of  their  two  sons. 

John,  the  younger,  after  receiving;  an  excellent 
education  at  Oxford,  determined  to  follow  tlie  pro^^ 
fession  of  his  father,  who' died  when  he  was  only 
iburteen  years  of  age.  He  accor^lingly  was  entered 
of  Lincoln's  inn,  and  ate  his  way  to  the  bar,  more 
majorum  ;  for  we  believe  that  in  his  time  trenchers 
were  still  in  use,*  and  mootings  were  not  then  en- 

*  They  have  been  exchanged  of  late  years  for  plates,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  progress  of  modern  refinement.  We  have  been 
lately  told  by  a  senior  of  this  inn  of  court,  *'  that  those  woode|\ 
impiements  were  a  great  enemy  to  gravy, ^* 
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tirely  out  of  fashion.  As  is  usual  with  all  young 
meiiy  he  attained  some  practical  knowledge  at  the 
chambers  of  a  pleader ;  and  having  attached  him- 
self to  the  chancery  bar^  soon  acquired  great  faci- 
lity in  the  technical  forms  incident  to  a  court  of 
equity.  Such  indeed  Was  his  proficiency^  that  he 
at  length  was  supposed  to  be  perhaps  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  proceedings^  the 
remedial  application  of  them^  and  the  scope  and 
intent  of  that  conscientious  species  of  justice  which 
is  intended  to  interpose  so  as  to  soften  the  rigours 
of  the  law^  than  any  other  man  in  England.*  His 
labours^  in  this  instance^  were  crowned  with  the 
most  complete  success ;  and  he^  together  with  the 
late  lord  chancellor  f  of  England^  accordingly  Ml 
in  that  courts  where  one  of  tliem  was  destined  sooa 
after  to  preside. 

Such  a  distinguished  situation  of  course  enabled 
Mr.  Mitfwd  to  attain  wealth  and  eminence.  In 
addition  to  these  he  also  obtained  a  silk  gown^  and 
with  it  all  the  advantages  arising  from  the  oflSce  of 


*  So  early  as  1782  Mr.  Mitford  published  "  A  treatfse  of  plead- 
ings in  suits  in  the  court  of  chancery  by  English  bill/*  Another 
edition  was  print«d  in  1/87  5  and  in  respect  to  this  work  k  has 
been  observed  by  a  legal  critic,  "  that  he  has  deduced,  in  an  en- 
larged analytical  method,  a  rational  system  of  that  branch  of  the 
practice  of  the  court  of  chancery,  illustrated  and  supported 
throughout  by  references  to  the  authorities  of  rules,  orders,  an4 
determinations,  of  that  court,  in  the  matters  incident  to  thi^ 
branch  of  its  jurisdictipn.*' 

^  LrQid  Eldo^. 
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king's  counsel.  He  afterwards  had  the  honourable 
appointment  of  a  Welsh  judge  conferred  on  him  ; 
on  which  occasion  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  grand  sessions  for  the  counties  of  Car- 
digan^ Pembroke,  and  Carmarthen. 

In  the  mean  time  he  had  obtained  a  seat  in  the 
house  of  commons,  having  been  returned  about  the 
year  17S3,  or  1789,  for  a  borough  in  the  west  of 
England,  the  nomination  to  which  is  understood  to 
have  been  procured  through  the  friendship  of  a  no- 
ble family  to  whom  he  was  related. 

At  first  Mr.  Mitford  spoke  but  little  in  the  house ; 
we  find  him  however,  soon  after,  debating  on  most 
of  the  great  objects  that  came  under  its  cognizance. 
In  1790,  when  the  '^  tobacco-amendment  bill"  was 
read  a  third  time,  although  he  professed  himself  a 
warm  admirer  of  the  trial  by  jury,  yet  he  objected  to 
the  extension  of  that  mode  of  decision  to  the  ex- 
cise laws.  He  also  spoke  several  times  during  the 
trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  supported  the  petition 
of  that  gentleman.  May  1,  1789,  complaining  of  the 
introduction  of  irrelevant  matter,  at  the  bar  of  the 
bouse  of  lords.  On  this  occasion  he  reminded  the 
members,  that  the  prosecution  should  be  conducted 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  do  honour  to  th^ir  branch  of 
the  legislature,  and  that  two  things  in  particular 
should  be  strictly  adhered  to,  viz.  '^  never  to  bring 
forward  a  fact  that  was  matter  of  calumny  to  the 
accused,  or  to  iu flame  the  passions  of  those  >>vho 
were  to  decide  as  judges." 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  period  of  Mr.  Mit* 

.     4 
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ford's  life  which  reflects  no  little  credit  on  his  libe- 
rality. On  the  23d  of  June^  1789^  this  gentleman 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill ''  to  relieve^  upon 
certain  conditions^  and  under  due  restrictions,  per- 
sons called  protestant  catholic  dissenters,  firom  cer- 
tain penalties  and  disabilities  to  which  papists,  or 
persons  professing  the  protestant  religion,  are  bj 
law  subject/' 

He  began  by  stating,  "  that  most  of  the  existing  statutes 
against  Roman-catholics  were  grounded  on  political  principles ;  and 
had  been  introduced  with  a  view  to  guard  against  the  evil  effects 
mf  the  dangerous  doctrines  maintained  by  papists,  al  a  period  when 
such  doctrines,  if  enforced  and  unresisted^  might  have  produced 
the  most  serious  consequences  to  the  protestant  succession. 

"  An  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  professed  to  be  a 
statute  calculated  to  answer  a  political  purpose,  and  no  other ;  but 
the  reason  for  guarding  against  the  political  prejudices  of  Roman 
catholics  was  now  no  longer  in  existence  3  fur  men's  minds  had 
been  illumined,  and  their  eyes  opened. 

"  In  consequence  of  this  change,  the  class  of  people  just  alluded 
to  had  become  loyal  and  affectionate,  and  as  .zealously  attached  to 
the  family  on  the  throne  as  any  other  description  of  subjects.  In 
short,  they  had  evinced  their  zeal  and  fidelity  in  an  emirent  de. 
gree  on  a  late  memorable  occasion ;  and  wished  to  give  the  legis- 
lature every  t«st  that  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  Deity  could  convey  of 
their  allegiance  to  his  majesty,  and  of  their  protestation  against  the 
right  of  all  pretenders  to  the  throne,  other  than  the  descendants  of 
ihm  reigning  family." 

He  then  stated  the  chief  object  of  the  bill  to  be, 
^^  to  draw  the  great  line  of  distinction  between  pa- 
pists,  protestant,  and  dissenting  catholics;  and  to 
grant  to  the  latter  the  same  sort  of  relief  in  matters 
of  opinion  and  ceremony  that  was  at  present  en- 
joyed by  protestant  dissenters  of  another  descrip* 
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lion."  It  Avas  not,  however,  until  March,  1791, 
that  sir  John  Mitford,  who  by  this  lime  had  obtain* 
ed  the  appointment  of  solicitor-general,  together 
with  the  official  appendage  of  knighthood,  was  ena* 
bled  to  carry  his  intentions  into  effect.  But  on  that 
day  he  again  took  a  review  of  the  penal  laws  con- 
tained in  the  statute  books  of  this  country  against 
Roman-catholics : 

**  Most  of  these  (he  observed)  were  in  their  nature  and  fonn 
sanguinary  and  severe.  For  particularly  unjust  and  unnecessary 
he  would  maintain  them  to  be,  in  respect  to  that  class  of  catholics 
which  he  wished  to  have  included  in  the  provisions  of  the  bill : 
those  he  meant  who  had  taken  such  a  protestation  as  might  be 
prescribed  to  them  after  being  agreed  upon,  and  fixed  in  such  a 
manner  as  the  wisdom  of  the  house  might  adopt,  as  best  suited  to 
the  safety  of  the  state  (if  any  idea  of  danger  existed),  as  well  as 
to  the  relief  of  those  whom  he  would  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  as 
loyal  and  well  attached  subjects  to  his  majesty *s  person  and  govern- 
ment as  any  class  of  men  within  the  British  dominions. 

"  It  was  not  his  intention  to  say  how  far  a  government  ought, 
or  ought  not,  to  interfere  with  the  religious  and  political  opinions 
of  the  people  j  to  overturn  the  principle  of  such  inten* ention  was 
not  the  object  of  his  motion :  those  acts  were  made  against  men 
supposed  to  be  hostile  to  the  laws,  and  tlie  pruice  on  the  throne  : 
those  on  whose  behnlf  he  spoke  held  no  such  principles,  but  were 
95  loyal  subjects  as  any  in  the  kingdom.  He  proposed  no  repeal  of 
those  statutes,  which  he  held  to  be  a  disgrace  to  the  law  books, 
but  merely  an  exemption  from  their  operation  in  favour  of  a  few. 
So  small,  he  said,  was  the  exemption,  that  there  was  no  occa.<ion 
tbr  any  alann  -,  nor  did  he  think  there  would  be  any  apprehension 
if  all  the  Roman-catholics  were  to  be  at  once  freed  from  the  ope- 
ration of  those  harsh  and  severe  statutes.  It  was,  in  his  opinion, 
proper  to  attend  to  popular  prejudice ;  and  therefore  to  impress  the 
most  perfect  conviction  on  the  public  mind,  that  toleration  alone 
was^  desired,  he  proposed  not  to  admit  die  persons  in  question  ta 
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titofttions  of  trusty  or  places  under  government,  but  was  only 
anxious  to  have  them  considered  as  men  of  honour  and  loyalty, 
and  good  christians^  although  they  differed  with  us  in  the  forms  of 
Jreligious  worship. 

"  Sir  John  stated,  that,  at  various  periods  of  our  history.  Bo- 
man-catholics  had  acted  in  a  similar  manner,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elirabeth,  king  James,  Charles  II.,  and  other  sovereigns;  that 
they  had,  at  different  times,  protested  against  the  power  of  the 
pope  to  absolve  from  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Others  had  remon- 
strated against  it ;  and  they  had  assimied  different  appellations, 
some  calling  themselves  protesting  dissenters,  others  remonstrants* 
At  one  time  they  were  extremely  ill-treated  by  their  brethreD 
who  would  not  protest,  and  were  much  persecuted  by  them  j  but 
relief  had  been  afforded  them  by  various  acts  of  parliament  in  the 
several  reigns  to  which  he  had  alluded." 

He  concluded  with  moving,  *'  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  m  a 
kill  to  relie\'e  protestant  catholic  dissenters,'*  &c. 

Men  of  different  parties  in  parliament  approved 
of  this  salutary  measure ;  and  vvhile.Mr.  Fox  and 
Mr.  Pitt  assented  to  its  principle  in  one  house,  the 
late  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  late  bishop 
of  St.  Asaph,  then  bishop  of  .St.  David's,  agreed  to 
it  in  another.  In  consequence,  however,  of  some 
objections  of  a  technical  nature  the  bill  was  recom* 
milted  ;  and  a  period  o^  near  two  years  intervened 
before  its  politic  and  humane  provisions  were  car* 
ried  into  a  law. 

On  this  occasion  it  was  accompanied  by  a  clause 
of  a  pecuniary  kind,  relative  to  the  double  assess-^ 
ment  to  the  laud-tax :  a  distinction  odious  in  its 
own  nature,  and  inconsiderable  when  contemplated 
as  an  object  of  revenue. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  subject  of 
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this  memoir  glanced  at  the  conduct  of  the  managers 
of  the  impeachment  against  Mr.  Hastings^  during 
the  proceedings  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords. 
Soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliameiit  (De* 
€ember23^  1790)  a  question  was  stated^  and  ar- 
gued with  great  abilities  on  both  sides,  '^  Whether 
an  impeachment  ought  not  to  abate  by  the  di^solu* 
tion  of  parliament  ?"  Sir  John,  who  had  been  re* 
turned  for  Beeralston,  after  professing  a  warm  at- 
tachment to  the  constitution,  which  had  been  much 
indebted  to  the  lawyers  for  the  happy  mixture  of 
the  powers  so  well  poised  in  it,  whence  it  derived  its 
principal  beauty  and  excellence,  observed,  ^'tbat 
one  inherent  principle  was,  that  the  crown  com- 
manded the  activity  and  exertion  of  its  different 
powers." 

In  support  of  this  position  he  referred  to  the  ge- 
neral administration  of  justice;  instanced  the  hard- 
ships attending  the  discontinuance  or  revival  of  suits 
in  ordinary  courts  of  judicature ;  and  observed  that 
Ihere  were  always  days  appointed  for  putting  in  ap- 
pearances. The  same  rule  of  law  obtained  in  par- 
liament. By  the  king's  proclamation  a  session  was 
to  be  held  upon  a  particular  day ;  and  upon  the 
authority  of  lord  Coke,  every  session  is  a  new  par- 
liament. 

*^  A  great  difference,  in  his  opinion,  existed  be- 
tween writs  of  error,  or  appeals^  and  an  impeach-- 
ment.  Writs  of  error  and  appeals  were  regulated 
by  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm,  modified  by 
the  usa^  of  parliament ;  but  impeachment  was  al«. 
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Wayd  governed  by  the  law  of  parliament  only.  la 
kbbrt,  upon  a  dissolution  impeachments  must  abate; 
since  a  person  impeached  is  put  without  a  day,  and 
that  consequently  entitled  him  to  a  discharge." 

He  next  contended^  ^'  that  the  house  had  no 
power  to  reviye\an  impeachment^  since  it  is  an  ac- 
knowledged principle  of  the  constitution  that 
the  parliament  should  die>  and  all  proceedings 
determine  with  its  existence.''  He  then  concluded 
by  observing,  '^  that  he  would  have  opposed  every 
Resolution  in  statu  quo,  had  judgment  been  demand- 
ed by  the  last  parliament  against  Mi*.  Hastings^  be^ 
cause  he  was  not  in  the  house  for  two  years  after  the 
impeachment  had  been  prosecuted ;  and  therefore^ 
as  he  had  not  heard  the  whole  evidence,  he  could 
not  in  conscience  vote  for  such  a  resolution.  Such 
was  precisely  the  case  with  many  other  members  of 
the  present  legislature :  and  as  to  the  question^ 
'  Whether  an  impeachment  was  depending  ?'  he  wais 
elearly  of  opinion  that  it  could  not,  as  it  had  died  ^ 
natural  death  at  the  dissolution  of  the  late  parlia^ 
ment." 

It  was  on  May  25,  1791,  that  the  principal* 
member  of  the  opposition  brought  in  his  celebrated 
bill  respecting  libels,  the  preamble  of  which  stated: 
''  That  whereas  it  was  the  light  of  juries,  in  cri- 
ninal  cases,  wherein  a  general  issue  was  joined^  to 
give  a  general  verdict  of  Guilty,  or  Xot  guilty ;  and 
whereas  doubts  had  arisen  whether  juries  were  enti- 

•  Mr.  FoK. 
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tied  to  the  same  rights  in  cases  of  issue  joined  on  in- 
dictments  or  informations  for  libels^"  the  bill  pro- 
posed^ ^^that  it  should  be  declared  and  enacted, 
that  the  right  of  juries  to  give  a  general  verdict  on 
a  general  issue,  extended  to  prosecutions  on  libels,  as 
well  as  all  other  proceedings  whatever  in  criminal 
matters." 

'  Mr.  Fox  having  moved,  that  the  bill  should  be 
read  a  second  time. 

Sir  John  Mitford  rose  and  observed,  "  that  the  bill  was  un- 
doubtedly of  great  magnitude,  and  was  very  well  entitled  to  the 
most  serious  attention  of  the  house :  a  measure  calculated  to  alter 
the  established  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  law  ought  not  to  be 
passed  in  a  hurry,  but  ought  to  be  discussed  with  great  gravity  and 
deliberation. 

"  No  man  could  revere  more  than  he  did  the  institution  of  ju- 
ries, which  he  considered  as  tlie  bulwark  of  public  and  private  li- 
berty. At  the  same  time  lie  thought  that  house  would  do  well  to 
pause  a  liitl«,  before  it  resolved  to  unsettle  doctrines  of  law  which 
had  almost  uniformly  prevailed  ever  since  the  Revolution  j  or  to 
take  away  that  jurisdiction  which  appeared,  from  the  practice  of 
the  courts  ever  since  that  period,  to  belong  to  the  judges,  and  not 
to  the  jur}'. 

"  No  one  woulil  suppose  tliat  the  judges  of  the  present  day 
could  have  any  personal  interest  in  withholding  from  juries  any  of 
their  legal  and  constitutional  functions ;  they  could  not  possibly 
have  any  other  wish  tlian  to  presen  e  tlie  uniformity  and  consist- 
ency of  legal  derisions.  If  judges  were  to  consult  only  their  own 
personal  interest,  tliey  would  rejoice  at  a  mea-^ure  which  woukl 
throw  upon  juries  tlie  exercise  of  an  ungracious  office.  A  general 
verdict  of  a  jury,  in  case  of  libels,  would  conceal  the  ignorance  of 
a  judge,  if  he  should  happen  to  be  so  little  acquainted  with  his 
profession  as  not  to  be  able  to  la}'  down  clearly  the  law  on  the  par- 
ticular question :  if  he  w.is  corrupt,  the  general  verdict  would 
coyer  his  corruption. 
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^'  This  bill  would,  no  doubt,  consult  the  ease  of  the  judges ;  but 
in  so  doing,  would  it  be  of  use  to  the  public  ?  These  observa- 
tions, he  said,  he  had  thought  it  necessary  to  make,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  preventing  the  house  from  passing,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
a  bill  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  of  the  utmost  importance/' 

The  solicitor-general  then  expressed  a  hope,  "  that  gentlemen 
would  pause  a  little,  and  consider  the  bill  well,  before  they  ad- 
mitted it  to  be  read  a  second  time.  In  recommending  this  to  the 
house,  he  had  no  object  whatever  in  contemplation  but  to  pre- 
serve, distinct  and  separate,  the  respective  rights  of  juries  and  of 
judges :  a  distinction  that  ought  to  be  duly  attended  to.  He  was 
persuaded  he  should  do  injustice  to  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man who  had  brought  in  the  bill,  as  well  as  to  his  honourable  and 
learned  friend^*  who  had  seconded  the  motion,  if  he  thought  tliey 
bad  not  introduced  it  from  the  purest  regard  to  the  constimtion, 
and  from  a  conviction  that  it  would  completely  answer  the  end 
they  had  in  view ;  namely,  to  supply  the  defect  in  the  law,  as  it 
now  stood,  with  regard  to  libels.  The  country,  he  thought,  was 
under  great  obligations  to  them  for  the  latidable  attempt. 

**  By  interfering  on  the  present  occasion,  sir  John  said,  he  was 
anxious  only  to  do  his  duty  to  the  public :  he  was  ratlier  doubtful, 
from  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  whether  it  would  make  that  provi- 
sion for  the  constitution  which  was  intended.     He  begged,  how- 
ever, not  to  be  bound  by  any  thing  he  then  advanced  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  be  thought  the  preamble  of  the  bill  went  too  far.     His 
honourable  and  learned  friend  had  expressly  declared,  on  a  former 
day,  that,  if  he  were  called  by  his  majesty  to  the  bench  to-mor- 
row, he  should  think  himself  bound  to  direct  a  jury  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  judges  had  hitherto  decided  -,  and  to  follow  the 
opinions  of  lord  Mansfield,  sir  Dudley  Ryder,  lord  chief  justice 
Lee,  and  lord  Raymond,  such  as  had  been  practised  ever  since  the 
time  of  the  Revolution.   He  wished  the  bill  might  be  printed  5  and 
that  some  time  might  be  given  to  consider  whether  it  would  leave 
the  fiiuctions  of  judge  and  jury  so  free,  and  so  uncomplicated 
•with  each  other,  as  tlie  gentlemen  who  moved  the  measure  would 
wish  them  to  be.'* 


'4^ 


*  Mr.  Erskine,  now  lordcbancellor. 
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6  V  opposing  this  and  the  former  measure  the  mh» 
ject  of  this  memoir  doubtless  acted  in  strict  confor- 
mity to  his  own  opinions ;  but  he  failed  on  both  oc- 
casions ;  and  we  must  be  candid  enough  to  declare 
our  own  thorough  conviction  as  to  the  propriety 
and^  reasonableness  of  the  principles  against  which 
he  objected.  In  the  one  case  the  power  of  the  par- 
liament against  state  delinquents  was  increased^ 
and  in  the  other  the '  authority  of  juries  was  en^ 
larged. 

During  the  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived 
the  situation  of  this  country  was  critical  in  the  ex* 
treme ;  and  the  task  assigned  to  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  must  be  expected  to  have  been  peculiarly 
delicate.  The  minister^  once  adored  bythe  whole  na- 
tion, began  to  be  yiewed  with  jealous  eyes  by  a  large 
portion  of  it ;  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  carry 
into  effect  the  schemes  of  reform  which  he  had 
abandoned,  by  men  who  neither  possessed  his  ta* 
lents  nor  his  influence. 

The  revolution  in  France  had  not  as  yet  exhi- 
bited any  of  those  atrocious  features  which  it  has 
since  displayed ;  and  while  certain  societies  in  Eng- 
land considered  this  awful  crisis  as  the  morning-star 
of  liberty  in  a  neighbouring  nation,  they  displayed 
no  common  degree  of  zeal  to  remedy  abuses  in  their 
own. 

Neither  of  these  circumstances^  if  taken  singly 
and  by  itself,  could  have  been  deemed  treasonable ; 
but  to  couple  them  together,  and  either  to  find,  or 
to  deduce,  a  connexion,  was  a  circumstance  likely 
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to  fix  an  odium ;  and  not  only  overturn  the  pro- 
jects of  those  hopeful  reformers,  but  bury  them  un- 
der their  own  ruins. 

That  there  was  any  plot  then  really  formed 
against  the  state^  has  been  since  negatived  by  the 
verdict  of  a  respectable  jury,  and  indeed  by  the 
charge  of  an  able  judge  no  more  in  existence.  But 
the  cabinet  of  that  day,  determined  to  try  certaia 
persons  capitally  ;  and  instead  of  indicting  them  for 
a  misdemeanor,  of  which  they  were  perhaps  guilty, 
chose  to  accuse  them  of  high  treason,  of  which  they 
have  9ince  been  absolved.  The  law  officers  of  the. 
crown,  who  on  this  occasion  acted  ministerially,  of 
course  obeyed ;  and  in  the  discharge  of  their  officia) 
duty  did  all  that  could  be  expected  from  them. 

But  the  trial  of  Hardy  alone  decided  his  own  fate 
and  that  of  his  supposed  associates  ;  after  that  the 
acquittal  of  the  rest  followed  of  course. 

The  solicitor-general,  on  this  occasion,  entered 
into  a  long  and  elaborate  argument  on  the  law  of 
treason,  and  applied  the  specific  provisions  of  it  to. 
the  present  case,  in  a  speech  which  occupied  many 
hours  in  the  delivery.  After  touching  upon  the 
evidence,  and  stating  the  candor  of  the  crown  in 
concealing  nothing  from  the  jury,  he  observed  with 
great  liberality,  '^  that  all  evidence  either  defective 
pr  contradictory  was  to  make  for  the  prisoner. 

*^  And  now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury  (continues 
he),  I  have  nothing  more  to  offer.  I  have  dis«- 
charged,  God  knows,  with  much  pain  the  harsh 
duty  imposed  upon  me.    You  will  now  do  your^i 
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If  your  verdict  shall  discharge  the  prisoners^  I 
know  you  will  give  it  with  joy ;  if  the  contrary,  yet 
it  must  be  given.  The  cup,  although  it  may  be 
bitter,  must  not  pass  away  from  you,  I  have  had  a 
duty  to  perform  beyond  my  strength  and  my  abi- 
lity :  I  have  discharged  it  faithfully  and  satisfacto- 
rily to  my  conscience/*  Sir  John  Mitford  was  so 
much  affected  on  the  occasion,  that  when  he  con- 
cluded, the  tear  was  seen  to  roll  down  his  cheek. 

In  the  course  of  the  war  with  France,  sir  John 
supported  Mr.  Pitt's  administration,  and  spoke  upon 
almost  every  public  subject  that  occurred  ;  he  also 
acted  for  some  time,  during  that  period,  as  his  ma- 
jesty 's  attorney-general :  a  situation  that  requires 
no  common  portion  of  talents  and  industry. 

When  the  premier  retired  from  office,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the.  present  lord  Sidmouth,  then  Mr. 
Addington,  the  chair  of  the  house  of  commons,  to 
which  is  attached  one  of  the  most  honourable  and 
important  offices  in  the  empire,  became  vacant ; 
and  the  subject  of  these  memoirs,  who  had  been  re- 
cently chosen  for  East  Looe,  being  deemed  a  fit  per- 
son to  fill  it,  on  February  18,  1801,  he  was  accord- 
ingly elected.  He  was  proposed,  on  this  occasion, 
by  lord  Hawkesbury,  who  was  seconded  and  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  J.  H.  Browne,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Mai- 
tin,  and  others. 

But  the  duties  of  speaker  were  fulfilled  during 
only  a  few  months  by  sir  John.  A  new  employ- 
inent,  and  new  honours  were  in  store  for  him,  as  it 
was  determined  that  he  should  receive  tbe  great  seal 
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of  Ireland,  and  be  invested,  at  the  same  time,  with 
an  English  peerage.  The  cabinet  was,  doubtless, 
inclined  to  this  measure  in  consequence  of  his  early 
habits  in  life;  and  it  was  but  fair  to  suppose,  that 
he  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  a  British  court 
of  equity,  would  be  admirably  calculated  to  preside 
as  the  chancellor  of  another  portion  of  the  empire. 
In  consequence  of  these  arrangements,  when  the 
house  met,  on  February  9,  1803,  Mr.  Ley,  the 
clerk,  rose,  and  stated  that  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Speaker,  which,  with  permission,  he  would 
read. 


Sir,  "  Palace-yard,  February  9, 1802. 

His  majesty  having  been  graciously  pleased  to  signiiy  his  in* 
tention  to  appoint  me  chancellor  of  Ireland,  it  becomes  my  duty 
to  resign  my  office  of  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons. 

*'  I  have  therefore  to  entreat  of  you  to  communicate  my  resigna- 
tion to  the  house  at  their  meeting  of  this  day.  I  request  that  you 
will,  at  the  same  time,  have  the  goodness  to  express  to  the  house 
the  extreme  reluctance  with  which  I  relinquish  the  high  and  ho*- 
nourable  station  to  which  their  favour  had  raised  me  j  and  to  re- 
turn them  my  warmest  thanks  for  the  kind  and  liberal  support 
which  they  afforded  me  in  discharging  the  duties  of  that  arduous 
and  important  office. 

(Signed)  "john  mitford/' 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ( Mr.  Adding- 
ton,  now  viscount  Sidmouth )  seized  that  oppor- 
tunity ''  to  express  those  sentiments  of  respect 
which  he  entertained  for  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman whose  resignation  had  been  read.  But  how- 
ever inclined  he  might  be  to  give  scope  to  the  feel- 
ings he  entertained  of  his  conduct  ia  the  discharge^. 
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of  tbe  arduous  duties  of  that  most  honourable  st^,^ 
tion  which  he  had  lately  filled^  from  every  senti- 
ment of  private  friendship^  as  well  as  every  consi- 
deration of  public  duty^  yet  under  the  restraints  in 
which  he  was  now  placed^  it  was  only  incumbent 
00  him  at  present  to  make  known  to  the  house^  that 
it  veas  his  majesty's  pleasure  they  should  proceed  to 
the  election  of  a  new  speaker/' 

Next  day  (February  10)  sir  William  Grant, 
master  of  the  rolls^  said^  he  rose  to  propose  a  gen<^ 
tleman  to  fill  the  chair^  which  was  then  vacant  by 
the  removal  of  sir  John  Mitford,  whom  his  ma- 
jesty  had  been  pleased  to  appoint  lord  high  chan- 
cellor of  Ireland. 

*'  Before  he  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  taJents  and  the  quails 
ties  which  characterised  the  person  whom  it  was  kis  intention  tQ 
propose  for  the  choice  of  the  house^  he  could  not  pass  over  in  si- 
lence  those  superemineut  endowments  which  so  peculiarly  dis« 
tinguished  the  learned  gentleman  who  was  now  retiring  from  that 
high  station.  To  pay  adequate  praise  to  such  endowments  was  no 
light  attempt :  for  during  the  short  period  which  his  learned  friend 
had  filled  the  chair^  was  it  possible  to  have  evinced  a  knowledge 
more  various,  and  at  the  same  time  so  profound;  an  information 
more  extensive,  and  at  the  same  time  so  accurate  3  a  more  ardent 
and  enlightened  love  of  the  constitution,  and  at  the  sanoe  time  so 
punciilious  a  regard  to  all  the  forms  of  the  house,  and  all  the  rules 
of  its  proceedings  ?  Such,  in  short,  was  the  display  he  made  of 
the  necessary  qualifications  of  that  exalted  office,  that  it  is  but  jus- 
tice  to  acknowledge  they  enabled  him  to  rise  tp  distinction  in  a  si«» 
tuation  in  which  the  character  and  conduct  of  his  predecessors 
made  it  difficult  for  him  to  excel.  And  if  now  the  house  was  to 
experience  the  loss  of  the  immediate  service  of  these  great  and 
majiifold  talents,  the  idea  of  that  loss  would  be  somewhat  alle-« 
viated  by  the  reflection  that  a  particular  part  of  the  empire  was  tq 
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enjoy  the  benefit  of  them  3  and  that  iti  a  sphere  in  which  he  nugfal 
expand  the  whole  compass  of  his  capacious  mind :  a  mind  that 
equally  embraced  the  minutest  rules  of  forensic  practice^  and  th^ 
most  large  and  liberal  principles  of  ge^ral  jurisprudence.'!' 

Five  days  after  the  delivery  of  this  panegyric 
(February  15,  1802)  sir  John  Mitford  was  created 
baron  Redesdal^,  of  Redesdale^  in  the  county  of 
Northumberland,  and  a  member  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil of  Ireland.  Thither  his  lordship,  soon  after,  ac-r 
cordingly  repaired,  and  continued  to  preside  for  m 
considerable  time  in  the  court  of  chancery  of  that 
kingdom.  In  the  little  states  of  Italy  it  has  been 
usual,  time  immemorial,  to  call  in  a  foreign  judge^ 
and  retain  him  only  so  long  as  he  might  be  consi-r 
dered  a  stranger ;  for  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  a 
period  when  it  was  supposed  that  he  might  hav0 
jTormed  a  connexion  in  the  country,  his  functional 
ceased,  and  he  returned  into  the  mass  of  private  ci* 
tizens.  Upon  the  same  principle  it  cannot  fail, 
perhaps,  to  prove  more  advantageous  to  the  portioii . 
of  the  empire,  to  which  we  now  allude,  to  have  a 
chancellor  from  England.  Devoid  of  the  preju- 
dices and  prepossessions  of  a  native ;  equally  un- 
connected by  birth,  marriage,  or  alliances ;  such  a 
man  is  more  likely  than  any  other  to  preside  in  a 
court  of  equity,  and  distribute  justice  with  a  digni- 
fied impartiality. 

In  a  religious  point  of  view,  however,  his 
lordship,  perhaps,  may  not  have  given  such  ge- 
neral satisfaction,  as,  although  a  decided  friend 
to  toleration^    he   has  always    been  a  determin- 
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ed  advocate  for  the  paramount  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  Anglican  church.*     The  unauthorised  publi- 


*  Lord  Rcdesdalc  has  been  upbraided  with  inconsistency  by  a 
voluminous  writer  of  the  present  day,  for  seeming  to  entertain  a 
ditlcrent  opinion  of  the  catholics  of  Ireland  from  what  he  pro- 
fessed to  entertain  of  the  catholics  of  England ;  *'  As  sir  John 
Mitford,  solicitor-general  of  England,"  we  are  told,  '*  he  had 
approved  of  the  tenets,  the  principles,  and  conduct,  of  the  English 
catholics  ',  and  was  the  person  who  brought  in  a  bill  in  their  fa- 
vour into  the  British  house  of  commons.  As  lord  Redesdale^ 
chancellor  of  Ireland,  he  condemns  the  principles,  the  tenets,  and 
the  conduct,  of  the  Irish  catholics  3  he  brands  them  in  a  lump 
with  the  se\'erest  censure  5  and  asserts,  that  while  they  maintain 
some  of  tlieir  opinions  they  cannot  bear  true  allegiance  to  ih6 
king." 

"  This  conduct  that  appears  so  inconsistent  (says  the  author  of 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Troy,  titular  archbishop  of  Dublin)  is  what  I  would 
have  naturally  expected  from  the  knowledge  which  lord  Redesdale 
must  have  acquired,  since  his  residence  in  Ireland,  of  the  veiy 
wide  difference  between  those  of  his  majesty*s  subjects  who  are 
known  by  the  general  appellation  of  catholics  on  the  different  sides 
of  the  Channel.  In  England  (adds  he)  tliey  are  not  papists,  as 
they  are  in  Ireland  papists.  At  no  period  of  their  history  were 
tliey  papists  as  the  Irish  are  papists.  Prince  and  people  they  uni- 
formly resisted  as  well  the  spiritual  as  the  temporal  encroachments 
of  the  Roman  pontiff.  While  they  professed  the  same  religious 
doctrines  with  the  church  of  Rome,  they  steadily  persevered  in 
resisting  all  interference  of  the  Roman  court,  not  only  in  the  civil 
concerns,  but  in  the  internal  regulation  of  their  national  church,  in 
the  disposal  of  its  dignities  and  benefices,  and  tlie  enforcement  of 
its  discipline. 

'*  —  If  at  any  time  from  fomenting  rebellion^  from  supporting 
the  interests  of  the  several  pretenders  to  tlie  throne,  from  siding 
witli  the  prince  against  the  people,  or  with  the  people  against  tlie 
prince,  as  cither  acted  in  subserviency  to  its  views  3  from  profiting 
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cation  of  his  correspondence  with  the  earl  of  Fin- 
gal,  a  nobleman  of  great  influence  and  unquestioned 
loyalty,  tended,  in  some  measure,  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  catholics  against  him  ;  but  on  a  candid 
perusal  of  the  contents  it  will  be  seen,  that  his  chief 
objections  are  directed  against  the  illegal  interven- 
tion, and  assumed  superiority,  of  the  popish  hie- 
rarchy. 

In  Letter  I,  dated  August  18, 1803,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor observes,  ^^  that  he  had  signed  with  great 
pleasure  a  warrant  for  his  lordship's  appointment  to 

in  any  way  by  the  internal  divisions  of  tlie  country  to  promote  iu 
own  aggrandizement,  that  restless  power  gained  some  advantage 
over  this  spirit  of  determined  resistance,  its  triumph  was  but  tem- 
porary. That  great  and  magnanimous  people  never  failed,  with  a 
change  of  circumstances,  to  reassert  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  the  church  and  crown."  This  modern  '  Melancthon*  soon  afler 
expresses  himself  in  the  followmg  manner : 

'^  And  is  lord  Redesdale  to  be  charged  with  inconsistency  be- 
cause he  does  not  profess  himself  to  be  the  same  advocate  for  the 
papists  in  Ireland  as  for  the  catholics  in  England  ?  Is  he  to  be  up- 
braided with  the  precipitancy  and  heat  of  a  recent  proselyte,  be- 
cause he  expresses  his  conviction  •ihat  the  opinions  that  constitute, 
not  Catholicism,  as  he  saw  it  in  England,  but  popery,  as  he  found 
it  in  Ireland,  are  inconsistent  with  the  repose  of  mankind  ?  What 
a  tide  of  historians  could  I  not  let  in  to  prove,  that  wherever 

I 

popery  raised  its  ominous  standard,  as  it  has  unfortunately  done  in 
this  country  (Ireland),  there  was-tio  repose  for  man  ?  What  tes- 
timonies could  I  not  produce  from  catholic  writers,  confirming, 
from  the  miseries  and  sufferings  of  their  own  time,  the  representa- 
tions made  by  the  historians  of  the  age,  of  pope  Hildebrand,  all 
of  them  catholics,  when  all  Europe  was  convulsed  by  the  struggles 
of  that  ambitious  pontiff  to  establish  his  spiritual  and  temporal 
fuorpations  ?" 

10 


I  • 
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be  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Meath/* 
After  paying  some  compliments  to  the  earl^  he  en-* 
ters  into  a  discussion  on  the  duties  annexed  to  this 
new  office : 

V  It  will  be  highly  important  (says  he)  that  your  lordship,  in: 
the  discharge  of  your  duty  as  a  magistrate,  should  take  every  op- 
pcMtunity  of  clearly  stating,  and  most  strongly  inculcating  and 
enforcing,  tlie  great  duty  of  allegiance ;  and  that  that  duty  is  not 
confined  to  forbearance  from  open  rebellion,  or  eyen  from  acts 
landing  toytrards  rebellion  -,  that  true  allegiance  is  an  active  duty^ 
^tqairing  every  man  not  only  to  suppress  rebellion  when  it  shali> 
»hew  itself  in  violence,  but  to  disclose  to  that  government  under 
which  he  lives  (whether  he  be  a  natural  born  subject  of  that  go* 
Termnent,  or  a  sojourner  only  under  its  protection),  every  thing 
which  can  raise  ground  for  such  suspicion  of  disloyalty  in  others } 
and  it  is  particularly  important  that  your  lordship  should,  as  a  ma* 
gistrate,  state  and  enforce,  that  persons  knowing  of  a  treasonably 
purpose,  who  do  not  disclose  it,  are  guilty,  in  the  eye  of  the  law^ 
of  tliat  crime  which  has  been  denominated  misprmon  of  treason ; 
and  if  they  yield  any  kind  of  assent  to  the  intended  treason^^ 
they  become  traitors  themselves^  Your  lordship's  enlarged  and 
liberal  mind,  distinguishing  clearly  between  spiritual  and  temporal 
concerns^  must  feel  that  there  can  be  no  duty  of  religion  contrary 
to  the  duty  of  allegiance  |  and  indeed  no  man,  however  ignorant 
cf  prejudiced,  can  read  the  holy  scriptures  without  finding,  that 
the  duty  of  allegiance  to  a  pagan  government  was  strongly  and 
jpepcatedly  enforced  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  j  and  especially  the 
latter,  who  found  the  christians  of  their  times  too  much  disposed 
to  consider  their  faith  in  Christ  as  absolving  them  from  their  alle- 
giance to  the  country  in  which  they  lived. 

**  I  am  truly  sorry  to  say,  that  I  fear  in  this  countiy  all  who  pro- 
fesft  to  be  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  do  not  teach  Christ's 
doctrine  of  allegiance  to  their  flocks  ^  and  I  particularly  lament 
to  find  m  the  minds  of  men^  who  assume  the  highest  rank 
amongst  the  ministers  of  the  Roman  persuasion,  the  Sequent  use  o^ 
language  tending  to  raise  in  the  minds  gf  the  ignorant  an  opinio]]^ 
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tiiat  non^  are  to  be  considered  ad  membere  of  the  catholic  church 
of  Christ,  that  none  therefore  are  to  be  esteemed  brethren  in 
Christ,  but  those  who  profess  adherence  to  the  see  of  Rome. 

^'  Until  the  minds  of  men  shall  be  brought  to  a  different  tern* 
per ;  until  the  priests  of  the  Roman  persuasion  shall  ce^se  to  in- 
culcate, that  all  who  differ  from  them  in  religious  opinions  are  to 
be  considered  as  guilty  of  defection  from  tlie  see  of  Rome,  that  is, 
as  guilty  of  rebellion,  including  his  majesty*s  sacred  person  in  that 
description^  it  cannot  be  expected  that  vulgar  men  should  think 
themselves  bound  by  any  tie  of  allegiance  to  a  king  thus  repre« 
tented  to  them,  as  himself  guilty  of  a  breach  of  what  is  termed  a 
higher  duty   of  allegiance*     That  liberty  of  conscience  which 
those  of  the  Roman  persuasion  desire  for  themselves,  they  ought 
to  allow  to  others  5  and  they  do  not  allow  that  liberty  of  con- 
science, but,  on  the  contrary,  sanction  the  worst  of  persecutions^ 
whenever  they  treat  any  man  sincerely  believing  in  Christ,  the  re- 
deemer of  mankind,  as  not  a  member  of  the  catholic  or  universal 
church  formed  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  because  that  man  does 
not  believe  all  that  they  believe  of  the  see  of  Rome,  and  of  the 
doctrines  taught  by  it.    I  can  consider  no  man,  whatever  his  pro- 
fessions of  loyalty  may  be,  as  truly  the  loyal  subject  of  a  king^ 
whom  he  thus  holds  up  to  his  people  as  an  object  of  disafiecdon, 
nay,  of  hatred,  because  that  king  holds  a  different  opinion  in  mat« 
ters  of  religion  from  those  who  adhere  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and 
because  he  refuses  any  obedience  in  n^iatters  temporal  or  spiritual 
to  that  see. 

"  It  will  be  your  duty,  my  lord,  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  t« 
watch  the  preservation  of  the  peace  with  the  most  anicioas  atten- 
tion ',  to  respect  no  man  whose  conduct  shall  tend  to  disturb  it ; 
to  exhort  all  men  by  patience  and  forbearance,  at  well  as  by  exer- 
tions, to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  preserve  it.  And  however 
anxiously  they  may  wish  for  a  change  in  the  establishment  pro- 
vided by  the  law  of  the  land  for  the  maintenance  of  religion  j 
however  conscientiously  they  may  thVik  that  the  end  of  religion 
would  be  better  answered  by  putting  those  of  the  Roman  persua- 
sion in  the  place  of  those  of  the  protestant  faith  -,  they  cannot, 
consistently  with  the  duties  of  their  allegiance,  pursue  that  pur« 
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pose,  by  abetting,  or  even  by  declining  to  resist  and  suppress,  thi 
rebellious  conspiracy  formed  for  that  purpose. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  finn  and  distinguished  loyalty  which 
has  marked  your  lordship's  character  in  every  otlier  situation  in 
life,  will  guide  your  steps  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties  of  a  ma- 
gistrate. May  God,  to  whom  alone  all  our  errors  and  imperfec- 
tions are  known,  protect  and  guard  you,  and  lead  you  to  that  end 
which  will  most  accord  with  the  beneficent  purpose  for  which  the 
office  of  magistracy  was  intended  5  and  for  which  alone  I  am  per- 
suaded you  prevail  on  yourself  to  undertake  so  arduous  a  charge 
Hnder  circumstances  of  so  much  difficulty ! 

*'  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  most  sincere  respect  and 

esteem, 

"  My  lord, 
"  Your  lordship's  faithful  humble  servant, 
"  To  the  right  hon.  the  "  redesdalb." 

Earl  of  Fingal,  &c.  &c.  &c.'' 

In  his  answer  to  this  letter  lord  Fingal  returns  his 
best  thanks  '^  for  the  very  able  and  excellent  instruc- 
tions contained  in  it.'' 

"  I  have  always  been  taught  (adds  his  lordaliip)  that  that  man 
•was  a  traitor,  and  violated  his  allegiance,  who  concealed  any  plot 
against  tlie  state :  to  this  opinion  all  those  who  profess  the  same 
religious  faith  that  I  do  are  bound  by  the  most  solemn  pledges.  I 
am  very  sorry  any  have  deviated  from  it  5  they  cannot  be,  J  am 
persuaded,  those  remarkable  for  their  religious  and  good  conduct. 
It  gives  me  much  concern,  and  I  should  be  extremely  sorry,  were 
it  generally  conceived  that  your  lordship  (the  person  to  whom  the 
catholics  of  another  part  of  the  kingdom  never  cease  expressing 
their  obligations  5  with  your  superior  talents,  enlightened  and  li- 
beral mind  3  holding  the  high  situation  you  do  in  this  country, 
with  so  much  credit  to  yourself  and  advantage  to  the  public) 
should  have  an  opinion  in  any  degree  unfavourable,  to  the  Irish  ca« 
tholics." 

The  noble  earl  then  proceeds  to  state^  ^^  that  the 
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catliolic  religion  is  the  same  every  where  ;"  and  as  a 
high^  proof  of  its  respect  for  an  oath,  were  its  pro- 
fessors ^'  less  delicate/*  it  is  asked^  "  why  he  should 
labour  under  any  exclusion  now,  or  have  sufiered 
many  years  of  personal  restriction  ?  The  catholic 
(continues  his  lordship)  is  ready  at  this  moment  ta 
sacrifice  his  life,  his  property,  every  thing  dear  to 
him,  in  support  of  the  present  constitution  ;  in  de- 
fence of  that  beloved  sovereign,  to  whom  your 
lordship  does  not  seem  to  think  we  look  up  witk 
that  veneration,  gratitude,  and  attachment,  which  I 
assure  you  we  do.  The  catholic  wishes  no  other 
family  on  the  throne  ;  no  other  constitution  ;  but 
certainly  wishes  to  be  admitted,  whenever  it  shall  be 
deemed  expedient,  to  a  full  share  in  the  benefits  and 
blessings  of  that  happy  constitution  under  which 
we  live ;  a  participation  which,  I  trust,  we  have, 
and  shall  continue  to  prove  ourselves  not  undeserv- 
ing of.  '* 

'  In  the  rejoinder  to  this,  the  lord  chancellor  enters 
with  circumspection  on  the  tender  subject  of  catholic 
'^  disabilities ;"  whence  he  returns  to  the  conduct  of 
the  dignified  clergy,  and  quotes  the  pastoral  letters 
of  tlie  doctors  Troy  and  Hussey,  observing,  at  the 
same  time,  ^^  that  whilst  such  impressions,  so  ex- 
cited, are  rankling  in  the  minds  of  men,"  very  little 
regard  can  be  paid  to  addresses,  such  as  those 
referred  to.  ''  They  are  given  to  the  winds  (adds 
he),  as  long  as  the  priests  of  tlie  see  of  Rome  shall 
think  fit  to  hold  up  to  their  flocks,  that  all  who  do 
not  yield  obedience  to  that  see  are  guilty  of  rebellion 
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against  it ;  are  not  to  be  considered  as  members  of 
the  church  of  Christ ;  and  therefore  are  not  ( in  the 
eyes  of  the  vulgar  at  least )  to  bci  considered  as' 
christians  ! 

"  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  those  wh6  listen  to  their  doctrines 
^U  never  bear  christian  charity  towards  those  who  are  so  repre- 
sented ;  and  will  never  be  loyai  and  dutiful  subjects  of  a  king,' 
thiw  held  out  to  them  as  himj»ell  a  rebel.  In  fine,  my  lord,  those 
who  clamour  for  liberty  of  conscience  (whc'.i  in  trutn  they  have), 
must  be  taught  to  allow  liberty  of  conscience  to  others  3  and 
those  who  desire  complete  participation,  mast  treat  those  with 
whom  they  desire  to  participate  as  brothers.  ■  Until,  therefore,  the 
priests  of  the  Romish  persuasion  shall  think  it  their  duty  to 
preach,  honestly  and  conscientiously,  the  great  doctrine  of  univer- 
sal charity  in  Christ ;  until  they  shall,  in  all  tlieir  instructions  to 
those' under  their  care,  represent,  honestly  and  conscientiously,  all 
who  sincerely  believe  in  Christ,  the  redeemer  of  mankind,  to  be 
brethren  in  Chrbt,  however  mistaken  they  may  suppose  any  of 
them  to  be  in  certain  points  of  faith  5  until  they  shall  teach  thdr 
flocks,  that  desiring  liberty  to  think  for  themselves,  they  ought 
also  to  permit  others  to  think  for  themselves,  and  not  to  murder 
them  because  they  differ  in  religious  opinion,  peace  nover  can  be' 
established  iu  the  land  y  and  the  loyal  addresses  of  doctor  Troy  and 
Dr.  Coppinger  will,  as  I  have  before  said,  be  given  to  the  wmds. 
They  can  have  ho  effect ;  they  may  indeed  reach  the  eyes  or  the 
ears,  but  never  will  enter  the  hearts  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
addressed.  There  are  parts  of  your  letter  to  which  I  will  not  ad^ 
vert,  because  I  cannot  without  pain,  or  witliout  giving  pain. 
"  I  ha\'e  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c.  &€. 

"  To  the  right  hon.  the  "  reoesdalb.*'' 

Eail  of  Fingal,  &c.  &c.  &c." 

The  last  letter  of  this  correspondence  hitherto- 
published  is  dated  "  Ely-place,  September  6,  1803," 
and  contains  some  very  serious  charges  relative  to  a 
priest,  "  proved  to  have  been  guilty  of  sanctioning. 
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tiie  murderei^  ia  1796^  transported  to  fioiaay-bay^ 
and  since  pardoned  bj  the  mercj  of  gdvemmeiit/' 

We  are  inclined  to  thinks  however^  that  his  lord<^ 
ship  appears  in  this  instance  to  have  been  misled ; 
for  the  reverend  Peter  O'Neill  the  person  supposed 
to  have  been  alluded  to;  has  vindicated  himself  ill 
an  address  '^  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  county 
of  Cork/'  dated  October  23,  1803,  in  which  he  has 
laid  open  such  a  scene  of  horrors,  such  a  mon- 
strous conspiracy,  such  a  terrifying  recital  of  stupi- 
fying  draught8>  horrible  threats,  and  hellish  tor-^ 
tures,  that  until  his  account  had  been  publicly  and 
solemnly  contradicted,  we  must  consider  him  as  the 
victim  of  baseness,  treachery,  and  a  degree  of  barbar 
rian  injustice,  that  makes  the  heart  of  an  English^ 
man  quiver  with  san^ibility  and  indignation. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary,  however,  to  mention  in 
this  place,  that  the  infernal  crimes  here  alluded  to 
were  perpetrated  ( alas  !  too,  perpetrated  with  impu^ 
nity  !)  long  anterior  to  the  arrival  of  the  lord  chan- 
eeUor  in  Ireland  ;  and  that  such  a  disgrace  to  hi^ 
majesty's  government  has  not  since  been  repeated. 

In  1805  certain  Irish  Roman-catholics,  in  behalf 
of  themselves  and  brethren,  presented  a  petition  *  to 


*  After  expresstog  themselves  deeply  impressed  with  sentiments 
of  the  most  affectionate  gratitude  for  the  benign  laws  that  had 
been  enacted  for  meliorating  their  condition  during  his  majesty's 
paternal  reign,  they  profess  to  contemplate  with  rational  and  de« 
cided  predilection  the  admirable  principles  of  the  British  constitu-* 
tioD. 

They  then  state  that  they  had  takea  the  oaths  by  law  prescrib- 

1806-1807,  M 
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both  bouses  of  parliament.    Among  these  were  the 
lords  Shrewsbury^  Waterford  and  Wexfordj  Ken-* 


ed>  and  humbly  point  oat  the  grievances  to  which  they  axe  ex- 
pow(L 

*'  They  are  disabled  (say  they)  from  holding  or  exercising  (un- 
less  by  a  special  dispensation)  any  corporate  office  whatsoever  in 
the  cities  or  towns  in  which  they  reside;  they  are  incapacitated 
and  disqualified  from  holding  or  exercising  the  offices  of  sherifik 
and  sub-sherifTsj  and  various  offices  of  trust,  honour,  and  emolu- 
ment. In  tfie  state,  in  his  majesty's  militaxy  and  naval  service,  and 
In  the  administration  of  the  laws,  in  this  their  native  land. 

^'  Yoar  petitioners,  declining  to  cfnter  into  the  painful  detail  of 
the  many  incapacities  and  inconveniences  avowedly  infficted  by 
those  statutes,  upon  his  majesty's  Roman-catholic  subjects,  beg 
leave,  however,  most  earnestly  to  solicit  the  attention  of  this  ho- 
nourable house,  to  the  humiliating  and  ignominious  system  of 
exclusion,  reproach,  and  suspicion,  which  those  statutes  generate 
and  keep  alive. 

'^  For  your  petitioners  most  humbly  shew,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  hostile  spirit  thereby  sanctioned,  their  hopes  of  enjoying 
even  the  privileges,  which,  through  the  benignity  of  their  most 
gracious  sovereign,  they  have  been  capacitated  to  enjoy,  are  nearly 
altogether  frustrated,  insomuch  that  they  are,  in  effe^rt,  shot  out 
from  almost  all  the  honours,  dignities,  and  offices  of  trust  and 
emolument  in  the  state,  from  rank  and  distinction  in  his  majesty's 
army  and  navy,  and  even  from  the  k>wer  situations  and  franchises 
in  the  seveial  cities  and  corporate  towns  throughout  his  majesty's 
domiDionff. 

*'  And  your  petitioners  severely  fee}  that  this  unqualified  inter- 
diction of  those'of  their  communion  from  all  municipal  stitions, 
firom  the  firanchises  of  all  guilds  and  corporations,  and  firom  the 
patronage  and  benefits  annexed  to  those  situations,  is  an  evil  not 
terminating  in  itself;  for  they  beg  leave  to  state  that,  -by  giving 
an  advantage  over  those  of  their  conununion  to  others  (by  whom: 
such  situations  jue  axclustvely  possessed),  it  establishes  a  species 
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mare,  Oormanstown,  Southwell^  KimbertoOj  &c. 
and  tlie  earl  of  Fingal,  to  whom  we  have  so  re* 
centljr  alluded. 


tjf  qualified  monopoly,  universally  operating  in  their  dts&vour, 
contrary  to  the  spirit,  and  highly  detrimental  to  the  freedom,  of 
trade. 

'  "  Your  petitioners  likewise  severely  feel  that  his  nMJesty's  Ro- 
man-catholic subjects,  in  consequence  of  their  exclusion  from  the 
offices  of  sheriffs  and  sub-sherifis,  and  of  the  hostile  spirit  of 
those  statutes,  do  not  fully  enjoy  certain  other  inestimable  privi- 
leges of  the  British  constitution,  which  the  law  has  most  jealously 
maintained  and  secured  to  their  fellow-subjects. 

*^  Your  petitioners  most  humbly  beg  leave  to  solicit  the  atten- 
tion of  this  honourable  house  to  the  distinction  which  has  conced- 
ed  the  elective,  and  denies  the  representative  franchise  to  one  and 
the  same  class  of  his  majesty's  subjects  j  which  detaches  firom 
property  its  proportion  of  political  power  under  a  constitution 
whose  vital  principle  is  the  union  of  the  one  with  the  other ; 
which  closes  every  avenue  of  legalised  ambition  against  those  who 
must  be  presumed  to  have  great  credit  and  influence  among  the 
mass  of  the  population  of  the  country ;  which  refuses  to  peers  of 
the  realm  all  share  in  the  legislative  representation,  either  actual 
or  virtual,  and  renders  the  liberal  profession  of  the  law  to  Roman- 
catholics  a  mere  object  of  pecuniiiy  traffic,  despoiled  of  its  hopes 
and  of  its  honours. 

''  Your  petitioners  further  most  humbly  shew,  that  the  exclu- 
sioQ  of  so  numerous  and  efficient  a  portion  of  his  majesty's  sub* 
jects  as  the  Roman-catholics  of  this  realm,  from  civil  honours  and 
offices,  and  from  advancement  in  his  majesty's  army  and  navy, 
actually  impairs,  in  a  very  material  degree,  the  most  valuable  re- 
sources of  the  British  empire,  by  impeding  his  majesty's  general 
service,  stifling  the  most  honourable  incentives  to  civil  and  mili- 
tary merit,  and  unnecessarily  restricting  the  exercise  of  that  bright 
prerogative  of  the  erown,  which  encourages  good  sulqects  to  pro* 
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Lord  Grenyille  having  concluded  a  long  and  sbUt 
speech  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  Irish  catholics^ 
concluded  with  moving^  '^  that  the  house  should  re- 


mote the  public  welfare^  and  excites  to  meritorious  actions^  by  a 
well-regulated  distribution  of  public  honours  and  rewards. 

"  Your  petitioners  beg  leave  most  humbly  to  submit,  that  those 
manifold  incapacities^  restraints^  and  prirations,  are  absolutely  re- 
pugnant to  the  liberal  and  comprehensive  principles  recognized  by 
their  most  gracious  sovereign  and  the  parliament  of  Ireland  -,  tliat 
they  are  impolitic  restraints  upon  his  majesty*s  prerogative ;  that 
tliey  are  hurtful  and  vexatious  to  the  feelings  of  a  loyal  and  ge- 
nerous people ;  and  that  the  total  abolition  of  them  will  be  found 
not  only  compatible  with^  but  highly  conducive  to^  the  perfect  se- 
curity of  every  establishment^  religious  or  political,  now  existii^ 
in  this  realm. 

"  For  your  petitioners  most  explicitly  declare,  that  tliey  do  not 
seek  or  wbh,  in  the  remotest  degree,  to  injure  or  encroach  upon 
the  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  possessions,  or  revenues,  ap- 
pertaining to  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  protestant  religion  a» 
bylaw  .established,  or  to  the  churches  committed  to  their  charge, 
or  to  any  of  them  -,  the  sole  object  of  your  petitioners  being  an 
equal  participation,  upon  equal  terms,  with  their  fellow-subjects^ 
of  the  full  benefits  of  the  British  laws  and  constitution. 

*'  Your  petitioners  beg  leave  most  humUy  to  observe,  tbaf 
although  they  might  well  and  justly  insist  upon  the  firm  and  tm- 
abated  loyalty  of  his  majesty's  Roman-catholic  subjects  to  their 
most  gracious  sovereign,  their  profound  respect  for  the  legislatuie, 
and  their  dutiful  submission  to  tlie  laws,  yet  they  most  especially 
lest  their  humble  claims  and  expectations  of  relief  upon  the  clear 
ahd  manifest  conduciveness  of  the  measure  which  they  solicit  to 
the  general  and  permanent  tranquillity,  strength,  and  happiness,  of 
the  'British 'emfTire.  And  your  petitioners,  entertaining  no  doubt 
of  its  final  accomplishment  from  its  evident  justice  and  utility,  da 
iDOst  solemnly  assure  this  hpnowable  bouse^  that  their  earnest 
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solve  Itflelf  into  a  committee  to  consider  of  the  peti- 
tion on  the  table." 

Lord  Redesdale  soon  after  rose  and  observed^  that 
the  object  of  the  petitioners  was  dearly  pointed 
out  by  themselves  to  be  ^'  an  equal  participation^ ' 
upon  equal  toms^  with  their  fellow-subjects^  of  the 
/uU  benefits  of  the  British  laws  and  constitution/' 
His  lordsliip,  however^  contended^  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  protestant^  as  the  established  reli- 
•^ion  of  the  government^  and  the  exclusion  of  the 


licitude  for  it,. at  this  peculiar  crisis,  arises  principally  from  their 
anxious  desire  to  extinguish  all  motives  to  disunion,  and  all  means 
of  exciting  discontent,  - 

"'For  your  petitioners  humbly  state  it  as  tb«ir  decided  opinion, 
that  the  enemies  of  th^  British  empire  who  meditate  the  subjnga- 
^on  of  Ireland  have  no  hop^  of  success^  save  in  the  disunion  of  its 
inhabitants;  and  therefore  it  is  that  your  petitioners  are  deeply 
^nxiou5,  at  this  moment,  that  a  measure  should  be  accomplished 
which  will  annihilate  the  principle  of  religious  animosity,  and  ani* 
mate  all  descrFptions  of  his  majesty's  subjects  in  to  enthusiastic 
4iefcq?e  of  the  best  const! tption  Gxsx  has  ever  y^t  been  estab- 
lished. 

''Your  petitioners  therefore. most  humbly  presume  to  express 
their  earnest^  but  respectful,  hope,  that  this  honourable  hpuse  will, 
in  its  wisdom  and  liberality,  deem  the  several  statutes  now  in 
force  against  them  no  longer  necessary  to  be  retained)  and  that  his 
majesty's  loyal  and  duti^l  subjects,  professing  the  Roman-catholic 
religion,  may  be  effectually  relieved  from  the  operation  of  those 
statutes,  and  that  so  they  may  be  restored  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  benefits  of  the  British  constitution,  and  to  every  inducement  of 
attachment  to  that  constitution,  equally  and  in  common  with  their 
fellow-subjects  throughout  the  British  empire. 

*f  And  your  petitioners  will  ev^r  pray,'*  &-c. 
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R  ^man-catholic  faith  from  the  administration  of 
that  government^  had  become  fundamental  prin* 
ciples^  long  deemed  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  the  liberty^  both  religious  and  political^  of  the 
country.  When,  therefore,  the  petitioners  called 
for  an  equal  participation,  they  either  proposed  to 
the  house  to  be  guilty  of  gross  fallacy,  or  they 
called  upon  their  lordships  to  alter  those  laws,  and 
to  change  that  constitution/^ 

He  then  alluded  to  the  state  of  the  Roman-catho* 
lies  in  Ireland,  \¥ho  maintain  "  ja  complete  hierar- 
chy, in  direct  and  manifest  opposition  to  the  posi* 
tive  law  of  the  land,  which  hierarchy  was  repre- 
sented as  the  only  lawful  successors  of  the  ancient 
clergy  of  Ireland,  assuming  all  the  poyrers,  and 
claiming  all  the  resources,  of  that  clergy;  treating 
the  clergy  of  the  reformed  religion,  placed  in  the 
various  offices  of  the  church  by  the  laws,  as  usurp- 
ers ;  and  refusing  obedience  to  all  laws  framed  to 
curb  the  encroachments  of  the  papacy  on  the  sove* 
reign  power  before,  as  well  as  since,  the  Reforma- 
tion/'    His  lordship  then  prbceeded  to  state, 

''  That  any  thing  like  peace  or  harrnony  could  subsist  in  Ire- 
land between  the  Roman-catholics  and  protestants  of  that  counti}', 
if  they  were  placed  on  an  equal  footing  in  political  power,  whilst 
the  hierarchy  of  the  Roman^catholic  church  there  should  remain 
as  it  stood,  must  be  utterly  hopeless.  The  Roman-catholic  clergy 
ef  Ireland  he  viewed  in  a  light  very  distinct  from  the  Isxity,  The 
latter  he  consfdered  as  individuals,  dissenting  in  religious  faith 
from  the  established  church  j  and,  except  as  connected  with  their 
clergy,  merely  as  individuals  so  dissenting. 
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'*  But  the  clei^  were  a  great  and  compact  body ;  a  species  of 
eorpontion^  with  all  the  forms  and  gradatipiu  of  a  distinct  and  firm 
government ;  connected  by  no  tie  with  the  government  of  the 
country,  and  utterly  incapable  of  being  so  connected ;  standing  in 
open  defiance  of  the  law;  exercising  an  autliority  which  the  kw 
expressly  forbade^  and  representing  those  whom  the  law  had  placed 
in  possession  of  the  powers,  the  dignities,  and  the  emoluments,  of 
the  national  church,  as  usurpers  of  those  powers,  those  dignities, 
and  those  emoluments. 

*'  Noble  lords  affected  to  doubt  the  fact :  he  would  venture  to 
reassert  it,  and  to  appeal  to  the  most  reverend  prelate  on  the  bench 
Above  him  (the  primate  of  Ireland),  to  whom,  amongst  themselves, 
and  frequently  elsewhere,  the  Roman-catholic  clergy  would  give  no 
other  appellation  than  that  of  Dr.  Stewart.  They  represented 
themselves  as  the  only  lawfiil  successors  of  the  ancient  clergy  of 
Ireland ;  and  required  their  flocks  to  consider  them  as  the  kwful 
owners  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues ;  teaching  them,  even  in 
tbeir  catechisms,  that  by  the  commandments  of  their  churchj 
which  they  boldly  represent  as  equal  to  the  conunandments  of 
God,  the  people  were  bound  to  pay  their  tithes  to  their  lawful 
pastors,  which  pastors  they  represented  themselves  to  be. 

"  Accordingly,  their  parochial  clergy  were  formally  ihstituted 
rectors  or  vicars  of  the  several  parishes,  under  the  authority  of 
their  respective  diocesans,  according  to  the  titles  of  rector  or  vicar; 
as  they  stood  before  the  Reformation.  They  had  preserved  th« 
deans  and  chapters,  alnd  the  dioceses  and  provinces  of  the  several 
bishops  and  archbishops,  as  they  existed  before  that  event,  with  the 
djfieranoe  only  of  some  unions  since  made  by  the  authority  of  the 
pope. 

"  Every  archbishop  and  bishop,  every  inferior  dignitary,  and 
every  parish  priest  of  the  established  church,  met  therefore  in  his 
place  a  rival  clergyman,  ready  and  anxious  to  seize  his  benofice, 
his  powers,  his  dignities,  his  revenues,  whenever  the  opportunity 
should  offer.  The  powers  of  the  Roman-catholic  clergy  over 
their  flocks  were  fully  equal  to  their  pretensions :  and  tliey  exer~- 
cised  those  powers  without  that  control  of  the  law  of  tlie  land. to 
which  they  were  subject  before  the  Reformation.  Their  authority' 
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yfB$  enforced  by  the  most  dreadful  of  all  means,  by  the  power  of 
fMECommunication  :  a  power  very  different  from  that  possessed  by 
^  established  church, 

'^  Their  sentence  of  excommunication  had  all  the  consequences 
which  made  it  most  dreadful  in  the  darkest  a^.  The  wretche4 
yictim  against  whom  it  was  denounced  plight  starve,  if  not  re- 
lieved by  the  charity  of  protestants.  No  Roman-catholic  dared 
to  have  communication  with  him.  A  recent  instance  had  been 
stated  to  him,  on  authority  which  he  could  not  doubt,  in  which 
the  law  of  the  land;  and  the  character  of  the  established  church, 
had  been  grossly  insulted.  Two  Roman-ca^olic  couples  had  been 
fnarried  by  the  protestant  clergyman  of  their  parish,  after  the 
usual  publication  of  banns ;  a  duty  which  by  law  the  clei^gymao 
V^as  bound  to  perform.  The  Roman- catholic  parish-priest  thought 
fit  to  denounce  these  unfortunate  people  to  his  bishop,  before 
whose  vicair-general  they  were  summoned  to  appear  to  answer  for 
their  crime.  Tl\e  protestant  clerg3ni]an,  alarmed  at  this  outrage, 
md  consulting  the  peace  of  his  parish,  the  danger  of  the  indivi* 
duals  immediately  concerned,  and  perhaps  his  own  personal  safety^ 
rather  than  his  duty  to  th^  laws  of  his  country,  advised  the  parties 
to  make  every  sabmisslon^  and  endeavour  to  prevent  any  further 
proceedings.  • 

^'  Th^  accordingly  waited  on  the  vicar-general,  eii^pressed  theis 
fontrition  for  their  offence,  and  their  readiness  to  make  any  sub* 
missioB  in  their  power.  The  vicar-general  was  inexorable,  and 
the  offenders  were  excommunicated  for  the  crime  imputed  to 

"  them,  of  having  been  married  according  to  the  law  of  the  land, 
^e  eonse<)uence  qf  the  sentence  was,  that  all  who  should  have 
any  communication  with  these  unfortunate  victims  of  a  power 

'  thus  assumedin  defiance  of  the  law,  were  liable  to  the  same  cen- 
sure ;  and  the  situations  in  which  the  men  happened  to  be,  mak- 
ing it  difficult  for  their  neighbours  to  avoid  all  intercourse  with 
thero>  near  two  hundred  men  and  women  were  summoned*  beforei 
the  vicar-general,  at  *the  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  their  habi-» 
tations,  to  answer  for  this  offence. 

*'  They  appeared  before  him,  and  by  tlieir  submission  avoided^ 
the  dreadful  sentence  of  excommunication  -,  but  were  condemaed«. 
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U  &  ptoaiuiey  to  a  pilgrimage^  proceeding  from  one  holy  well^  px 
stone  to  another,  a  circuit  of  thirty  miles ;  and  as  so  great  an  as- 
setjibkge  of  people^  passing  in  a  body  throi^h  the  country^  and 
performing  ceren^onies  of  devotion  at  the  appointed  places  of 
th^ir  pilgrimage,  must  excite  attention,  they  were  ordered  to  de- 
dare  to  all  who  should  meet'  them,  that  they  were  sentenced  to 
this  penance  for  having  dared  to  hold  communication  with  persons 
^communicated  for  having  been  married  by  a  protestant .clergy* 
inan. 

'^  The  feat  which  such  proceedii^gs  must  inspire,  and  the  im^ 
possibility  of  obtaining  any  redress,  however  opiuressive  and  ty« 
rannical  those  proceedings  mdy  t>e,  was  the  true  source  of  the  ex- 
travagant, power  which  their  clergy  maintained  over  the  Ronoan- 
catholics  of  Ireland :  a  power  much  greater  than  was  possessed 
by  the  clergy'  in  any  state  in  Europe  where  the  Roman-catholic 
was  the  established  religion  of  the  country  j  a  power  which  oar 
ancestors,  in  times  of  tlie  grettest  bigotry,  had  dared  to  restnua 
by  various  legislative  provisions )  and  history  had  applauded  their 
spirit  and  firnmess,  and  the  enlightened  minds  which  had  directed 
their  measures, 

'*  But  modem  liberality  (with  an  inconsistency  which  has  no 
example,  but  in  the  extravagance  of  modern  liberality)  has,  at  the 
same  time,  joined  in  that  applause,  and  yet  stigmatised  as  bigotry 
every  attempt  to  restrain  the  noons  trous  proceedings  of  the  Roman* 
catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  -,  an  unauthorised  hierarchy,  lifting 
themselves  up  in  defiaxice  of  the  law,  and  of  all  constitutional  au- 
thority. 

"  Before  the  Reformation,  whilst  the  clergy  established  by  law 
were  yet  considered  by  the  same  kw  as  under  the  spiritual  coo* 
troul  of  the  pope,  the  oppressions  of  their  ecclesiastical  courts 
were  in  sonie  degree  airbed  and  restrained.  But  now,  when  the 
law  has  rendered  the  established  clergy  independant  of  the  see  of 
Rome,  and  restored  to  the  crown  the  sovereign  authority  over  the 
clergy  as  well  as  the  laity  (the  supreme  power  over  all  persons, 
and  in  all  cases,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil),  the  only  retxiedy 
which  tlie  Roman-catholics  of  Ireland,  wliohave  unfortunately 
|ubmitte4  themselves  to  the  papal  power  in  derogation  of  the  .law- 
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ful  Borereignty  of  the  crown,  can  have  againt  oppressions  whi<^ 
their  Roman-catholic  ancestora  successfully  xe^sied  by  the  law  of 
the  land,  is  an  appeal  to  Rome  $  and  what  sort  of  redress  could 
be  obtained  by  such  an  appeal  he  would  leave  it  to  the  house  to 
judge. 

**  Thus  reigning  uncontrouled,  their  ecclesiastical  courts  govern 
^e  whole  people.  They  dissolve  marriages  for  causes  not  allowed 
by  law  $  precontract,  consanguinity,  or  affinity,  in  degrees  beyond 
those  prescribed  by  the  legislature;  and  they  license  marriages 
within  thoi^  degrees.  The  evidence  of  marriage  is  wholly  in 
their  power  3  and  the  legitimaqr  of  children,  and  the  succession 
to  property,  is  under  their  controul/* 

His  lordship  then  paid  many  compliments  to  the 
Roman- catholics  of  England>  observing,  that  in  a. 
district  ^vhere  he  had  resided,  if  a  farmer,  or  la- 
bourer,  of  that  persuasion  was  to  be  distinguished 
hy  his  general  condu^  and  character  from  protest- 
ants  of  the  same  rank  in  life,  it  was  because  he  was 
more  temperate,  more  orderly,  more  generally  sub- 
missive to  the  laws.     If  in  Ireland,  the  reverse  of 
this  too  frequently  took  place,  it  was  perhaps  to  be 
attributed  to  the  clergy,  who  unfortunately  conceiv- 
ed that  tlieir  power,  their  emoluments,  and,  still 
more,  the  final  accomplishment  of  their  hopes,  de- 
pended on  their  keeping  alive  a  spirit  of  disobe- 
dience to  the  law.     He  was  so  strongly  impressed 
indeed  with  the  truth  of  these  observations,*  that  he 
was  convinced  that  as  long  as  the  Roman-catholic 
hierarchy  should  remain  as  it  then  stood,  it  was  in 
vain  to  look  for  peace  and  tranquillity  in  Ireland : 
that  the  abolition  of  that  hierarchy  was  essential  to 
the  interests  of  the  country ;  and  he  had  reason  to 
think  that  some  of  the  better  informed  among  the 
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HomaB-cathoIic  laity  were  nearly  of  the  same  opi* 
nioa«  His  lordship  concluded  a  long  and  able 
speech  in  nearly  the  following  words  : 

y  Viewing  the  state  of  Ireland  as  he  did,  he  could  not  but  re- 
peat his  conviction  that  it  was  necessary,  though  the  necessity  was 
much  to  be  deplored,  to  keep  with  anxious  care  the  remaining 
restrictions  oa  the  Roman-catholics  of  that  country.  In  his 
opinion  not  only  the  security  of  the  church  establishment^  but 
the  properties,  and  even  the  lives,  of  the  prote^taiits,  and  the  con« 
nexion  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain,  depended  on  the  preserva* 
lion  of  those  restrictions,  until  a  great  and  important  change 
should  be  made  in  the  temper  and  conduct  of  the  Roman-catho- 
lics, and  their  priesthood  should  be  put  on  a  veiy  diiferent  foot- 
ing. 

"  To  conciliation  he  had  ever  been,  and  ever  should  be,  a  warm 
iriend ;  but  the  terms  of  conciliation  must  be  very  diiferent  from 
tho^  proposed  by  the  petition.  He  could  not  be  deluded  by  pre* 
tence  of  conciliation  to  increase  the  power  and  means  of  offence 
of  that  hierarchy  which  tyrannized  over  those  of  their  own  per- 
suasion, which  set  all  law  at  defiance,  and  threatened  at  every  mo- 
ment the  extirpation  of  the  protestants  of  Ireland.  The  abolition 
of  that  hierarchy  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  first  step  to  that  conci* 
liation  which  he  believed  could  alone  produce  peace  to  Ireland  |. 
and  the  Roman-catholic  laity  desiring  a  full  participation  of  the 
benefits  of  the  British  laws  and  constitution  (one  of  which,  and 
not  the  least  important,  is  freedom  from  ecclesiastical  tyranny), 
must  first  throw  off  the  yoke  of  their  own  priesthood  5  which, 
whilst  it  exists  in  all  it^  force,  renders  the  participation  which  they 
require  dangerous  to  tliemselves,  and  utterly  incompatible  with 
the  peace  of  the  country,  the  safety  of  the  protestants,  and  th^ 
eoqnexion  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain.*' 

Although  lord  Redesdale  had  at  first  repaired  |o 

^4  with  a  certain  portion  of  reluctance,  yet  he 

^^^^    familiarize  himself,   by  degrees,  to  the 

'  ^  him.     He  usually  withdrew  once  a 
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year  to  England  during  the  sitting  of  parliament^ 
but  the  far  greater  part  of  his  time  was  spent  either 
at  his  house  in  the  capital^  or  his  country  residence 
at  Kelmacap>  in  the  county  of  Dublin.  He  even 
began  to  builds  to  plants  and  to  improve;  and  as 
the  Irish  seals  are  said  to  be  lucrative^  he  undoubt^ 
Cidly  possessed  the  means,  without  hurting  his  own 
private  fortune. 

To  his  honour  also  be  it  recollected  tliat  the  bu-» 
siness  of  his  cdurt  was  not  only  conducted  with  due 
propriety  and  decorum^  but  that  his  conduct  as  a 
chancellor  was  always  free  from  the  suspicion  of 
bias.  When  he  first  visited  that  part  of  the  empire, 
the  untimely  death  of  a  former  chancellor,  and  the 
violence  of  party  zeal,  had  unhappily  split  the  nation 
into  two  distinct  factions ;  but  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  in  this  instance  the  bench  was 
sacred  from  the  bitterness  always  engendered  by  civil 
broils.* 

*  The  folJ owing  passage  from  one  of  our  most  celebrated  histo- 
rians will  tend  to  shGV/  to  what  a  length  religious  hatred  has  be^n 
carried  in  Ireland : 

'  *'  But  what  afibrded  tlie  most  alarming  prospect  (the  period  he 
sdludes  to  is  the  reign  of  James  II.)  was  'the  continuance,  and 
even  increase,  of  the  violent  and  precipitate  conduct  of  the  affairs 
m  Ireland.    Tyrconnel  was  now  vested  with  full  authority,  and 
carried  over  with  him  as  chancellor  one  Fitton,  a'manwhowa$ 
taken  from  a  jail,  and  who  had  been  convicted  of  forgery  and 
other  crimes,  but  who  compensated  for  all  his  enormities  by  ahea'' 
long  zeal  for  the  catholic  religion.     He  was  even  heard  to  sav 
the  bench,  that  the  protectants  were  all  rogues  ;  and  that 
not  one  among  forty  thousand  tluU  was  not  a  traitor,  r 
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MeanM^&ile  a  sudden  revolution  took  place  in  the 
ministry  of  England.  The  genius  of  Mr.  Pitt>' 
doomed  to  triumph  over  all  domestic  oppositiouj 
drove  the  Addingtonian  party  from  power^  and  in- 
vested himself  and  his  friends  vf^ith  the  spoils  of  of- 
fice. The  chancellor  of  Ireland^  however,  remain-^ 
ed  firmly  seated  in  his  court ;  hut  no  sooner  had  the 
victor  himself  heen  assailed  by  the  unsparing  hand 
of  death  than  a  mighty  crush  took  place ;  and  mosb 
of  his  friends  not  only  felt  the  shock,  but  were  ut 
some  measure  included  in  the  ruin. 

The  moment  that  the  coalition  formed  between 
Mr.  Fox  and  lord  Grenville  proved  triumphant,  a 
great  and  general  change  took  place.  Mr.  George- 
Ponsonby,  the  son  of  a  speaker  of  the  Irish  house  of 
commons,  one  of  the  ablest  men  at  the  bar,  a  bencher 
of  the  king's  inns,  and  an  advocate  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Roman-catholics  of  that  part  of  the 
empire  where  he  had  been  born,  was  immediately  en- 
trusted with  the  great  seal.  This  was  a  measure  to  be^ 
expected  from  the  revolution  that  had  taken  place  ; 
but  it  will  be  perceived  from  wh^t  follows,  that  the 
nomination  was  accompanied  with  certain  circum- 
stances that  tendod  not  a  little  to  disturb  the  feelings; 
of  his  predecessor. 

When  lord  Redesdale  sat  for  the  last  time  on  the 
bench>  on  Tuesday  the  5th  of  March,  1806,  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  bar  in  the  follpwing  speech  : 

villain.    The  wljole  strain  of  the  administration  was  suitable  t» 
&ach  sentiments.''    Hume,  voJ.  xiii.  12mo.  ed.  p.  52-3. 
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**  I  must  DOW  take  tny  leave.  Wbea  I  came  to  tbis  coantiy  I 
thought  that  I  should  probably  have  passed  the  retnaiuder  of  roy 
days  here;  with  that  view  I  formed  an  establishment,  and  I 
{ftroudly  hoped  to  have  lived  amongst  you,  and  to  have  died  amongst 
you.    But  that  has  not  been  permitted. 

**  To  the  gentlemen  of  the  bav  I  have  the  greatest  obligations. 
Xcame  amongst  them  a  stranger;  I  have  experienced  from  them 
every  kindness ;  and  I  must  say,  that  I  could  not  have  lefl  a  bar 
with  whom  I  could  have  lived  in  habits  of  more  cordial  intercourse. 

'*  Perhaps  I  may  (on  some'  occasions  I  am  aware  that  I  must) 
have  used  expressions  which  have  appeared  harsh  at  the  moment ; 
bot  I  trust  they  were  only  such  as  were  suited  to  the  occasion. 
My  design  was  not  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  any ;  and  if  I  have  done 
Bo^I  am  truly  sony  for  It  I  wish  to  depart  In  peace  and  good-wiH 
with  all. 

"  To  the  officers  and  practitioners  of  the  court  I  must  say,  that 
though  with  respect  to  a  very  few  of  the  latter  I  have  had  occasion 
to  animadvert  with  some  severity,  their  conduct  in  ^neral  has 
l^een  highly  satisfactory.  As  to  the  officers  of  the  court,  they  have 
all,  in  their  several  stations,  endeavoured  to  assist  me  to  the  ut-> 
most  of  their  power :  they  have  materially  done  so ;  and  1  owe 
them  sincere  thanks. 

'<  It  would  have  been  my  wish-  to  have  continued  to  sit  until 
the  gentleman  who  has  been  named  to  succeed  me  should  have 
arrived.  I  believe  it  was  his  wish  also,  and  I  have  every  reason  to 
think  so ;  and  from  him  I  have  ex^rienced  every  degree  ef  po« 
liteness  and  attention.  I  am  sorry  that  other  persons  should  have 
thought  me  unworthy  to  have  been  intrusted  with  the  seal  during 
the  interval.  What  can  occasion  this  (which  I  cannot  but  consider 
as  a  personal  insult)  I  am  unable  to  guess ;  but  I  have  been  in* 
formed  that  a  peremptory  order  has  come  to  the  lord-lieutenant» 
not  to  suffer  a  moment  to  elapse  in  preventing  the  great  seal  from 
*  longer  remaining  in  my  hands.  I  know  not  whence  this  jealousy 
of 'me  has  arisen,  or  how  my  cotitinuing  to  sit  tn  the  court  of 
chancery  (for  I  could  make  no  other  use  of  the  seal  but  under  the 
warrant  of  his  excellency)  could  interfere  with  any  views  of  his 
majesty*s  ministers* 


; 
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I  am  proudly  consckms  of  having  discharged  the  duties  of  my 
station  with  honesty  and  integrity  to  the  utmost  of  my  abilities. 
For  the  office  I  care  not,  except  so  far  as  it  afforded  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  discharging  conscientioudy  an  important  public  duty* 
It  was  unsouglit  for  by  me  ^  I  came  here  much  against  my  wiU ; 
I  came  from  a  high  situation  in  En^nd,  where  I  was  living 
amongst  my  old  friends,  and  in  the  midst  of  my  ^unily.  But  I 
was  told  that  I  owed  it  to  pi^c  duty  and  to  private  friendship  to 
accept  the  office ;  and  I  yielded  :  I  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of 
some  of  those  who  have  concurred  in  my  removal.  This,  I  own. 
Is  what  1  did  not  expect,  and  what  I  was  not  prepared  to  bear. 

"  But  I  feel  most  of  all  that  k>  little  consideration  has  been  had 
for  the  public  business  and  the  interests  of  the  suitors  of  this 
court.  You  must  all  know  the  avocations  of  those  who  have  been 
named  as  commissioners  :  the  master  of  the  rolls  has  already  as 
much  business  as  he  can  conveniently  discharge ;  the  lord  chief 
justice  and  the  lord  chief  baron  have  their  several  avocations, 
which  must  prevent  their  attendance  in  the  court  of  chancery.  I 
amextremely  sorry  that  a  great  deal  of  business  will  in  conse* 
quence  be  lefl  undone,  which  ought  to  have  been  disposed  of  be- 
fore the  rising  of  the  court.    But  so  it  has  been  thought  fit 

"  And  now  I  have  only  to  say,  that  in  returning  to  the  country 
from  whence  I  came,  I  shall  be  most  happy  if  it  should  ever  be  in 
my  power  to  be  of  service  to  Ireland.  Ireland  will  always  have  a 
daim  upon  me ;  had  I  continued  in  the  commons  house  of  par- 
liament I  might  have  been  able  to  do  much  service :  in  the  other 
house  that  power  is  much  lessened ;  but  such  as  it  is  this  country 
may  ever  command  it. 

"  To  this  country  1  liave  the  highest  sense  of  obligation  :  I  do 
not  know  that  in  a  single  instance  I  have  experienced  any  thing 
but  kindness*  I  have  experienced  it  from  all  ranks  of  people 
without  exception. 

'*  Under  these  circumstances  I  retire  with  a  firm  conviction 
that  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  say  that  }  have  discharged  my 
duty  with  honest  and  conscientious  zeal,  to  the  extent  of  my  abi« 
lities ;  and  that  on  this  head  I  have  nothing  with  which  to  reproach 

myself/' 


I 

This  address^  pronounced  io  a  manner  extremely 
feeling  and  dignified^  excited  strong  and  universal 
sympathy.  After  a  pause  of  a  few  moments  the 
attorney-general  arose^  and  in  the  name^  and  by  the 
direction>  of  the  bar^  addressed  his  lordship  in  these 
words : 

*'  Thus  called  upon,  and  having  had  an  opportunity  of  conunu« 
nicating  with  a  great  majority  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar^  who 
have  practised  in  the  court  of  chancery  during  the  term  that  your 
lordship  has  presided,  I  feel  myself  authorised  to  express  their  aen« 
timents  on  this  occasion. 

"  We  have  a  just  sense,  my  lord,  of  those  endowments  which 
have  so  eminently  qualified  you  to  preside  in  a  court  of  equity. 

*'  Whilst  your  impartial  attention  has  secured  to  the  honest 
suitor  the  full  investigation  of  his  claims,  your  sagacity  and  pa^ 
tience  have  taken  away  firom  fraud  all  hope  of  impunity^  and  all 
pretext  for  complaint. 

'*  Wc  return  your  lordship  our  thanks  for  the  instruction  which 
we  have  received  in  attending  to  the  series  of  decisions,  by  which> 
during  a  period  of  four  years,  you  have  advanced  the  science 
which  we  profess. 

"  But  most  peculiarly,  and  from  our  hearts,  we  beg  leave  to 
make  our  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  uniform  courtesy  and 
kindness  which  we  have  experienced  from  you  In  the  discharge  of 
our  duty  at  your  lordship's  bar. 

'^  Uncjer  these  impressions  we  take  leave  of  your  lordship  -,  the 
consciousness  of  having  thus  well  discharged  tlie  duties  of  an  ele- 
vated and  important  situation  must  render  you  independant  of  our 
praise :  we  trust,  however^  that  this  sincere  tribute  of  esteem  and 
gratitude  which  is  now  oflered  to  your  lordship  will  not  be  deemed 
unacceptable." 

On  his  return  to  England  lord  Redesdale  repair- 
ed to  Bath  for  a  short  time^  in  consequence  of  a  se- 
vere indisposition^  arising  from  the  gout.     He  hM 
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liAce  recoYeied  his  heallh ;  and  we  find  him  lately 
joiDuig  in  an  atiuiaied*  opposition  to  some  of  the 
ac  ti  of  the  new  nunisfry . 


MRS.  CHARLES  KEMBLR 

THE  stage  is  one  of  the  yery  te^  i»tatio«s. if  ci'^ 
viltzed  society  wherefOA  a^oman  may  tentufe  ta 
standi  and  exhjyiiit  to  advantage .  the  tak^ts  - witti 
which  she  is  eodqWed*  T)ie  post  of  public  ac^ 
tion  properly  belongs  to  piani.  and  so  conicioua 
are  most  women  of  -their  general  weakneas>  thai 
they  are  found  ratker-to  shrink  from/ than  seek 
to  share^  his  toik^  Woman  is  well  pleased  to 
bear  the  Salique  kw  that  excludj^s  hes  frpm  the^ 
contests  of  the  bar^  thie  senate^  and  the.  field  >  yet 
she  does  not  wish  to  consign  herself  to  uttl^c  :belp«- 
lessness ;  to  he  left;  to  pine  and  perish^  shduld  tha 
fancy  of  man  (or  her  own  inclinations )  :not  allow, 
him  to  y*'  \me  and  ciKriih  her,"  by  waking  her' 
^^  bone  of  his  bone^  «nd  -flesh  of  his  flesh."  -  She 
looks  into  her  own  mind  for  stores ;  she  ilnds  abili«* 
tiei  there ^which must-have  a  use;  atid  she  eagerly 
determines  by  thtir.  exertion  to  snstaiti  hersilf^  a^nd  to . 
avoid  the  never^endiag pains  of  leaning  a  pooar  (and 
often  insulted )  dependant  on .  the  caprice  of  the 
world's  philanthropists. .    l 

For  young  women  of  thelbwer  classes  of  society 
servitude  is  open.;  and  manyt  a  happy  heart  heaves 
its  grateful  throbs  undtr  ^  around-eared  coif  and  a 
russet  gow0/'  '  But  w^t  is  prepaiied  ior  the  por* 
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tionless  daughters  of  ji^entlemen ;  of  cleigyoien>¥rli05e 
hard  fare  has  been  always  that  of  the  wiUemess ; 
•  of  soldiers^  who  have  bled  for  their  country;  of 
sailors^  whom  the  salt  deep  eoviers  ?  When  these 
unsheltered  orphans  are  left  to  the  worlds  what  is 
their  comfort  ?  Who  steps  forward  to  invite  them 
to  a  hwtie,  and  dry  their  tears  ?  .  Delicacy^  feeling, 
and  principle^  withhold  then  from  marrying  merely 
for  a  subsistence.  Disdaining^  nay  abhorring,  a 
traffic  of  themselves,  where  fitith  is  given  for  gold, 
they  lay  aside  timidity ;  and  with  a  virtuous  reso- 
lution l>egin  the  hard  labours  of  a  life  of  toil. 

From  this  order  of  women  arise  our  governesses, 
milliners,  mantua^m^ers,  and  sempstresses  of  every 
description;  and  those  female  geniuses  of  higher 
endowments,  who  devote  their  beauty^  youth,  and 
health,  to  ''the  midnight  lamp/'  Whilst  the  pensive 
moralist  leans  her  pale  cheek  upon  her  hand,  and 
throws  her  chaste  eyes  around  the  gloomy  walls  of 
her  solitude>  the  voice  of  feme  sounding  at  a  dis- 
tance has  no  charms  for  her.    She  sighs  forth« 
whisper  of  affection ;  for  the  consolation  of  a  friend : 
for  the  interfeMnce  of  some  stronger  wrta  than  her 
own  to  shield  her  from  the  world.    Woman  was 
created  to  admire,   man    to  be   admirable;   and 
wretched  is  she  who  is  forced  to  make  the  exchange,  v 
The  cold  atmosphere  of  Pkimassus  is  seldom  visited 
by  the  Loves;   they  like  to   flutter    their  tender 
wings  in  a  softer  climate ;  and  while  all  men  sacri- 
ike  to  the  Muses,  few  include  their  heart  in  the  ob- 
latibQ.    The  fair  yotery  of^  literature  is  left  to  her 
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pen,  her  books^  and  her  loneliness ;  for  she  does  not 
solicit  the  eye.  Her  personal  charms  '*  waste  their 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air;''  and  the  remembrance 
that  she  is  a  woman>  and  born  to  be  beloved,  is  lost 
in  the  conviction  that  she  is  an  author,  and  writes 
to  be  revered. 

It  is  not  so  with  genius  when  its  field  of  display 
is  the  stage.  There  beauty  may  exhibit  all  her  en- 
chantments in  the  most  attractive  positions.  The 
graces  of  a  fine  figure  and  lovely  jcountenance,  mo« 
tion,  voice,  look ;  every  part  of  the  harmoniously* 
constructed  form,  come  before  the  observer^  Tha 
splendours  of  talent  shine  out  around  this  body  of 
beauties ;  and  the  result  seizes  upon  the  senses,  aild 
by  a  magic  power  seems  to  disorder  the  brain,  and 
enchain  the  heart.  It  is  lovely  woman  whom 
they  behold  I  she  stands  forth  at  once  in  the  full 
luxuriance  of  her  charms,  clothed  witii  elegance, 
and  uttering  the  language  of  the  finest  souls  with 
all  the  advantages  of  action,  interest,  and  pathos. 
The  whole  forces  of  this  captivating  object  are  di- 
rected to  the  breast  of  man>  the  seat  of  taste  and  the 
passions ;  they  enter  there,  and  she  is  adored  as  a 
minor  divinity. 

The  consequences  which  follow  this  inflation  of 
applause  aie,  the  envy  of  the  unamiable  of  her  own 
sex,  and  the  libertine  advances  of  the  unworthy  of 
ours.  Hers  is  a  career  of  danger ;  she  has  no  soli- 
tude to  which  she  may  retire,  and  avoid  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  gorgon  and  the  satyr ;  detraction  pur- 
sues her  steps ;  and  the  spirit  of  libertinism,  dii- 
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guised  as  love  or  iriendship,  invades  the  remotest 
shades  of  her  repose.  To  be  known  to  have  been  in 
peril  gives  sufficient  premises  to  malice  to  con- 
clude that  ruin  has  eiisued.  Many  lovely  women 
have  lost  their  reputations  from  this  very  cause. 
Imperious  circumstances  having  placed  them  under 
temptations  to  deviate  from  the  right  patb>  they 
are  supposed  to  have  fallen.  To  be  put  to  trial, 
and  to  be  condemned^  afe  the  same  things  with  the 
generality  of  the  world.  It  is  enough  for  the  ma- 
lignant envier  of  youth,  beauty,  and  celebrity,  to 
liear  it  applauded,  to  see  it  attended  by  the  admira- 
'tlon  of  men  of  taste,  rank,  and  talents,  to  guess  that 
it  has  been  ieirayed.  If  the  malicious  do  not  sin- 
cerely believe  the  surmise,  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
.speak  as  if  they  did ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  the  circulator  of  a  cruel  tale  that 
did  nof  believe  it ;  for,  judging  by  their  own  hearts 
*(  which  we  are  all  apt  to  do ),  they  cannot  conceive 
the  possibility  of  being  virtuous  from  principle ;  of 
preserving  honour  at  the  expence  of  ambition,  and> 
hardest  trial  of  all,  of  love  ! 

Superiority  of  attractions  is  sufficient  to  provoke 
the  spleen  of  a  thousand  disappointed  coquets ;  and 
when  those  attractions  are  become  an  object  of 
public  conversation  ;  when  the  smiles  of  their  fair 
possessor  would  be  regarded  by  men  of  pleasure  as 
a  feather  in  their  cap  of  vanity  ;  these  men  are  in^ 
clincd  to  make  vain  boasts,  and  to  recount  favQurs 
which  they  never  received.  This  is  one  way  of  tar- 
liii^hing  a  bright  character  ;  and  the  other  is^  to  hum 
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and  ha,  BMi^hakethe  head,  attlie  virtue  which  pr^' 
£umptioD  has  found  to  be  iiojiffegnablf .     Unhappy 
pre-eminence  1  wh^n  the  height  oa  which  the  in- 
nocent stands  makes  her  only  aswf  r  aim  for  the  ar- 
row of  falsehood  t 

The  amiable  aod  celebr^ited  suli^t  of  these  me* 
moirs  is  a  living  instance  of  the  justice  of  these  r^ 
marks.  Charmiog  in  herself  and  admired  in  hef-* 
profession^  she  has  sometimes  felt  the  truth  of  Ba^ 
con's  observation^  that  ^  envy>  like  the  sun^  beats, 
hottest  ou  rising  grounds."  The  details  of  her 
bhuBieless  and  brilliant  life  will  verify  how  worthy 
she  is  of  the  general  respect  she  enjoys^  and,- of  the-, 
particular  esteem  of  some  of  the  first  female  chan 
racters  in  Great  Britain. 

Marie  Therese  De  Camp  was  born  on  .the  b{ink» 
of  the  Danube,  in  the  city  of  Vienna,  tibie  capital  of 
Auatriax  Her  parents  were,  persqns  of.  isespectabir* 
lity :  indeed,  on  her  father's  side;  her  ancestors 
were  noble ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  in^ufter-^ 
able  pride  of  her  great-grandfigther,  who  was  at  the. 
head  of  one  of  the  branches  of  tJKe  ^lebrated  fa- 
fliily  ^f  Fleury,  she  would  have  borne  that  name  asi 
her  right 

It  was  not  towards  her  that  this,  mit  of  paternal 
injustice '  was  primarily  exerted :  the  deed  was 
done  during  the  infancy  of  her  father,  Qeorge 
Louis ;  whose  mouther,  a  simple  i^ountry  girl,  and 
ttie  legal  wife  of  ypung  P^  Fleury,  being  left  a  wi- 
dow,  was  wro%ht  upon  by  her  proud  fathemin-laiaf' 
i»  9in]^  the  noUe  Dame  of  her  orphans  ia  that  ^ 
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her  own^  ^ich  was  De  Camp ;  and  so  resign  a( 
ODce  their  birth-right  and  rank  in  society.  Hard 
as  this  disinheritance  certainly  was^  the  simplicity 
and  weakness  of  their  mother  only  prematurely  did 
what  time  would  afterwards^  in  the  course  of  a  few 
rcvohing  years^  have  accomplished  by  force.  The 
revolution  in  France  would  have  robbed  them  of 
their  fortune  and  station  i  and  what  the  parental 
tenderness  of  the  high  De  Fleury  had  spared  might 
have  become  the  spoil  of  villains.  Poverty  and 
wretchedness  would  have  been  the  probable  end  of 
his  posterity,  who  now,  by  unpretending  industry, 
seem  to  have  spread  before  themselves  a  long  track 
of  comfort  and  happiness. 

The  young  George  Louis  (no  longer  De  Fleury, 
but  De  Camp  )  shewed  early  a  talent  for  music.    He 

« 

soon  excelled ;  and  as  his  proficiency  and  amiable 
manners  attracted  the  admiration,  and  conciliated 
the  regard,  of  his  neighbours,  a  more  general  attenr  ^ 
tion  was  excited.  The  fame  of  his  genius  spread 
abroad ;  amateurs  flocked  round  him ;  he  was  allured 
from  his  home,  and,  in  an  unlucky  hour,  was  met' 
by  some  of  those  dignified  tempters  who  find  nmch 
pleasure  in  drawing  high  talep^  iirto  the  snare  of 
dependance  and  desertion. 

Some  English  noblemen  meeting  Mons.  De  Camp 
at  Vienna  were  enraptured  with  his  abilities ;  and 
prevailing  with  him  and  his  young  wife  to  seek 
riches  in  England  (  which  they  profusely  promised 
him ),  he  accordingly  commenced  his  long  jour? 
jBkey,  and  arrived  in  London.    These  meq  Pleds^ 
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iheinielTeft  for  much ;  but  either  his  OM^n  diffidence^ 
or  their  '^  weak  faith/'  betrayed  his  fbrtunes ;  and 
lie  reaiaiaed  in  a  foreign  country  (though  his  merit 
yiftA  acknowledged  where  it  was  made  known )  a  se- 
cluded and  disappointed  man.  'The  blood  of  the  De 
Fleuries  could  not  be  reduced  to  flow  in  the  chan- 
nels of  dependance  and  flattery ;  and  in  the  meri- 
dian  of  ltfe«  with  every  innate  ability  of  charming 
the  pidblic^  and  acquiring  a  golden  celebrity  for 
hinuelf^  he  resigned  all  hopes  of  a  prosperity  which 
must  be  bought  by  adulation,  and  relfared  alt<^ether 
lirom  the  world.  A  deep  pensiveness  obscured  his 
mtnd>  and  made  him  lose  those  precious  hours  in  re- 
gret, and  deyising  means  of  returning  to  Germany, 
which  ought  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  rearing 
of  an  infant  family,  that  now  looked  up  to  him  for 
education  and  support. 

-  His  amiable  wife  observed  his  melancholy  with 
•orrow ;  but  young  as  she  was,  she  perceived  it  was 
her  duty  to  counteract  its  effects  on  her  children ; 
and  with  unceasing  attention  she  laboured  to  put 
herself  and  them  in  a  way  of  making  up  to  him  fyr 
the  frowns  of  fortune. 

The  liftle  Therese,  the  eldest  of  her  children,  be- 
ing of  a  sprightly  disposition,  quick  apprehension, 
and  a  light  agile  figure,  was,  at  the  age  of  six  years, 
placed  on  the'  stage  of  the  Operar>house,  fo  sustaip 
the  parts  of  Cupids^  and  other  fitiry  personages,  in 
the  ballets  of  that  Armidean  palace.  The  graces 
of  her  infant  form,  and  the  vivacity  of  her  action, 
were  so  entirely  natural,  so  little  indebted  to  art. 
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that  the  deceived  spectator  might  have  supposed,  as 
she  flew  over  the  stage  fluttering  her  tiny  wings,. and 
bending  her  little  bow  with  arch  dexterity,  that  he 
was  transported  to  Paphos,  and  following  the  airy 
flight  ofthe  wanton  god  of  delightful  mischief. 

The  fashionable  theatre  of  Mons.  Le  Texier  was 
so  envious  of  H^e  possession  of  this  versatile  little 
creature^  that  every  means  were  made  use  of  to  per- 
suade her  to  lend  it  a  share  of  her  attractions.  She 
complied ;  and  performed^  in  the  most  interesting 
manner^  the  sweet  Zelie  of  Madame  De  Genlis.  Ber 
side^  this  enlargement  of  her  occupations  shed^nce^ 
.  at  the  Circus ;  and  by  the  reconnnendation  of  hi^ 
royal  highness  the  priiice  of  Wales  waff  engaged  by 
Mr.  Colman>  for  the  little  theatre  fn  ttie  Haymarket. 
Her  first  appearance  there  was  made  in  the  ballet 
of  Jamie's  Return.  Her  royal  patron  was  delighted 
with  her  performance;  and  continued  his  approba* 
tioQ  of  b6r.  rising  talents  as  they  dawned  through 
the  various  characters  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
Richard  the  Thirdj  the  Page  in.  the  Orphan,  and 
pther  youthful  personifications;  -which  unfolded 
her  genius,  and  gradually  established  her  name. 

When  she  was  about  twelve  y^ars  old  she  was 
engaged  by  Mr.  King,  the  then  acting-manager  of 
Drury-lane^  for  that  theatre.  But  the  joy  of  our 
young  actress,  on  her  elevation,  was  soon  diecked 
}}y  a  severe  blow,  the  death  of  her  father.  He  died 
at  the  enrly  age  of  thirty,  leaving  his  youfi^  wife;, 
p.  son,  and  three  daughters,  almost  entirely  depend 
f^lt  on  l^e  sal^r^  of  the  little  Therese. 
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.  The  (di«ract9r,t)iat  she  ep6ne4  "with  at  Diiirj* 
laDe  was  Julie^  in  the  charming  opera  of  Richard 
Qgiir  de  Lfan ;  aod  it  wal  a  faiths  cpecimen  of 
ihe  powors  with  which  ahe  ailei^wards  developed 
all  the  bewitching  myatecies  of  the  eomic  Muse. 
But  to  prepare  herself  far  thatTao^  of  consequence 
to  which  her  ambition  aspired/  she  saw  that  she 
ipuflt  study  much ;  for  many  accomplishments  were 
necessary^  Nature  had  done  its  part^  in  giving  her 
im  expressive  cast  of  features^  illumioed  with  aa 
eye  of  fire;  and  none  cs^n  forget  the  luxuriant 
mantle  of  Rouen  hair^  which  used  to  flow  over  her 
graceful  figure  dovrn  to  the  very  feet,  until  the 
hand  of  fa/^ion,  envious  of  such  a  rare  ornamei^ 
concealed  it  in  braids.  Her  shape  was  exquisite  ; 
and  her  movements^  modified  into  '^  varied  grace** 
by  the  taste  of  D'Egville  and  Laboricj  gave  her 
every  advantage  of  the  most  studied  dancer.  She 
was  taught  music  and  singing  by  the  best  masters ; 
and  by  her  proficiency  in  these  two  arts^  she  gra« 
dually  got  possession  of  all  the  avenues  that  led  to 
the  most  prominent  characters  that  sung  or  danced. 
Her  knowledge  of  the  English,  French, .  and  Ita* 
lian,  languages,  was  acquired  :under  the  immediette 
auspices  of  several  women  of  rank,  who  took  de* 
light  in  assistii^  this  [^  sweet  rose  of  the  wildef  ness 
left  on  its  stalk!''  to  raise  its  drooping  head,  to 
dierish  its  beauties,  and  expand  its  odours  to  the 
world.  The  accomplished  viscountess  Percival  was 
one  of  the  most  earnest  and  active  of  these  fostering 
teaches.;  and  since  has  been  ever  enrolled  by  miss 
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Dc  Camp  as  one  of  her  most  esteemed  and  fastest 
friends. 

The  late  duchess  of  Argyle  ( wh<^  personal  at- 
tractions were  once  the  wonder  of  Europe),  with 
her  beautiful  daughters  and  niece,  were  happy  to 
have  the  interesting  Therese  often  at  Argjle-house  ; 
to  see  her  spor^ivie  acting ;  and  to  hear  her  repeat, 
with  astoqishing  precision,  passi^s  from  the  best 
dramatic  poets.  When  time  and  practice  had  elevat- 
ed miss  De  Camp  to  tivs  highest  rank  in  the  theatre, 
and  her  prudent  and  amiaMe  coi^jict  made  her  re- 
spected bj  persons  of  all  stations,  these  illustrious 
and  charming  ladies  did  not  iail,  at  all  opportuni- 
ties, to  express  their  pleasure  at  the  deseryed  success 
of  their  young  fayourite. 

In  the  summernseason  of  1793  miss  De  Camp  was 
prevailed  upon  by  Mr.  Johnstone  (for  his  benefit) 
to  undertake  to  play  the  part  of  Macheath  to  his 
Zucj/  and  old  Bannister's  l^ottjf.  Loud  t^pplAUses 
followed  this  monstrous  cast  of  characters.  Miss  De 
Camp  acted  with  discrimination  and  spirit.  The 
public  were  pleased,  were  intoxicated :  every  lip 
moved  in  gay  approval  of  the  sprightly  little  cap- 
tain. It  was  well ;  at  least  the  character  was  well 
dressed,  well  sung,  and  well  acted ;  and  well  in  miss 
De  Camp,  who,  in  taking  the  part,  merely  complied 
wifh  one  of  the  many  caprices  which  her  profession 
is  obliged  to  submit  to.  But  such  absurd,  unquali- 
fied, and  reiterated,  testimonies  of  approbation^ 
were  not  well  in  the  public. 

In  assuming  the  male  garb  miss  De  Camp  did  no 
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mitriige  to  her  modesty.  There  is  no  more  necessity 
in  reason  to  interdict  the  women  of  England  from 
wearing  the  usual  close  habit  of  a  man>  than  there 
is  against  the  men  in  Turkey  for  usurping  the  com* 
mon  gaiments  of  women^  and  apparelling  them* 
aelyes  in  petticoats.  Distinctions  of  dress  are  laws 
of  custom  only ;  and  by  the  custom  of  seeing  the 
limbs  of  one  ser  displayed^  and  those  of  the  other 
always  concealed^  ideas  of  decency  and  indecency  be* 
come  attached  to  the  obeying  or  disobeying  of  these 
ciontoqas.  Hence,  in  the  north  of  Europe^  a  female 
adapting  any  piirt  of  the  male  attire  is  accused  as 
an  infrii^er  of  a  prpper  laWj  and  conde^ified  as 
having  made  |i  breach  in  modesty.  When  vanity  is 
the  mover  in  the  assumption  of  any  unusual  garb ; 
when  a  wpnutn,  at  its  command^  steps  out  of  the 
common  mode,  and  intrudes  upon  the  fashions  of 
the  eth^  sex,  either  in  gait,  mann^^  or  appareh 
she  renders  herself  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  inde- 
licacy, nay,  of  impudence ;  and  must  of  course  be 
shunned  by  the  women,  and  despised  by  the  men. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  fair  representer  of  Captain 
Macheaih^  she  who^  by  the  hard  enforcements  of 
obligation,  w^  constrained  to  shew  the  entire  sym* 
metry  of  her  little  form,  from  the  period  when  she 
personified  Cupids  and  Sylphs,  till  she  gradually 
approached  maturity,  through  the  various  male  cha-r 
racters  of  pages,  genii,  &c. ;  she  could  not,  with 
i^ny  justice,  have  been  accused  of  outraging  licr  own 
modesty,  or  even  decorum,  in  putting  on  the  cha- 
racter of  Captain  Macheaih.     We  repeat^  she  did 
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wdl  in  two  instances :  she  und^ook  an  arduous 
part  to  serve  a  brotber-performer^  aoii  she  accom- 
plished what  she  undertook.  But  did  her  audience 
TioeU^  to  toad  her  with  applauses  in  the  theatre ;  to 
speak  with  ardour  of  the  delightful  actress^  and 
yet  bhune  her  for  giving  occasion  for  that  pleasure  ? 
Inconsistent^  ungrateful  pubKc  I  Libertine  even  m 
jour  most  innocent  amusement !  While  you  ap^ 
plaud^  you  blame ;  while  your  praises  seduce^  your 
rigour  condemns !  Every  lover  of  female  delicacy ; 
<of  the  timid  step^  the  downcast  eye^  and  blushing 
cheek ;  of  int^esting,  virtuous,  and  patient,  woman^ 
must  deprecate  the  prevalence  of  the  taste  whicU 
unsexes  females,  and  puts  them  in  the  place  of  men, 
on  our  different  stages.  They  are  ex<iused ;  but  the 
public,  who  declare .  a  more  lively  admiration  of 
them  while  under  metamorphose  than  when  they 
appear  as  natyre  had  intended  ;  and  the  mercenary 
authors  who  write  to  gratify  so  vicious  a  &ncy,  are 
unpardonably  to  blame.  The  actress  herself  i& 
pledged  to  take  whatever  character  the  manager  as^ 
signs  to  her ;  and  she  is  no  more  reprehensible  for 
appearing  as  Sir  Harry  WUdair^  or  Captain  Mao- 
Tieath,  than  the  soldier  would  be  when  he  obeys  his 
commander's  extravagant  orders,  and  striven  to  seize 
some  post  that  is  out  of  his  line,  and  beyond  his 
powers.  The  soldier  forfeits  no  honour  in  the  re- 
pulse ;  the  disgrace  falls  upon  bis  general.  The 
actress  loses  no  virtue  by  appearing  without  the 
gatt^  of  modesty ;  they  who  called  her  forth,  and 
they  who  hailed  her  approach,  are  the  culprits ; 
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tiley  fifand  at  the  bur  of  ijijiiied  delicacy ;  it  i&  ihsy 
wktf  ^tQxxk  nomtiu  in  tlsius  tearing  0ff  her  veil,  and 
•dtting  her  kefor«  the  multitude. 

Necessity  ocnomiands  «Yerj  tbiog,  except  virtne 
{fdr  virtue  is  impeffiaU  and  otfiu  nm  superior  under 
feeaven) ;  and  therefiMre,  in  obedience  to  neceflfiitj> 
women  go  on  the  stige ;  and,  as  a  consequepce^ 
they  muit- obey  the  lawful  dixeetioiia  of  themina* 
ger.  Sometimes  to  assume  the  male  dresa  is  one 
taode  (<faough  a  lamentable  one)  of  this  obedience; 
and  when  the  world  (who  entice,  and  afterwards 
upbraid)  reproach  the  fiiir  Proteus,  she  may  justly 
parallel  her  own  case,  and  their  malice,  with  that  of 
Ae  Roman  girl  and  her  mother.  The  stovy  is  re- 
lated by  one  of  our  modern  traveUera ;  and  the  in- 
cident happened  at  Rome.  He  called  one  mornii^ 
at  the  door  of  a  celebrated  painter  in  that  city*  An 
old  woman  and  a  lovely,  youiig 'creature  were  com- 
ing out  at  the  aame  tinfie  that  he  entered.  When 
lie  was  shewn  into  the  artist's  room^  be  found  htm 
employed  on  the  picture  of  a  Venus  rising  from  the 
iea.  In  the  face  of  the  goddess  he  instantly  recog* 
niaed  the  features  of  the  young  beauty  who  had 
passed  him  in  the  portico.  .  . 

^'  The  whole  of  the  figure  i»  done  from  her,''  said 
the  painter ;  '^  and  she  is  gone  now  only  to  take 
some  refreshment :  she  will  return  immediately  that 
I  n»y  finish  it" 

The  Englishman  was  shocked,  as  well  as  asto- 
nished, when  he  understood  that  the  old  woman 
who  accompanied  her  was  her  mother ;  and  that 
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she  b^  t>rop4Med  (his  exhSiition  6f  her  dMi|^hter  to 
the  piinter.  A  short  tinae  after  the  artist  wtthdiew 
on  the  summons  of  some  visitants ;  attd  while  tha 
traveller  stood  gazing  on  the  picture  the  pair  re- 
entered. At  the  sight  of  the  mother  leading  in  the 
young  creature^  as  Iphigenia  was  led  to  sacrifite, 
he  condemned  the  action  rather  rou^y ;  and  called 
tueh  display  of  her  daughter's  person  by  the  harsh 
name  of  prostUtUian. 

''  We  are  poor ;  we  were  perishing ;"  replied  the 
old  woman  mildly :  *'  she  would  not  see  her  mother 
die  >  and  to  sore  her  from  proMtUuiion  I  thus  expose 
her  person// 

The  reason  was  Just ;  the  remedy  was  horrible. 
But  it  ought  to  teach  us  candour^  caution^  and  gen-^ 
tlenessj  in  sifting  the  motives  and  relations  of  ac* 
tions^  before  we  put  the  worst  construction  upon 

0 

what  may  possibly  deserve  the  best» 

Violent  remedies  are  generally  dangerous.  This 
woman's  way  of  curing  poverty  was  as  perilous  as 
any  that  could  have  been  devised.  The  stage^  from 
its  many  ditegreeables^  and  the  despotic  powers  of 
its  rulers^  is  far  from  being  a  station  of  safety^  either 
for  the  character  or  the  feelings.  The  feeling  of 
delicacy  is  wounded^  as  was  before  said^  when  a 
woman  is  constrained  to  appear  as  a  man:  and 
therefore  the  authors  of  these  monstrous  transfer^ 
mations  ( if  they  mean  to  be  honest  men)  in  vain 
plead  the  public  taste  in  their  favour  ( a  tatte  for 
vice  can  never  make  vice  virtue) ;  in  vain  appeal  to 
the  plays  of  Shakspeare  a)i  an  authority.    If  they 
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do  not  ^produce  such  credentials  on  the  presump^ 
tion  of  having  an  ignorant  jury  >.  they  must  be  igno«* 
nmt  them^eives^  else  they  would  know  that  the  wit^ 
ness  they  hsuve  brotightt  forward  will  give  evidence 
on  the  other  side.  Shakspeare  must  ever  speak 
for  nature.  There  were  no  female  actresses  on  the 
stage  during  the  reign  of  £Uzabeth ;  and  to  avoid 
unnatural  assumptions  of  a.  different  sex^  he  put  as 
many  of  his  female  characters^  as  the  management 
of  his  plot  would  allow^  into  the  habits  of  meu.  As 
boys  were  to  personate  his  Imogen^  Viola>  Ro:a  • 
iind^  &c.  he  preferred  humouring  Nature^  before 
the  egregious  absurdity  of  forcing  her  to  a  grotesque 
compliance  with  his  own  fancy. 

Miss  De  Camp  has  filled  several  parts  resembUog 
these  with  great  credit  to  herself;  and  as  she  has 
been  used  to  male  gartneots  alaiost  as  much  as  to 
her  own^  she  moves  with  ease  and  grace^  when 
most  other  women  would  be  constrained  and  awL- 
wa]rd« 

The  character  in  this  class>  in  modern  comedj, 
which  is  most  interesting^  and  the  least  oflSsnsively 
dressed^  is  that  of  Julio  in  Deqf  and  Dumb.    The ' 
performance^  manner^  and  habits  are  those  of  a 
French  youth  to  a  perfect  illusion. 

French  sensibility  is  active  and  evanescent :  Eng- 
lish sensibility  is  quiet,  thoughtful,  and  lasting. 
The  exiled  heir  of  a  British  fiunily,  returning  to  the 
mansion  of  his  fathers^  the  home  of  his  infancy, 
mmongst.the  friends  whom  he  had  loved,  and  the  re- 
l«tipns  who  had  betrayed  him,  would  have  beec 
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o^«:t¥lieInied  with  sorrow&il  recoliections ;  AjA 
standing  pemively^  meditatii^  on  what  was  pi^t, 
he  would  scarcely  have  eyes  for  the  present^  or  any 
wishes  for  the  future.  The  soul  beiag  struck>  would 
maintain  its  ground  in  silence  and  immobility.  But 
the  Frenchman  being  the  actor>  tears^  sudden  gusts 
of  passioD>  a  prompt  motion,  and  ready  cognisance 
of  every  surrounding  object^  would  pourtray  the 
fondj.  but  versatile,  spirit ;  and  such  did  miss  De 
Camp  make  the  character  of  JuUo. 

Hjfpolita,  in  She  would  and  she  would  not,  she 
manages  with  much  judgment  and  feminine  pro- 
priety. There  are  others  also  which  acquire  new 
graces  in  her  hands :  but  when  the  respectable  and 
charming  woman  is  degraded  to  play  the  jockey  in 
buckskins>  a 'whip  and  jacket;  when  girt  up  in  a 
tecmit's  Uniform  she  is  made  to  go  through  the 
fol^nual  exercise  before  -a  shouting  and  vulgar  mob> 
the  eye  of  delicacy  turns  away^  and  that  of  friend- 
ship closes  on  the  scene.  When  such  low  and  gross 
chartMsters  are  to  be  performed  on  the  stage,  let 
tliose  take  them  who  have  abandoned  all  claim  to 
respect ;  and  if  there  be  no  such  actresses  in  our 
Hieatres,  let  there  be  no  such  plays  in  our  theatres. 

The  talents  of  miss  De  Camp  shoot  far  beyond 
such  indecorous  and  disgusting  representations. 
The  womto  who  performs  Lucy  in  the  Beggar's 
Opera,  with  a  truth,  precision,  and  spirit,  that  can* 
not  be  excelled,  need  not  be  reduced  to  the  legerde- 
main of  Macheaih  to  acquire  celebrity. 

Miss  De  Camp  is  particularly  happy  in   filling 


iStkme  lines  of  comedy  where  vivacity  is  to  be  united 
Wilii  elegance ;  and  in  those  hallets  which  require 
taste  and  idterest  to  be  added  to  splendid  scenery 
and  busy  action. 

The  faifj  versiBitilei  heroiiie  of  the  Pnz^ ;  Miss 
Sterling  I  MariUy  in  0/  Age  Tomorrow ;  many  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Crouch's  characters>  and  most  of  sig- 
.  nora  Storace's^  are  well  placed  in  miss  De  Camp's 
hands.  She  possesses  a  person  and  manner  that 
would  impart  new  charms  to  such  parts  as  JMitia 
Hardy,  in  the  Belle's  Stratagem;  and  Miss  Hard- 
castle,  in  She  stoops  to  conquer.  Her  style  of  dress 
is  excellent ;  and  her  imitation  of  the  prevalent 
classes  of  our  women  of  fashion  critically  true. 

Her  personification  of  the .  languishing  and 
treacherous  coquette  in  the  Fashionable  Friends  ( a 
play  that  was  condemned  the  third  night  of  its  re- 
presentation)^ was  an  exact  copy  from  a  very  pro- 
minent rank  in  high  life.  That  graceful^  whimsi- 
eal,  and  chaste  gaiety  which  adorned  the  models 
whence  Mrs.  Abington  and  miss  Farren  drew  their 
delightful  lady  JBebs,  lady  Bdls,  lady  Townleys,  &c. 
are  now  very  seldom  seen. 

The  revolution  of  mannei^  which  the  revolution 
in  France  spread  over  all  Europe,  even  to  the  very 
centre  of  its  courts^  produced  laxity  on  one  side^ 
and  an  extreme  stiffness  on  the  other.  Urbanity^ 
modesty^  politeness^  and  the  graces^  seemed  to  fly 
before  anarchy^  impudence^  and  effrontery^  and  all 
the  wild  variety  of  rudenesses.  The  really  civilized 
and  worthy  took' alarm  at  this ;  and  the  bond  of  di- 
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vision  was  drawn  very  tight.  Women  are  now 
either  too  facile  in  yielding  their  conversation  to 
inen>  or  too  reserved  in  withholding  it.  Unamiable 
as  a  cold  demeanour  may  seem,  they  who  adopt 
it  know  that  it  is  one  means  of  defending  that 
ground  of  respectability  on  which  the  female  cha- 
racter rests.  When  men  cease  to  regard  women 
with  that  reverence  which  restrains  them  from  at- 
tempting personal  freedoms  ;  and  when>  instead  of 
the  bow  of  salutation,  and  polite  inquiry  after 
health,  the  rough  seizure,  shake  by  the  hand,  and 
familiar  ''  How  d'ye  do  ?''  are  substituted ;  to  repel 
such  impertinence  a  chilling  and  distant  air  must  b« 
worn.  Could  the  lovely  sex  freeze  the  coxcombs 
into  lumps  of  ice,  and  transport  them  to  the  North 
seas,  they  might  find  much  congenial  society 
amongst  the  bears  of  the  polar  star.  In  short,  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  woman  of  delicacy  to  sacrifice  tlie 
softer  graces  of  the  gentle  queen  of  beauty,  when 
called  upon,  to  assume  in  their  place  the  severer 
mien  of  a  Diana>  whose  dignity  will  not  brook  in- 
trusion. Such  curbs  in  the  hand  of  the  fair  are 
highly  requisite  to  preserve  public  decorum  and 
private  happiness.  The  decent  reserves  which  are 
maintained  between  the  sexes  hold  them  in  their 
proper  stations  and  distances.  But  when  the  ap- 
proach is  not  only  made  close,  but  with  a  shock,  all 
the  roughnesses  and  defpxmities  of  each  aie  disco- 
vered and  felt.  An  ugly  equality  is  introduced  ;  a 
disgusting  familiarity  ;  and  where  ugliness  and  dis*% 
gust  cohabit,  love  is  ^mothcared  in  the  cradle.     No^ 
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thing  80  pure  can  exist  in  contaminated  air ;  and 
the  breath  of  his  nurses  is  pestilence.  There  is  a 
sprite  (who  sometimes  assumes  the  name  of  the 
"  gentle  god  of  soft  desires" ),  a  serpent-formi  the 
detestable  anteros!  He  may  be  engendered  in  the 
fog ;  for  his  food  is  poison^  and  his  touch  is  more 
baneful  than  the  plague  :  it  gives  inquietude^  mi^ 
iery^  contempt^  and  death. 

High  life  presents  very  few  lady  Graces  who  dare 
to  look  over  the  bulwarks  by  which  they  are  forced 
to  embattle  themselves.  Impudence  points  his  ar^ 
row  on  one  side^  and  detraction  levels  her  sling  on 
the  other.  To  avoid  these  united  foes  they  must 
manage  their  personal  advantages  '^soberly.**  They 
must  be  beautiful^  accomplished^  and  beloved^  with- 
out appearing  conscious  of  possessing  any  one  of 
these  endowments.  A  lovely  and  modest  woman  of 
fashioq  is  now  engaged  in  a  defensive  war  against 
half  the  world ;  against  those  who  would  dare  to 
seize  on  her  smiles  as  they  would  a  prey  ;  and  those 
who  envy  tbe  power  which  her  smiles  possess.  Nay 
more^  she  has  her  own  natural  ingenuousness  to 
contend  with ;  which  would  incline  her  to  the  in-^ 
nocent  sportiveness  of  youth,  to  a  delightful  confi-» 
dence  in  the  honour  of  her  associates^  and  the  co^r^ 
teous  kindness  of  their  heaKs. 

These  modes  have  passed  away  ;  and  the  present 
state  of  the  stage  ( which  is  the  mirror  of  the  times ) 
shews  that  they  have.  What  are  all  the  fine  ladies 
of  our  modern  plays,  our  lady  Seraphina:<,  Zephyr 
irMas^  &c.  &c.  but  a  race  of  flippant^  g^So'^^^ff^ 
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flirts  ?  or  of  vapourish,  intriguing,  and  dangerous 
coquets,  with  Cupid's  bow  in  one  hand,  and  the 
dice-box  in  the  other  ?  Such  characters,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  heart,  cannot  excite  interest: 
hence  the  source  of  amusement  must  be  drawn  from 
other^prings ;  and  in  place  of  good  writing,  versa- 
tility of  character,  and  vivacity  of  plot,  we  have 
stale  jokes,  Irish  bulls,  fine  scenery,  and  processions, 
in  abundance. 

Notwithstanding  the  insipidity  of  these  plays  and 
farces,  the  talents  of  miss  De  Camp  have  always 
contrived  to  give  some  charms  to  the  scene.  Her 
person,  playfulness,  and  enlivening  expression  of 
countenance,  do  that  for  the  author  which  he  faik 
to  do  for  himself;  and  while  we  applaud  the  ac- 
tress, we  cannot  but  regret  that  she  has  not  parts  to 
perform  more  suited  to  her  powers  and  taste. 

The  accomplishments  of  lier  mind  do  not  stop  at 
*the  stage:  she  writes  well;  and  though  First 
Faults  (her  earliest  literary  work)  produced  her 
much  vexation,  her  friends  give  the  dramatic 
world  reason  to  hope  that  her  pen  may  yet  en- 
rich it. 

While  this  charming  woman  pleases  the  public 
by  her  imitative  geniu;,  the  real  virtues  of  her  own 
character  render  her  family  happy,  and  delight  her 
friends.  Her  tuition  and  influence  placed  her  only 
broiher,  Mr.  Vincent  De  Camp,  on  the  stage,  and 
secured  for  him  a  good  engagement  in  Drury-lane. 
She  obtained  a  similar  situation  for  her  sister  Ade- 
laide,  ia  the  nortU  of  England,  \vhere  die  plajeA 
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many  seasons  with  great  success  in  the  theatres  of 
Mr.  Tate  Wilkinson  and  Mr.  Stephen  Kemble ;  and 
she  is  now  engaged  at  Covent-garden  theatre^  along 
with  her  exemplary  relative. 

Miss  De  Camp  remained  a  firm  support  of  the 
decaying  fortunes  of  Drury-lane^  under  all  its  ac- 
cumulated distresses.  No  temptations  from  the  ri- 
val theatre  could  induce  her  to  desert  what  she  con* 
sidered  as  the  fostering  soil  of  her  genius.  From 
this  stationary  engagement  (which  had  lasted  from 
infancy  to  youths  and  from  youth  to  womanhood) 
she  occasionally  made  theatrical  excursions  to  the 
different  watering-places  along  the  sea-coast^  and 
particularly  to  Weymouth^  where  she  became  a 
great  favourite  with  the  royal  family.  She  also  vi- 
sited the  norths  as  one  of  those  dramatic  stars  which, 
in  the  language  of  the  theatre^  are  invoked  to  attract 
the.  wearied  audience  of  a  country  company, 

The  fatigue  consequent  on  these  frequent  jour-^ 
neys^  with  other  circumstances^  conspired  to  injure 
her  health ;  and  thi^  valuable  young  woman^  whose 
filial  piety  and  virtuous  conduct  were  the  admira^ 
tion  of  all  who  knew  her^  was  reduced  to  the  point 
of  death.  Her  physicians  ordered  her  to  France 
during  the  late  peace :  she  complied  with  their  ad  \ 
vice^  and  returned  convalescent. 

But  a  renewal  of  the  same  avocations  and  toils 
produced  several  relapses ;  and^  once  or  twice^  the 
public  have  been  on  the  point  of  losing  a  most  erti- 
mable  actress  and  member  of  society.  The  friendis 
af  miss  De  Camp  ( amongst  whom  she  numbers  some 
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of  the  most  respectable  female  characters  in  Bn^« 
land)  sincerely  rejoiced  in  her  recovery  from  so 
many  perilous  attacks.  And  last  winter  the  charm* 
ing  Tberese  looked  more  animated^  and  more  cap- 
tivating^ than  ever  in  the  sprightly^  busy^  and 
^musing,  character  of  Morgiana,  in  the  Forty 
Thieves. 

At  the  close  of  the  season  the  managers  of  Co- 
vent-garden  again  attempted  to  remove  so  attractive 
nn  auxiliary  from  their  opponent.  Her  fidelity  had 
not  met  vi^ith  its  reward^  for  she  saw  others  occupy 
what  ought  to  have  been  her  stations  ;  and  consent* 
}ng  at  last  to  increase  the  strength  of  her  proffered 
lillietf^  she  accepted  an  engagement ;  and  now  fills, 
with  ease  and  dignity,  her  rank  in  that  theatre  as 
the  first  comic  actress. 

Soon  after  she  signed  her  articles  with  Messrs. 
Harris  and  Kemble,  she  gave  her  hand  to  Mr. 
Charles  Kemble;  whose  elegant  manners^  irre- 
proachable character,  graceful  talents,  and  long  at- 
tachment, had  every  claim  to  the  honour  and  happi« 
liess  of  being  her  husband, 


LORD  SOMERVILLE, 

IT  was  the  opinion  of  a  writer  exquisitely  skilled 
in  the  human  mind,  that  no  man  undervalued  anti- 
quity of  descent  but  he  ^>ho  wanted  it.  The  French 
revolution  perhaps,  during  its  enthusiastic  flightii, 
pensioned  a  temporary  infringement  of  this  inbred 
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lentiment  of^ancestorial  pride;  and  we  read  of  a 
noble  of  a  very  aacieqt  house>  at  that  frantic'peru)d> 
wbo  actually  made  interest  with  a  butcher  for  the 
grant  of  a  claim  of  consanguinity.  That,  however^ 
was  the  grand  era  of  deviations  from  general  rules  ; 
and  we  believe  that  the  sentiment  of  which  we  speaks 
will  never  cease  to  have  a  preponderating  influence 
in  the  mind  of  man  :  the  source  indeed^  in  some 
men^  of  a  barren  and  obtrusive  vanity ;  in  others^  of 
a  magnanimous  and  generous  pride^  which  6timu<> 
lates  te  the  noblest  actions. 

Few  families  have  higher  claims  of  this  nature  to 
boasts  than  that  of  the  noble  person  whose  cba* 
racter  and  public  conduct  we  have  undertaken  to 
pourtray  to  his  approving  countrymen.  The  family 
of  de  SomermUe  settled^  at  a  very  remote  period^  in 
Normandy,  giving  their  name  to  a  village  in  that 
country,  near  Ebreux,  where  their  property  laid, 
and  according  to  ancient  tradition,  were  of  Roman 
origin.  Gualtier  de  Somerville,  afterwards  sir  Wal- 
ter, in  England,  was  one  of  the  great  Norman  chief- 
tains who  accompanied  William  in  his  expedition 
to  this  country,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  Conqueror 
with  large  grants  of  land  in  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land. One  of  these,  the  barony  in  Staffordshire, 
was  held  by  a  tenure  similar  to  that  of  Dunmow  in 
Essex.  Somerville  Aston,  in  Gloucestershire,  the 
title  to  which  is  antecedent  to  any  existing  records, 
and  which  has  been  enjoyed  in  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession by  the  family,  was  bequeathed,  with  certain 
other  estates,  by  the  celebrated  poet  Somerville,  the 
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last  of  the  English  branchy  to  James^  the  twenty^fiftli 
lord^  great-grandfather  to  the  present. 

The  family  of  Somerville,  in  the  course  of  se- 
veral centuries  from  their  establishment  in  this  coun- 
try^ spread  themselves  into  both  Scotland  and  Tre« 
land ;  in  the  former  of  which  it  is  at  this  day  very 
numerous.     The  date  of  their  settlement  in  Ireland 
is  uncertp,in.     The  heads  of  this  house  have^^  for 
many  centuries^  had  landed  possessions  in  both  those 
countries^  but  the  peerage  was  obtained  in  Scotland. 
Their  emigration  to  Scotland  was^  perhaps^  occa- 
sioned by  the  following  accident.     One  of  them^ 
during  the  reign  of  the  Plantagenets^  in  consequence 
(»f  some  homicidal  irregularity,  so  frequent  in  those 
turbulent  times,  was  necessitated  to  fly  to  the  norths 
where  he  was  received  with  distinction^  and  highly 
promoted  by  the  Scottish  king.     As  has  been  ob- 
served, the  old  English  branch  of  the  family  became 
extinct  in  the  poet,  when  the  inheritance  falling  to 
the  immediate  ancestors,  of  tlie  present  lord^  they 
were  induced  again  to  ^tdopt  this  country  as  their 
chief  residence,  after  a  lapse  of  so  many  ages. 

The  present  John  lord  Somerville  was  born  in 
the  year  1765,  in  the  viciiiity  of  Fitzhead,  Somer- 
setshire, where  the  family*-estate  lies.  He  received 
the  rudiments  of  education  at  Harrow^school,  un^ 
der  Dr.  Heath  ;  whence  he  was  removed  to  Peter-- 
borough,  continuing  there  three  years,  under  the 
care  of  a  private  tutor.  His  education  was'  after- 
wards completed  at  St.  John's,  Cambridge^,  where  h(i 
took  the  honorary  degree  of  master  of  ^rts* 
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'  In  the  year  1785,  or  1786,  with  the  intent  of 
ixtaking  the  usual  continental  tour,  he  spent  the 
winter  at  Nice  in  Provence ;  he  afterwards  sailed  in 
company  with  the  late  duke  of  Bedford,  on  board 
the  Trusty  flag-ship,  for  Leghorn.  These  young' 
nobles  having  made  the  tour  of  Italy,  returned 
through  Switzerland,  and  passed  on  to  Paris,  where^ 
as  the  centre  of  attraction,  they  remained  during 
the  allotted  period  of  their  time  upon  the  continent. 
To  whatever  degree  they  might  indulge  in  the  una- 
Toidable  dissipation  of  that  metropolis  of  enchant- 
ments, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  active 
minds  were  equally  intent  on  the  more  solid  and  ra- 
tional enjoyments  which  Paris  has  also  to  bestow; 
and  that  there  the  foundation  was  laid,  of  that 
knowledge  of  the  world,  for  v^bich  both  of  them 
have  since  been  so  highly  distinguished.  There  also 
wa6  matured  that  juvenile  attachment  between  these 
two  friends  destined  to  similar  public  pursuits^ 
which  never  cooled  or  ceased,  but  with  the  life  of  the 
';fllustrious  duke. 

Returned  to  his  own  country,  Mr.  Someryille  fix* 
ed  his  permanent  residence  on  his  native  soil,  in  So- 
mersetshire. Unfortunately,  on  his  coming  .of  age,  a 
question  arose,  not  indeed  as  to  his  right,  but  as  to 
the  conditions  on  which  he  was  to  possess  the  estate 
descending  from  his  mother,  who  was  an  heiress ; 
lind  the  affair  being  in  chancery,  he  was  kept  out  of 
possession  during  six  years ;  at  the  expiration  of 
which  period^  his  title  was  fully  ascertained  by  a  de- 
eree  of  lord  Thurlow.     It  was  said«  at  that  time. 
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that  the  decree  was  accelerated  bj  a  very  spirited^ 
as  veil  as  judicious^  letter  of  Mr.  Somerville  to  the 
lord  chancellor ;  a  man  of  a  singularly  capricious 
character  J  but  in  whose  rugged  mind  a  sense  of  Jus- 
tice was  ever  predominant. 

Mr.  Somerville's  time  had  been  previously  divided 
between  the  enjoyments  and  avocations  of  London^ 
where  he  moved  in  the  highest  circles  of  fashion^ 
and  those  of  the  country^  where  the  field  sports, 
particularly  fishing  and  shootings  were  his  chief 
amusements.  But  his  mind  was  naturally  turned 
to  objects  of  utility;  and  far  from  suffering  the 
whole  of  his  attention  to  be  absorbed  bv  the  luxury 
of  iqere  amusements^  he  divided  it  between  business 
and  pleasure  with  a  firmness  and  regularity  which 
have  adhered  to  him  through  life^  and  which  have 
served  to  form  a  prominent  and  distinguishing  fea- 
ture in  his  character.  Attached  by  his  earliest  in- 
clinations to  the  soil  and  to  rural  affairs^  he  now 
made  the  election  of  husbandry  as  a  profession^  in 
which  he  was  ambitious  to  serve  both  his  country 
and  himself.  The  business  in  chancery  above  stated 
had  not  yet  been  terminated ;  but  Mr.  Somerville 
occupied  by  sufferance  one  of  his  estates,  situated  in 
the  mountainous  part  of  Somersetshire.  Here  began 
his  first  essay^  which  was  to  be  the  foundation  of 
his  future  eminence  in  the  agricultural  world  ;  and 
by  dint  of  steady  perseverance  in  the  best  adapted 
practical  measures^  the  estate  in  question  was  im- 
provedj  or  rather  an  estate  was  there  created,  which 
has  ever  sincc^  as  the  writer  of  this  has  Ji)een  assured. 
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rendered  eleven  per  cent,  upon  Hie  capital  cfm-- 
ployed^  and  yet  furth^  improvement  is  obviously 
practicable. 

This  strong  predilection^  however^  for  rural  busi- 
ness, did  not  so  engross  the  mind  of  Mr.  Somerville, 
as  to  prevent  him  from  giving  that  attention  to  pub- 
lic affairs  which  is  so  peculiarly  the  duty  of  every 
Englishman  of  rank  and  property.  It  is  probable 
that  he  chose  his  side^  from  virhich  he  has  never 
swerved^  not  fortuitously^  or  from  mere  connexion^ 
as  so  frequently  happens^  but  from  reflection, 
grounded  on  a  comparison  of  the  principles  and 
views  of  the  two  grand  parties.  As  a  man  of  fashion, 
and  a  member  of  the  clubs,  he  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  young  men  at  Bro6ks%  who 
were  most  strenuous  in  their  opposition  to  the  mi- 
nister^  and  who  entertained  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  of  melioration  to  the  state  of  mankind  in 
general,  from  the  principles  promulgated,  and  the 
examples  held  out,  by  the  French  revolution.  But 
his  cautious  mind  received  no  bias  from  the  political 
tone  of  the  company  he  kept.  He  .viewed,  and  we 
'have  I4s  own  authority  for  the  assertion,  the  pro- 
bable result  of  the  great  political  transactions  then 
at  issue  in  the  world,  through  a  different,  or  rathei 
nearly  opposite,  medium. 

Influenced  by  such  principles,  Mr.  Somerville  wa& 
one  of  the  first,  both  by  precept  and  example,  to 
promote  the  plan  of  arming  the  country.  And  in 
)794  he  wrote  a  spirited  pamphlet,  s^ddressid  to  the 
yeomanry  of  England,  urging  them  to  sXiwA  forth. 
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aqd  by  their  arms  defend  tliat  property  M^hich  tfaeif 
iiidustry  had  acquired.  Thu  pamphlet  was  gene*- 
rally  supposed  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
highest  powers  in  the  state^  and  io  have  been  the 
origin  of  that  honourable  predile^ction  which  its  au- 
thor has  since  invariably  experienced.  Notwith^ 
standing  a  bad  state  of  healthy  the  consequence  of 
bishors^  falling  upon  him  in  huntings  he  immedi^ 
utely  raised  a  corps  of  yeonlanry>  which^  as  the  va- 
lue of  their  services  was  experienced^  he  increased 
to  five  troops.  Other  troops  being  joined^  he  was 
appointed  to  the  rank  of  colonel^  in  which  he  conti* 
fined  to  serve  until  after  the  peace^  when  again  meet^ 
ing  with  a  most  unfortunate  accident  in  Hertford- 
shire>  the  overthrow  of  a  carriage,  by  which  both 
his  shoulders  were  fractured^  he  was  compelled  to 
resign  h i s  military  situation. 

At  all  times,  however^  and  under  all  circam<- 
stances,  he  .laboured  sedulously  in  his  original,  and 
to  him  natural,  employment,  the  culture  of  the 
earth.  The  name  of  Somerville  had  indeed  beccHne 
implicated  with  the  agriculture  of  the  country ;  and 
on  the  first  institution  of  a  board  of  agriculture,  he 
was  nominated  one  of  its  ordinary  or  acting  memr 
bers,  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  was  called 
to  the  presidency  :  an  honourable  distinction  which 
he  did  not  seek,  but  which,  far  from  avoiding,  we 
are  persuaded  he  accepted  with  the  most  patriotic 
views.  '  Here,  however,  his  good  intentions  were  in 
a  great  measure  frustrated,  and  his  powers  of  serving 
Jhe  great  cause  of  husbandry  limited,  or  rather  i^r 
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tally  patalized  ;  fifr  the  funds  of  the  hoard  remain-* 
ing  eonsiderahly  in  arrear  from  the  expeaces  of  the 
outset^  he  never^  there  is  reason  to  helieve^  had  a  sin- 
gle shflling  to  bestow  in  the  necessary  encourage* 
meat  and  furtherance  of  meritorious  exertion,  during 
the  whole  time  he  presided.     A  situation  like  this 
was  peculiarly  irksome  to  such  a  mind  as  that  of 
lord  Somerville ;  and^  as  he  expressed  to  his  friends, 
he  could  neither  serve  the  cause  to  which  he  was  so 
ardently  attached,  nor  please  himself.     Yet  in  one 
important  respect  the  country  has  been  essentially 
benefited  by  the  example  of  lord  Somerville,  who, 
as  wdl  diiring  his  presidency  at  the  board  of  agri- 
culture, as  on  every  occasion  throughout  life,  has  to 
the  utmost,  discouraged  every  attempt  to  d^rade  the 
cause  of  science  and  of  husbandry,  by  the  connexion 
of  political  intrigue,  or  party  spirit.     His  liberal 
and  impartial  mind  embraces  the  honest,  the  able, 
and  industrious  of  all  parties  ;  and  this  is  a  govern- 
ing  trait  in  the  character  of  the   noble  lord,   to 
which  we^request  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

Lord  Somerville's  health  being  in  a  declining 
state,  his  lordship  intimated  to  the  board,  the  neces- 
sity which  existed  for  an  immediate  change  of  cli- 
mate in  order  to  his  recovery ;  and  a  passage  being 
ofiered  him  in  the  La  Constance  frigate,  he  sailed  in 
1799  for  Lisbon.  From  that  period  his  lordship  has 
declinedrthe  since  repeated  offer  of  presidency ;  and 
has  had  no  further  connection. with  the  board  of 
agriculture  than  as  a  member  and  promoter  of  the 
institution.    About  the  year  1797  he  succeeded  t# 
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the  title  by  the  decease  of  his  uncle,  one  of  the  six-^ 
teen  peers  of  Scotland ;  and  a  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment shortly  after  taking  place>  he  was  elected/ and 
re-elected  one  of  the  sixteen^  on  the  commencement 
of  the  late  parliament ;  and  during  ten  years  of  po* 
litical  difficulty  and  danger^  unprecedented  in  our 
annals^  he  has  steadily  supported^  to  the  best  of  his 
Judgment  we  are  convinced^  and  from  motives  of 
the  purest  integrity^  the  cause  of  his  king  and 
country.  Two  years  after  his  election  to  parlia* 
ment^  lordSomerville  was  honoured  with  an  appoint- 
ment to  his  majesty's  bed-chamber ;  a  post  which> 
in  the  general  estimation^  savours  too  much  of  de* 
pendance ;  yet  surely  such  an  idea  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  character  and  condition  of  the  person 
promoted.  This  honour  was  greatly  enhanced  i& 
lord  Somerville^  not  only  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  bestowed^  but  from  the  peculiar  circumstance 
of  its  being  announced  to  his  lordship  in  the  field, 
and  upon  the  spot^  where  a  successful  effort  in  hus- 
bandry had  just  been  achieved. 

We  come  now  to  a  most  important  branch  of  the 
public  services  of  the  noble  husbandman ;  one  in 
which  he  is  universally  known  to  have  stood  forth 
pre-eminent.  We  allude  to  the  improvement  of 
our  national  fine  wooUed  sheep,  by  means  of  cross- 
ing them,  or  mixing  their  breed  with  Spanish 
rams  ;  finally  of  introducing  and  naturalizing  to  our  I 

toil  the  long-celebrated  Spanish  Merino  sheep.  To 
readers  not  particularly  versant  in  this  subject,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  explain,  that  wool,  our  great 
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national  staple^  comes  under  two  principal  diyi- 
sions ;  the  long  or  combing  vrool^  for  inferior  articles 
of  manufacture^  and  the  shorty  or  carding  species, 
from  -which^  mixed  with  a  considerable  portion  of 
fine  imported  Spanish^  we  have  been  accustomed  t^ 
fabricate  our  superfine  broad-cloths.  The  king- 
dom of  Spain  has,  for  nearly  two  thousand  years, 
been  the  depositary  of  this  invaluable  breed,  bear- 
ing the  true  golden  fleece,  ojriginally  bbtained,  ac^ 
cording  to  Columella,  from  Asia  and  Greece,  and 
styled  jcovered  sheep,  from  their  being  thickly  co- 
vered with  wool,  from  the  head  and  face  to  the  very 
feet ;  denominated  also  eryihraariy  from  the  bright 
4nd  reddish  colour  of  their  fleece,  dislinctioni 
which  the  genuine  species  bear  equally  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  To  complete  our  manufacture  of  fine 
cloths,  has  always  cost  this  country  immense  annual 
sums  in  the  importation  of  Spanish  wool ;  and  th« 
bome-growth  of  a  sufficiency  of  that  precious  ar- 
tide  has,  during  a  considerable  period,  been  a  de- 
sirable object  with  our  rural  economists  of '  the 
soundest  information.  His  majesty,  it  is  well 
luiown>  sat. the  first  example  of  a  considerable  im- 
portation of  Spanish  sheep ;  and  from  this  patriotic 
example  of  royalty,  doubtless,  our  noble  shepherd 
first  took  the  hint. 

In  the  voyage  to  Portugal,  already  adverted  to, 
lord  SomerviUe  appears  to  have  had  two  objects  in 
view,  the  recovery  of  his  health  from  the  well-known 
salubrity  of  the  climate,  and  the  obtaining  a  stock 
«f  Merino  sh«ep,  of  the  highest  blood  and  quality  of 
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WQoI^  in  which  he  reasonably  expected  to  racc^isdy 
from  his  proximity  to  the  spot  where  they  were  tcr 
be  purchased^  and  by  his  own  personal  exertions  in 
the  choice  and  direction  of  his  agents.  After  a  ya* 
riety  of  diflGiculties^  half  of  which  would  have  baffled 
any  one  but  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause^  and  no  small 
risk,  for  the  penal  laws  of  Spain  are  very  heavy  in 
this  case^  the  plan  succeeded  in  a  degree  to  answer 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  indefatigable 
projector ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  ewes  and 
rams^  selected  with  the  utmost  judgment  for  fine- 
ness of  fleece^  were  provided,  and  put  on  ship- 
board for  old  England,  where  they  safely  arrived. 
And  thus  the  modern  Jason  bore  home  the  golden 
fleece.  A  correspondence  was  moreover  establish* 
ed,  by  virtue  of  which,  two  large  importations  have 
been  since  made,  the  whole  at  an  ex  pence  .of  many 
thousand  pounds. 

It  is  but  to  render  common  justice  to  lord  Somer*- 
ville  and  his  coadjutors,  in  this  cause  of  truly  Bri* 
tish  interest,  the  chief  of  whom  was  the  estimable 
and  experienced  Dr.  Parry,  to  explain  the  nature 
and  extent  of  those  difficulties  which  were  thrown 
in  their  way  by  the  obstinate  prejudices,  and  the  in- 
terested, or  rather  mistaken  and  narrow,  views  of  a 
formidable  party  of  manufacturers.  This,  in  faet> 
was  far  the  most  discouraging  of  those  obstacles 
which  our  patriotic  improvers  had  to  encounter ; 
for  to  what  end  incur  themselves,  or  urge  others  to 
incurj  the  certain  labour  and  expence  of  improving 
#ur  national  woolif»  if  no  remuneration^  not  even  that- 
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of  bare  ttanAftihew  and  gratitude^  wece  to  ensue^ 
but  that  all  due  advaoce  of  price  must  be  obstruct* 
nd  by  an  interesl^d  combiaation,  which  ftt£etapted 
aUo  to  straq^e  the  improvement  itself  in  the  fadrth  f 
It  was  literally  thus>  tliat  former  repeated  altemptp 
bad  beea  rendered  abortive ;  and  their  atttdy  peraer 
Terance  is  an  honourable  characteristic  in  our  paci- 
sent  improvers.  The  coincidence,  that  liie  body  of 
manuJhciurers  and. wool  importers  in  ervery  country 
of  Eiirope,  where  the  melLoratioo  of  wool  waiai^ 
tempted,  acted  the  same  part>  as  if  by  geteral  puih- 
eipation  and  eomf  nt,  has  Botbing  at  aU  of  the  sm> 
gular  or  wonderful  in  it.  Bodies  of  Dien>  the  crea^ 
tores  of  establishfd  cwtpm  and  pmsunled  JAterest^ 
generally  so  conduct  tbnmielv^. 

To  lim^it  oiir  remaf kis  to  tbe  manufticiturers  ^f  our 
own  country,  it  wa«  of  no  avftil  to  represent  t^  tbem 
^e  va^t  byen^fit  wbi<^  wust  resyl^  frooy  givic^  ft 
hoioe^  upon  oi|r  own  soilj  a  part^  and  Mltimately  th# 
whole,  of  that  ^p^  woo^  wbi^h  wp  b^d  so  long 
been  under  the  nece9Sii;ty  of  importing  at  an  leiccarr 
bitant  price  from  §pajn ;  or  to  Pfiutj>on  tbpm  on  tW 
strong  probability  of  th^t  counljry  beoomii^  ho^i)^ 
and  thence  of  a  great  pnbance^a^nt  i>f  price,  at  least 
of  the  raw  .m.ateri%),  to  our  fabrics,  if  not  of  fjr^ 
queui  and  n)|^*ial  ^is^ppioiintments  of  purchase- 
To  as  UtUf  pitfpose  was  it  to  pUoe  be&re  their  ^yi^^ 
and  to  remind  'theiin  of  tbe  ejifimples  of  Swed$n>  of 
6ai»»y,  of  ]P^ii3sift,  ^  Hwioteri  and  more  pairtir 
cidar ly  of  the  recent  .example  of  Fraitc^,  wfc^rjs  tb^ 
improv^^nent  in  qufrtion  yas  then  carrying  ot^  with 
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indubitabk  and  briliiaat  success^  and  upon  the  mort 
extensive  Acale  of  oalional  projection.  To  these  ar- 
guments ami  these  facts  it  was  generally  repKed, 
that  no  similar  improyement  couldever  possibly  taice 
place  iti  this  country ;  and  that  British  superfine 
cloths  could  not  be  manufectured  but  vfiih  wool 
imported  from  ISpain^  the  growth  of  tiiat  country. 
Farticutarly,  it  was  urged^  that  the  wool  of  Merino^ 
a  Spanish '  sheep,  degenerated  on  a  foreign  soil. 
That  its  fine  quality  principally  depended  on  cer-^ 
tain  annual  joiirneys  which -the  Merino  sheep  were 
accuttomed  to  tra%'el  in  Spatn^  a  progress  impracti- 
cable here,  lliat  our  country  was  too  cold  for  such 
a  breed*  That  the  winter  care  of  those  sheep  would 
be  too  expensive ;  and,  finally^  conld  we  succeed  in 
preserving  the  genuine  quality  of  the  wool,  we 
should  still  find  a  balance  against,  us  at  the  foot  of 
the  account,  from  a  necessary  decrease  in  the  weight 
6f  carcase  or  quantity  of  mutton.  Not  only  wore 
these  objections  forcibly  urged  at  all  meetings  held 
t>n  this  business,  but  pamphlets  containing  the  same 
arguments  were  circulated  among  the  manufac-- 
turers  with  the  utmost  industry. « 

On  the  other  side,  the  publications  of  lord  So^ 
merville  and  Dr.  Parry  made  a  lively  and  permanent 
impression  on  the  public  mind,  on  the  wool-grow- 
ers of  the  Country  especially,  and  on  a  respectable 
part  of  the  manufactuvfxa  i  some  of  whom,  to  their 
iionour,  had' ftom  the  :fiM  acted  with  the  utmost 
candour  and  impartiality,  by  lending  their  profes* 
tional  aid  whenever  it  was  required.    In  the  abpve 
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f  ublieatioM  it  was  proved,  from  unimpeaeliable  au- 
thority, that  both  Saxony  and  i^weden,  far  more  ri- 
gorous climates  than  South  Britain  or  Scotland, 
bad,  during  a  course  of  upwards  of  fifty  years,  na- 
turalized the  Merino  sheep  to  their  country,  with<- 
out  the  smallest  perceptible  deterioration  of  their 
wool.  That  our  success  in  this  island  had. been 
equal,  for  the  time  the  es^periment  had  been  tried ; 
the  expence  of  wioter-keeping  Spanish  was'  no 
greater  than  that  of  English  sheep ;  and  that  no  ' 
loss  was  probable  to  reault  in  the  article  of  mutton 
from  the  experimented  fact,  that  a  larger  .propor- 
tional number  of  Spanish  than  of  English  sbee^ 
might  be  fed  upon  an  acre  of  land,  in  eonsequence 
of  the  inferior  size  of  the  former.  To  these  argu^ 
ments  was  appended  the  important. fact  of  the  supe- 
riority of  Spanish  mutton  over  every  other  species 
Id  use,  for  delica^cy,  Ji^ti^  goW,  and.substahtial  firm- 
ness ;  and  for  such  fact  the  present  writer  will  most 
readily  vouch.     E$^perto  crede  Roberto.. 

All  further  opposition  to  the  evidence  of  feicts  now 
brought  before  the  Bath  society  and  the  public  iat 
large  were  vain  arid  fruitless.  That  the  improvement 
stood,  independaoAly  of  argument  or  recommenda- 
tion, upon  the  visible  and  tangible  ground  of  its 
own'merit,  was  reluctantly  acknowledged,  and  An*^ 
glo-Merino  wool  now  held  its*  proper  rank,  in  the 
market,  and  was  eagerly  bought  up  at  a  fair  ad« 
Vance  of  price.  The  cloth  made  both  from  the 
pure  Merino,  and  the  Mermo-Ry eland,  wool  of  his 
aiJMtyjL  lord  SomervUle,  and  Dr.  Parry,  was.  found 
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ta  be  ait  excellent  and  m/^rehanUbk^  comiaodkjr,  «r 
4ieautifuL  fabric,  and  fit  for  every  requisite  {mrpoae 
bt  durability  or  sbew. 

But  lord  Somerville  did  not  ooiifine  his  expari- 
mental  exertions  to  the  fleece  alone :  he  proved^ 
from  authentic  details  laid  before  the  Bath  society, 
and  afterwards  published^  that  in  his  ordinary  rou- 
tine of  sheep-busbaiidry  in  the  west^  the  produce 
•f  his  English  ewes^  chiefly  Ryeland^  South-down, 
and  Mendip,  by  Spanish  rams,  was  even  superior  in 
libe  acreable  return  of  mutton  to  that  which  he  had 
been  previously  aecustotned  to  make  upon  the  same 
fand  from  English  stock  alone,  the  new  Leicester 
and  the  Bampton,  or  large  long-wooHed  sheep  of 
the  west.  But  on  this  head  it  wiH  be  most  proper 
to  allow  the  noble  lord  to  speak  for  himself,  in  a 
quotation  or  two  ftom  bis  latii  publication,  inti- 
tuled, ^^  Ptets  and  observations  relative  to  ^eep> 
wools,  ploughs,  and  oxen/'  in  which  his  lordship  has 
really,  and  with  good  &ith,  adhered  to  his  following 
prefatory  declaration :  *'  No  speculative  opinions 
whatever  ^^  brought  forward ;  but  the  author  hay, 
without  any  embellishment  of  kingui^e,  adduced 
such  facts  as  for  some  years  paat  have  confirmed^ 
and  still  continue  to  confirm  that  wfaieh>  as  a  mat<- 
ter  of  duty  rather  than  inclinatioii,  he  was  led  to 
treat  of.  He  has  now  brought  these  subjects  -to  a 
conclusion,  and  be  trusts  to  a  satuActory  one ;  aad 
thus  takes  his  leave  of  ibem/" 

In  order  t6  elucidate  the  ({uotations  which  feir 
tow>  St  may  be  necessary  to  fwame,  Hiat-  it^  k  jjkt 


cufitom  in  S(Miin»  and  adopted  here  with  eur  Mermo 
\roGl,  to  diTide  or  sort  the  Seece  into  threA  portions 
of  different  qualities^  namely^  into  rajinos,  Jinos, 
and  terceros ;  or  superfine^  fine,  and  fub$,  or  re- 
fuse ;  and  that  the  cloth  which  gained  the  premiuiii 
frmn  the  Bath  society,  was  mamifiicCttred  firdm  wool 
the  produce  in  part  of  half  Spanish  and  half  Eng-^ 
lish  sheep,  and  in  part  of  pure  home-grown  Spa- 
nish. Mr.  Joyce,  the  manufacturer,  inforpis  lord 
SomerviUe  by  letter,  Uut  his  lordship's  wool  had 
leas  fiiMM  and  teroaros  ( inferior,  as  above )  in  it  than . 
amy  wool  that  had  yet  been  manufactured  for4he 
society,  being  both  less  than  seven  pounds  from' 
thirty  fleeces  of  ninety-six  pounds,  much  less  than 
what  are  usually  thrown  from  Spanish  wool.  That 
Ibrty-'seven  pounds  of  rafinos  (superfine),  when 
woaded  and  manufactured,  produced  twenty-eight 
pounds  three-quarters  of  navy  blue  cloth ;  the  re-' 
mairiing  sixteen  pounds  six  ounces  of  the  rafindS^ 
when  jnanufiM^tured,  made  twenty-five  y«.rds  of  uni- 
form white  k^raeyraere.  Lord  Somerville  proceeib, 
page  5: 

"  The  sires  of  these  sheep  were  good  in  their  frame :  one  of 
them  has  been  let  out  this  year  at  one  hundred  guineas  for  the 
season  only.  His  wool  apparently  is  not  of  the  finest  quality ; 
we  had  many  better ;  but  the  goods  manu&ctured  are  evidence 
sufficient  of  the  value  of  this  breeds  as  applied  to  our  manufac- 
tures, did  not  the  small  proportion  of  second  and  infisrior  wool 
[nit  the  matter  beyond  all  dispute, 

"  Eighty-six  ewe-hogs  (young  ewes)  of  this  mixed  breed  car- 
ried two  himdred  and  thirty-five  pounds  three  Vunces  of  well- 
wa^ird  wool  j  wluch^  at  three  and  two  pence  per  pounds  amount 
A  wittdil  &  rejy  few  shiHifigs  to  thirty-seyen  pounds  per  pack« 
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Ater  the  comnBt(ee*f  decision  (Hath  society)  its  value  ma^f  safely 
be  rated  at  th;ee  shillings  and  sixpence  per  pound,  foriy-lwo 
pounds  sterling  per  pack.  The  cross  witJi  our  South-down  sheep, 
both  with  respect  to  the  frame  and  wool,  keeps  pace  with  that  of 
the  Rydand.  Having  a  flock  of  each  sort,  I  am  unable  io  give 
the  preference  to  either. 

'^  The  Ry^land  sheep  are  one-thini  less  in  size,  en  an  avenge, 
and  we  can  Stock  one-third  more  in  number  per  acre.    K  we 
esteem  the  Ryeland  as  good  nurses  to  their  Jambs,  we  must  value 
the  South-down  as  healthy  and  quiet  stock-    The  crosses  from 
each  bear  the  same  proportion  in  stocking  per  acre  to  the  present 
stock,  and'  lose  nothing  either  in  size  or  weight.  The  half  Ryeland 
aad  half  Spanish  hogs  are  laiger  in  size  than  Spanish  or  Ryeland 
full-mouthed  sheep.    Why  this  is  we  knOw  not.    They  partake 
of  th»  docile  temper  of  the  Spaniard,     Fifty  Mendip  ewes  were  ' 
bought  m,  not  as  a  store  flock,  but  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  ef'' 
Act  of  this  cross  on  a  homed  breed.     Their  size,  the  quickness 
c^  their  proof,  or  aptitude  to  fatten,  and  the  excellent  quality  of 
the  meat,  can  bring  no  discredit  on  this  breed,  which  is  already 
high  inestimatign.    The  same  maybe  said  of  the  South-down 
md  Ryeland  crosses  with  respect  to  value  of  mutton.     We 
may,  without  much  indiscretion,  anticipate  the  society's  judg* 
xtient  of  these  admixtures,  and  declare  them  to  be  fortunate,  and 
in  every  point  of  view  beneficial  toj  the  public.    The  wether-hogs 
^  not  more  than  nineteen  months  old  -,  and  the  ewes  dropt  hav* 
ing  their  lambs  late  in  the  season,  owing  to  the  late  arrival  of  the 
rams  in  England,  th^  laipbs  were  weaned  on  tbe  hills  bordering 
on  Exmon,  where  our  sheep  are  summered,    The  climate  was 
too  severe,  apd  the  lambs  were  stunted,  or  stopped^  in  their 
growth ;  nor  could  they  be  made  to  move  again  before  the  month 
of  October,  so  th?it  the  sheep  can  only  be  said  to  have  a  twelve- 
inonth*s  growth.    Under  these  circumstances  we  trust  it  will  ap- 
pear that  they  have  the  means  of  coming  to  market  as  good  meatj, 
4nd  at  an  age  as  early  as  the  public  interest  could  demand,  nan^« 
ly,  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  months  old.    It  has  been  deemed 
tbe  criterion  of  a  good  and  profitable  breed  of  sheep  to  ripei^ 
tiarly,  because  there  is  room  to  multiply  such  breeds  far  bevond 
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tkoK  of  slower  proof.  If  a  sbeepcan  come  to  market  at  Jtwo  years 
old/his  fleece  will  be  long  enough  for  our  manufactnres,  and  not 
sold  at  an  inferior  price^  as  skin-wool  $  much  before  this  period  it 
would  be  unfit.  The  growth  of  any  high-*proof  breed  of  sheep 
is  far  greater  the  first  and  second  than  the  third  year  ^  therefore  it 
nay  be  mg^d  that  more  profit  can  be  had  from  the  animal  at  this 
time  than  at  any  later  period^  its  growth  and  fleece  considered,  li 
attempts  had  been  made  to  bring  into  general  use  a  breed  of  s5eep 
whose  fleeces  were  of  value,  but  incapable  of  getting  fat,  we 
should  be  receiving  with  one  hand  what  we  were  throwing  away 
with  the  other,  no  general  benefit  could  result :  but  when  we 
bring  sheep  bearing  such  heavy  fleeces,  and  that  wool  capable  6f 
making  bioad<>cloths  and  kerse)'meres,  of  quality  suflicient  to  ob- 
tain tbe  society's  premiums,  and  of  a  proof  or  aptitude  to  fatten, 
equal  to,  if  not  exceeding,  any  short*woolled  slieep  we  have,  the 
principle  is  no  longer  to  be  controverted;  it  beconoes  a  br^ed 
of  extreme  value.  Proof  that  both  these  ob^eets  can  be  obtained 
Will  be  set  before  you.  No  desire  of  change,  or  love  of  inn6va« 
tion,  led  me  to  abandon  the  long-woolled  sheep  of  my  own  neigh- 
bourhood,  the  BampCon  breed  darked  with  the  new  Leicester ; 
but  there  was  a  prejudice  so  strong  among  our  butchers  against 
the  latter  breed,  that  we  were  compelled  to  look  to  Bristol  market 
for  purchasers  at  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  home.  This 
stock  continued  to  decrease  in  size  consklerably,  in  sinte  of  all  at- 
tempts consistent  with  profit  to  naaintain  it,  notwithstanding  fresh 
lams  were  three  times  brought  ffom  Leicestershire,  in  the  twelve 
years  these  sheep  were  in  my  possessiiHi ;  the  loss  of  sl2e  in  each 
four  years  amounted'  to  nearly  five  pounds  per  quarter.  -  It  will 
naturally  be  ask«d,  >ivhat  sort  of  poor,  hungry,  sM  this  must  have 
been,  which  could  not  maintain  such  sheep  ?  It  was  the  vale  of 
Taunton,  proverbially  kliewn  to  be  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots 
in  this  kingdom  3  and  much  of  tlie  grass-land  on  l^hkrh  these 
sheep  wen^  depastured  was  equal  in  strength  to  any  of  the  vale :  it 
stands  valued  at  two  pottnds  fifteen  shittings  per  atre.  A  man 
must  be  blind  who  could  withstand  such  evidence  as  this.  Nature 
puiiued  out  that  tliis  stock  wais  (oo  coarse  in  quality,  or  our  cli- 
n^ate  unfit,  it  matleirs  not  which  j  the  fact  was  plainly  marked, 
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and  it  was  xtierely  aa  act  of  common  prudence  to  fdlow  her  dic- 
tates.    How  many  thousands,  how  many  t^is  of  thousands/ of 
aotes  dre  there  in  Gteat  firitain  which  stand  exactly  in  the  same 
predtcament !    Thene  sheep  were  sold,  and  the  same  land  which 
carried  forty-five  breeding  ewes,  was  immediately  stockid  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Ryelands  in  their  stead.    The  neighboun 
s^ud  they  would  all  be  starred  3  the  winter  was  severe,  but  the 
ewes^maintamed  themselves  moderately  well,  and  their  lambs  at 
weaning  time.were^in  the  very  best  order.  The  ewes  were  stocked 
during  the  succeeding  summer  at  tlie  rate  of  ten  per  acre,  and 
came  back  into  the  vale  in  good  store  state.    Onelot  of  theso 
two-toothed  sheep  was  bought  by  a  fanner  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  put  to  turnips  j  between  Candlemas  and  Lady*day  they  were 
all  killed  ^  and  on  an  average  they  turned  out  more  pounds  of 
rough  fat  than  they  were  pounds  per  quarter,     tandot  the  vale 
of  Taunlon  might  have  supported  coarse-woolled  sheep  in  size, 
had  they  been  pushed  in  first  years  grass,  or  turned  in  red  clover 
up  to  their  eyes,  and  the  refiise  mown  afterwards  fbr  hay }  but 
this  was  buying  a  good  thing  too  dear ;  it  is  not  the  size  of  indi^ 
vidual  sheep,  but  the  quantity  of  good  meat  and  wobl  per  acre, 
which  must  enrich  the  farmer,  and  £oed  the  public.     It  is  to  be 
lamented  that  we  are  such  slaves  to  size,  and  that  the  eye  jcdn 
hardly  resist  it.    A  medium  is  most  desirable ;  but  if  extremes  are 
to  be  s^dmitted,  without  a  doubt  the  souiU  sheep,  fine  in  its  grain, 
is  a  more  marketable  commodity.    The  rich  will  have  it  because 
its  quality  is  superior  ;  in  short,  because  it  eats  better:  the  poor 
man  will  find  its  joints  mere  adapted,  to  the  strength  of  his 
purse  5  fuid  the  dearer  meat  is  to'be,  the  more  this  aigument  tap' 
plies ;  for  legs  and  shoulders  of  mutton  cannot  be  convenietptly 
cut  ^d  retailed  in  pieces.    There  i»npaine{l  then  but  the  ^naaufac^ 
turer,  the  mechanic,  and  the  middle*class  of  housekeeper,  to  pref« 
fer  cearse-^gsiined  ih^tj  fo  we  reasoned  :w|^n  we  ^st  sent  this 
Ry eland.  inHtton  to  market ;  but  these  were  the  very  people  wha 
grecdilj^  bought  it  at  a  peijny  per  powd  Mv^npf  in  pripe>  *ad  t^ial 
toQ  in  a  manufacturing  district." 

Tlie  Bfeble  lord  tells  us  in  n  note  that  the  lambs  of 
the  above  Cock  were  sufamei'ed  on  the  uplands/ >( 


n^ore  than  tlie  rate  of  ivfleive  per  aere^  anil  stocked 
nearly  as  bard  tbroa^oot  winter  and  spring ;  and^ 
so  far  from  haring  snfend  tfaerefrom^  tte'wedders 
fattened  after wicrds  to  tbe^nze  of  upwards  of  sixteen 
pounds  per  quarter :  a  wevgbt  thai  sheep  of  that 
breed  bad  not  been  thought  capable  of  attaining. 
And^of  his  pure  Merino  wool^  h|s lordship  informs 
us^  he  had  sold  none  for  less  than  one  guinea  per 
fleete.  In  1801  the  fleeees  weighed^  on  an  arerage,*. 
rams^  ^ewes^  and  ewa-hogS;,  six  pounds  eight  ounees 
eacb  in  the  grease;  in  ISOSsexenty-tnine  fleeees  sold 
for  seventy-nine  guineas^  weight  soAiewhat  leas  than 
the  above.  .  ' 

We  have  already  obserred  that  the  reality  of  this 
great  natiomd  improyenient  had  been  at '  length 
estibbshed  beyond  the  posbibility  of  further  ques-. 
tion  or  cavil ;  and  that  Anglor Merino  vrool  and  its 
manufactured  produee^  English  superfine  broad- 
doth^  commanded  the    best   market   prices^   and 

tiie  Unalloyed  approbation  of  the  public ;  the 
only  deficit  relates  *  tt>  quantity ;  and  that  must^ 
and  foftuiiately  is,  about  to  be  Remedied  by  the 
meritorious  fe:!^er(iotis  of  our  flock-masters  in  va-^ 
rious  parts  of  Britain;  over  which  the  Spanish  cross 
is  gradually  fi riding  its  way.  We  ought  indeed  to 
make  particular'  and  honourable  mention  of  Mr, 
Tollett,  of  Staffordshire;,  one  of  the  most  spirited 
and  mo'stsuccessfiil  of  our  Mcrhia  breeders;  and 
of  Mr.  Coke,  who  has  latfely  introduced  into  Nor* 
f<yik  the  Merino  faVh.  ft  had  been  generally  said 
thJit  tfte  f^ti^S^miLhoTi  <fie  finest 'fleece,  of  anjr^ 
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Spatiish  sheep  ever  imported  into  tbifl  country ;  a 
supposition  by  no  means  unreasonable,  considering 
the  great  paina  bestowed,  and  the  persons  i^ngaged, 
in  the  selection.  In  order  to  ascertain  this  point, 
however,  by  the  best  means  in  our  power,  we  exposed 
various  comparative  samples  of  both  wool  and  cloth 
to  manufacturing  judges,  who  constantly  decided 
the  point  of  fineness  in  favour  of  lord  Somerville's 
samples.  We  have  further  particularly  examined  the 
filaments  of  different  samples  of  wool*  through  a 
magnifier,  and  have  found  the  above  result  still 
more  obvious.  It  is  now  in  our  power  to  work  out, 
in  a  few  years,  our  independance  on  all  the  world, 
for  fine,  as  well  as  for  long  and  coarse,  wools. 

Another  great  object  in  rural  economy,  in  the 
promotion  of  which  lord  Somerville  has  been  la- 
bouring through  life,  is  the  general  substitution, 
where  ho  real  obstacles  prevent,  of  oxen  for  horses, 
as  beasts  of  labour  in  the  culture  of  the  soil.  .This 
indeed  seems  natural  to  a  farmer  born  upon  a  soil 
where  the  speediest  and  best  breed  of  working  oxen, 
the  farmer's  red  cattle  of  the  west,  are  produced. 
But  lord  Somervillcji  as  appears  by  one  of  his  publi- 
cations (System  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture),  saw 
H  full  confirmation  of  his  opinion  on  this  business 
in  the  practice  on  the  continent,  ^  particularly  in 
Portugal^  where  oxen  are  almost  exclusively  the 
beasts  of  laborious  draught,  and  where  he  found 
them  of  an  excellent  kind.  In  the  book  just  al- 
luded to,  bis  lordship  supposes  the  general  and  in- 
discriminate use  of  horses  foe  farm  labcyuf*  within 
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ike  Isst  fifty  years,  to  Be  a  principal  and  constanUj 
ofieiating  cause  of  ihe  so    freqaeotly   recurring 
scarcity  of  bread-coru.^    The  opifiion  is  certainly 
not  destitute  of  grounds.    Horses  are  immense  con- 
sumers of  corn  of  that  species,  the  product  of  whicit 
requires  our  best  Tvheat  lands ;  and  the  flesh  iof 
hoirsies  is  not  food  for  man*     Oxen  require  C4>mpa«* 
ratively  little,  corn  ;  and  the  flesh  of  the  ox  h  the 
most  precious  of  human .  food.     Now,  in  spite  of 
prejudice  and  fashion,  there  never  could  have  been 
a  surviving  question  upon  this  subject,  but  from  the 
unaccountable  and  prevalent  blunder  of  using  for 
labr  ur  the  heavy,  slow,  and  thick-hided  breeds  of 
oxen,  instead  of  those  which  nature  having  formed, 
had  thence  plainly  indicated  far  that  purpose ;  they 
order  things  better  at  Newmarket,  yrbere  men  do  not 
bring  to  the  starting-post  the  produce  of  Belgio 
blood  and  Flanders  mettle*     The  use  of  improper 
breeds  of  oxen  ipduces  the  necessity  of  keeping  ox- 
teams  of  more  than  double  the  number  of  horses  to 
do  the  same  quantity  of  labour ;  and  on  that  ac^ 
count  the  supposition  of  the  former  being  the  most 
expensive  animals,  in  addition  to  their  want  of  equal 
qualification*      The  practice  of  lord    Somerville 
(here  again  he  follows  a  royal  example),  it  is  pro* 
bable,  as  indeed  it  ought,  will  in  time  have  the  ef- 
fect of  overturniag  this  costly  predilection  among 
farmers  in  favour  of  horsed.     His  lordship's  oxen, 
although  not  fed  with  corn  of  any  kind,  do  an  equal 
quantity  of  labour,  beast  for  beast,  with  the  gene* 
fality  of  farm-horses;  ^nd  after  their  period  of  la- 
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liour  is  complete^  are  made  lAto  beef  which  odm- 
maiids  the  highest  price  ia  the  maf ket.  There  it 
rarely  some  difference  between  the  first  cOst  aad  tiie 
ultimate  worth  of  the  ox  and  the  horse,  the  latter  ^ 
which  is  no  wbere  saleable  but  at  the  do^kemiel. 
The  folio  wing  particulars  of  lord  SemerviHe's  ac« 
count  of  ox-labour  for  the  year  1804,  presented  to 
the  Bath  society,  is  extracted  iron  Mr.  LawreaeeTa 
General  Treatise  on  Cattle. 

"  The  actual  qosntity  of  land  ploogked  within  the  year  atFuz- 
bead,  is  nine  hundred  and  fifty*ftvQ  acres  and  a  half;  bat  reducing 
the  cartage  upon  the  road,  aho  performed  by  oxen^  to  the  laboor 
of  acres  ploughed,  the  whole  would  amount  to  fiill  one  thousand 
acres,  which  were  worked  by  twelve  oxen,  from  four  to  six  yeart* 
old  ;  four  to  a  two-furrow  plough,  with  a  man  and  a  boy.    The 
same  to  a  waggon  to  draw  lime,  coals>  Set.  making  on  the  wh^ 
one  hundred  and  sixty*seven  days  work )  the  pleading  genenally' 
deep.     Fifty-scveu  acres  in  autumn  ploughed,  manured,  and  sow- 
ed in  three  weeks,  though  the  weather  unfavourable,  and  the  land 
close  and  heavy.    The  last  nine  acres  were  ploughed^  dragged, 
«0wed,  and  harrowed,  in  one  day.    Only  three  light  horses  ke^t, 
and  but  one  acre  of  the  whole  ploughed  by  houses  as  a  trial.    Ute 
bulU  laboturcd  in  turn.    In  nineteen  years  lord  Somervilie  has  not 
]o&t  an  ox,  or  broke  a  yoke  or  team  by  sickness  or  accident^  cm:  in- 
jured tlie  health  or  improvement  of  any  by  labour ;  and  it  is  his 
Jordship'3  opinion,  and  that  of  the  committee  of  the  society  sent 
to  examine  the  state  of  his  husbandry,  that  working  neat  cattle, 
between  the  period  of  thfee  and  six  years  of  age,  do  actually- gain 
after  the  rate  of  twenty  percent  yearly." 

If  lord  Sonierville's  management  of  labouring 
oxtii  be  really  liable  to  any  objection,  it  lies^  as  we 
apprehepd^  in  his  working  them  without  the  allow* 
aoce  of  more  sobrtantial  prtvend^^r^  namely,  of 
corn^  for  which  their  bboiHr  will  always  pay;  .asd 


5^hich  is  the  Jet  or  proof  ojf  the  propriety  of  wch 
itlowance.     On  one  circumstance  relating  to  these 
patient  and  indispensable  animals^  every  son  of  ge^ 
iiiiine  huTnanttty  will  join  us  in  commendation  of 
the  noble  lord.   His  lordship  for  a  long  time  exerte^ 
him^lf  both  itt  his  writings  and  personal  attentiote 
ta  introduce  the  continental  practice  of  slaughtering 
Men  by  imjingthem,  or  passing  a  knife  through  the 
spinal  marrow  in  the  nape  of  the  neck ;  by  which 
.  certain^  easjr^  add  expeditiofos  method^  the  aaimal 
falls  down  in  an  instant,  senseless  and  Kfeless^  in- 
stead of  the  1^/ imeertain^  and  terrifying  mode'^of 
knocking  down.      Lord  Sainer?iile  has  even  jf^ 
kimself  to  the  aimual  expence>  during  bis  exhibi*- 
Imu,  of  bringing  up  from  the  west  a  man  who  had 
attended  Iriin  in  Portugal^  and  who  there  learned, 
i)9  Ibe  most  expert  degree^  the  art  of  laying  cattU. 
The  business  of  this  man  was  to  lay  the  pri^e  oxen, 
and  to  instruct  any  persoiSB  who  were  vi tiling  tM 
make  trial  of  tise  oew  method ;  but  the  prejudices 
and  fbelii^  of  butchers  were  unassailable ;  aiid  w« 
iiear  the  humane  practice  of  wliich  wc  spealc,  sa 
commoe,  aind  found  so  conyemeatupon  thexonti?- 
.neut^  is  in  Ibis  country,  at  present^  confined  to  Eze*- 
tsr^  where  it  wus  at  first  patronized  by  a  worthy 
maror. 

'  This  nobleman  has  most  appropriately,  and  with 
muck  success,  exorcised  his  talents  sind  invention 
upon  some  ^f  the  principal  implmnents  n^i  in 
agiicuiture.  lie  invented  a  mould^pkte  for  thf 
|>)ough^    and  a  firictipn-drag  4o  4)rovent  thoitoo 
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Speedy  descent  of  loaded  carts  acxd  waggons  ddv^o- 
liill ;  for  these  a  specificalioii  was  lodged  in  the  of- 
fice>  but  no  patent  was  taken  out.  Lord  Somer- 
Tille's  improvements  of  thie  ancient  two-funrow 
plough,  and  of  the  single  pldugh^  have  been  long' 
lanctioned  by  the  approbation  and.  adoptioa  of 
aoDie  of  our  most  intelligent  practical  farmers.  He 
iras  also  greatly  improved  the  shape  of  the  coultar, 
joining  stays  for  greater  steadinessy  so  as  to  de- 
crease resistance  by  otte<-half>  without  the  loss  of 
power. 

Lord  Somerville  is  a  constant  attendant  at  Wo- 
hvu,  Holktuun>  and  at  the  meetings  of  the  Bath 
and  west  of  England  society,  the  presidency  of 
which  we  understand  he  declined.  He  had  a  prin- 
cipal hand,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  duke  of 
Bedford,  in  the  foundation  of  the  Smithfield  sub-^ 
icriptiott  club ;  its  object  is  an  annual  priase- Aew  of 
cattle  imd  dieep,  immediately  before  Christmas, 
whieh  may  excite  emulation  among  the  breeders 
•nd  graziers  of  the  country,  and  afford  the  best 
comparative  tests  of  excellence  and  utility.  Some 
time  after  the  establishment  of  this  lord  Somerville 
instituted  another  annual  shew,  to  be  heU  in  March^ 
at  the  old  horse-repository  in  Barbican,  the  pre^ 
miums  of  which  are  at  his  own  ex  pence.  His  lord-* 
diip's  motives  io  this,  as  appears  by  the  printed  ac- 
counts of  his  premiums,  are  to  discountenance  the 
excessive  and  wasteful  fattening  of  cattle,  and  to 
promote  an  extension  of  the  labouring  breeds.  This 
cxhfliitioa  has  been  continued  during  five  or  six 
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je^xs, '  and  the  business  always  concludes  with  ft 
plentiful  dinner^  which  his  lordship  gives  to  his 
numerous  guests.  The  many  annual  exhibitions  of 
this  kind  by  our  great  landholders  have  certainty 
had  a  salutary  and  popular  effect^  in  bringing  to- 
gether^ and  into  a  state  of  mutual  good  intelligence^ 
persons  of  very  different  and  distant  degrees^  but 
engaged^  and  more  or  less  interested,  in  the  same 
pursuits;  by  this  means  much  needful  professionid 
information  has  been  diffused  amongst  a  clasd  of 
men,  heretofore  proverbially  unenlightened^  in  then: 
own  most  important  concerns.  Lord  Somerville  h 
also  engaged  in  the  superintendance  of  the  nation^ 
cattle-plate  work^  about  to  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Boydell  and  Co.  In  this^  engraved  specimens 
of  each  leading  variety  of  domestic  animals  are  to 
be  given^  as  painted  from  the  life  by  Ward^  an  artist 
of  the  first  eminence  in  that  line. 

There  is  much  probability  in  the  popular  opinion, 
tbat  no  man  of  his  time  has  acted  more  variously  and 
more  usefully  in  the  great  cause  of  agriculture  than 
lord  Somerville^  who  in  choosing  such  a  profession 
for  the  exercise  of  those  talents  bestowed  upon  him 
by  nature,  has  followed  the  example  of  some  of  ^e 
most  exalted  and  best  characters  of  antiquity.  Had 
be  chosen  the  military  profession,  otherwise  than  as 
a  defender  of  his  native  soil,  it  might  have  been  the 
dreadful  task  of  his  biographer  to  trace  his  ste;  i 
through  fields  of  blood  and  desolation ;  of  una« 
voidable  ruin^  cruelty,  and  injustice^  toman:  it  is 
larmore  pleasant  and  instructive  to  hold  u|r  the  ex«- 
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ample  of'  his  blameless  and  meritorioas  conduct, 
^ whose  invariable  pursuit  it  has  been^  not  to  destroy 
human  life^  but  to  furnish  the  best  means  of  its  sup- 
port; not  to  harass  and  oppress  his  fellow  men^ 
but  to  promote  their  well-beiug^  their  industry^ 
comfopt^  and  happiness. 

To  come  more  closely  to  the  character  of  ibis  no- 
ble person^  he  indubitably  may  be  considered  as  anuin 
of  talents^  and  would  have  succeeded  in  any  pursuit 
he  might  have  chosen.  He  has  incfeai^d  the  cata- 
logue of  noble  authors ;  hiit,  although  a  good  judge 
of  literary  composition^  be  is  perhaps^  like  most  men 
4)f  rank  and  fojrtune>  a  negligent  observer  of  its 
rules.  If  good  practical  instruction  makes  good 
books^  lord  Somerville's  claim  is  ascertained.  We 
have  represented  him  a  stedfast  friend  to  the'  cocsti^ 
tution  of  his  counti*y>  both  in  church  and  state'; 
but  strict  justice  requires  tiiat  we  should  add^  be  is 
firee  from  the  smallest  tincture  either  of  religious  or 
political  bigotry;  His  character  seems  stroiigly 
marked  with  caution  and  circumspection^  yet  he  is 
qxjtick  in  his  resentments^  and  equally  prone  to  eou'- 
ciliatiojQ  and  forgiveness^  the  roai-ks  surely  of  a  good 
heart.  Thoroughly  naturalized  to  the  air  of  a 
court,  his  manners  yet  strongly  incUne  to  the  social 
and  popular;  and  the  just  claims  on  his  attentioA 
from  men^  of  whatever  degree^  are  s^re  to  expe- 
riepce  the  most  affable  consideration.  Although  ia 
ample  and  independant  circumsftancesi  he  is  not  dis*- 
tinguished  by  an  overgrown  property ;  but  his  rai^ 
ap4  exe^lent  economy  and  decorous  regularity  of 
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life^  enables  him  to  support  honourably  and  fully 
the  dignity  of  his  rank,  to  do  punctual  justice  to 
all^  and  to  make  a  proper  reserve  for  those  occasions 
of  bounty,  or  those  public  subscriptions  for  useful 
purposes,  an  attention  to  which  is  as  accordant  with 
his  inclinations  as  it  is  becoming  his  condition  in 
life.  He  is  a  warm  friend  to  whatever  is  ingenious^ 
and  materially  assisted  Mr.  Ganard  in  obtaining  an 
act  of  parliameiit  to  encourage  the  art  of  making 
new  models  and  casts  of  busts.  His  lordship  also  stea- 
dily patronizes  the  Jabours  of  Mr.  Ward,  a  painter  of 
consummate  industry,  and  extraordinary  merit. 

The  whole-length  portrait  of  lord  Somerville  by 
Woodford,  from  which  the  head  hereto  annexed 
was  engraved,  is  a  most  correct  likeness.  His  lord- 
ship has  not  yet  been  married.  He  has  four  brothers 
and  half-brothers,  and  four  half-sisters.  Three  of 
his  brothers  at  present  bear  arms  in  the  service  of 
their  country.  Lord  Somerville  is  the  best  of  bro- 
thers. 

Strong  objections  have  been  made,  and  indeed 
not  a  few  rational  ones,  to  contemporary  biography, 
by  certain  critics ;  but  the  public,  the  most  nu- 
merous and  powerful,  if  not  the  best  judges,  have 
overruled  them.  After  all,  is  there  aught  indeco- 
rous or  improper  in  that  general  avidity  for  the  de- 
tail of  those  actions,  and  for  a  sketch  and  outline 
of  that  character,  by  whiqh  a  man  has  rendered 
himself  conspicuous  in  society  ?  The  present  wri- 
ter thinks  there  is  not ;  but  that  the  biography  of 
living  characters,  drawn  from  authentic  sources,  and 
1806-1807.  q 
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given  with  fidelity^  may  contain  information  mate* 
rial  to  contemporaries^  and  prove  the  surest  guide 
to  posterity. 


MR.  MITFORD,  P.R.S. 

M.F.   FOR  BEERALSTON^  UEUTENANT-COLONEL  #F 

THE.  SOUTH  HANTS;  &C. 

MR.  MITFORD,  the  elder  brother  of  lord  Re- 
desdale^  baron  Redesdale^  of  Redesdale^  in  the 
county  of  Northumberland^  is  descended  from  an 
ancient  fitmily^  originally  situated  in  the  north  of 
England.* 

He  was  born  February  10,  1743-4,  and  was  sent, 
at  a  proper  age,  to  Oxford,  where  he  became  in- 
spired with  an  ardent  taste  for  ancient  literature; 
and  profited  so  much  by  his  studies  as  to  have  re- 
flected no  small  honour  on  the  university  in  which 
he  was  educated. 

It  may  appear  perhaps  singular,  that  a  mind  cap- 
tivated so  early  with  the  lore  of  antiquity  should^ 
have  adapted  itself  to  military  pursuits ;  but  on  a 
recurrence  to  history  we  find  the  heroes  of  Greece 
and  Rome  uniting  a  knowledge  of  whatever  was 
valuable  in  the  arts  and  sciences  with  the  profession 
of  arms ;  and  we  perceive  nearly  at  the  same  time. 


*  In  1772  William  Mitford,  esq.  served  the  office  of  sheriff  of 
J^7o^thumberland  5  and  in  1723  Robert  Mitford,  6f  Mitford,  esq. 
&U«d  the  iame  office. 
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m  our  own  days^  two  remarkable  men  acting  as 
field-officers  of  a  militia  regiment;  the  one  the  au* 
thor  of  the  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  th^ 
Roman  Empire^  the  other  of  the  History  of  Greece. 
At  what  period  Mr.  Mitford  obtained  a  eommis-- 
sion  in  the  raiment  of  South  Hants,  of  which  he  is 

• 

now  lieutenant-colonelj  we  are  at  present  unable  tp 
say ;  but  we  believe  it  was  soon  after  the  introduc-- 
tion  of  that  great  constitutional  defence :  and  as 
Gibbon  observes,  that  he  caught  a  clearer  notion  of 
the  phalanx  and  the  l^on  by  serving  in  a  modern 
battalion,*  we  have  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the 
subject  of  this  article  was  enabled  by  the  same 
means  better  to  conceive  and  to  describe  tibe  bat^ 
tics  of  Greece. 

Mr.  Mitford  deeply  iinbued,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  with  an  attachment  to  study,  devoted 
the  occasional  leisure  afforded  by  a  military  life  to 
the  cultivation  of  letters.  In  camp  and  in  qu^tersj 
as  well  as  during  his  residence  at  his  houfl#  at  Ex* 
bury,  in  Hampshire,  he  occupied  his  mind  with  se- 
rious studies ;  and  after  due  cogitation  communi- 
cated his  ideas  to  the  press. 


*  '^  I  diligently  read  and  meditated  the  Memmres  MUitaires  of 
Quintus  Icilius  (Mr.  Guichard's)^  the  only  writer  who  has  united 
the  merits  of  a  professor  and  a  veteran.  The  discipline  ^d 
evolutions  of  a  modem  battalion  gave  me  a  clearer  notion  ef  the 
phalanx  and  the  leg^n ;  and  the  captain  of  tJie  Hampshire  grena^ 
4ier$  (the  reader  may  smile)  has  not  been  useless  to  the  histotiaa 
•f  the  Roman  empire."    Gibbon's  Life,  4to.  p.  9/. 
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The  first  of  his  works  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted is  '*  An  essay  on  the  harmony  of  language^ 
intended  principally  to  illustrate  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish language/'  which  appeared  anonymously  about 
the  year  1774. 

In  1791^  while  the  public  mind  was  agitated 
with  a  grand  national   question^  relative   to  the 
means  of  supplying  the  country  with  breads  be 
published  '^  Considerations  on  the  opinion  stated 
by  the  lords  of  the  committee  of  corn,  in  a  repre- 
sentation to  the  king  upon  the  corn  laws,  that  Great 
Britain  is  unable  to  produce  corn  sufficient  for  its 
own  consumption/'  &c.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Mit- 
ford  sided  with  those  who  were  of  opinion  that  it 
was  not  only  possible,  but  easy,  for  our  own  island 
to  supply  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wheat  for  the  use 
of  its  inhabitants ;  but  the  experience  of  the  pre- 
sent day  unhappily  does  not  tend  to  confirm  this 
position. 

Anterior  to  this  his  mind  had  been  occupied  with 
a  great  subject.  It  was  no  less  than  a  description  of 
the  laws,  manners,  customs,  and  occurrences,  of  the 
most  celebrated  spot,  both  in  respect  to  letters  and 
arms,  that  has  ever  existed  on  the  face  of  the  habit- 
able globe.  Uniting,  like  his  countryman  Raleigh,  the 
distinct,  and  apparently  opposite,  characters  of  sol- 
.dier,  statesman,  and  philosopher,  in  his  own  person, 
he  throws  a  lustre  on  every  subject,  which  enlightens 
without  dazzling  the  mind  of  his  reader  ;  and  we 
will  venture  to  affirm,  that  had  he  only  taken  half 
the  paius  to  polish  his  language  that  he  bestowed 
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#n  collecting  his  facts^  England  would  at  length 
liave  found  an  historian  in  whom  the  distinct  merits 
of  Tliuc^ydides  and  Xenophpn  would  have  been 
combined. 

In  the  year  1784  appeared  the  firgt  volume  'of 
the  '^  History  of  Greece/*  in  4to,  which  imme*-' 
diately  engaged  the  attention  of  the  public^  and 
has  acquired  the  applause  of  the  ablest  and  soundest 
i:ritics.* 

Th^  author  expresses  himself  thus,  in  the  adv^r*- 
tisement  prefixed  to  the  first  edition : 

''  It  may  probably  be  expected^  particularly  of  an  unknown 
writer,  in  oifering  to  the  public  at  tliis  day  a  history  of  Greece,  t9 
give  som£  prefatory  account  of  tlie  design.  Yet  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible, and  would  at  best  be  tedious,  to  apologise  a^equ^ttely  in  a 
preface  for  a  work  whose  subject  is  so  extensive  and  so  compli- 
cated, and  whose  piater^als,  a;:e,  at  the  same  time,  so  various  and 
^fective. 

''  The  assertion  is  a  little  hazardous,  that  a  history  of  GrreecQ 
remains  yet  among  the  desiderata  of  literature.  But  the  very 
lepgth  of  time  through  which  the  want  has  continued,  while  Gre« 


J"!'.' 


*  Dr.  Burgess,  the  present  bishop  of  St.  David's,  in  his  'f  Con- 
siderations on  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade'*  (note  to 
page  106),  terms  Mr.  Mitford's  work  ^^  a  plassipa)  history  of 
Greece." 

Dr.  Kippis,  a  critic  of  no  contemptibly  talents,  ^presses  him- 
self as  follows :  * 

f'  His  history  is  drawn  from  original  sourc^^,  whk:h  be  hath  ex-t 
amined  with  the  greatest  attention  -,  and  he  has  made  an  admira- 
ble use  of  Homer  in  delineating  the  early  stat^  of  Greece.  His 
remarks,  in  which  there  is  no  affected  parade  of  sentiment,  ap- 
pear to  be  the  result  of  close  thinking,  and  of  a  sound  judgment," 
Jfew  Ann.  Reg.  for  17 9i. 
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«ian  hi^piy  has  more  or  less  engaged  the  attentien  of  every  man 
of  letters,  may  give  the  greater  appearance  of  presumption  to  any 
hope  of  supplying  it.  The  reality  of  the  want  indeed  alone  can 
justify  the  endeavour;  and  for  the  execution  no  apology  will 
avails  if  the  work  itself^  cannot  be  its  own  advocate.  With  these 
considerations,  desirous  of  avoiding  equally  negligence  and  te- 
dioosness,  without  fiirther  prefece,  but  not  without  anxious  ex« 
pectation  of  the  public  judgment,  the  author  submits  the  following 

history  to  the  world.** 

<     .     « 

The  first  edition  of  the  first  volume  having  met 
v^ith  a  favourable  reception  from  the  public^  a  se- 
cond  was  soon  prepared  with  considerable  additions 
and  many  emendations^*  which  the  author  was  care- 
ful to  have  printed  separate,  for  the  benefit  of  former 
purchasers.  In  the  advertisement  prefixed  to  it  he 
developes  the  plan  of  the  work  in  the  following 
manner: 

"  But  it  may  be  now  due  from  the  author  to  declare  what  is 
the  extent  of  his  plan,  and  what  his  prospect  of  its  completicm.  Jt 
has  always  been  in  his  contemplation  to  trace  Grrecian  history 
through  all  revolutions,  till  both  the  country  and  its  people  be- 
came moulded  into  the  Roman  empire  3  following  Alexander 
through  his  conquests  in  the  East,  taking  a  summary  view  only  of 
the  extensive  regions  which  those  conquests  gave,  but  tmder  des* 
jpotic  rule,  to  be  a  general  home  for  the  Greeks,  and  reverting  to 
Iha  more  particular  consideration  of  Greece  itself  during  the 
Achaian  league. 

*^  This  plan,  however,  he  most  mention  as  what  it  is  bis  wish 

«...  • 

to  execute,  not  as  of  what  he  can  with  any  certainty  foresee  the 
completion.  A  second  volume,  now  in  the  press,  and  intended 
for  publication  early  in  thie  ensuing  winter,  will  carry  tlie  history 
no  farther  than  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Whe^ 


*  In  1789. 
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thcr  the  remainder  may  be  comprised  in  two  yohimes>  or  will  re- 
quire three^  is  more  than  he  can  at  present  undertake  to  say ;  and 
be  should  too  much  risk  deceiving'  the  public  if  he  attempted  tx> 
name  a  time  when  those  volumes  may  be  published.  He  wHl 
therefore  only  further  declare,  that  his  inclination  to  prosecute  the 
work  will  not  cease ;  and  that  a  continuance  of  such  public  &- 
vour  as  he  has  already  to  acknowledge  will  invite  him  to  employ 
all  the  diligence  upon  it  that  healthy  and  duties  of  superior  claioi^ 
will  allow.** 

Mr.  Mitford  obs^ves^  that  the  provinces  borden- 
iBg  on  the  river  Eupfarate^^  supposed  by  many  to 
have  been  the  first  settled  after  the  Flood,  were  cer- 
tainly among  the  first  that  became  populous. 
"  There,"  says  he,  '^  from  the  climate,  the  wants  of 
man  are  comparatively  few ;  and  those  plentifully 
supplied  by  a  soil  of  exuberant  fertility,  level  to  a 
vast  extent,  naturally  unincumbered  with  wood>  an^ 
consequently  little  exposed  to  depredations  frora^ 
beasts  of  prey.  The  families  remaining  in  this 
country  were  not  likely  soon  to  lose  the  civility,  the 
arts,  and  the  science  of  their  forefathers.  Accord- 
ingly, \«rhether  they  retained,  or  whether  they  in- 
vented, astronomy  and  dialling  existed  among  the 
Babylonians  at  a  period  beyond  all  the  means  of  in^- 
vestigating  their  rise  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  deep 
obscurity  in  which  the  origin  of  letters  is  involved, 
we  still  can  trace  every  known  alphabet  tp  the 
neighbourhood  at'teast  of  Babylon/' 

He  considers  fegypt  as  ''  a  singular  country, 
given,  by  its  situation  among  deserts,  to  enjoy  more 
than  insular  security.  Its  periodical  floods,  which, 
to  the  unexperienced,  might  appear  the  ministers 
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of  desolation^  would  be  known  to  those  who-  had 
seen  the  Euphrates  or  Tigris  periodically  overflow 
their  banks^  to  be  among  the  most  precious  boons  of 
nature  For^  from  the  operations  of  the  waters  of 
the  Nile,  almost  the  whole  of  that  country  pro- 
perly called  Egypt  receives  a  kind  of  tillage,  as 
well  as  a  very  rich  manuring;  so  that  (besides 
producing  spontaneously  a  profusion  of  herbs  and 
roots  nearly  peculiar  to  itself,  which  form  a  coarse, 
but  wholesome,  food )  it  is,  moreover,  very  advan- 
tageously prepared  by  the  hand  of  nature,  almost 
alone,  for  the  reception  of  any  grain  that  man  may 
throw  into  it. 

*'  Thus  invited,  therefore,  the  occupants  of  Egypt  gave  thetr 
attention  to  agriculture  -,  and  as  the  fertility-  of  the  toil  made  th^ 
returns  prodigiously  great,  pppulousness  quickly  followed  abun- 
dance; polity  becamp  necessary;  and  we  are  told  that  in  this 
country  was  constituted  the  first  regular  government :  by  which 
seems  to  be  meant  the  first  government  in  which  various  rights 
and  varioas  functions  were  regularly  assigned  to  different  ranks  of 
men. 

"  Science  appears  to  have  originated  in  Asia.  Of  the  art?,  esper 
ci^y  those  more  ipa mediately  affecting  the  well-being  of  nu- 
Dierous  societies,  Egypt  was  probably  the  mother  of  many,  as  she 
wag  certainly  the  nurse  of  most.  Geometry  is  said  to  have  been 
the  offspring  of  the  peculiar  necessity  of  the  country ;  for  the  an- 
nual overfiowings  of  the  Nile  obliterating  ordinary  landmarks^ 
that  science  alone  could  ascertain  (he  boundaries  of  property." 

After  this  prefatory  observation  the  author  pror 
ceeds  to  state,  that  Greece  was  the  first  country  ia 
Europe  that  emerged  from  the  savage  state,  in  codt 
sequence  of  its  readier"  means  of  communicatioii 
^ith  the  civilised  nations  of  the  East.    Tbjs  spot  9f 
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earthy  called  by  the.  ancient  inhabitants  Hellas^ 
and  scarcely  half  so  large  as  England^  was  very 
early  known  to  Hie  Egyptian  and  Pbenician  navi- 
gators ;  and  its  illustrious  career^  in  the  race  of  na- 
tions, is  here  ably  and  faithfully  described^  The 
original  progress  of  the  states  of  Athens,  Sparta, 
Thebes,  and  Corinth,  pass  before  him;  and  the 
characters  of  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Plato,  Minos,  and 
Alcibi(ides,  are  depicted  with  strength  and  energy 
father  than  with  elegance, 

The  first  volume  ends  with  the  battles  of  Salamis^ 
and  the  return  of  Xerxes  into  Asia.  The  second  vo^ 
lume,  published  in  1790,  commences  with  a  view  of 
the  western  countries  politically  connected  with  the 
Greeks,  as  well  as  the  Grecis^n  settlements  in  Sicily  and 
Italy,  and  ends  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesianwar.  Vol.  III.  published  in  1797,  contains 
the  history  of  Athens  from  the  establishment  of  the 
thirty  tyrants;  an  account  of  Lacedemon  from 
the  epoch  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  and  the 
fiffairs  of  Greece  until  the  dissolution  of  the  ancient 
system  of  a  general  confederacy,  in  conssquence  of 
the  events  arising  out  of  the  battle  of  Mantinea. 

Before  we  take  our  leave  of  this  subject,  it  may 
not  be  deemed  unnecessary,  in  this  place,  to  insert  ^ 
quotation  from  the  History  of  Greece,  concerning 
the  British  constitution,  and  the  late  revolution  is 
France, 

"  PlutBtch  relates  of  Alcibiades,  that  when  on  his  recal  from 
Sicily  he  avoided  returning  to  Athens,  being  asked,  *  If  he  could 
t(pt  trust  Joifl  country  ?*  Jiei  Keplied>  '  Yes^  for  every  thing  else  | 
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but  in  a  trial  for  life  not  my  mother,  lest  by  mistake  she  aboidd 
pat  a  black  ball  for  a  white  one.'  Whatever  authority  there  may 
have  been  for  this  anecdote,  it  contains  a  very  just  reproof  of  the 
Athenian  mode  of  giving  judgment  on  life  and  deatli  by  a  secret 
ballot ;  which,  without  preventing  corruption,  excludes  responsi- 
bility>  and  covers  shame. 

*'  But  while,  under  the  security  of  oar  own  admirable  constT*- 
tutlon/we  wonder  at  the  defective  policy  of  a  people  whom  we 
£ad  so  many  causes  to  admire,  it  is  not  a  little  advantageous  for 
the  writer  of  the  Grecian  history  that  circumstances  have  been 
occurring^  in  a  nation  calling  itself  the  most  polished  of  the  most 
polished  age  of  the  world,  which  render  all  the  atrocious,  and  ^ 
before  scarcely  credible,  violences  of  faction  anK>ngst  the  Greeks 
not  only  probable,  but  almost  make  them  appear  moderate.  At 
the  same  time  it  may  not  be  digressing  improperly  to  remark^ 
that,  as  what  is  conunon  amongst  other  nations,  tliere  occurs  also 
in  Grecian  history  what  may  enable  us  to  form  a  juster  estimate  of 
the  FIrench  character  than  a  view  of  the  late  enormities,  compared 
only  with  what  has  at  fmy  time  passed  in  our  own  country,  mi^t 
lead  us  to  conceive  5  ahd  if  the  inability  of  wise  and  worthy  men, 
such  as  undoubtedly  must  exist  in  France,  to  hold  their  just  in« 
fiuence  among  the  people,  and  prevent  these  disgraceful  proceed* 
ings,  appears  itself  a  disgrace  both  to  themselves,  and  to  the  na-  •► 
tioD,  Grecian  history,  and  the  extant  writings  of  the  ablest  Gre- 
cian politicians,  will  perhaps  fiimish  their  fairest  apolc^. 

*'  For  so  many  men  of  the  brightest  talents  and  highest  acquire-* 
ments,  as  in  Greece  turned  their  thoughts,  with  the  closest  atten- 
tion, to  a  subject  so  universally  and  deeply  interestmg/  not  one 
seems  to  have  been  able  even  to  imagine  a  form  of  government 
which  might,  in  a  great  nation,  reconcile  the  jarring  pretensions 
arising  from  that  variety  of  rank  among  men,  without  which  even 
small  societies  cannot  subsist.  Our  own  writers,  through  mere 
familiarity  with  the  object,  as  foreigners  from  unacquaintance 
w^ith  il,  have  very  much  overlooked  what,  in  importance,  is  per- 
haps not  inferior  to  any  one  circumstance  in  the  singular  consti- 
tution of  our  government.  It  is  not  till  since  the  troubles  in 
France  began  that  a  refugee,  who  bm  been  in  situadoiu  enaUlQg 
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liiin  to  ^ee,  andcon^lUng  him  t^  observe^  has  discovered  what, 
hot  for  those  troubles^  vonld  perhaps  never  have  occurred  to  hii 
notice ;  that  *  no  where  else  in  the  world  such  liarmony  subsisti 
betvreen  the  several  ranks  of  dtlzens  as  in  £ngland/* 

V  This  harmony  is  indeed  the  foundation^  the  firm  foundation, 
on'which  the  proud  superstructure  of  the  British  constitution 
rests.  Ranks  vary  as  much^  or  perhaps  more  than  elsewhere.  But 
no  one  rank  has  that  gigantic  pre-eminence  which  c^n  enable  it  to 
trample  upon  its  next  inferior.  In  the  scale  of  subordination  the 
distance  from  top  to  l)Ottom  is  great ;  but  the  gradation  is  scarcely 
perceptible^  and  the  connection  intimate.  Each  rank  is  interested 
in  the  support  of  its  next  superior :  for  none  are  excluded  from 
the  hope  of  rising ',  and  of  nil  the  vbHous  ranks  the  highest  is  the 
tnost  interested  in  the  support  of  aU.  We  cannot  consider  with* 
«Dt  wonder  that  an  order  of  things^  apparently  the  most  natural, 
never  subsisted  in  any  country  but  our  own. 

^  It  has  not  always,  perhaps,  been  duly  recollected  by  specula-* 
tive  politicians,  that  among  the  ancient  republics  no  such  order  of 
citizens  existed  as  tliat  which  in  Paris  lately  assumed  despotic 
power :  and  while  the  representatives  of  the  nation  were  deli- 
berating on  the  rights  of  man,  trampled  under  foot  all  rights.  The 
functions  of  that  order  of  citizens  were  in  Athens  performed  by 
slaves ;  and  without  keeping  this  circumstance  constantly  in  mind» 
we  cannot  but  be  liable  to  the  grossest  error  in  applying  the  rules 
of  ancient  policy  to  modern  times.  Those  writers  who  would  in- 
fer, thai  formeriy  the  lower  ranks  of  people  in  England  were  not 
ftee,  because  the  lowest  rank  were  actually  slaves,  attempt  a  &llacy 
upon  their  leaders.  In  treating  of  Athens,  LacedaenKHi,  or  Rome, 
tliey  would  have  distinguished,  as  they  ought  to  do,  slaves  from  ci- 
tizens. It  is  unquestionable,  that  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  con- 
quest  downward  the  constitution  of  this  country  has  been  always 
free  >  and  tliough  in  unsettled  times^  and  especially  under  the  first 
Norman  kings,  law  might  be  overborne  by  the  violence  of  acci- 
dental power^  yet  both  the  law,  and  the  established  mode  of  ad- 


*  Lettre  au  Roi,  par  M.  de  Calonne. 
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nuDistering  the  law^  never  were  otherwise  than  highly^  and  eve^ 
nngalarly^  favourable  to  the  freedom  ^nd  property  of  even  the 
lowest  citizens.* 

'^  Nor  is  it^  I  apprehend,  as  some  political  writers  have  asserted, 
of  no  importance  to  trace  the  freedom  of  the  constitution  of  this 
pountry  beyond  the  civil  wars  of  the  last  centmy.  For  thp  pnr* 
pose  indped  of  establisliing  the  right  of  the  British  people  to  freer 
^om  i(  is  utterly  unnecessary :  but  towards  a  clear  compr^ension  of 
^constitution  itself  J  toward  a  pertain  knowledge  of  the  broad 
^nd  deep  foundation  on  which  it  rests ;  toward  a  ready  and  just 
perceptive  of  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  afiected  through  the 
yariQus  changes  to  which  all  himian  things  are  li^ble^  and  some 
^hich  we  have  already  seen^  extension  of  dominion^  influx  of 
nclies>  increase  of  population^  increase  of  revenue^  immoderatq 
ii^ht,  aad  tlie  possible  reduction  of  that  debt  5  toward  this,  ai^ 
iicquaintance  with  ^e  history  of  our  constitution^  from  the  ear- 
liest times,  is  of  great  importance. 

*'  If  then  it  is  to  ourselves  important  to  know  the  history  of  ouf 
constitutiop  from  the  earliest  times^  it  will  also  be  not  a  httle  im<« 
portant  to  other  Rations,  if  any  such  there  are,  who  would  form 
a  constitution  on  the  inodel  of  ours,  or  wlu>  would  improve  the 
constitution  they  possess  after  our  example.  Nor  will  it  be  less 
important  to  those  who,  without  any  good  foundation  to  build  on, 
and  without  any  valuable  experience  witliin  their  own  couptiy, 
propose  to  raise  with  the  airy  materials  of  theory,  a  constitutioi^ 
more  perfect  than  the  most  perfect  that  has  yet  existed  ugoi^ 

■ 

earth. 
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*  "  It  seems  to  deserve  a  notice,  which  I  think  it  has  not  yet 
met  with,  that  the  monarchs  to  whom  our  constitution  is  most  in-f 
debted  (Alfred,  Henry  11.  and  Edward  I.)  were  conquerors.  It 
k  certainly  a  most  unworthy  slander  upon  these  uncommon  great 
men,  as  well  as  upon  the  parliaments  from  Edward  I.  till  the  time 
V  hen  Fortescue  wrote  mider  Henr>'  VI.  to  assert,  as  often  ha^ 
been  done,  that  Englandliad  no  valuable  constitution,  and  no  truft 
freedom,  till  the  opposition  to  the  Stuarts,  or  till  the  cxpufcion  tq 
the  Stuarts proaired  them.** 
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■  **  For  want  of  attention  to  the  breadth  and  antique  fitmness  of 
tlie  basis  on  which  our  envied  and  tralj  i^nviable  government 
rests,  the  singular  manner  in  which  the  materials  of  the  super- 
structure are  adapted  to  each  otlier,  and  how  they  are  held  toge- 
ther by  their  natural  fitness  to  coalesce^  the  complexion  of  Europe 
seems  to  threaten  many  new  and  memoxabie  lessons  in  politics ; 
lessons  for  every  order  that  can  exist  in  a  stale  separately,  and  lei« 
sons  for  nations  united.  Happy  then  those  who,  gathering  wis- 
dom from  the  sufferings  and  dangers  of  others,  can  avoid  the  mi^' 
series  which  many  will  probably  feel.* 


*  .*'  As  M.  De  Calonne's  letter,  above  refeflred  to,  though 
printed,  was  never  published,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  give 
here,  in  its  original  language,  the  passage  where  the  observatioD 
noticed  occurs. 

'  J*ignorois,  lorsque  j'ai  commence  cette  lettre,  ^  quel  pomtla 
division  6clatoit  d6j^  entre  la  noblesse  et  le  tiers  etat,  dans  les  di^' 
H^rentes  provinces  de  voire  royaume :  depuis  que  je  Tai  aj^ris,- 
j'en  fremis.  Vu  la  situation  oil  les  choses  ont  6te  amenee,  il  d'v 
1  pas  lieu  d'esperer  que  la  concorde  puisse  se  retablir  d'elle-meme^ 
et  sans  qu*on  ait  extirp6  les  germes  de  dissention  qu*on  n  a  que 
trop  fbmentes.  II  faut  done  y  pour\'oir  par  quelque  moyen  nou- 
veau,  puissant,  et  efficace.  Celui  que  je  propose  est  eprotfv6. 
Cost  par  lui.qu'il  existe  en  Angleterre,  entre  les  grands  et  le 
peuple,  plus  d'accord  qu*il  n*y  a  eu,  je  pense>  dans  aucune  autre 
nation  ;  nulle  part  ailleurs  Tesprit  public  n'est  aussi  marque  3  nuUe 
part  rintdrct  n'a  plus  d'empire  pour  rcunir  tons  les  6tats. 

*  Or,  il  est  constant  que  rien  n*y  contribue  d'avantage  que  Tmstj- 
tution  d*une  chambre  haute  et  d*une  chambre  basse  dans  le  parle- 
ment,  ainsi  que  leur  composition  respective,  les  distinctions  qui 
les  separent,  et  les  rapports  qui  les  unissent.  Plus  on  ctudie  cet 
ensemble,  plus  on  trouve  ^  Tadmirer :  les  lords  qui  forment  la 
chambre  haute,  et  qui  tons  sont  titres  (ce  sont  les  seuls  qui  soient 
en  Angleterre),  partagent  dans  une  m^me dissociation,  sans  preju- 
dice neanmoina  ^  leurs  qualifications  distinctives,  Thonneur  de  la 
pajfie  'f  %i  c*est,  sans  cofitredit,  le  premier  corps  de  Tctat.    Lcur 
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'^  In  d^ettin^  that  far^  I  trust  I  have  not  c^enieppei  iber 
within  which  the  writer  of  th^  Gfecian  history  possesses 


pK^rogatlve  n*est  jamais  contestSe  nt  enviee  par  les  oommtioesr 
qui  cot  parmi  leurs  membres  les  &ls  cacUsts,  les  fr^res^  les  paream 
d^  ces  m^mes  lords^  et  des  plus  grandes  maisons  du  royaome. 
€'est  ce  m61ai^e,  cette  transfusioD,  si  je  le  puts  dire,  de  la  plw 
haute  noblesse  dans  le  corps  repr^seatatif  du  peuple,  <fai  oitie* 
ttent  rharmonie  entre  Tun  et  Tautre,  et  qui  resserpe  le  nxeud  de 
leur  union ;  c'est  ce  qui  Mi  que  les  deux  chambres  fraternisent 
sans  se  confondre,  qu'elles  se  contrebalancent  sans  se  rivaliseo 
que  Tune  emp^che  I'autre  d'empieter,  et  que  toutes  deux  concou- 
rent  egaleoient  au  maintien  de  la  prerogative  royale^  et  k  laoonser« 
vation  des  droits  nationaux. — ^Lettre  adressee  au  roi»  par  JkL  De 
Calonne,  le  9  Fevrier,  1789,  p.  67,  68/ 

**  The  very  great  advantage,  to  a  fiee  constitution,  of  having  an 
hereditary  first  magistrate,  the  depositaiy  of  die  supreme  execu- 
tive power^so  distinguished  by  superior  rank  as  to  exclude  all  Idea 
of  competition,  has  been  very  well  explained  by  M,  De  Lolme ; 
but  the  benefit  of  that  singular  amalgamation  of  various  rank 
among  the  people,  which  prevails  in  England,  has,  I  think,  no 
where  been  duly  noticed. 

**  In  no  court  of  Europe,  I  believe^  is  rank  so  exactly  regulated 
among  the  higher  orders  as  in  England,  and  yet  theie  is  no  rank 
perfectly  insulated  5  all  are  in  some  way  implicated  with  those 
about  them. 

"  To  begin  even  with  the  heir-apparent :  as  a  subject,  he  com* 
municates  in  rank  with  ail  other  subjects.  The  king's  younger 
sons  rank  next  to  the  elder,  but  their  rank  is  liable  to  reduction  z- 
their  elder  brother* s  younger  sons  will  rank  before  them. 

'*  The  archbishops,  and  the  chancellor,  and  great  officers  of 
state,  rank  above  dukes  not  of  royal  blood,  but  their  rank  is  that 
of  office  only :  the  dukes,  ^u  family  rank,  are  commonly  mucb 
above  the  archbishops  and  chancellor. 

^*  Thus  far  our  rule,  I  believe,  differs  little  from  that  of  othes 
European  courts:  what  follows  is  peculiar  to  ourselves.    The 
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not  an  exclusive^  bat  a  common,  right.  A  Gieciaa  history,  and 
indeed  any  history,  perfectly  written  (thtse  volumes  pretend  to 
no  such  merit),  but  especially  a  Grecian  history  perfectly  written, 
should  be  a  political  institute  for  all  nations/'* 

Having  thus  noticed  Mr.  Mitford  as  a  man  of 
letters^  we  shall  now  consider  him  in  the  light  of  a 
statesman.  He  first  became  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature in  1796^  having  been  returned  for  the  bo- 
rough of  Beeralston^  in  the  parliament  convoked 
at  that  period.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  spoken 
in  the  house  until  1798,  when  he  delivered  his  opi- 

peers,  all  equal  in  legal,  difier  in  ceremonial,  rank.  The  sons  of 
peers  of  the  higher  orders  rank  above  the  peers  themselves  of  the 
lower  orders ;  but  sapericM:  thus  in  ceremonial  rank,  they  are  in 
legal  rank  inferior.  For  the  sons  of  all  peers,  evea  of  the  Uood- 
Eoyal,  being  commoaers,  while  in  ceremonial  rank  they  may  be 
above  many  oi  the  peers,  in  legal  rank  they  are  only  peers  with  the 
commoners.  This  implication  of  the  peerage  with  the  body  of 
the  people  is  the  advantageous  circumstance  which  ban  particu^ 
larly  struck  IV^.  De  Calonne. 

^'  But  there  is  another  thing  ^xdiich,  perhaps,  not  less  stron^y 
ioarks  the  yviae  moderation  of  our  ancestors,  to  whom  we  owe  tho 
present  order  of  things.  No  distinction  between  subjects  can  be 
really  more  essential  than  the  being,  or  not  being,  members  of  the 
legislative  body)  yet  the  rank  of  a  member  of  parliament  Is 
known  neither  to  the  law,  nor  to  the  ceremonial  of  the  country. 
Among  untitled  commoners,  indeed,  there  is  no  distinction  of 
rank  that  can  be  very  exactly  defined  >  and  yet  a  distinction  al« 
ways  subsists  in  public  opinion,  decided  partly,  and  perhaps  some« 
times  too  much,  by  wealth;  partly  by  consideration  given  to  birth, 
connections,  or  character,  which,  upon  the  whole,  perhaps  more 
Ihaa  any  other  government,  preserves  the  subordijiation  necesfiaij' 
to  the  wfili-being  of  large  societies/* 

*  Chap.  u^.  sect  ill.  voL  II.  p«  670-675, 
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nion  on  a  proposition  brought  forward  by  Mr.  se* 
cretary  Dundas^  now  lord  Melville^  for  increasing 
the  number  of  field-officers  in  the  militia^  &c. 

On  this  occasion,  the  colonel  of  the  South  Hants 
was  as  desirous  as  any  one  could  be  of  augmenting 
the  militia-force  of  the  country^  but  he  thought  that 
the  militia  should  be  governed  by  the  militia  laics ; 
or  if  they  were  to  be  amended^  the  amendment 
diould  be  made  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  old  mili- 
tia-law>  instead  of  being  governed  by  those  that 
governed  the  army.  He  insisted^  at  the  same  time^ 
tliat^  in  uniformity  to  these  principles^  any  addi- 
tional power  that  might  be  wanted  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers  ought  to  be  given  to  the  lords-lieu- 
tenants of  counties. 

He  then  entered  into  a  brief  history  of  the  origi- 
nal establishment  of  the  militia^  and  remarked  on  the 
constitutional  jealousy  with  which  the  militia-laws 
were  originally  framed.  The  colonel  lamented^  at 
the  same  time^  that  in  many  respects  the  principles 
of  these  laws  had  been  departed  from  in  ^e  enact- 
ment of  subsequent  statutes  upon  that  subject^  and 
that  they  were  still  further  departed  from  in  the 
present  bill. 

He  then  concluded  with  giving  it  as  his  opinion^ 
that  the  qualifications  of  the  superior  officers  should 
be  greater  than  what  was  proposed  by  the  present 
bill :  this  opinion^  however,  was  not  uttered  from 
distrust  in  any  part  of  our  mil  tary  force,  or  from- 
any  want  of  confidence  in  his  majesty's  ministers. 
The  subject  of  our  military  establishment  also 
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fexdted  the  attention  of  the  eolooel  in  June  1804^ 
at  M^hich  period  Mr.  Pitt  brought  in  his  '^addi- 
tional force  bill ;"  when  he  '^  condemned  the  mea- 
sure as  unconstitutional^  by  proposing  to  weaken 
the  militia  ertablishment^  the  safest  aiid  most  ap- 
proved part  of  our  national  defence/*  He  also  ''  se- 
vereljr  reprobated  the  idea  of  increasing  our  stand- 
ing armies  to  a  degree  inconsistent  with  pqblic  li-> 
bertj.  He  referred  to  instances  of  the  dangerous 
effects  of  the  augmentation  of  a  military  standing 
force  in  a  free  state ;  and  particularly  alluded  to  the 
case  of  France,  where  thirty  millions  of  people^ 
animated  by  the  most  enthusiastic  love  of  liberty^ 
bad  been  gradually  overawed  by  three  hundred  thou- 
sand soldiers  into  a  state  of  the  most  abject  slavery 
that  the  world  ever  witnessed.  He  concluded  by 
strongly  recommending  a  salutary  jealousy  relative 
to  a  standing  army  in  this  country ;  and  as  he  acted 
on  these  principles,  he  should  oppose  tht  further 
progress  of  the  measure." 

On  June  15,  when  the  "  report**  on  this  bill  was 
brought  up,  colonel  Mitford  referred  to  his  former 
speech ;  and,  after  making  some  animated  obierva* 
tions  on  the  clause  relative  to  the  appointment  of 
"  inspectors"  to  assist  at  the  meetings  of  the  lieu^ 
tenants  of  counties,  he  proceeded  as  follows : 

''To  maintain  the  force  intended  to  be  procured,  it  will  b^ 
necessaiy  to  appoint  agents  of  g6vernment,  with  salaries,  to  go 
into  every  subdivisipp  in  England,  with  the  authority,  and  to  exe« 
cute  the  duties  hitlierto  /intrusted  only  to  those  who  possessed  a 
landed  qualification,  and  performed  the  office  without  fee  or  re* 
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war4.  £xclu3tve]y  ojf  all  consideration  of  tlie  eKtension  of  patro^ 
nage^  this  cai\iiot  but  be  alarming  i^  a  4^gerous  novelty  in  the 
4^nstitation^  and  tending  to  produce  an  essential  and  most  disad« 
vantageous  change  in  its  character.  The  next  matter  occurring 
b  the  baUoC,  directed  still  to  proceed  for  completing  the  original 
numbers  of  the  militia.  The  mischief  produced  by  the  ballot  in 
time  of  wATj  in  creaiing  a  necessity  for  immoderately  high  boon^ 
ties  to  induce  men  to  enlist  in  the  regular  forces  is.  great  and  ob- 
vious; but  the  circumstances  which  have  greatly  enhanced  that 
mischief,  have  perhaps  escaped  the  notice  oi  many,  and  indeed 
had  ptaoe,  bcft^o  die  memory  of  many. 

*'  The  militia  w^  originally  raised  in  the  middle  of  a  w>ar,  that 
called  the  seven  years  war ;  of  course  the  bounties  for  substitutes 
were  high,  and  in  consequence  the  bounties  for  enlisting  in  tlie 
army  could  not  but  rise  proportionably.  All  men  were  then  en- 
rolled In  the  militia  for  three  years  only  ^  so  that  in  the  seven 
years  war^  but  stiU  more  in  the  American  war,  whole  seg'unents  • 
were  necessarily  dkbaa/ded  to  be  iounediately  raised  again*  The 
inconvenience  of  this  was  so  great,  that  parliament  wa^  induced, 
in  revising  and  reducing  into  one  the  many  militia  acts  in  {brce  in 
the  year  17 66,  to  enact  that  in  future  all  militiamen  should  be 
enrolled  for  ^ve  yews,  and  that  the  service  of  substitutes  should 
Jiold  through  any  warh^pening  within  tho^e  five  years. 

'^  But  an  extravagance  of  public  economy  was  theoi  a  kind  of 
"epidemic  passion;  and  it  was  unfortunately  resolved,  for  Uie  sake 
of  a  very  small  saving  of  public  money,  that  only  two-tliixds  of 
the  militia  should  be  called  out  for  annual  exercise  in  time  of 
peocd.     I  ventured  at  the  time  to.  foretell  and  admonish  tliat  the 
result  VFould  be  very'advers^i  to  econogiy,  for  evea  among  the  . 
officers  of  the  nulitla  there  would  be  ^me  ipdi^ei^e  about  men 
who  were  to  give  tlicir  officers  trouble,  by  a  muster  re<]uired^ 
without  doing  them  any  credit,  as  they  would  appear  like  rabble  j 
and  the  deputy-lieutei^ants  and  justices  wouki  c<?rtainly  bi^-  slack  in 
pressing  upon  their  neighbourhoods  for  the  nunjibccs  to  like  i;qus- 
tered  only,  and  not  trained  to  arms.     It  happt  ncd  precisely  si^i 
,and  one  curious  circumstance  occurred  to  myself:  in  answer  to  a  . 
xemonstj^alica  sent  to  a  division  on  the  de^ciency  of  its  c^uotUj,^  1, 
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received  a  letter  from  the  dmsikm-clerk^  statii^  positively^  that  the 
deputy-lieotenanfes  and  magistrates  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  obey 
the  act  in  burdening  the  county  with  the  ballot  for  men  not  to  be 
trained  to  arms.  The  result  wsb,  that  when  the  militia  was  em* 
bodied  in  December  IjgZ,  in  apprehension  oi  a  war  with  France^ 
the  country  was  to  be  called  upon  for  sev^xil  thousand  men  to  be 
instantly  raised  by  ballot  to  complete  its  numbers.  The  recruit- 
ing for  the  army  was  then^  in  the  very  outset  of  that  war>  put  to 
very  great  disadvantage.  But  this,  is  an  evil  not  necessarily  inhe- 
rent  in  the  militia^  but  arising  from  mismanagement. 

'^  1  concur  in  the  opinion  which  I  find  general,  that  the  ballot 
is  a  mode  of  raising  men  congenial  to  the  militia  institution,  butj 
I  think,  not  essential  to  it ;  and  1  should  have  no  hesitation  in 
proposing  that  from  the  nioment  of  war  beginning  all  ballot  for  the 
militia  should  cease,  and  the  numbers  should  be  completed  only 
by  enlisting  volunteers,  for  which  gcArernment  should  allow  a  sum 
equal  to  one-half  the  sum  allowed  for  enlisting  for  general  ser- 
'Vice.  I  shall  speak  certainly  with  less  confidence  on  another  subf 
ject,  on  which,  however,  I  will  venture  to  state  my  opinioii,  that 
even  now,  enormous  as  bounties  have  been,  were  all  balloting  at 
once  stopped,  and  declaration  on  due  authority  made,  that  a 
bounty  named  should  not  in  future  be  exceeded,  that  bounty 
might  be  vory  moderate^  much  below  what  has  been  mentioned 
as  intended,  and  men  would  be  gained  as  quickly  as  by  a  higher 
bounty  j  and  perhaps  more  quickly  by  ordinary  rccniiting,  under 
those  circumstances,  than  in  any  other  way. 

"  He  then  proceeded  to  make  some  observations  on  the  un- 
justly uneqtial  operation  of  the  clause  restricting  parishes  to  a  cir- 
cuit of  twenty  miles  for  ^aising  men,  die  difference  of  a  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  populous  manufacturing  town,  and  a  situation  fat 
from  town,  where  half  the  cirele  or  more  might  be  sea,  and  on  the 
arbitrary  power  given  to  the  inspector  to  discharge  men,  and  fine 
the  parishes.  Alter  all  these  objections  to  particular  points,  tlie 
great  objection  remains  in  what  is  stated  lathe  preamble  of  the 
bill  sa  its  great  object,  nagiely,  th^  expediency  that  a  permanent 
fofce  should  be  raised  and  maintained  tinder  regular  officers^ 
which  implies  a  dtreet  co&tjHtdktioR  of  the  maxim  established  \>f 
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our  ancestors  and  repeated  in  annual  declarations  for  more  than  a 
century  in  the  mutiny  bills>  that '  to  maintain  a  standing  army  in 
time  of  peace  is  against  law.* 

*'  Though  the  rigour  of  this  maxim,  literally  taken,  may  appear 
beyond  that  of  the  bill  of  rights,  and  beyond  reason,  yet,  in  just 
construction,  it  will,  I  think,  be  found  not  so,  the  mutiny-act  itself 
being  framed  for  the  purpose  of  suspending,  on  the  ground  of  po* 
litical  necessity,  the  operation  of  that  maxim  to  a  limited  degree 
for  a  limited  time,  as  in  cases  of  necessity  an  act  is  passed  for  sus- 
pending that  right  of  the  subject,  which  is  not  created,  but  pro- 
tected, by  the  habeas  corpus  act.  '  But  this  bill  goes  to  overthrow 
that  salutary  m»xim  by  which  our  ancestors  expressed  their  just 
jealousy  of  standing  armies.     It  has,  however,  been  said^  that  all 

0 

have  concurred  in  allowing  an  addition  to  the  disposable  force  of 
the  country  in  the  present  moment,  and  probably  for  future  times, 
highly  desirable.  I  do  not  think  myself  competent  to  discuss  that 
question ;  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  of  the  expediency  of 
increasing  it  to  the  extent  proposed,  more  especially  as  we  have 
heard  it  declared  by  the  late  administration,  that  the  highest  mill* 
tary  authorities  considered  it  unnecessary. 

**  And  here  1  cannot  avoid  noticing  what  appears  to  me  a  por- 
teutons  political  phenemenon.  Formerly  to  put  forward  an  in* 
crease  of  the  standing  army,  often  the  necessary  office  of  ministers, 
was  always  watched  by  opposition,  in  concurrence  with  that  for-' 
xnerly  existing  most  respectalJe  body  in  the  houso,  the  country 
gentlemen,  with  careful  jealousy.  Lately,  on  the  contrary,  we 
have  seen  three  discordant  parties  in  opposition,  uniting  only  in 
vehement  cry  for  the  increase  of  the  standing  army  3  an  increase  . 
not  only  beyond  all  former  example,  but  far  beyond  what  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  crown  were  advised  as  requisite.  Does  this  indicate 
an  approach  to  that  which,  in  the  prophecy  of  the  sage  Mon- 
tesquieu, is,  lo  bring  ruin  on  the  British  constitution,  when  die 
legislature  is  become  more  corrupt  than  the  executive  branch  of 
govemmeni  I  or  may  we  flatter  ourselves  tliat,  with  the  change 
of  ministry,.  Iba(  awfiil  crisis  i^  passed  ?  It  has  been  said  that  alL 
have  concurred  in  admitting  the  great  superiority  of  regularly-  . 
bred  officers  wtv  militia  officers.    This  may  be  in  some  respecfr 
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aho  a  delicate  subject :  not  at  si\,  however^  in  regard  to  tlie  Bri- 
ll^ army  m  general ;  because  the  British  arniy  stands  too  high  in 
reputation  and  in  glory  to  shrink  from  any  comparison :  it  can 
neither  want  flattery,  nor  fear  reproach.     It  may  tlierefore  be  al- 
"  lowed>  and  may  not  be  useless^  to  consider  a  little  how  far  a  Bri« 
tish  gentleman,  not  making  arms  his  profession,  may,  as  a  militia 
officer,  emulate,  and  how  nearly  he  may  miitate,  the  conduct 
wHich  has  produced  the  reputation  and  glory  of  the  British  army. 
**  The/e  are  those  yet  who  may  remember  that  when  the  mi- 
litia was  first  raised,  in  the  ministry  of  the  late  lord  Chatham,  th» 
veiy  idea  that  countr}''-gentlemen  could  form  regiments  was  ex- 
tensively ridiculed.     The  father  of  a  right  honourable  gentleman, 
who  has  lately  spoken  most  frequently  and  vehemently  against 
the  militia,  was  among  the  foremost  of  tliose  who  very  soon 
shewed,  by  the -evidence  of  clear  and  obvious  fact,  the  mistake  of 
any  reasoning,  if  any  Jiiere  waa^  on  which  «och  ridicule  was 
ibunded.    Nevertheless,  that  militia  officers,  who  have  never  seen 
service  against  an  enemy,  can  be  put  in  any  comparison  Mith  those 
numerous  officers  of  the  army  of  every  rank,  who,  in  a  war 
which  has  lasted  with  little  intermission  above  thirteen  years,  have 
seen  various  service  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  nobody  can  be 
absurd  enough  to  assert.     But  do  regular  officers  never  rise  to 
high  rank  before  they  have  seen  any  servient  all  ?     A  general  of- 
ficer would  indeed  hardly  select  such  for  a  critical  command.   But 
was  his  proper  duty  in  command  ever  denied  to  an  officer  in  such 
circumstances  ?  And  has  it  of^en  happened  that  officers  in  such 
circumstances  have  disgraced  themselves  by  their  deficiency  ? 

"  I  am  not  disposed  to  speak  or  to  tliink  seriously  of  the  dis- 
grace proposed  to  militia  officers,  when  it  has  been  said  to  tliem, 
'  You  havfc  formed  very  pretty  regiments,  it  must  be  allowed ; 
and  they  have  done  very  well,  under  your  command^  the  various 
duties  of  camps,  garrisons,  and  prison-guards,  which  have  been 
put  upon  them ;  but  you  caniiot  reckon  yourselves  fit  to  com- 
mand them  against  such  an  enemy  as  the  French.  Indeed,  you 
had  much  better  give  up  your  places  to  us  regular  officers  -,  some 
of  us  have  seen  service  upon  an  extensive,  some  upon  a  narrow, 
sp^e^  and  some  no  service  at  all  -,  but  v.e  are  ^11  regular  officers. 
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and  must  be  all  very  superior  to  you.  Really  you  had  better  leave 
the  business  to  us,  and  go  home  to  your  horses  and  hounds,  and 
your  farms,  and  your  families  $  and  if  the  French  come,  you  may 
run  away  with  the  women  and  childr^.*    The  right  honourable 

^  gentleman  who  has  spoken  most,  and  perhaps  with  most  efiect> 
against  the  militia,  has  not  ventured  yet  to  concur  in  such  a  pro* 
posal.  But  If  we  consider  a  little  we  shall  find  that  some  of  th« 
services  in  which  the  British  army  has  been  most  honourably  dis« 
tinguished,  would  not  furnish  that  fund  of  experience  which 
would  give  tlie  regular  officer  any  great  advantage  over  the  militia 
officer  in  the  field  in  such  a  country  as  England.  For  example, 
the  defence  of  Gibraltar,  in  the  American  war,  b  one  of  thooe 
instances  which  will  transmit  British  skill,  as  well  as  valour  and 
perseverance  in  arms,  with  most  advantage  to  latest  posterity.  But 
what  was  there  in  all  the  exertions  of  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  that 
would  assist,  id  almost  any  degree,  to  teach  the  officers  wo  loqg 

.  shut  up  there  when  to  advance  and  when  to  retreat  (matters  in 
which  we  liave  been  told  militia  officers  would  be  lo  deficient),  id 
any  kind  of  field,  whether  such  as  the  open  plain  of  Salisbury,  os 
the  fastnesses  of  the  wild  of  Sussex,  or  any  thing  in  the  medium 
between  them  which  the  varieties  in  the  face  of  England  afford^ 
allowing  them  all  the  advantages  of  the  officers  of  the  array  ii) 
their  utmost  extent  ? 

**  I  cannot  admit,  and  I  am  confident  the  liberality  of  the  army 
officers  in  general  will  not  impute,  that  utter  inability,  or  exces<» 
sive  deficiency,  to  militia  officers,  which  one  or  ttro  gentlemen 
have  endeavoured  to  procure  them  credit  for.  But  in  icpcakiag  on 
this  subject  one  raiay  incur  some  risk  of  being  misunderstood,  for 
want  of  toore  general  precision  in  the  use  of  the  term  mitttia. 
Some  gentlemen  would  sometimes  have  the  essence  of  the  militia 
to  consist  m  a  ballot,  that  is,  a  forced  service :  men  freely  offering 

.their  services  cannot,  according  to  them,  form  a  militia.  At  other 
times  the  same  gentlemen  would  have  limitation  of  seTvke  con- 
stitute the  distinctive  quality  of  a  militia  j  and  thus  they  call  the 
army  of  reserve  a  militia.  In  short,  any  deflect  or  inconvenience 
will,  with  SOToe  gentlemen,  serve  to  cfaaracterise  the  militia.  But 
I  think  those  to  whom  we  owe  the  estabiishBicat  of  the  raititia  bad 
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quite  another  Men  i>f  It.  Th^  cxn)si<kred  the  danger  to  t&e  toh- 
stitutkm  from  a  regular  force^  raised^  modelled,  offieered,  regnlot- 
ed,  paid,  and  every  way  commanded,  immediately  by  the  crown ; 
and  therefore  they  devised  and  procured  the  establishment  of  an- 
other foi*ce,  to  be  raised,  modelled,  officered,  paid,  and,  as  far  as 
military  use  will  allow,  regulated,  and  cotnmanded,  under  precise 
Jxtnisibns  of  the  legislature  ;  find  tHey  ^equired,  as  a  farther  tectt- 
rity,  that  the  Superior  officers  should  fab  men  connected  by  a 
strong  inteiiest  with  the  country  through  their  landed  propertjr. 
Subjected  thus  to  the  legislature,  and  amalgamated  with  the  con- 
stitution, the  proper  distinction  of  the  militia  is  to  be  a  constitu- 
tional force.  The  standing,  or  regular,  army,  very  Superioir  in  mi- 
lifary  efficafcy,  is  objectionable  only  as  it  cannot  bfe  amalgamated 
with  the  constitution.  While  kept  to  a  moderate  size  it  may  be 
safe,  through  the  right  reserved  by  die  legislature  of  refiismg  to  re- 
new its  legal  existence  at  the  end  of  every  year.  But  if  ever  the 
regular  arniy  becomes  preponderant,  that  right  wi:I  be  of  as  little 
avail  as  it  was  fortnerly  in  Romfe  against  Casar,  and  in  England 
against  Cromwell ;  or  as  t^e  have  sken  it  in  France  against  Buona- 
parte. _  The  force  proposed  to  be  raised  by  the  bill  before  the 
house,  resembles  the  militia  certainly  in  one  principal  defect,  the 
limitation  of  service,  but  in  no  one  virtue :  it  teems  with  full  as 
much  danger  to  the  constitution  as  a  regular  force  the  most  valu- 
able and  most  extensively  efficacious." 

It  h  almost  needless  to  observe,  that  the  objec- 
tiotis  to  this  bill  appeaf  to  have  been  well  founded^ 
itnd  that  the  publico  vrer e  soon  cotivinccd  of  the  jus- 
tice and  propriety  of  the  remarks  detdiled  abovfe. 
Since  that  period  other  great  and  important  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  militia  system;  all  of  which 
hav6.  militated  against  the  principles  on  v^hich  it 
was  originally  founded.  To  the  credit  of  colonel 
Mttford^  at  all  times^  and  under  all  administration^^ 
he  has  been  the  constant  advocate  of  that  constitu- 
tional establishment^  originally  calculated  to  enable 
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the  body  of  th/e  people  to  defend  themdeWes^  onone 
hand^  without  the  interposition  of  Gierman  merce- 
naries, as  was  the  case  anterior  to  the  adoption  of 
this  salutary  measure ;  and^  on  the  other,,  to  serve 
as  a  counter poi3e  to  the  standing  army  of  the 
crown^  which  has  always  been  viewed  with  a  salu- 
tary jealousy,  as  the  sole  instrument  by  which  the 
liberties  of  the  country  could  ever  be  overturned. 
On  a  still  more  recent  occasion  we  accordingly  find 
the  subject  of  this  memoir  advocating  the  cause  of 
the  militia^  and  opposing  with  temper^  but  at  the 
same  time  with  firmness,  some  of  those  odious  in- 
novations, calculated  to  disgust  a  most  useful^,  and 
a  most  respectable,  body  of  men. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1761,  colonel  Mit* 
ford  succeeded  to  the  family  estate  in  Hampshire ; 
and  in  1766  he  married  miss  MoUoy,  a  lady  from 
Dublin,  by  whom  he  has  had  several  children ;  one 
of  which,  after  attaining  the  rank  of  a  captain  in 
the  navy,  perished  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

He  resides  during  part  of  the  year  at  a  charming 
house  in  the  New  Forest,  which  he  has  just  rebuild . 
It  is  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  and  between, 
Lymington  and  Southampton,  on  the  shore  of 
the  West  Channel,  or  Solent  Sea,  nearly  opposite 
Yarmouth,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  beauties  of 
this  place  have  been  recorded  both  by  the  pen  and 
pencil  of  the  picturesque  Gilpin  ;  and  we  rejoice, 
for  our  own  part,  to  confess  our  satisfaction  at 
beholding  a  man  of  letters  sunning  himself  in  the 
evening  of  life  in  a  pleasant  southern  aspect : 
<<  Which  woods  embosom,  and  which  hills  defend/* 


W  econiemplated  (he  scene  with  delight ;  and  re- 
joiced ix>  behold  the  historian  of  Gr^ce  enjojin£  a 
retTjcat  worthy  of  one  of  her  heroes. 


LORD  BARHAM, 

ADMIRAL  OF  TH£  RED^    &C. 
**  FpBTIfi  IN  ARSUIS." 

THE  nobleman^  who  is  the  subject  of  this  brief 
inemoir,  has  acted  both  in  the  military  and  civil 
service  of  the  navy.  The  former  of  these  requires 
skillj  bravery^  and  long  practice.  The  latter^  from 
the  multiplicity  of  its  details,  demands  the  unrc* 
initted  pursuit^  as  well  as  undivided  attention^  of  a 
whole  life. 

The  immense  establishments  of  the  three  g^eat 
dock*yards  of  Chatham^  Portsmonth^  and  Ply* 
fnouthj  with  the  two  subsidiary  ones  of  Deptford 
and  Sheterness^  fill  the  mind  with  wonder  and  sur« 
prise ;  and  when  the  manner  in  which  such  a  com- 
plex machinery  is  regulated  becomes  the  subject  of 
enquiry^  our  astonishment  increases^  rather  than  di** 
minishes.  In  time  of  peace  it  requires  no  common 
d^ree  of  labour  to  arrange  the  business  of  so  many 
departments ;  to  prevent  confusion^  to  detect  abuse^ 
to  encourage  talents^  and  to  reward  merit:  but 
during  war^  the  labour^  ingenuity^  and  perseverance 
employed  J  appear^  at  first  sights  to  be  too  much  for 
foan  to  accomplish. 
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Tbe  detaiU  of  the  impress  Mrvice  almi^  ftfd  iift^^ 
mense.  The  business  of  tbe  shipa  of  tiie  line  iti  or* 
dinartj,  and  consisting  at  }>^e6eiit  of  tweaty-fire  in 
point  of  number^  vith  seven  receiving  ships^  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  on  fepair,  and  from  twenty-eight 
to  thirty^  all  of  the  line^  buildings  exhibits  but  a 
fraction  in  this  irnfi^nse  smn  of  kbour.  Twenty- 
five  sail  in  port  and  fittii^ ;  about  thirty-two  in  the 
English  Channel^  Irish^  and  North  seas ;  twelve  on 
the  coasts  of  Spain^  Portugal^  and  Gibraltar  ;  six  in 
the  West  Indies^  eleven  in  tbe  East  Indies  and  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  H^pe ;  With  twenty  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy  atid  cruising^  &c.  Sack  is  nearly  the 
distribution  at  this  moment*  of  the  British  naval 
force^  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  thirty*tw<>  sail 
of  ibc  line  in  c6mmission^  and  seventy^nine  in  ordi^* 
nary.  In  addition  to  this  formidable  ftrtnament 
there  ^te  about  thirty-three  fifties  and  forty- foufs^^ 
two  hundred  and  thirty-fmlr  frigates,  two  hundred 
and  sixty-two  sloops^  &c.  making  a  grand  total  that 
must  astonish  any  one  who  has  not  paid  particular 
attention  to  public  affairs,  and  become  conversant 
with  the  power  of  a  great  and  n  free  country,  like 
Britain,  now  enabled  to  crowds  if  not  to  cover,  the 
narr«w  seas^  and  command  the  ocean  by  means  of 
her  fleets. 

I^rd  Barham  U  a  native  of  Scotland.    His  father^ 
R.  Middleton,  esq.  resided  for  a  considerable  time  in 


*  September  1 90$. 


Dundee^  of  ^hicfa  port  be  Mras  collector.  Ha\iag 
martied  miss  Dundas,  of  Leathin,  in  the  county  of 
Stirling,  he  had  two  sons  by  that  lady ;  George, 
yfho  resided  for  many  years  at  Moss  Hall^  and  is ' 
since  dead;  aQdXbarle9»  of  whom  we  are  now 
about  to  treat. 

This,  who  is  the  elder  brother,  was  born  at  .Dun«> 
dee,  about  the  year  1736,  and  received  bis  edux^* 
tion  in  that  town,  which,  like  most  of  the  roycU  bO'^ 
rou^Ti^  of  Scotland,  has  been  long  in  possession  of 
exceUent  schools, 

Mr.  Charles  Middleton,  bein^  destined  for  the 
navy,  while  yet  a  lad  was  sent  to  sea  as  a  midship- 
man ;  and  on  the  22d  of  May,  17  58,  attained  the 
rank  of  post-captain  in  the  royal  navy.  We  shaU 
not  here  enter  into  the  particulars  of  hi$  profes* 
sional  career,  but  content  ourselves  with  observing, 
that  he  distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his  spirit^ 
vigilance,  and  activity,  in  the  West  Indies.  Hav- 
ing, while  on  that  station,  been  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Blandford,  of  twenty  guns,  he 
took  and  destroyed  so  many  French  privateers^  that 
the  assembly  of  Barbadoes,  grateful  for  the  protec*- 
tion  thus  aflbrdcd  to  the  commerce  of  the  island, 
presented  him  with  a  gold-hilted  sword. 

Captain  Middleton  having  married  miss  Gam- 
bier,  by  whom  he  had  issue  an  only  daughter,  never 
went  to  sea^  we  believe,  after  his  return,  or  if  he 
did,  it  was  but  duriug  a  short  period ;  for  having 
on  several  occasions  displaj'cd.  talents,  for  business, 
be  was  soon  employed  in  offices  that  required  pa 
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common  degree  of  activity^  investigation^  and  re* 
search. 

In  1778  he  became  comptroller  of  the  navy ;  a 
situation  which  had  before  been  occufHed  by  many 
distinguished  seamen:  such  as  sir  Richard  Had- 
dock^ sir  Charles  Wager>  sir  Digby  Dent,  and  sir 
Hugh  Palliser.*  At  the  end  of  three  years  his  ser- 
vices  were  at  once  acknowledged  and  remunerated 
by  a  patent  of  baronetage,  with  remainder  to  his 
sen-in-law,  Gerard  Noel  Edwards  (now  Gerard 
Koel  Noel,  esq. ),  of  Ketten,  in  Rutlandshire,  and 
his  heirs  male  by  Diana,  his  wife. 

In  1781  sir  Charles  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Trinity-house  t;  and  on  the  14th  of  September, 
1787,  he  received  bis  flag,  as  rear-admiral  of  the 
b|ue.     This  must  have  been  considered  as  a  very 

•  ■ 

*  "  Comptroller  of  the  navy.  His  business  is  to  comptrol  alt 
payments  of  wages ;  to  know  the  market  rates  of  all  stores  for 
shipping  -y  to  exanfiine  and  audit  all  the  accountir  of  the  treasurer^ 
victuallers^  pursers,  and  storekeepers. 

**  The  business  of  this  office  is  divided  into  three  bcanchesj, 
viz.  home  expenditure,  foreign  expenditure,  and  seamen's  wages. 
At  each  of  these  presides  a  chief  clerk,  under  whom  are  many  in- 
ferior clerks  for  the  dispatch  of  business.'*    Beatson's  Pol.  Ind.  p. 

i  We  £nd  the  names  of  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  sir  George  Pigot,  lord  North,  lord  Mulgrave,  the 
^arl  of  Hillsborough,  right  honourable  William  Pitt,  &c.  in  this 
liijt.  The  society  of  the  elder  brethren  of  the  Trinity-house  was 
founded  in  1515,  by  sir  Thomas  Spret,  knight,  commander  of  the 
great  ship  Henry  Grace  de  Dieu,  and  comptroller  of  the  navy  to 
Henry  Vllh 
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dktiDg^ished  mark  of  favour ;  for  lord  Howe,  who 
was  at  that  period  first  commissioner  of  the  admi^ 
ralty,  had  excluded  several  officers  f^om  similar  pro- 
motion, without  assigning  any  rei^on ;'  and,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  one  was  deprived  of  his  flag," 
merely  on  account  of  an  official  employment  in  the 
civil  service  of  the  navy. 

Since  that  period  sir  Charles  Middleton,  in  1793, 
became  vice-admiral ;  in  1795  an  admiral :  he  i« 
now  the  tenth  on  the  list  of  admirals  of  the  red,  and 
has  only  eleven  flag-officers  senior  to  himself  apper- 
taining to  the  fleet. 

In  1794,  during  the  naval  administration  of  tlie 
present  earl  of  Chatham,  he  became  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  admiralty,  which  office  he,  however, 
retained  no  longer  than  December  1795. 

Anterior  to  this  he  had  been  appointed  one  of 
tiie  commissioners  ''  to  etaquire  into  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  woods,  forests,  and  land  revenues,  of 
the  crown ;  and  to  sell  or  alienate  fee-farms,  or 
other  unimproveabk  rents/'  He  appears  to  have 
acted  in  this  capacity  from  1787  to  1793;  and  in 
the  course  of  that  period  there  were  no  less  than  fif- 
teen voluminous  reports,  with  appendixes,  delivered 
in  to  government,  the  whole  of  which  occupy  one 
large  folio  volume. 

This,  at  least,  affords  a  proof  of  patient  industry; 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  while  comptroller 
pf  the  navy  he  wished  to  institute  a  course  of  expe- 
ximent9,  for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
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best  cbnstruction  in  respect  to  javds,  capstanf, 
pumps^  rollers,  &c.* 

At  this  period  of  his  life  sir  Charles  was  a  menn 
ter  of  parliament ;  but  we  never  recollect  to  have 
beard  liiiH  speak,  except  in  1789^  when  he  rose  ex- 
pressly ta  defend  the  character  and  conduct  of  a 
clergyman  (the  reverend  Mr.  R.),  who  had  resided 
in  his  parish^  and  was  accused  by  certain  planters 
of  the  island  of  Jamaica  of  having  conducted  him- 
self improperly  while  in  that  colony  ;  we  believe  bis 
sole  crimes  consisted  of  an  abhorrence  of  slavery, 
and  a  desire  to  impress  the  minds  of  tlie  unhappy 
negroes  with  the  genuine  doctrines  of  ehristianiky. 

In  1805  a  tiew  epoch  occurred  in  the  life  of  sir 
Charles  Middleton.  Lorf  Melville,  with  wliom  he 
bad  lived  for  many  years  in  terms  of  friendship,  and, 
we  believe,  of  intimacy,  was,  about  this  period,  ac- 
cused of  numerous  malversations  while  treasurer  of 


*  FKnts  proposed  by  sir  Charles  Middfeton,  now  lord  Bariiaai  s 

'*  1 .  Experimeuts  ave  wanting  on  the  proper  height  of  masts 
a»d  squareness  of  yards :  some  contend  for  one,  and  some  for  an- 
other 3  but  no  comparative  trial  has  been  made  within  my  know- 
ledge, though  many  h^ve  applied  in  favour  of  both  the  one  and  the 
odier. 

"  2.  Experiments  are  also  wanting  on  the  best  constmctioD  of' 
capstans  for  purchase  and  safety. 

**  3.  On  the  best  kind  of  pumps  for  general  use,  the  number 
for  each  class  of  ships,  and  the  best  places  for  fixing  them.  Mem. 
Chain  pumps  are  not  to  be  relied  on  in  time  of  dange^. 

•*  4,  On  rollers  for  hawse-hokis/* 
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tlie  itavy.  Oa  th^  I8th  Qf  M^ch  the  tenth  repott 
of  the  naval  commissioners^  in  \rluch  that  uobl^iaatt 
happened  to  be  impUeatcd«  w^s  issued :  on  the  8th 
of  Apxii  ^rtain  resotuiioq^  against  Ihe  viicouiit 
^cre  moved  in  the  hous^  of  cQiamoqs  by  Mjt' Whit* 
broadjt  and  carried  by  the  ca$ting  vote  of  tHii 
speaker*  O^  the  10th  he  resigned  his  offico  of  &'st 
lord  of  the  adi^iralty :  and  pn.  thq  6th  of  May  li^ 
was  struck  out  of  the  list^  of  privy^OMQueUors  b/ 
ordeiT  of  h\%  majesty. 

Th^  mininters  of  tl^e  ^rown  were  no^  obliged  to « 
look  around  for  a  succi^sscir  to  hiiOj  and  a  coileague 
M  theuHt^lves.  On  this  occasion  they  iixedthcar. 
attentiQu^  on  sir  Charles,  who  had  formerly  acted  in 
succession  as  comptroller  of  the  navy>  and  a  com-- 
missionor  of  tbc^  adauraUy-boaid ;  who  was  jU  that 
mocneiit  mewher  o^  ^  hoavd^  established  for  11^  ex- 
pittss  purpofti  of  ^scertaiaiog  the  ahus^  which  ha^l 
crept  into  the  navy^  and  also  an  admiral  of  the  red.    , 

Accordingly^  on  th^.  .30th  of  Aprit  1^^>>  he 
was  nominated  first  lord  (^f  the  admiraliy  ;  and,  at 
the  samf  time^  w^s created  a  haron  of  (ireat  Bri-  , 
t^j  by  the  style  afid  title  of  lord  Barham,  of  Bar- 
ham-icourt  and  Teston^  in  the  coavUy  of  iici\t,  b.¥  . 
p^ent^  dated  May  I,  1805^  with  remaMtdor  to  his 
daughter  Diaoa  Noel  N^  of  Exton-park^  iu  the  ' 
couuty  af  Rutlai¥lA  and  her  b^rfi  male.     His  lord- 
ship wasj  at  tl^  saoirO  tin^e^  ^woru  a  mciu^cr  of  t!^ 
pxivy-couQcU ;  and  at  ap  advanced  \HuioiX  of  Uie 
commeijic^  a  most  ardi^s^  uu^ertakiti^v  wlijt-h bait     \ 
bcca  recently  rend^r^d  wwe  lahwuous,  oi^d  £mD'j}li- 
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ciited  by  thd  war  that  had  just  taken  place  witfi 
Spain. 

But  his  adtdinistrafion  evinced  no  symptoms  of 
debility ;  for  during  that  period  of  our  naval  his- 
tory the  ports  of  the  eaeniy  were  strictly  watched 
and  blockaded ;  and  no  sooner  did  a  detachment 
escape  by  some  fortunate  accident  to  a  distant  quar- 
ter of  the  globe^  than  it  vras  immediately  pursued, 
diseomfitedj  and  dispersed. 

The  success  of  the  British  arms  was  exactly  cor- 
respondent to  the  means  adopted ;  and  fully  an- 
swered the  expectations  of  the  public.  Sir  Robert 
Calder>  with  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  fought  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  on  their  return 
from  the  West  Indies,  consisting  of  twenty  ^il  of 
line  of  batile  ships.  This  action  took  place  off  Fer- 
rol,  on  the  S2d  of  July  ;  and  the  San  Rafael,  and 
the  Firma,  were  the  fruits  of  a  victory  «obtained  un- . 
der  great  disadvantages. 

On  the  21st  of  August  the  Brest  squadron,  to 
the  number  of  twenty-one  sail  of  the  line,  came 
out,  and  anchored  in  Camaret-bay  ;  but  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  gallant  veteran  Cornwallis,  with  no 
more  than  seventeen,  they  returned  into  harbour. 

On  the  ever-memorable  21st  of  October,  IS05, 
lord  Nelson  engaged  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain  off  Trafalgar ;  and  after  a  dreadful  bat- 
tle, which  continued  during  the  space  of  four  hours, 
twenty  sail  of  the  enemy  were  either  sunk  or  de- 
stroyed ;  and  the  French  commander  in  chief,  and 
two  Spanish  admirals^  were  made  prisoners.    The 
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British  force  consisted  of  twenty-seven,  and  that  of 
the  enemy  of  thirty-three,  sail  of  the  line. 

On  the  4th  of  November  commodore,  now  ad- 
miral, sir  Richard  Strachan^  captured  four  French 
sail  of  the  line,  with  an  equal  number  of  British 
ships,  off  Cape  Ortegal ;  and  on  the  10th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1806,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  surrendered 
to  the  British  arms. 

On  a  change  of  administration,  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Grey,  now  viscount 
Howick,  succeeded  to  the  oflSce  of  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty ;  but  the  nine  months  during  which  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  presided  there,  must  be  al- 
lowed to  have  exhibited  as  many  honourable  in- 
stances of  the  superiority  of  the  British  arms  as 
most  periods  of  an  equal  duration  during  the  last 
twenty  years. 

On  the  accession  of  the  new  ministry  lord  Bar- 
ham  literally  retired,  like  Cincinnatus,  to  his  farm, 
whence,  indeed,  he  derives  his  title.*  It  is  situated 
at  Teston,  two  miles  distant  from  Maidstone, .  in 
Kent,  and  constitutes  part  of  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful valleys  in  the  kingdom.  The  Medway,  at  that 
place  a  gentle  sylvan  stream,  unclouded  by  the 
tide,  meanders  through  the  centre  of  it.     The  hop. 


*  His  wife,  formerly  miss  Gambicr,  lived  for  many  years  in  the 
greatest  intimacy  with  the  late  miss  Bouverie^  whose  beautiful 
house  and  estate,  called  Barham-court,  have  devolved  on  lord  Bar- 
faam.  He  has  added  greatly  to  its  extent  by  meani  of  soioe  recent 
purchases,  particularly  from  the  AmhcrsU. 

1806-1807.  8 
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here  superior  both  in  luxuriance  and  profit  to  th^ 
vine,  twines  its  tendrils  around  innumerable  poles^ 
while  tho  luxuriant  corn  and  grass  present  the  jnost 
vivid  and  delightful  objects  to  the  eye,  which  is 
bounded  in  its  excursions  by  an  liorizon  studded 
with  hills  that  shelter  it  from  the  cold  winds  of 
the  British  Channel.  The  house  itself  is  pleasantly 
seated  in  the  midst  of  a  lawn,  fronting  the  river ; 
and  there  is  a  list  of  grass  land  which  runs  along 
the  ploughed  fields,  and,  with  the  fine  and  lofty 
lied£*:es,  serves  as  a  termination  to  the  home  farm, 
whilst  it,  at  the  same  time,  afl'ords  the  means  of 
ascertaining  its  extent  without  fatigue. 

That  lord  Barham  may  long  enjoy  his  smiling 
fields,  and  be  delighted  in  the  company  of  his  nu- 
merous grandchildren,*  is  the  earnest  wish  of  the 
writer  of  this  memoir. 


THE  EARL  OF  ELGIN, 

KNIGHT  OF  THE    TURKISH  ORDER  OF  THE  CRESCENT. 

IT  afibrds  infinite  pleasure  whenever  wc  possess 
a  fair  opportunity  of  praising  the  studies  and  pur- 


*  His  daughter  has  been  long  married  to  G^erard  Noel  Noel, 
esq.  knight  of  tlie  shire  for  Rutland.  His  name  was  originally 
Edwardes,  but  he  changed  it.  May  5,  1/98,  in  compliance  with 
the  will  of  his  maternal  uncle,  the  late  Heniy  earl  of  Gainsbo- 
rou^h.    Their  4ssi\e  consists  of  twelve  sons  and  seven  daughten. 
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8uits  of  men  of  rank  and  fashion.  When  that  great 
man,  whom  Pope  justly  designates  as  at  once 

'^  The  priesthoocVs  glory  and  its  Rhame,'* 

visited  England  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  beheld  the  monarch*  on  the 
throne,  and  the  chancellor  f  on  the  bench,  alike 
proud  of  having  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
writings,  he  might  well  boast  of  the  esteem  in  which 
he  found  learning  and  learned  men  in  this  country. 
But  the  manners  of  a  nation,  like  those  of  an  indi- 
vidual, change ;  and  were  it  possible  for  Erasmus 
to  repair  here  again,  he  might  prove,  perhaps,  more 
diary  of  his  praise  ;  for  few  of  the  great,  we  be- 
lieve, would  pique  themselves  on  their  literary  la- 
bours ;  and  it  is  not  very  likely  that  he' would  now 
find  the  guests  of  a  lord  mayor  conversing  familiarly 
at  the  Mansion-house,  in  the  language  of  ancient 
Rome, 

III  a  country  like  this  it  is  not  easy,  during  the 
present  age,  to  find  out  an  employment  worthy  of 
our  young  nobles.  Such  is  the  capriciousness  of. 
national  taste,  that  although  ours  is  a  commercial 
island,  and  James  II.,  like  many  of  the  Italian 
princes,  was  himself  a  trader,  yet  so  great  is  the 
change  of  manners,  that  this  pursuit  is  not  now 
deemed  eligible ;  and  the  only  instance  we  recollect 
even* of  a  son  of  a  peer  embarking  in  traffic  was  far 
from  being  seductive  in  point  of  example.  J 

^l^~^  ■  I  "  ■    .  .1  ■  .  I         ■  ■  ■     !■  ■  ■  ■         » 

*  Henry  VIII.  f  Sir  Tliomas  More. 

X  This  alludes  to  the  solitary  precedent  9f  the  right  hooourabl* 

s3 
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"'  Until  of  late  years  agriculture  was  reckoned  a» 
mean  an  occupation  in  England  as  it  formerly  was 
in  either  Rome  or  Lacedemon ;  but  this  noble  pur- 
suit is  now  happily  rescued  from  disgrace  by  the  ge- 
nerous eiforts  of  our  most  distinguished  patrician 
families.     With  medicine  the  children  of  the  nobi- 
lity have  not  as  yet  meddled ;  and  only  a  few  younger 
brothers  have  addicted  themselves  to  law  and  divi- 
nity.    On  the  other  hand^  the  navy  and  army,  the 
latter  in  particular,  abound  with  all  degrees  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  occupy  its  highest  honours.    There 
is,  however,  a  certain  period  when  the  life  of  a  mi- 
'  litary  man  ceases  to  please,  and  when  the  mind,  re- 
coiling on  itself,  recurs  to  early  habits.     Happy  is 
he,  then,  who  has  received  the  benefits  of  a  liberal 
education ;  who  possesses  a  taste  for  literature  and 
the  fine  arts ;  who  instead  of  being  surrounded,  and 
sometimes    d^vouredj    by  dogs  and    gamekeepers, 
horsejockeys  and  gamblers,  can  take  refuge  from  fa- 
tigue, and  care,  and  disappointment,  in  a  wcII-sct 
Ice  ted  library ;  can  enjoy  learned  ease  within  hi» 
paternal  mansion,  and  decorating  it  with  the  works 
of  ancient  and  modern  artists,  possesses  virtue  and 
taste,  enough  to  relish  the  company  of  the  good,  the 
learned,  and  the  accomplished. 

The  family  of  Bruce  is  of  Norman  extraction. 


**  ■«■ 


Thomas  Harley,  son  of  a  former  earl  of  Oxford,  who  was  a  wine-« 
merchant  in  the  city;  and  proved  unfortunate  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life.  There  are  several  noblemen,  however,  who  aim 
hankers  at  this  moment 
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Robert  de  Brus,  one  of  the  companions  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  acquired  no  less  than  ninety-four 
lordships  in  the  county  of  York  as  his  share  of  the 
spoil ;  among  these  was  the  barony  of  Skelton, 
which  he  made  the  place  of  his  chief  residence. 
One  of  the  male  branches  obtained  from  David^ 
king  of  Scots^  all  the  land  of  Annandale,  while  a 
female  of  the  same  house  was  mother  of  king  Ro-' 
bert  I.  A  descendant  of  this  family  Mas  created 
baron  of  Skelton,  viscount  Arapthill  and  earl  of 
Aylesbury,  in  England,  by  Charles  II.  Another 
was  created  baron  Bruce,  of  Kenlop,  in  1004 ;  earl 
of  Elgin,  in  1611 ;  and  earl  of  Kincardine  and 
baron  Bruce,  of  Torry,  in  1647.  Nor  ought  the 
name  of  the  famous  Scottish  patriot,  lord  Bel- 
haven,  to  be  omitted  in  this  catalogue  of  nobility. 

Thomas  Bruce,  sixth  earl  of  Elgin,  and  tenth 
earl  of  Kincardine,  was  born  about  the  year  1769, 
or  1770.  He  was  a  younger  brother  at  that  pe- 
riod; but  on  the  demise  of  William- Robert^  the 
late  earl,  he  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates.  Tlie 
present  countess-dowager,  who  was  left  a  widow 
early  in  life,  with  five  children  to  educate  and  settle 
in  the  world,  happily  possessed  a  sound  judgment, 
and  an  extraordinary  degree  of  fortitude :  with  these 
useful  qualities  her  ladyship,  at  the  same  time,  unit- 
ed all  the  domestic  virtues.  During  the  life  of  her 
husband  she,  with  great  disinterestedness,  relin- 
quished her  jointure  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
his  estates  ;  and  as  they  were  situated  in  the  county 
f>f  Fife^  and  abounded  with  limestone^  this  was  at 
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length  effected,  although,  perhaps,  not  so  suddenly 
as  had  been  hoped. 

Having  repaired  to  London  lady  Elgin  deter^ 
mined  to  devote  herself  to  her  children. 

As  she  was  resolved  to  give  the  subject  of  this  me* 
moir  an  excellent  education,  while  Charles-Andrew, 
her  third  son,  was  destined  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the 
East,  Westminster-school  was  fixed  upon  for  that 
purpose.  With  all  the  fondness  and  zeal  of  a  good 
mother  she  herself  removed  to  Dean's-}  ard,  on  pur- 
pose to  superintend  the  morals  and  the  health  of 
lord  Elgin ;  and  the  young  nobleman  being  thus 
under  her  own  eye,  the  mercenary  attentions  of  a 
boarding-house,  and  the  revolting,  and  sometimes 
dangerous,  discipline  of  fags^  were  thus  happily 
eluded.  But,  on  the  other  band,  nothing  necessary 
for  instruction  was  neglected.  The  young  peer  was 
dispatched  at  an  early  hour  to  school,  dressed  out, 
during  bad  weather,  in  his  blue  worsted  stockings, 
and  armed  with  clothing  thut  might  defy  all  the 
rigours  of  a  Scandinavian  winter. 

When  qualified  for  the  university,  the  mother, 
instead  of  sending  him  to  either  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, selected  St.  Andrew's,*  in  Scotland,  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  his  education ;  and  there,  in 
a  small  town,  without  the  possibility  of  being  misled 
by  the  fascinations  of  pleasure,  or  the  frequency  of 


*  The  present  earl  of  Buchan,  together  with  his  two  brothers, 
the  one  lord  chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  the  other  lord  advocate 
ef  Scotland,  were  all  educated  at  this  university. 
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bad  example,  his  studies  \^  ere  superintend  on  the 
shores  of  that  noble  estuary,  called  the  Moray- 
frith,  M'ith  perhaps  as  much  satisfaction  as  on  the 
classic  banks  of  the  Cam,  or  the  Thames. 

Meanwhile  other  acquirements  were  not  omitted. 
To  learn  to  fence  and  to  dance,  the  aid  of  the  best 
masters  was  called  in;  vhilc  the  most  necessary  of 
all  accomplishments,  that  of  reading  and  speaking 
his  own  native  language,  was  not  forgotten :  on 
this  occasion  her  ladyship  made  use  of  the  talents 
of  a  man*  who  has  justly  attained  great  celebrity, 
but  whose  state  of  health,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  pre- 
cludes him  from  the  same  degree  of  exertion  as  for- 
merly. 

To  qualify  him  for  a  public  life,  for  which  he 
had  been  from  the  first  intended,  his  lordship  was 
sent  abroad  expressly  with  this  view.  As  the  Ger- 
man language  was  then  supposed  equally  indispen- 
sable for  a  soldier  and  a  dipIomatist,f  he  resided 
some  time  within  the  pale  of  the  empire ;  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  continent  being  deemed  necessary 
for  every  nobleman,  he  accordingly  travelled  there 
for  a  year  or  two.  This  mode  of  education  did  not 
prove  unuseful  in  respect  to  his  future  pursuits  in 
life;  and  the  prudence  and  vigilance  displayed 
by  a  fond  mother,  towards  her  sou,  at  length  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  royalty ;  so  that  the  dowager 


*  Mr.  Walker. 

t  He  actually  studied  the  civil  law  and  jus  gentium  while  h 
Ccrmanj. 
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was  afterwards  selected  to  superintend  the  infanrj 
of  a  princess  destined  one  day  to  rule  the  empire. 

Soon  after  his  return  fiom  abroad  the  earl  of  El- 
gin procured  a  commission  in  the  army ;  but  al- 
though he  obtained  the  rank  of  colonel,  in  1802, 
yet  he  has  been  chiefly  engaged  in  far  dijPferent  pur- 
suits. 

In  the  parliament,  summoned  in  1796,  his  lord* 
ship  was  returned  one  of  the  sixteen  representatives 
for  Scotland ;  and  we  find  him  taking  part  with  the 
minister  of  that  day,  in  a  maiden  speech,  relative  to 
the  Russian  armament,  then  a  theme  of  censure 
against  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  been  foiled  in  an  attempt 
to  enter  into  a  contest  with  the  empress,  relative  to 
the  possession  of  Oczakow  : 

The  earl  of  Elgin  began  by  observing,  that  '^  it  was  with  great 
diffidence  he  addressed  their  lordships  for  tlie  first  time ;  and  th« 
inore  io,  from  the  particular  situation  in  which  he  stood.  LayiH|; 
aside,  however,  every  other  circumstance,  he  wouW  offer  his  sen- 
timents without  any  consideration  but  w.hat  was  connected  with 
his  parliamentary  duty. 

*'  He  thought  there  was  no  necessity  for  the^  resolutions  moved 
by  the  noble  earl  3  *  and  was  perfectly  satisfied,  by  the  papers  on 
the  table,  as  to  the  conduct,  the  progress,  and  the  result,  of  the  ne- 
gocialion  with  Russia  :  which  papers  he  thought  completely  suf- 
ficient, without  any  further  communication,  to  convince  their 
lordships  upon  the  question  at  issue.  He  contended  for  the  im- 
portance of  our  foreign  alliances,  and  the  necessity  to  encourage 
and  preserve  them  inviolable  :  a  precibe  attention  to  which  form- 
ed part  of  tiiat  laudable  system  which,  in  his  opinion,  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  had  followed. 

*  Lord  Lauderdale. 
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He  called  the  aUention  of  their  lord-ihlps  towards  the  Au- 
strian arms,  which  might  have  been  employed  agairijit  Turkey  j  a 
circumstance  that  it  certainly  was  our  business  to  prevent :  and 
he  maintained,  tliat  a  junction  cf  ilie  powers  of  Russia  with  tho 
house  of  Austria,  when  aided  by  France,  againbt  the  Turks,  was  a 
circumstance  which,  if  not  checked  in  time,  might  be  ol-  very  de- 
structive consequences  in  tlie  politics  of  Europe,  and  tend  to  over- 
turn that  balance  of  power  wdiich  it  was  our  undoubted  interest 
and  avowed  principle  to  preserve. 

''  With  regard  to  the  objects  of  the  armament,  he  contended, 
tliat  they  were  proper,  and  wortliy  of  the  British  court  5  and  that 
the  means  employed  to  obtain  them  were  not  only  justitiable,  but 
highly  necessary,  and  perfectly  right :  tliat  tliey  had  not  been  at- 
tended with  such  complete  success  as  ministers  could  have  wish- 
ed, he  confessed  3  but  he  ascribed  that,  in  a  great  measure,  to  bott 
tlie  object  and  the  means  having  been  misrepresented  in  this  coun* 
try  :  and  he  averred,  tliat  if  tlie  basis  upon  which  tlie  negociation 
was  bottomed  met  with  a  fair  and  impartial  investigation,  it  would 
be  found  such  as  entitled  it  to  be  called  prudent,  wise,  and  sohd  :  if 
this  was  the  case,  he  thought  it  became  the  house  to  resist  the  pro- 
positions of  the  noble  \ord. 

"  On  the  subject  of  Oczakow,  the  freedom  of  navigating  the 
Dniester,  and  the  possession  of  the  country  between  th^  Bog  and 
the  Dnieper,  his  lordship  made  several  obsenations,  pointing  out 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  real  importance  of  each  object  to  this 
coiuitry,  and  to  the  Turks.  Reviewing  the  politics  of  Europe  for 
a  considerable  time  back,  he  concluded,  that  it  was  the  uniform 
system  of  Russia  to  pursue  an  acquisition  of  territor}''  and  of 
power  whenever  an  opportunity  occurred  3  and  that  this  system, 
if  not  properly  kept  down  by  our  interference,  was  of  a  very  per- 
nicious tendency  to  the  Turks,  to  Poland,  and  to  the  general  ba- 
lance of  power  in  Europe. 

''  The  noble  earl  had  stated  the  terms  which  he  thought  wcr« 
those  on  which  the  British  court  had  insisted  ;  and  liad  asked  why 
ministers  had  entirely  deserted  those  terms,  as  well  as  concluded  a 
Mcgociation  during  which  no  one  of  those  terms  had  been  obtained. 
'J.'hii  was  witli  him  one  great  cause  for  giving  his  approbation 'to 
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ministers  for  their  conduct  and  good  sense  ;  and  it  clearly  pro  • 
tluU  thoy  were  determined  not  to  make  a  bad  use  of  the  conl  - 
djnt.c  given  them  by  parliament  last  session.  Whatever  th-. ",. 
t>plaions  niightbc,  or  the  hopes  ihey  had  entertained,  of  tlic  sys- 
tem they  had  laid  do>Mi,  yt^t,  when  they  found  that,  both  in  and 
iJUt  of  parliament,  there  was  much  oppo!>iti{;ii  to  that  system,  tht^y 
tad  relinquished  it,  in  hopes  that  they  were  serving  their  couiiliy, 
altliough  not  in  t!ie  way  which  thoy  mejnt  to  have  done. 

"  It  liad  been  asked.  Why  keep  a  great  and  expensive  armament 
for  a  considerable  lime  after  thi*;  general  opinion  of  the  country  was 
iiiown,  and  ministers  had  determined  to  forego  the  execution  of 
their  plan  ?  iSTow,  when  the  object  of  that  armament  was  se- 
riously considered,  and  the  situation  of  Europe  at  the  time,  he 
could  not  believe  that  any  noble  lord  in  that  house,  or  wise  maa 
in  llic  country,  would  have  advised  a  dismemberment  of  that 
force  and  power  which  ministers  had,  with  the  approbcticn 
©f  parliament,  thought  it  necessary  to  put  the  country  in,  until 
the  ncgociation,  which  it  was  intended  to  aid  and  forward,  was 
brought  to  some  conclusion  or  other.  Besides  tlie  dilierent  ob- 
jects of  the  armrur.ent  which  had  been  mentioned,  hti  said,  there 
were  many  other  considerations  that  rendered  it  prudent  and  ne- 
cessary not  to  diiniu'sii  our  strength  till  we  could  complete  our 
"wishes :  for  all  which  reasons  he  opposed  the  resolutions,  and 
begged  leave  to  move  the  previous  question.** 

In  the  spring  of  1797  lord  Elgin  married  miss 
Nesbit,  the  only  daughter,  and  indeed  only  child,  of 
]Mr.  Nisbet,  of  Dirleton,  a  gentleman  possessed  of 
an  estate  of  near  eighteen  thousand  pounds  per  an- 
num. It  so  happens,  however,  by  the  strictness  of 
the  feudal  entails,  which  still  prevail  with  all  their 
rigor  in  Scotland,  and  juissing  o^e^  females,  de- 
scend  in  preference  to  the  most  remote,  males,  that 
the  sum  of  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  pounds  per 
annum  passes  away  at  his  death  from  the  present 

countess  of  Elgin  and  her  children, 
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Sooa  after  his  marriaj^e  the  earl  prepared  for  an 
important  foreign  embassy.  Our  connexion  with 
the  sublime  Porte  had  hitherto  been  confined  to 
mere  acts  of  civility.  Sir  Robert  Ainslie  had  re- 
sided  in  the  cliaracter  of  minister  at  Constantinople 
for  a  multitude  of  years,  during  which  he  h;id  am- 
ple leisure  to  attend  to  objects  of  taste  and  viriii  i 
and  returned  with  some  of  the  most  splendid  draw- 
ings that  were  ever  brought  to  (his  country.  In  his 
time  the  Turks  evinced  no  wish  for  a  nearer  con- 
nexion with  England,  or  indeed  any  christian  state ; 
and  still  reposing  in  the  antiquated  maxims  of  Ori- 
ental policy,  spurned  at  our  intcrvcntionin  their  fa- 
vour. 

Accordingly,  during  the  dispute  with  Russia  re- 
lative to  the  possession  of  Oczakow,  the  Porte  not 
only  seem  to  have  disclaimed  our  friendship,  but 
even  to  have  treated  our  proffers  with  disdain  ;  and 
when  our  acknowledged  agent  presented  a  memo- 
rial to  the  divan,  stating  what  was  about  to  be  ef- 
fected in  its  favour,  the  most  extraordinary  state- 
paper*  to  be  met  with  in  the  history  of  modern  di- 
plomacy is  said  to  have  been  transmitted  in  return. 


*  "  The  grand  signer  wars  for  himself,  and  for  himself  makes 
peace.  He  can  trust  his  owrl  slaves,  servants,  and  subjects :  he 
knows  their  faith,  has  experienced  their  virtue,  and  can  rely  upon 
their  fidelity  ;  a  virtue  long  since  banished  your  corner  of  Europe. 
If  all  other  christians  tell  trutli,  no  reliance  is  to  be  had  on  Eng- 
land 3  she  buys  and  sells  all  mankind. 

"  The  Ottomans  have  no  connexion  with  your  king,  nor  your 
country :  we  never  sought  for  your  advice,  your  interference,  «r 
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But  the  unprincipled  invasion  of  Ei!:ypt;,  on  tlm 
pari  of  the  French^  suspoadecl  for  a  short  time  the 


friendship  :  we  have  no  minislcr,  no  ngc^nry,  no  correspondence, 
with  you.  For  wluA  reason  oiler  ye  then  to  mediate  for  us  with 
Hussia  }  Why  scM^k  ye  to  seiTe  an  empire  of  infidels,  as  ye  call  us 
mussiilmen  ?  We  want  not  your  friendship,  aid,  or  mediutiou. 
Your  vizier,  of  whom  you  speak  so  highly,  must  have  some  pro- 
ject  of  deception  in  view,  some  oppressive  scheme  tp  amuse  your  . 
nation,  who  we  are  told  are  credulous,  servile,  and  adorers  only 
of  monc}'. 

'^  Avarice,  if  we  are  well  informed,  is  your  chief  characteristic. 
You  would  buy  and  sell  your  God.  Money  is  your  deity  -,  and  all 
things  are  commerce  witli  your  ministry,  with  your  nation.  Conic 
ye  then  to  sell  us  to  Russia  ? 

*^  No,  let  us  bargain  for  ourselves.  When  fate  has  spun  out 
the  thread  of  om*  good  fortune  we  must  yield  :  what  has  been  de- 
creed by  God,  and  the  prophet  of  men,  must  and  will  come  t» 
pass. 

^'  We  Ottomans  know  no  finesse ;  duplicity  and  cumiing  are 
your  christian  morals.  We  are  not  ashamed  to  be  honest,  down- 
right, plain,  and  faitJiful,  in  our  state  maxims.  If  we  fail  in  war 
we  submit  to  the  will  of  heaven,  decreed  from  the  beginning. 

*^  We  have  long  lived  in  splendour  tlie  first  power  on  earth  ; 
and  we  glory  in  having  triumphed  for  ages  over  christian  infidelity 
and  depravity,  mixed  with  all  sorts  of  vice  and  hypocrisy.  We 
adore  the  God  of  nature,  and  believe  in  Mahomet.  You  neither 
believe  in  the  God  you  pretend  to  worship,  nor  in  his  Son,  whom 
you  call  both  your  God  and  your  prophet.  What  reliance  can 
tliere  be  upon  so  sacrilegious  a  race  ?  Truth  you  banish,  as  you  d» 
virtue,  from  all  your  conduct  and  actions  with  each  other, 

**  Head  the  catalogue  of  complaints,  manifestoes,  declarations, 
and  remonstrances,  of  all  the  christian  kings,  monarchs,  and  em- 
perors, who  have  lived  and  warred  with  each  other;  you  find 
them  all  equally  blasphemous,  equally  perfidious,  equally  cruel, 
•qually  unjust,  and  faithless  to  th(;ir  engagement*.   Did  the  Turic 
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prejudices  of  the  Turk ;   and  sir  Sidney,  and  his 
brother    Mr.  Spencer    Smith,   were  consequently 


ever  forfeit  his  promise,  word,  or  honour  ?  Never.  Did  ever  a 
christbn  power  keep  an  engagement  but  while  it  suited  its  own 
avarice  or  ambition  ?  No.  How  then  do  you  think  we  are  to  trust 
you  J  a  nation  at  tliis  moment,  if  we  are  told  true,  ruled  by  a  per- 
fidious administration,  witliout  one  grain  of  virtue  to  guide  the 
machine  of  state  ? 

*'  The  grand  signor  has  no  public  intercourse  with  your  court ; 
he  wants  none ;  he  wishes  for  none.  If  you  wish  to  remain 
bere^  either  as  a  spy,  or,  as  you  term  yourself,  an  embassador  for 
your  court,  you  may  live  with  those  of  other  christian  nationi 
while  you  demean  yourself  with  propriety  j  but  we  want  neitlier 
your  aid  by  sea  or  land,  nor  your  counsel  or  maliation.  I  have  no 
order  Jo  thank  you  for  your  oifor,  because  it  is  by  the  divan  deem- 
ed officious ;  nor  have  1  any  command  to  thank  you  for  the  offer 
•f  your  naval  assistance,  because  it  is  what  ti^e  Forte  ne\'er  dreamed 
of  admitting  into  our  seas. 

"  What  you  have  to  do  witli  Russia  we  neither  know  nor  care; 
•ur  concerns  with  that  court  we  mean  to  linish  as  suits  ourselves, 
and  the  maxims  of  our  laws  and  state  policy.  If  you  are  not  the 
most  profligate  christian  nation,  as  you  arc  ciiarged  to  be,  you  are 
undoubtedly  the  boldest  in  presumption  and  etTrontcry,  in  offering 
to  bring  such  a  power  as  Russia  to  terms.  Such  as  you,  and  some 
otiier  trivial  christians  united,  fancy  yourselves  equal  to  command. 
We  know  better  j  and  therefore  this  eliVontcry  of  yours  araounti 
rather  to  audacity,  and  to  an  imbecile  dictation,  which  must  render 
your  councils  at  home  mean  and  contemptible^  and  your  advic« 
abroad  unworthy  of  wisdom,  or  attention  from  any  power,  much 
less  the  regard  of  the  Porte,  which,  on  all  occasions  wlierein  its 
ministers  have  listened  to  you,  have  experienced  evil,  citlier  in 
your  designs,  or  in  your  ignorance. 

"  His  sublime  highness  cannot  be  too  much  upon  his  guard 
againit  tlie  attempts  and  presumption  of  a  nation  so  perfidious  to 
die  interests  of  it*  subjects  (or  colouiati»).    But  it  is  the  usual  way 
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treated  >vith  more  than  an  ordinary  degree  of  atten- 
tion. On  its  being  determined  bv  the  English  cabi- 
net to  recover  the  possession  of  Egypt,  and  restore 
it  to  ils  former  owners,  it  was  at  the  same  time  re- 
solved to  send  a  splendid  embassy  to  the  sultan,  for 
the  purpose  of  soliciting  his  sublime  highnesses  per- 
mission and  assistance. 

The  earl  of  Elgin  having  been  selected  for  this 
purpose,  he  knowing  the  effect  of  magnificence 
on  Eastern  princes,  made  great  preparations  for  the 
occasion ;  and  on  the  2d  of  November,  1799,  ar- 
rived at  the  Dardanelles,  accompanied  by  his  newlj 
married  lady,  and  a  numerous  suite  of  oflScers  and 
attendants,  on  board  a  frigate  commanded  by  cap- 
tain Morris.  The  Phaeton  immediately  saluted  the 
capitan-pacha,  or  high-admiral,  with  nineteen  guns, 
which  w  as  returned  by  an  equal  number ;  after 
which  his  excellency  and  lady,  accompanied  by  the 


of  christian  princes  to  sell  and  cede  over  their  subjects  to  each 
other  for  money.  Every  peace  raa^e  among  you,  as  we  are  well 
informed,  is  made  favourable  to  the  king  that  bribes  best.  The 
Ottoman  ministiy  have  too  long  and  too  often  given  ear  to  Euro- 
pcan  councils  J  and  as  often  as  they  did  so,  they  were  eitlier  be- 
trayed, sold,  or  deceived.  » 

"  Away  then  with  your  interference  for  the  Porte  with'Russia  ! 
It  has  been  your  aim  to  embroil  all  mankind,  and  thereafter  to 
profit  by  your  perfidy.  We  ask  not,  want  not,  or  desire  your 
commerce,  because  our  merchants .  have  been  sacrificed  to  your 
double-dealings.  You  have  no  religion  but  gain.  Avarice  is  your 
only  god ;  and  the  christian  faith  you  profess,  but  a  mask  for  your 
hypocrisy.  We  will  hear  no  more  from  you  3  therefore  you  ar^ 
commanded  to  make  no  reply/ 


» 
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cKief  persons  attached  to  the  embassy,  visited  the 
sultan  Scliai,  on  board  of  which  the  bashaw's  flajjj 
was  flyino',  and  staid  to  partake  of  the  novelty  of  a 
Turkish  suj>per,  during  ^^hich  they  were  tieated 
with  all  the  customary  honours. 

The  officers*  of  the  English  mission,  headed  by 
the  late  general  ICoehler,   now  went  on  board  the 
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frigate  to  pay  their  respects ;  and  on  the  succeeding 
day  the  Phaeton  proceeded  to  Constantinople, 
where  the  embassador  was  presented  first  to  the 
grand  vizier,  and  then  tc^  the  sultan.  He  was  re- 
ceived by  his  imperial  majesty,  and  all  the  officers  of 
the  Porte,  with  the  most  distinguished  attention- 
Soon  after  his  arrival  the  earl  of  Elgin  endea- 
voured to  repay  the  favour  conferred  on  England, 
in  the  person  of  lady  M.  W.  Montague,  who 
brought  over  the  old  method  of  treating  the  small- 
pox from  Turkey,  by  the  inti*oduction  of  the  vac- 
cine inoculation.  His  lordship  began  by  permitting 
the  experiment  to  be  first  tried  on  his  own  child.f 
The  disease  on  its  production  was  so  extremely 
mild,  that  several  christian  families  immediately  fol- 


*  These  consisted  of  sjencral  Koehler,  who  had  been  at  Con- 
stantinople  before,  and  colonel  HoHoway,  of  the  royal  cngine^s; 
majors  Hope  and  Fead,  of  the  royal  artillery ;  major  Fletcher  and 
captain  Lacy,  of  the  royal  engineers  j  captain  Leake,  of  tlie  royal 
artillery;  captain  Franklin,  secretary  to  general  Koehler;  Dr. 
Wittman,  surgeon ;  Mr.  Chandler,  commissary  ;  Mr.  Whiteman, 
assistant-commissary ;  and  messrs.  Read  and  Pink,  draughtsmen. 

f  Lord  Bruce,  bom  in  April  1800. 
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lowed  so  laudable  an  example.  Even  the  Turks 
icemedto  relax  in  their  prejudices  on  this  occasion  ;^ 
and  some  of  them  actually  submitted  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  practice  into  their  families. 

Meanwhile  his  lordship  employed  himself  un- 
ceasingly to  complete  the  object  of  his  journey.  It 
was  in  vain,  however,  that  he  endeavoured  to  in- 
flame the  tardy  zeal  of  the  mussulmen,  in  respect  to 
the  recon quest  of  Egypt  from  the  common  enemy. 
Ills  propositions  were  received  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  phlegm,  which  is  affected  by  the  Turks  on 
all  great  and  trying  occasions,  while  every  thing 
was  debated  with  due  solemnity  in  the  divan,  and 
those  precious  moments  for  action  let  slip,  which 
never  can  be  recovered  by  the  exertion  of  the  utmost 
valour  and  activity. 

The  Ei!i;lish  fleet,  under  lord  Keith,  with  an 
army  on  board,  commanded  by  general  sir  Ralph 
Abercromby,  had  assembled  at  Marmorice,  a  spa- 
cious bay  on  the  coast  of  Caramania,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  ISOl  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  delays  of 
the  Turks,  who  had  promised^ to  remount  the  Eng- 
lish cavalry,  a^ssemble  a  squadron,  and  prepare  a 
body  of  troopg,  several  ships  entered  the  port  of 
Alexandria,  with  supplies  of  stores,  men,  and  am* 
munition,  for  the  French. 

At  length,  however,  our  Mahommedan  allies  were 
put  in  motion,  a  descent  was  eflfected ;  and,  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  very  brilliant  campaign^  Cairo 
•pened  its  gates  to  the  victor. 
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In  the  mean  time  lord  Elgin^  who  appears  to 
have  obtained  the  coniiilence  of  the  divan^  and  to 
have  induced  the  Turks  to  eflfect  more^  perhaps^  than 
could  have  been  reasonably  expected  from  their  in- 
nate apathy  to  exertion/was  not  idle.  He  carried 
on  an  unceasing  correspondence  with  the  comman- 
der in  chief  of  the  English  army  in  Egypt>  and  he 
communicated  all  its  operations  to  the  British 
court.  The  intercepted  dispatches  from  the  French 
troops  were  also  transmitted  from  lord  Nelson  to  our 
embassador  at  Constantinople^  who  of  course  sent 
them  home  to  the  ministry ;  by  whose  permission^ 
or  rather  at  whose  instigation,  they  were  published^ 
and  matters  of  a  delicate,  but  private,  nature  ex- 
posed. This  was  blamed  by  the  opposition  of  that 
day,  who  form  the  administration  of  the  present^  as 
not  being  correspondent  with  the  usual  practice 
among  civilized  nations ;  and  the  enemy  have  since 
retaliated  by  a  similar  exposition  of  what  should 
ever  be  considered  private  and  confidential. 

As  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  lord  Elgin 
should  be  acquainted  with  all  the  operations  of  the 
Ottoman  army,  he  dispatched  Mr.  Morier^  his  secre- 
tary, to  Egypt  for  that  purpose.  This  same  gen- 
tleman, after  a  short  residence  there,  penetrated 
into  Syria;  and  on  his  return,  in  ISOl,  publish- 
ed an  account  of  his  travels,  which  was  after- 
wards suppressed' from  political  motives.  In  this 
little  work  the  character,  conduct,  and  humanity, 
of  Buonaparte  were  all  called  in  question;    and 

1806-1807.      *  T 
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such  a  scene  opened,  as  if  duly  authenticated^  would 
cover  his  name  with  everlasting  dishonour.* 


*  Mr.  Morier  supposes  that  Kleber  was  led  to  evacuate  Egypt 
from  principles  of  hatred  to  Buonaparte.  "  The  eHmity  that  is 
known  to  have  existed  between  them,"  says  he^  '*  had  arisen 
during  their  campaign  in  Syria.  Kleber's  principles  of  humanity 
embdidtned  him  to  expose  Buonaparte*is  cruelty^  by  opposii^  the 
massacre  of  the  garrison  of  Jaffa. 

**  During  the  siege  of  Acre,  Buonaparte  desired  Kleber  to  gir« 
an  order  to  a  detachment  of  his  division  to  storm  at  night  -,  Kle- 
ber, doubtful  whether  the  breach  was  practicable,  sent  one  of  his 
ablest  officers  to  reconnoitre  k  -,  and  being  informed  by  his  report 
of  the  impossibility  of  success,  refused  to  give  the  order,  and  told 
£uonaparte  that  he  might  give  it  if  he  chose» 

^*  Buonaparte  did ;  and  the  whole  detachment,  headed  by  Kle- 
ber's confidential  officer,  perished  in  tlie  attempt."     Page  82. 

*'  The  necessity  of  recovering  Egypt,*'  says  he, ''  became  more 
urgent,  as  the  difficulty  to  obtain  that  object  increased  with  the 
length  of  time  the  French;  were  atasters  of  it.  They  had  net 
only  conciliated  the  afiection  of  the  ehristian  natives  of  £gypt» 
but,  in  general,  all  classes  of  inhabitants  of  towns,  by  being  pro- 
tected against  the  inroads  of  the  Bedouins,  or  the  extortbns  of  the 
great,  were  beginning  to  taste  the  sweets  of  a  regular  government ; 
and  so  far  were  the  rigid  tenets  against  the  infidels  relaxed,  that 
intermarriages  had  taken  place  :  so  that  in  process  of  time  there 
would  have  been  a  nation  as  well  as  an  army  to  conquec**  Pages- 
73-4. 

"  The  French,"  continues  Mr.  Morier,  ''  have  very  carefully 

m 

concealed  every  detail  on  their  campaign  in  Syria ;  indeed  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  should  have  been  silent  on  an  expedition  that 
added  so  much  lustre  to  the  British  arms,  while  its  consequences- 
proved  no  less  fatal  to  their  army  than  inglorious  to  their  general. 
But  there  is  one  circumstance  connected  witli  that  period  of  the 
campaign,  which  has  just  been  alluded  to>  that  could  not  be  con- 
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Meanwhile  the  earl  of  Elgin  obtained  consider- 
able  influence  at  the  court  of  Constantinople^  and 
displayed  no  common  degree  of  splendour.  The 
first  may  be  deduced  from  his  distinguished  recep- 
tion^ the  pains  that  were  taken  to  gratify  his  passion 
for  the  fine  arts^  an4  his  successful  intervention  in 


cealed  5  and  it  must  be  recorded^  because  it  tends  to  disclose  a  fea- 
ture in  the  most  conspicuous  character  of  the  present  age-^Buont'* 
parte. 

'^  After  reducing  El-Arish,  the  French  advanced  into  Syria, 
took  Gaza  without  resistance^  and  then  proceeded  to  Jaffa.  The 
garrison  was  summoned^  but  refused  to  surrender ;  the  town  was 
carried  by  storm^  and  given  over  to  pillage  and  murder  ibr  twelfc 
hours :  yet  the  cruelties  committed  on  this  occasion  were  sur* 
passed  by  what  soon  followed :  four  thousand  five  hundred  of  the 
garrison  were  made  prisoners  of  war )  in  this  number  were  io« 
eluded  one  thousand  of  those  who  had  capitulated  at  £1- Arish. 

*'  They  were  reminded  of  having  broken  their  engagements  by 
being  taken  again  in  arms ,  the  other  three  thousand  five  hundred 
were  implicated  with  the  guilty.  They  were  all  marched  to  some 
sand-hilb  nespr  JaiTa^  where  they  were  drawn  up  in  a  line  >  an 
equal  number  of  French  soldiers,  with  their  bayonets  fixed,  were 
drawn  up  before  tliem :  the  order  was  given  to  charge^  and  in  an 
instant  four  thousand  five  hundred  men  were  murdered.  To  this 
day  their  skdbtons,  and  the  sands  steeped  with  gore,  attest  the 
barbarous  act. 

''  It  is  a  fact,  as  well  established  in  Syria,  that  when  the  siege 
of  Acre  was  raised,  and  the  French  army  began  to  march  for 
Egypt,  all  the'MT  \irounded  and  sick  were  poisoned  by  order  of 
their  general.*'-r-TMemoirs  of  a  Campaign  with  the  Ottoman  Attdj 
in  Egypt,  from  February  to  July  1  SCO.  By  Mr.  J.  P.  Morier, 
private  Secretary  to  his  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Elgin.  Note  to 
page  67, 

t3 
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behalf  af  a  Turkish  rear-admipal,*  whose  feead  h^ 
had  prevented  from  being  strnck  off.  The  second 
may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  manner  in  which 
certain  festivals  were  observed  in  the  hotel  of  the 
Knglish  embassador. 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  king's  birth,  1801,  a 
superb  ^e  was  given  in  honour  of  that  day  by  his 
representative  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  wlien 
all  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  body>  with  their 
families,  were  invited  to  grace  the  ceremony.  lo 
front  of  his  lordship's  palace  at  Belgrade,  a  booth 
was  fitted  up,  and  the  royal  standard  displayed.  The 
awning  and  aveoues  leading  to  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence ''  were  fancifully  decorated  witli  ^ranches  of 
oak  and  festoons  of  flowers,"  says.  Dr.  Wittman ; 
"  and  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  within  the  tent  or 
booth,  a  bank  of  flowers  was  tastefully  disposed, 
while  the  top  of  the  tent  itself  appeared  orna- 
mented with  festoons  of  rose-branches. 

'*  Precisely  at  tlirce  o'clock  tlie  dinner,  which  consisted  of  • 
every  delicacy  the  season  could  supply  and  tlie  place  afford,  and 
to  which  more  than  one  hundred  persons  sat  down^  was  served. 
Before  the  dessert  was  placed  on  the  table,  the  king's  health  was 
given  J  tand  on  this  signal  his  lofdship's  band  played  '  God  save 
the  king,'  tlie  company  joining  in  the  chorus.  This  was  followed 
by  three  cheers,  all  the  guests  standing  up;  and  next  succeeded  a 
•alute  of  twenty-one  maroons. 

*'  After  dinner  the  company  withdrew  to  tht  palace,  when  se- 
veral select  pieces  of  music  were  played  by  the  band ;  and  in  the 


*  Seid/efli. 
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evening  tliC  country-dancee  commenced  beneath  tlie  tent.  At 
eleveq  o'clock  a  col<}  collation  was  served,  ajid  tlie  entertainment 
was  concluded  by  couutrj- dances,  which  were  continued  \vith ill 
the  palace  until  two  in  the  morning,  when  the  company  broke  up, 
highly  gratified  by  the  amusements  of  the  day,  whicli  were  reo* 
dered  still  more  pleasing  by  the  fineness  and  serenity  of  the  wea- 
ther. The  effect  of  the  dances  beneath  the  teiit  was  singularly- 
picturesque.'* 

After  having  achieved  the  chief  object  of  his  mis- 
sion— a  cordial  co-operation  .in  the  expedition  for 
reconquering  Egypt,  the  English  embassador  deter- 
mined to  enrich  his  country  with  the  choicest  pro- 
ductions of  the  ancients.  Fortunately,  on  this  oc- 
casion, he  possessed  a  well  cultivated  taste,  and. 
Sufficient  Health,  to  be  able  to  accomplish  his 
wishes.  His  native  country,  too,  had  happily  al-^ 
.  tained  that  degree  of  refiuement  when  such  pur- 
suits become  meritorious  and  /commendable.^ 


*  It  is  only  in  a  certain  refined  state  of  society  tliat  collections 
of  whatever  is  precious  in  the  history  of  tjje  arts  are  attempted 
to  be  made.  In  rude  ages  and  countries  manual  labour  and  war 
occupy  the  heads  and  the  hands  of  a  pec^le.  The  bare  idea  of 
Peter  the  Great  travelling  into  other  countries  for  die  purpose  of 
intbrmatiou,  is  the  most  extraordinary  tliat  ever  occupied  the 
breast  of  a  barbarian  ;  for  IbarbQrous  he  must  be  considered  anter 
rior  to  this  period.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  also,  that  he,  and 
he  alone,  in  all  the  extensive  dominions  of  Russia,  was  perhaps 
capable  of  either  conceiving  the  plan,  or  sustaining  the  expence 
of  it ;  for  the  richest  of  his  boyars  would  liave  been  unable  to  ob- 
tain either  money  or  credit  for  such  an  undertaking. 

After  the  revival  of  letters,  the  Venetians  appear  to  ha.ve  been 
the  £rst  nation  in  modem  times  that  conceived  the  project  of  tra- 
velling into  distant  countries  for  objects  of  curiosity  5  and  it  i;»  1^ 
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The  embassador^  before  his  return  to  England^ 
Tisited  Athens  ;  and  having  become  desirous  to  ob- 
tain the  celebrated  Sigsean  inscription^  he  procured 


a  little  remarkable^  that  it  was  not  then  as  now,  towards  £urope> 
but  Asia,  that  the  researches  of  mankind  were  directed.  Venice, 
like  England,  had  become  enriched  by  the  commerce  of  the  East ; 
and  as  the  greatest  personages  of  that  republic  did  not  disdain  to 
embark  in  trade,  they  were  enabled  tp  gratify  their  inclinations  for 
foreign  travel.  The  yeung  nobles,  too,  being  incapable  of  certain 
offices,  until  they  had  attained  a  mature  age,  were  accustomed  to 
spend  the  interval  in  viAting  remote  countries.  They  were  partly 
induced  to  this,  also,  by  their  taste  for  the  arts  ;  and  we  accord- 
ingly find  Trevisano,  Bembo,  Brocardi,  and  a  multitude  of  otbersj^  . 
visiting  Egypt  and  Syria,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth,  -century. 

Ginantonio  Soderini,  of  a  patrician  family,  in  1671,  examined 
Cyprus,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Syria,  Anatolia,  and  Turkey  in  Europe, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  collecting  medals.    Men  of  this  de- 
scription must  have  been  excited  by  no  common  degree  of  zeal : 
for  in  addition  to  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  at  that  time  to  the   full 
AS  great,  and  indeed  greater  than  at  present^  are  to  be  added  th» 
constant  fear  of  corsairs,  equally  cubning  and  desperate,  who  ei-» 
th^r  by  fi:aud  or  by  force  continued  to  render  the  Mediterranean 
tributary  to  them,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  desert  is  to  the  Ara- 
bians.   We  accordingly  learn  from  the  Travels  of  Cornelius  Mag- 
lu,  published  in  1692  (Quanto  di  piii  curioso  e  vago  ha  potuto 
raccorre  Cornelio  Magni  nel  secondo  Biennio  da  esso  consuniata 
in  Viaggi  e  dimore  per  la  Turchia.    Parma,  presso  Alberto  Paz- 
zoni,  1692),  that  Soderini  had  sent  a  collection  of  all  the  rarities 
which  he  could  obtain  in  Egypt,  on  board  a  vessel  bound  frosn 
Alexandria  to  Venice.    This  vessel  having  been  taken  by  a  cruiser 
belonging  to  Tripoli,  he  endeavoured,  by  means  of  the  Jews  estab- 
lished in  that  city,  to  redeem  them  :  but  their  intervention  piovw 
edfhutless. 
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^firman  from  the  Porte  for  this  purpose  ;*  and  was 
thus  enabled  to  enrich  his  native  country  by  means 


*  "  On  the  7th,  at  eight  in  the  morning,"  says  Dr.  Wit-tman, 
in  his  Travels  in  Asiatic  Turkef ,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  page  6s,  *'  1 
accoropaaled  the  general  and  officers  to  Koulim  Kali  >  -wliich  >ve 
reached  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock.  We  there  paid  our  re- 
spects to  the  bey,  Adam  OgLu,  gov^^mor  of  tlie  four  fortresses, 
and  of  tlie  district  of  the  Dardanelles.  He  gave  us  a  very  civil 
reception,  and  supplied  us  with  horses  to  proceed  to  the  village  of 
Giawr-Keny,  Janizari«>Cape ;  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Si^ 
gafium,  and  standing  on  an  •eminence  which  x^ommands  the  plain 
<rf*Troy. 

*'  The  purport  of  our  journey  thither  was  to  procure  a  very 
curious  bas-relief,  and  the  celebrated  Sigsean  inscription  for  lord 
Jllgin,  who  had  seen  thera,  and  was  desirous  to  transmit  them  to 
£nglandj  To  accomplisli  this,  a  firman  was  procured  from  the 
capitan-pacha,  who  also  furnished  a  chiaous  to  be  the  bearer  of  it;. 
We  were  not  long  incoming  at  these  valuable  antiquities,  which 
"we  found  at  the  entrance  of  a  sm^l  Greek  chapel.  The  Greeks, 
by  whom  the  village  was  exclusively  inhabited,  were  extremely 
averse  to  their  being  taken  away.  Their  reluctance,  we  are  told, 
arose  firom  a  superstitious  opinion^  that  by  touching  these  stones 
agues  were  cured. 

*'  We  were,  however,  mo«e  fortunate  on  this  occasion  tlian  the 
>count  de  Choiseul  (roufBer  was  some  years  before,  iu  his  attempt 
to  remove  the  "marble  containing  the  Sigaean  inscription.  He 
&iled,  notwithstanding  the  £irmans  of  Hassan-pacha,  who  had 
^ded  him  with  all  his  influence  over  the  Greeks  -,  but  our  chiaous, 
with  the  capitan-pacha*s  firman^  effected  his  purpose. 

''  The  block  of  marble  on  which  the  Sigaean  inscription,  so  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  antiquariana^  is  cut,  constituted  originally 
the  pillar  of  an  hermetic  column.  The  w^ords  of  the  inscription 
itself  are  alternately  written  backwards  and  forwards  j  a  peculi- 
arity which  denotes  it  to  be  of  the  highest  antiquity.  On  the 
^l^s-relief  w^e  found  five  figures  very  finely  sculptured^  but  |h(5 
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of  a  fresli  acquisition.  If  there  was  great  merit  la 
the  project  of  Themistocles  to  restore  the  hydro- 
fJtora,  which  the  Persians  had  taken  from  Athens, 
on  purpose  to  adorn  the  temple  of  C^bele,  at  Sar- 
dis^  some  gratitude  ought  also  to  attach  to  the  native 
of  Britain,  who  rescues  the  trophies  of  Grecian 
fame^from  the  rude  hands  of  barbarians^  on  purpose 
to  adorn  a  country  beginning  to  evincea  generous 
passion  for  the  fine  arts. 

It  was  lord  Elgin  who  obtained  permission  for 
Don  Tita,  M.  Balastra,  M.  Feodor,  and  other  art- 
istSj  not  only  to  search  and  dig  for  the  remains  of 
ancient  sculpture^  but  also  to  remove  and  ship  them 
to  England.  Thus  the  spoils  of  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, in  the  Acropopolis,  and  the  mayble-seat  of 
the  Prytaneum,  were  obtained.  Four  bas-reliefs  be- 
longing to  a  temple  of  Victory,  and  intended  to  cele- 
brate the  achievements  of  the  Greeks  over  the  Per- 
sians, were  at  the  same  time  rescued  from  oblivion. 

A  vessel^  carefully  loaded  with  these  precious  cu- 
riosities^ being  unhappily  overtaken  by  a  violent 
8torm,  near  the  island  of  Cerigo,  the  Cytherea  of 
the  ancients,  struck  on  a  hidden  rock^  and  sunk 
soon  afler.  But  even  thi^  accident  was  not  irre- 
trievable, for  the  brig   was  afterwards   weighed^ 


heads  of  which,  witli  one  inscription  only,  were  unfortnnately 
broken  off.  As  this  curious  remnant  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  the 
8iga;an  inscription^  has  been  since  conveyed  to  Jfngland,  any  fur- 
tlier  details  relative  to  it  would  be  superfluous.**— Wittman's  Jratt 
Yels,p.^,  67. 
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and  by  means  of  great  perseverance,  and  a  very 
considerable  expewce,  all  the  chests  with  the  sculp- 
tures have  been  saved.  The  famous  swimmers  of 
Calimmo  are  said  to  have  proved  very  serviceable  on 
this  occasion. 

His  lordship  now  prepared  to  return,  and  in  his 
way  to  England  visited  Rome,  bringing  along  with 
him  a  number  of  fine  drawings,  executed  by  the 
first  artists  on  the  spot,  together  with  a  valuable 
collection  of  engraved  gems  and  rare  medals,  one 
of  the  former  of  which,  obtained  at  Constanti* 
nople,  representing  a  female  centaur  suckling  her 
young,  is  said  to  possess  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
beauty  and  merit. 

On  their  journey  home  lord  Elgin  and  his  family, 
confiding  implicitly  in  the  late  peace,  prepared  to 
cross  the  Alps,  and  re-enter  England  after  passing 
through  France.  A  new  war,  however,  suddenly 
broke  out,  and  they  were  made  prisoners.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  they  were  doomed  to  experience 
the  hatred  of  a  man  whom  one  would  think  too 
great  to  indulge  personal  and  private  animosities. 

Under  the  pretence,  it  has  been  said,  that  general 
Boyer  had  been  imprisoned  in  England,  the  ex-em* 
basisador  was  sent  to  the  chateau  de  Lourdes,  a 
ruinous  old  caslle  in  the  Pyrenean  mountains ; 
whence,  after  some  little  stay,  he  was  removed  to 
Paris. .  Meanwhile  the  countess  of  Elgin,  who  was 
then  with  child,  seeing  her  husband  torn  from  her 
arms,  and  alarmed  for  her  own  fate  and  condition, 
)V98  of  course  reduced  to  a  very  disagreeable  di- 
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lemma :  for  her  health  was  hut  indifierent^  the  time 
of  her  delivery  approaching^  and  all  the  fears  of  a 
womaD>  a  wife,  and  a  mother^  by  turns  agitated  her 
bosom.  While  in  this  predicament  Dr.  Scott^  pl^y** 
sician  to  the  embassy,  and  who  had  formerly  accom* 
panied  lord  Macartney  to  China  in  the  same  capa- 
city, determined  to  make  an  offer  of  his  services. 
He  accordingly,  with  a  romantic  degree  of  intrepi- 
dity, repaired  to  France  without  a  passport,  and  even 
without  permission  of  any  kind,  made  his  way  to 
l^aris,  and,  although  himself  a  prisoner,  contrived  to 
administer  succour  and  relief 

In  the  course  of  events  more  generous  notions 
began  to  prevail.  The  intrepid  physician  was  per- 
mitted to  revisit  his  native  country,  after  having 
been  detained  some  time  at  Verdun.  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  October,  1805,  the  countess  landed  at 
Plymouth  in  a  flag  of  truce  from  Morlaix,  while 
her  husband  was  permitted  to  repair  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Fontainbleau,  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
residences  in  France.  Anterior  to  this  the  two  chil- 
dren had  been  confided  to  the  care  of  the  dowager^ 
who  took  an  opportunity  to  present  them,  accorapa-r 
nied  by  their  two  Grecian  attendants,  to  the  king ; 
and  soon  after  Mr.  Fox  had  attained  the  office  of 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  lord  Elgin  him- 
self was  at  length  permitted  to  revisit  his  natira 
country,  and  enjoy  the  society  of  his  family. 
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RIGHT  REVEREND  JOSEPH  STOCK,  D.D, 

LORD  BISHOP  OF  KILLALA  AND  ACHONRY,  IN  IRE- 

LANDj  AND  M.  R.  I.  A. 

THE  political  situation  of  Europe  clearly  points 
out  the  necessity  of  adding  by  every  possible  means 
to  the  vigour  and  energy  of  the  British  empire.  In 
this  point  of  view  we  trust  that  the  late  union  with 
Ireland  will  be  contemplated  both  by  the  present 
age  and  posterity^  and  that  liberal  concessions  oa 
all  sides  will  gain  the  hearts  of  the  two  sister  nations, 
80  as  to  contribute  to  the  general  aim  of  strength- 
ening whatever  may  appear  weak^  and  fortifying 
whatever  is  already  strong. 

We  ourselves  are  desirous^  on  the  present  occa<- 
8ion>  to  contemplate  this  close  and  intimate  alliance 
in  another  point  of  view.     All  the  men  in  Ireland, 
celebrated  either  for  their  talents  or  acquirements, 
will  now  flock  to  the  cocnmon  capital ;  a  more  fre*- 
quent  interchange  of  good  offices  will  take  place ; 
while  those  who  have  hitherto  but  too  often  consi- 
dered each  other  as  rivals^  will  become  friends  and 
brethren.     We  shall  now  also  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  some  of  the  Irish  prelates  in  the  seat  of 
empire^  and  of  bearing  them  in  the  senate ;  and  as 
many  of  these  are  celebrated^  like  the  subject  of 
this  memoir^  for  their  learning  and  talents,  we  have 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  they  will  reflect  honour 
on  that  legislature  of  which  they  now  constitute  a 
part. 

3 
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Dr.  Joseph  Stock  is  a  native  qf  Ireland,  but  de- 
scended from  an  English  family.  After  being  ini- 
tiated in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  acquiring  the  usual  at- 
tainments of  the  schools,  he  was  sent  to  the  university 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Dublin,*  where  among  many 
'  others  still  living  lord  Glandore  was  his  contempo- 
rary. This  establishment  yields,  perhaps,  to  none 
in  Europe  for  the  excellence  of  its  discipline,  and 
the  proficiency  of  its  students.  Indeed  it  is  a  well 
known  feet  that  a  regular  degree f  cannot  be  ob- 
tained there  without  due  attention  and  study ;  and 
that  those  entitled  to  fellowships  arc  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  a  severe  and  critical  investigation,  in  respect 
to  their  qualifications. 

Mr.  Stock  soon  evinced  considerable  talents,  and 
at  tlie  same  timo  displayed  an  uncommon  share  of 
industry.  Not  content  with  acquiring  a  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  the  best  writers  of  antiquity,  he 
persevered  until  he  had  obtained  a  complete  mas^ 
tery  over  them;  and  he  accordingly  merited  the 
degree  which  he  procured  of  M.  A.     His  fame  was 


*  Not  only  lord  Glandore,  but  several  of  the  Crosbies,  were  his 
fellow-collegians. 

t  There  is  a  custom  by  which  every  member  of  tlie  Irish  par- 
liament is  entitled  to  claini  an  honorary  degree  of  the  college  of 
Dublin  as  a  compliment  5  but  no  privilege  is  thereby  confirme4* 
We  bfclieve,  indeed,  that  such  an  incident  has  not  taken  plaoi 
during  the  last  half  century,  except  in  the  case  of  the  honourable 
George  Knox,  son  of  viscount  Northland,  M.  P.  for  the  university 
of  the  Holy  Truiity,  who  could  not  have  been  qualified  withou( 
this  concession^  to  have  represented  it  in  parliament. 
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at  length  rendered  conspicuous  by  bis  translation  of 
Demosthenes ;  and  we  believe  this  is  the  only  one 
that  Ireland  *  has  ever  produced. 

Being  intended  for  holy  orders^  he  accordingly 
studied  the  best  books  of  divinity ;  and  having  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  Hebrew,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  translating  a  portion  of  the  Bible :  this  he  after- 
w^ards  carried  into  execution  at  a  more  advanced 
period,  and  under  the  most  favourable  auspices. 

Having  obtained  a  good  livings  he  now  settled  in 
life,  and  soon  became  the  father  of  a  numerous  fa-, 
mily.  At  length,  in  1796,  during  the  administra- 
tion of  the  late  marquis  Cornw  allis,  the  doctor  was 
nominated  to  the  united  sees  of  Killala  and  Achon- 
ry,  the  joint  revenue  of  which  is  usually  estimated 
at  four  thousand  pounds  per  annum. 

At  this  period  a  large  portion  of  Ireland  was  still 
in  commotion,  and  an  event  soon  after  occurred  that 
for  a  while  revived  the  flame  of  civil  war,  and  added 
fresh  disasters  to  an  unfortimate  country.  A  com- 
mittee of  '^  united  Irishmen"  at  Paris  had  prepared 
the  French  directory  to  expect  that  if  a  strong 
force  were  to  make  its  appearance  on  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  the  whole  country  would  rise  like  one  man, 
on  purpose  to  shake  off'  ''  the  detested  yoke  of  Eng- 
land.'' The  experiment  was  accordingly  tried,  al- 
though on  a  smaller  scale,  perhaps,  than  the  pro- 


*  Dr.  Francis,  who  published  an  excellent  version  in  London, 
many  years  since,  if  nut  an  Irishman .  himself,  was  at  least  tlie 
son  of  an  Iri^kh  dignitary. 


' 
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jectors  had  originally  pointed  out ;  for  on  the  4th  erf* 
August^  1798,  tvro  frigates  were  dispatched  with 
one  thousand  and  thirty  men^  and  seventy  officers^ 
under  the  command  of  general  Humbert.  After  a 
passage  of  eighteen  days  they  made  their  appear-* 
ance  in  the  bay  of  Killala ;  and  having  deceived  the 
inhabitants  by  hoisting  British  colours^  two  of  the 
bisho^^V  sons,  accompanied  Mr.  James  Rutledge, 
the  port-surveyor,  on  board,  and  were  immediately 
made  prisoners.* 

Meanwhile  the  debarkation  was  effected    with 
equal  secrecy  and  dispatch ;  for  on  the  23d,  the  very 
day  fixed  for  the  visitation  of  the  clergy  of  the  united 
dioceses,  the  enemy  entered  the  town  of  Killala ; 
and  notwithstanding  one  of  the  guests.  Dr.  Thomas' 
Ellison,  of  Castlcbar,  formerly  an  officer  in  the  army, 
'  leaded  a  small  body  of  yeomanry  and  fencibles,  the 
castle  was  soon  taken  possession  of,  and  the  pious 
ceremonial  put  a  sto[>  to  by  one  of  a  different  kind. 
Some  of  the  many  horrors  of  warfare  were  now 
about  to  be  experienced  by  the  worthy  prelate : 
his  drawing-room  was  immediately  converted  into  a 
place  of  confinement  for  the  prisoners,  while  a 
French  officer  marched  into  the  castle-yard,  and  de- 
manded to  see  monsieur  FEveque.     Happily  for  the 
bishop  and  his  family  he  was  well  acquainted  with 

*  Mr.  Edwiii  Stocky  the  eldest  son  of  the  bishop,  being  brought 
on  shore  by  the  French,  who  wanted  him  as  an  interpreter,  was 
restored  to  his  family ;  the  other  also  soon  after  escaped  to  Balii- 
na,  whence  he  made  his  way  to  Killala,  after  joining  a  party  that 
was  discomfited  by  the  Ftench, 
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the  French  language^  and  able  to  converse  in  it  with 
fluency ;  he  was  fortunate  too  in  other  points  of 
view,  for  general  Humbert  having  promised  '^that 
nothing  should  be  taken  by  the  troops  but  what  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  their  subsistence,  and  that 
his  people;  should  be  treated  with  the  utmost  re- 
spect/'his  mind  was  relieved  from  much  uneasi- 
ness. 

Towards  the  evening  the  commander  in  chieC 
amidst  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  public  affairs^ 
found  an  opportunity  to  converse  with  his  lordship 
about  the  aim  and  object  of  the  invasion.  After 
insisting  on  the  immense  power  of  the  directory,  the 
expected  arrival  of  new  forces,  and  the  sanguine 
hopes  already  entertained  of  complete  success,  it 
was  urged,  "  that  Ireland  would  become  a  free  and 
happy  nation,  under  the  protection  of  France,  in 
less  than  a  month.''  '^  A  directory,"  it  was  added, 
^^  was  immediately  to  be  set  up  in  the  province  of 
Connaught,  some  of  the  members  of  which  were 
already  appointed ;  hut  there  was  still  a  place  for  a 
person  of  the  ability  and  consequence  of  the  bishop  of 
KUlala,  if  he  chose  to  embrace  the  fortunate  oppor- 
tunity of  at  once  serving  himself  and  liberating  his 
country.*'  When  this  insinuation  was  reiterated 
the  good  prelate  smiled,  and  observed,  ''  that  he 
had  taken  too  many  oaths  of  allegiance  to  his  sove- 
reign to  have  it  in  his  power  to  change."  The  re- 
ply was,  ''  that  he  was  a  man  of  honour,  and  that  it 
was  far  from  the  intention  of  .their  government  to 
force  liberty  upon  any  man." 
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The  dining-room  at  the  castle,  which,  but  a  few 
hours  before,  had  witnessed  nothing  except  mirth 
and  festivity,  was  now  filled  with  French  soldiers, 
dragging  in  arms  and  ammunition,  and  with  pri- 
soners undergoing  examination,  while  a  surgeon 
and  assistants  were  dressing  a  severe  wound  received 
during  a  late  skirmish  by  a  surly*looking  oificer  of 
grenadiers.  All  the  lower  part  of  the  house»  to- 
gether with  the  court-yard  and  offices,  was  occu- 
pied by  troops,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  at 
least.  Nothing,  however,  was  lost ;  and  so  careful 
were  the  invaders  to  prevent  depred£(J;ion,  that  one 
of  them  gathered  up  the  silver  spoons,  &c.  which 
had  been  left  on  the  table,  and  enjoined  the  butler 
to  carry  them  to  his  pantry.  The  attic  story,  con- 
taining a  library  and  three  bedchambers,  also  conti- 
nued in  the  possession  of  the  bishop  and  his  family, 
and  it  femained  inviolaj:e. 

Notwithstanding  this  delicate  attention,  the  si- 
tuation of  Dr.  Stock  was  far  from  being  pleasant. 
As  the  castle  presented  itself  as  the  only  asylum  to 
the  protestants  in  the  adjoining  town,  they  accord- 
ingly fled  thither,  without  distinction  ot  age,  sex, 
or  condition.  Some  of  them  forced  their  way  into 
the  offices,  while  others  occupied  the  staircases ;  a 
few,  stiil  more  bold,  thrust  themselves  and  their 
children  into  the  same  beds  with  the  infants  of  the 
bishop's  own  family.  The  whole  palace,  at  the 
same  time,  resounded  with  the  loquacious  tongues 
of  the  Frenchmen  below,  and  the  shrieks  and  groans, 
of  the  fugitives  above  !  « 
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Aitibng  the  regular  inmates  of  the  castle  were  the 
feverend  Thomas  Thompson,  dean  of  Killala/to'^ 
gether  with  his  wife  and  children ;  doctor  Ellison^  of 
Castlebar :  the  reverend  Robert  Nixon,  curate  of 
the  parish  ;  and  the  reverend  Mr.  Little>  of  Lockan; 
while  his  lordship's  own  family  consisted  of  hi)^ 
lady,  his  sister-in-law,  and  Mrs.  Cope ;  the  reverend 
James  Burrowes,  who  acted  in  the  capacity  of  pri^ 
vate  tutor ;  a  young  nephew,  eleven  children,  and 
thirteen  servants. 

On  the  sticceeding day  a, green  flag  was  hoisted' 
over  the  gate  of  the  episcopal  palace,  with  the  in^ 
scription, 

ERIN  do  ttRAGH  ! 
OR, 

IkELAND    FOR   EVER ! 

This  had  its  effects  on  many  of  the  unhappy,  dd-^ 
luded,  and  ignorant  rabble,  who  were  soon  fitted 
out  with  French  uniforms,  gaudy  helmets,  and  good 
Aiuskets.  Some  of  the  first  comers  were  induced  by 
the  hope  of  plunder,  and  perhaps  of  revenge ;  but 
many  were  afterwards  forced  through  fear  to  join^ 
as  they  were  taught  to  believe  that  all  the  protest*^ 
ants  had  become  ^^  Orange  men,"  and  were  bent  oo 
the  extirpation  of  the  catholics. 

Meanwhile  boats  became  necessary  to  transport 
the  artillery  from  the  ship,  and  cars  ( for  there  was  - 
not  a  waggon,  we  believe,  in  this  part  of  the  eoun* 
try,  with  an  exception  in  favour  of  one  possessed  by 
the  bishop),  and  application  was  made  to  his  lord- 
!?hip  for  a  supply ;  but  as  none  were  procured,  not- 
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withstanding  an  injunction  to  that  pur  poise/ Be^ 
was  threatened  to  be  sent  for  France^  and  actually 
marched  towards  the  shore^  under  care  of  a  corpo- 
ral's guards  tVith  orders  to  be  carried  on  board  one 
of  the  men  of  war.  However,  after  advanciirig  hair 
a  mile^  he  was  brought  back^  and  mutual  explana^ 
tions  having  taken  place^  the  assistance  demaodedr, 
was  at  length  obtained  from  the  townsmen*.- 

The  French  troops  now  advanced  towards  Balli-^ 
na^  after  having  taken  Dr.  Stock's  eldest  son>  a  stu- 
dent at  the  university^  as  one  of  the  hostages^  while- 
the  charge  of  Killala  was  entrusted  to  M.  Charost, 
chef  de  demi-brigade ;  a  man  of  sense  and  honour^ 
who  conducted  himself  throughout  with  great  mo- 
deration.     Notwithstanding  this  the  situation  of 
the  family  in  the  castle  was  far  from  being  pleasant. 
The  bishop's  larder  and  cellar^  although  plentifully 
stored  at  this  season,  scarcely  sufficed  for  three  days. 
Every  thing  that  he  had  in  the  fields  disappea,red  ^ 
corn^  potatoes,  cattle,  were  all  wanted,  and  taken 
from  him,  while  of  his  kitchen-grate  such  an  inces- 
sant use  was  made,  that  the  chimney  was  on  fire 
more  than  once ;.  and  although  in  the  middle  of 
summer,  about  thirty  tons  of  coals  lasted  only  one- 
month.     His  stables  yielded  nine  horses  of  his  own^. 
while  his  guests  contributed  about  half  a  dozea 
more :  and  in  the  space  of  three  days^  he  lost  to  the 
amount  of  abc^ve  six  hundred  pounds. 

The  result  of  the  battle  of  Castlebar,  fought  on  the 
28th  of  August,  threw  a  gloom  on  the  fiu^es  pf  the 
protestants^  while  the  horrors  which  had  been  acted  a& 
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Wexford  terrified  the  females^  who  at  times  dreaded  a 
similar  fate^  more  especially  after  the  regular  French, 
force  had  been  withdrawn,  and  the  protection  ofKil- 
lala  was  entrusted  to  the  Irish  irregiUars.  Three  oflS- 
cers,  however,  still  remaiQed;»  of  whom  we  shall  here 
give  a  description,  as  drawn  up  by  an  eye-witness : 

'^  Lieutenant-colonel  Charost  had  attained  to  the  age  of  five- 
and-forty.     He  was  born  in  Paris,  the  son  (as  I  was  told)  of  a 
watchmaker  in  that  city,  who  sent  him  over  early  to  some  con- 
nections in  St.  Domingo,  where  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  marry 
a  wife  with  a  plantation  for  her  dowry,  which  yielded  him,  befose 
the  troubles,  an  income  of  two  thousand  pounds  sterling  per  an-> 
num.     By  the  unhappy  Mrar  which  still  desolates  that  island  ho 
lost  every  thing,  even  to  his  wife  and  only  child,  a  daughter ;  tliey 
were  taken  on  their  passage  to  France,  and  sent  away  to  Jamaica* 
His  eyes  would  fill  when  he  told  the  family  that  he  had  not  seen 
these  dear  relatives  for  six  years  past,  nor  even  bad  tidings  of  .them 
-fi^r  the  last  three  years.     On  returning  to  France  he  embraced  the 
military  life  3  at  first  la  the  royal  service,  afterwards,  when  the 
times  changed,  in  that  of  the  republic,  where  he  had  risen  by  due 
degrees  to  the  rank  he  now  filled.    His  residence  had  been  at 
Rochelle  with  a  hrotherj  with  whom  he  had  shared  bed  and  board 
till  he  was  called,  at  only  three  days  notice,  to  go  out  on  the  pre- 
sent expedition.     In  person  he  was  strong  and  vigorous,  inclining 
to  fat ;  his  countenance  was  cbeerfiil,  and,  on  the  whole,  pleas- 
ing, notwithstanding  a  blemish  in  one  eye }  he  had  a  plain,  good 
understanding,  which  served  him  for  all  tlie  uses  he  put  it  to ; 
and  he  had  either  no  leisure,  or  no  liking,  Ao  strain  it  witl>  o\'er 
labour.     His  religion^  he  told  the  bishop,  he  had  yet  to  .seek; 
because  his  father  being  a  catholic,  and  his  mother  a  protectant, 
they  had  left  him  the  liberty  of  choosing  for  .himself,  and  he  liad 
never  yet  found  time  to  make  the  inquiry,  which^  however^  he 
was  sensible  he  ought  to  make,  and  would  make  at  some  time 
when  heaven  should  grant  him  repose.    'In  the  interim  he  be- 
lieved in  Gdd)  Mrasindioed  to  think  there  must  be  a  future  state  ; 
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and  was  ver^  suns  that,  whUe  he  lived  in  this  v^^orld,  it  was  hisl 
duty  to  do  all  the  good  to  his  fellow-creatures  that  he  <iould.  Ther 
bishop  ofiered  a  present  to  this  half-chriatian  of  a  book  that  might 
have  satisfied  his  doubts,  La  religion  naturelle  et  revelee  par  VAi>b^ 
Tremblay.  lie  was  thankful  j  but  it  is  not  unlikely  the  sight  even 
of  three  small  volumes  frightened  him,  for  he  never  afterwards 
claimed  the  promise.  Yet  what  he  did  not  exhibit  in  his  own 
conduct  he  appeared  to  respect  in  others ',  for  he  took  care  that  no 
noise  or  distin'bance  should  be  made  in  the  castle  on  Sundays^ 
while  the  family  and  many  protestants  from  the  town  were  asssem* 
bled  in  the  library  at  their  devotions. 

"  Boudet,  the  next  in  rank  to  the  commandant^  was  a  captain' 
of  foot,  a  native  of  Noritandy,  twenty-eight  years  of  age.     Hi» 
father,  he  said,  was  yet  living,  though  sixty-seven  years  old  when 
he  was  bom.     His  height  was  six  feet  two  inches.    In  persoHj, 
complexion,  and  gravity,  he  was  no  inadequate  representation  of 
the  knight  of  La  Mancha,  whose  example  he  followed  in  a  recital 
of  his  own  prowess  and  wonderful  exploits,  delivered  in  measur- 
ed language,  and  an  imposing  seiiousness  of  aspect.    He  came  to 
Killala  from  the  town  of  N«wport-Pratt,  which  he  assured  us  he 
had  taken  ^^ith  his  own  haad,  though  defended  by  four  English 
troopers  r  he  had  gallantly  kept  the  place  for  three  or  four  days, 
and  retired  from,  it  only  because  it  was  assailed  by  fifteen  horse; 
but  we  were  not  to  be  surprised  that  so  much  should  be  achieved 
by  an  officer,  bred  in  the  Ecole  Militaire  at  Paris  to  be  one  of  the 
late  ku)g*8  body-guard>  trained  from  his  chil^Hxxl  to  arms  -,  a  man 
who  had  served  in  Flanders  and  on  the  Rhine,  and  had  more  than 
once  been  obliged  to  trample  on  mountains  of  dead  and  dying 
men  after  a  battle^  To  vanity  he  added  a  fault  that  does  not  odeil 
go  along  M'ith  it,  pride.     He  valued  himself  on  an  education  supe- 
rior to  that  of  his  companions  in  arms :  was  argumentative,  con- 
tradictious, and  irascible :  so  that  his  superior  otiicer  found  it  no 
easy  matter  to  maintain  peace  with  him.    His  manner,  however,, 
though  distant,  was  polite ;  and  he  seemed  to  possess  a  more  than 
common  share  ci'  feeling,  if  a  judgment  might  be  formed  from 
the  eneigy  with  which  he  declaimed  on  the  miseiies  of  wars  and 
revolutions.    His  integrity  and  courage  appeared  uoquestionabi^. 
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JOa  the  whole^  when  we  beqame  familiarized  to  his  failings,  \v^ 
'  «aw  reason  e\'ery  day  to  respect  his  virtues. 

*'  The  last  of  this  trio  was  named  Ponson,  a  coriotis  contrast,  iu 
every  respect,  to  the  character  just  described.  In  stature  he  did 
not  exceed  five  feet  six  inches ;  but  if  tlie  body  wa«  little,  it  was 
ulive  fi-om  head  to  foot.  Navarre,  gave  him  birth,  the  country  of 
H«iry  IV.  5  and  his  merry  Gouutenai)ce  recalled  to  mind  tlie  fea- 
tores  of  that  celebrated  monarch,  though  witliout  the  air  of  beufs- 
volence  di^u^  through  them ;  for  this  monkey  seemed  to  have 
Be  great  ^iing  for  any  body  but  for  himself.  Wherever  he  was 
his  presence  was  testified  by  a  noise  as  loud  and  as  pertinacious  as 
that  of  a  com-creak  3  it  was  a  continued  ro)l  of  talk,  or  laughter^  ' 
or  whistling. 

"  The  decencies  of  polished  life  he  had  probably  never  known, 
or  if  he  had  he  aftected  to  despise  them.     Yet  in  a  gloomy  houf 
this  eternal  rattle  had  its  use  :  it  more  than  once  kept  our  spirits 
buoyant,  when  terror  pressed  heaviest.     I  shall  mention  two  in- 
stances.   One  day  a  crowd  of  pikemen^  clamorogs  with  some  in- 
solent derahnd  upon  the  commandant,  appeared  upon  the  point  of 
breaking  down  the  castle-gate.    The  bishop  expressed  his  appre- 
hension to  Ponson.     '  I  will  tell  you  what  \o  do  (s^jd  he)  :  step 
out  among  them  suddenly,  and  cry  Stop  thief!  and  they  will  every 
man  of  them  take  to  their  heels.*    The  other  occasion  was  that 
very  serious  one,  when  (as  shall  be  related  presently)  tjje  pews  of 
the  French  overthrow  had  wpa^ened  the  authority  of  the  com- 
mandant to  that  degree,  that  the  rebels  were  dpterred  from  laying 
hands  on  the  protestants  at  Killala  only  by  tlie  bishop's  proposal 
of  sending  embassadors  to  Castlebar^  tp  obtai{>  good  treatment  for 
the  rebel  prisoners  tliere.     The  bishop  and  the  commandant  stooci 
outside  at  the  gate,  close  circled  by  malecontents  ;  authority  and 
argument  had  been  tried  by  turns  j  mutinous  whispers  were  goin^ 
round  5  the  fiiwl  ifesue  of  the  pariey  was  very  uncertain.     At  tliis 
critical  moment  appeared  Ponson,  cornh>j|  in  froin  the  town  witli 
a  face  expressive  of  horror.     '  Commandant,*  said  he,  '  I  have  a 
shocking  piece  of  news  to  tell  you.*     What  news  ?  said  the  other, 
who  was  opt  in  a  very  good  humoor  to  listen  to  any  news.     '  I 
jfifn  married,'  cried  Ponsoia  j  '  married,  I  give  you  my  oath,  to  raia^ 
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such-a-one^*  naming  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  town.  '  ThU  heiti 
wicked  curate  (Mr.  Nixon^  whom  be  held  by  the  arm),  has  tied 
the  knot,  before  I  could  find  out  what  he  was  about.*  This  ridi- 
culous sally>  when  explained  to  the  by-standers^  relaxed  the  fea- 
tures of  tlie  whole  con^pany;  scowling  looks  were  dropt^  and 
peace  and  mutual  ^reement  succeeded. 

"  Ponson  was  hardy,  and  patient  to  admiration  of  labour  and 
want  of  rest.  ^  continued  watching  of  five  days  and  nights  to- 
gether, when  the  rebels  were  growing  desperate  for  prey  and  mis- 
chief, did  not  appear  to  sink  his  spirits  in  the  smallest  degree.  He 
was  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  sally  out  upon  the  marauders, 
whom,  if  he  caught  tliem  in  the  fact,  he  belaboured  without 
mercy,  and  without  a  symptom  of  fear  for  his  own  safety.  Tied 
to  a  sword  as  long  as  liimself,  and  armed  with  pbtols,  firelock, 
and  bayonet,  he  stretched  himself  up  to  view  till  he  became  terri- 
fic, at  least  he  frightened  many  a  tall  peasant  most  heartily.  He 
was  strictly  honest,  and  could  not  bear  the  want  of  this  quality  ia 
others  ;  so  that  his  patience  was  pretty  well  tried  by  his  Irish  al- 
lies, for  whom  'he  could  not  find  names  sufficiently  expressive  of 
contempt.  The  worst  part  of  his  character  was  that  which  related 
to  religion.  The  commandant  reported  him  to  be  a  downright 
atheist.  In  his  practice  he  went  beyond 'die  common  herd  of  the 
French  army,  who,  though  they  shewed  no  desire  to  join  in  wor- 
ship with  any  people  (a  circumstance  frightful  to  allj  and  astonish- 
ing to  the  Roman-catholics),  yet  respected  the  devotions  of  their 
neighbours.  Ponson  was  a  stouter  sinner.  The  first  time  he  dined 
witji  the  family  at  the  castle,  the  bishop  observing  him  suddenly  to 
quit  tlie  room,  asked  the  commandant  what  he  meant.  '  You  will 
hardly  believe  (said  Cbarost)  that  your  saying  grace  to  your  meat 
appeared  to  him  an  action  so  very  ridiculous,  that  as  he  knew  it 
would  be  ill  manners  to  laugh,  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  table  til} 
he  could  suppress  the  emotion/  In  fact  the  bishop  did  not  be- 
lieve it,  but  in  his  own  mi^d  attributed  the  action  to  a  more  pro- 
bable cause,  vanity,  the  miserable  affectation  of  appearing  to  be 
ji3^re  wicked  than  he  really  was." 

Bad  as  the  situation  of  the  residents  of  the  castle 
roaj  appear  to  have  been,  it  ^vas  far  superior  to  tha^ 
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of  the  townspeople ;  for  M.  le  genered  Bellew, 
brother  to  the  titular  bishop  of  the  see^  lived  as  if  in 
a  conquered  counti'y^  ^^  extorting  by  threats  from 
his  hosts  whatever  he  wanted,  even  to  wearing  ap- 
parel^ getting  drunk  continually^  lighting  his  pip^ 
with  paper  torn  from  the  walls  of  his  apartment, 
and  laying  a  heavy  tax  on  the  sight  and  smell  of 
every  one  that  approached  him ;  being  to  the  last 
degree  fi.lthy  iiji  his  person,  and  eatea  up  with  the 
itch.'^ 

At  leogth  the  i^de  of  wa^  turned  against  the  iv- 
^urgents ;  but  this  circumstance,  instead  of  operat- 
ing, as  might  have  been  expected,  in  favour  of  Dr. 
Stock,  his  family,  and  friends,  h^^d  nearly  proved 
their   destruction.      The  rebels  were  now    eager 
after  pillage  and  reverse,  but  they  were  sternly  op- 
posed by  M.  Charost,  who  ;bold  them,  that  he  was 
'^  chef  de  brigade,  but  pot  chef  de  brigands/'    In 
consequence  of  this  he  fnd  }iis  officers  were  obliged 
to  be  constantly  on  their  guard;  they  kept  twelve 
carabines  always  lo^^dejl  in  their  chamber,  and  arms 
were,  at  the  same  time,  <|i^Tibvted  to  seven  or  eight 
trusty  persons  belongipj^  to  the  bishop's  family.  The 
)8tb  pf  September,  ip  p^icular,  happened  to  be 
a  day  of  alarm ;  for  a  threat  was  spread  abroad,  in 
the  rebel  camp^  that  every  protestaht  was  to  be  im- 
prisoned in  the  cathedral  as  9.  pledge  for  their  owa 
security,  in  case  of  the  arrival  of  the  king's  army. 
A  good  dinner,  however,  soon  quired  the  insur- 
gents ;  and  wheii  they  had  been  regaled  with  beef> 
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mutton^  and  a  moderate  share  of  \¥bi9keyji  tbey  be* 
came  good-humoured  and  tractable. 

At  length  a  detachment  of  the  royal  army^  eon^ 
sUting  of  twelve  hundred  men^  with  five  pieces  of 
cannon^  commenced  their  march  for  Killala ;  and 
the  Irish  peasantry  having  determined  on  resistance^ 
a  battle  took  place  under  the  walls  of  the  castle,  in 
which  about  four  huodred  of  these  misguided  men 
/were  killed.     Dr.  Stock  himself  witnessed  the  ac- 
tion from  behind  the  breast  of  a  chimney ;  but  even 
.this  position  was  not  altogether  without  danger ; 
for  one  of  his  guests*  received  a  wound  in  the  fore- 
head>  and  Henry,  his  son,  escaped  only  by  ^eat 
good  fortune,  tbe  ball  having  entered  a  bed  that 
protected  him.     After  a  resistance  of  about  twenty 
miautes  tbe  rebels  fled  in  all  directions,  and  were 
swept  away  either  by  grape-shot,  or  fell  Uy  t^e 
guns  and  bayonet ;  and  amidst  tbe  indiscriminate 
slaughter  lieutenant-colonel    Cbarost    had   nearly 
jBallen  a  victim. 

On  the  arrival  of  general  Trencbard  the  French 
officers  were  replaced  by  English  oqes ;  find  as  tbe 
bishop  had  from  forty  to  lifty  people  to  feed,  a 
.  whole  bullock  ws^  consumed  in  two  days.  Mean- 
while their  friends  appear  to  have  been  to  tbe  full 
as  dangerous  as  their  enemies  ;  for  we  arc  told,  from 
good  authority,  ''  that  their  rapacity  difl'ered  in  no 


*  Mr.  Fonescae>  M  P.  for  the  county  of  lx>uth,  who  had  l-eer. 
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ether  respect  from  that  of  (he  rebels^  except  tbat 
they  seized  upon  things  with  somewhat  less  cere-v 
mony  or  excuse,  and  that  bis  majesty's  soldiers  were 
iocomparably  superior  to  the  Irish  traitors  iadexte* 
rity  at  stealing."  Lord  CornwalHs,  however^  sooa 
rectified  these  disorders,  and,  at  the  same  time^  in- 
demniiied  the  inhabitants. 

As  the  storm  of  war  bad   now   subsided,   the 
bishop  endeavoured  to  render  his  situation  at  Killala 
more  comfortable  ;  and  he  withstood  all  the  solici- 
tations made,  in  jorder  to  prevail  upon  him  to  repair 
to  the  capital.     But  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of 
October,  1798,  three  of  the  same  frigates  that  had 
brought  over  Humbert's  forces  in  August,  in  com- 
pany with  a  fourtii,  cariving  all  together  two  thou- 
sand lai)d-forces,  once  more  anchored  in  the  bay. 
On  this  the  bishop  set  ofi*  on  foot,  through  the  deep 
piud,  at  the  head  of  his  household,  while  two  little 
daughters  by  bis  side  waded  along  with  him;  the 
Qthet  children  got  upon  cars,  with  their  mother  and 
^unt ;  and  in  this  situation  the  procession  reached 
]Ballin^  about  six  in  the  evening. 

Th^re  they  found  themselves  much  indebted  to 
the  hospitality  and  kind  attention  of  brigade-maJG[r 
Cunningham  and  his  lady ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  same  night  they  were  awakened  out  of  their 
sleep  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  joyful  tidings 
^hat  the  French  frigates  had  slipt  their  cables  and 
withdrawn.  Afk^r  this  alarm  Dr.  Stock  repaired  to 
Publin  ;  and  it  was  not  until  some  time  after  that 
}]e  {earned  from  authentic  intelligence^  that^  in  cast 
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of  a  landings  he  and  his  family  were  to  have  been 
immediately  sent  prisoners  to  France. 

Soon  after  this  his  lordship  published  a  very  tem- 
perate and  well  written  pamphlet^  entitled  "  A  nar- 
rative  of  what  passed  at  Killala,  in  the  county  of 
Mayo,  and  the  parts  adjacent,  during  the  French 
invasion,  in  the  summer  of' 1798,"  to  which  we 
have  been  much  indebted  on  the  present  occasion. 

Meanwhile  the  bishop  had  applied  himself  to 
what  may  be  termed  professional  studies ;  and  in 
1805  appeared  ''  The  book  of  Isaiah :  in  Hebrew 
and  English,     The  Hebrew  text  metrically  arran- 
ged:   the  translation  altered  from  that  of  bishop 
Lowth ;  with  notes  critical  and  explanatory,"  in 
one  volume,  quarto.     The  circumstance  that  led  to 
this  publication  is  detailed  at  large,  and  is  briefly 
as  follows.     This  le^rn^d  and  dignified  clergyman 
having  been  obliged,  as  has  been  already  related,  to 
relinquish  the  palace  of  Killala,  here  humbly  deno- 
minated his  *'  see-house,"  to  the  accommodd^tion  of 
his  majesty's  troops,  for  the  space  of  four  years,  he 
was  of  course  forced  to  relinquish  the  jactive  duties 
of  his  profession.     Being  thus  possessed  of  more 
.  than  ordinary  leisure,  he  employed  a  large  portion 
of  thi«  interval  in  renewing  his  acquaintance  with 
the  holy  scriptures ;  to  which  pursuit  he  had  been 
repeatedly  urged  by  his  respected  friend  and  rcr 
lative,  the  late  archbishop  Newcome.      Such  was 
his  exemplary  diligence,  that  in  the  course  of  one 
single  year  he  perused  the  greater  part  of  the  Old 
'Testament  in  the  original  Hebrew ;  and  his  ear  be? 

10 
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came  so  much  accustomed  to  a  certain  rytlimy  or 
metre,  which  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole  volume, 
that,  in  express  contradiction  to  all  former  expound- 
ers, the  right  reverend  dignitary  became  deeply  im^ 
pressed  with  the  convection  that  the  whole  was 
poetical ;  and  that  the  verses  throughout  consisted 
of  bishop  hovfth's  teti^ametcrs.  Inconsequence  of 
this  idea  he  conceived  a  wish  to  see  how  the  first  of 
prophets,  Isaiah,,  would  appear  in  the  dress  of  a 
poet,  although  a  foVmer  translator  had  allowed  some 
part  to  have  been  prose. 

He  next  proceeds  to   explain  the  principle  on 
which  the  metrical  arrangemeat  is  conducted  : 

"  The  manner  of  chanting  the  Psalma  in  our  cathedrals,  which 
has  flowed  without  interruption  into  the  christian  cliurch  from  tl>e 
Jewish,  aifords,  in  my  apprehension  (says  he),  the  easiest  and 
clearest  answer  to  the  question.  What  is  Hebrew  metre  ?  The 
l^lms,  we  know,  are  divided  into  verses ;  verses  into  two  partSi- 
responsively  sung  by  the  choir  -,  and  of  these  parts  each  is  distri^r 
bated  into  musical  bars  of  tlie  length  of  four  crotcliets,  w:hich  is, 
called  common  time.  All  words  included  within  the  same  bar,  be 
they  many  or  few,  arc  pronounced  by  the  choir  in  the  same  ilme ; 
the  many  rapidly  ;  the  few  by  a  lengthened  utterance,  witliout  re*' 
gard  to  quantity,  or  the  importance  of  tlie  respective  words  in  tbm 
sentence. 

*'  Bars  of  this  description  (adds  he)  measure  the  lei^^th  of  tfa» 
Hebrew  verses,  at  least  of  far  the  greater  part  of  tliem ;  fot  tW 
exceptions  shall  be  mentioned  presently;  so  that  to  the  four 
crotchets  in  tlie  bar  the  ear  discerns  four  rests,  or  feet,  oorrespond-i 
ing  in  the  verse  -,  and  the  measure  becomes  exactly  similar  to  that 
of  our  Epg^ish  varses  of  eight  syllables,  as  in  the  hundredth 
Psalm : 

*  With  one  consent  let  all  the  earth 
To  Gob  their  cheerful  voices  raise/  Sec, 
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The  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  are,  that  sometimes  in  a  stance 
a  line  of  the  conunon  length  is  succeeded  by  one  of  three  feet,  or 
Ihx  syllables,  as  in  Lam.  di.  iii.  throughout  -,  and  frequently  a 
0tans5a  is  madt  Jo  begin  or  end  with  a  hemistich,  instead  of  a 
whole  line,  of  which  the  very  first  line  of  David's  Psalms  presents 
an  example/' 

The  learned  and  laborious  editor,  on  the  present 
(H^casion,  has  carefully  transcribed  the  Hebrew  ori- 
ginal^ for  the  express  purpose  of  adjusting  to  each 
line  of  the  text  Dr.  Lowtb's  celebrated  version,  so 
as  to  correct  it  where  necessary,  either  bv  his  own 
lights,  or  the  later  discoveries  of  Rosenmuller,  an 
excellent  German  critic. 

iProm  a  work  of  this  kind  it  will  not  be  expected 
that  we  should  make  many  extracts:  we  intend^ 
however,  to  present  the  reader  with  two  •  the  first 
of  the$e  consists  pf  ^  note  respecting  the  ''  dial  of 
Ahaz>"  the  explanation  of  which  muat  be  deemed 
novel  and  interesting,  even  by  those  who  may  bo 
disposed  not  to  consider  it  as  satisf^tctory. 

*'  The  researches  of  carious  travellers  in  Hindostan  (says  the 
right  reverend  commentator)  have  lately  discovered  in  that  coun-r 
try  three  observatories  of  a  similar  fonn^,  the  most  remafkable  of 
which  is  to  be  seen  witliin  four  miles .  of  Delhi,  the  ancient  ca- 
fital  of  the  Mogul  empire.  To^he  politeness  of  Thomas  Daniel, 
esq.  R.  A.  I  am  indebted  for  the  annexed  sketch  of  this  observa- 
tory, c<^ied  from  an  excellent  painting  in  oil,  made  by  that  inge- 
nious gentleman  on  the  spot,  and  now  odered  for  sale  at  his  hous* 
'  in  London. 

"  The  reader  acquainted  with  astronomy  will  see  immediately 
how  such  a  building  must  answer  tlie  double  purpose  of  an  obser- 
vatory and  a  dial.  A  rectangled  triangle,  whose  hypotheneuse  i^ 
a  staircase  (apparently  parallel  to  the  axis  of  tfae  earth),  bisects  9 
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^ne,  or  coping  of  a  wall,  which  wall  connects  the  two  terminat- 
ing towers  at  right  and  left.  Tlie  coping  itself  is  of  a  circular 
form,  nnd  accurately  graduated^  to  mark^  by  the  shado\V  of  the 
gnomon  above^  the  sun*s  progress  before  and  after  lioon^  foe 
when  the  sun  is  in  the  zenith  he  shines  directly  on  the  staircase^ 
and  the  shadow  falls  beyond  the  spring.  A  fiat  surface  en  the  top 
of  the  triangle,  and  a'  gnomon,  fitted  the  building  for  the  purpost 
of  an  observatory, 

"  According  to  the  known  law  of  refraction,  a  cloud  or  body 
of  air  of  different  density  from  the  common  atmosphere,  inter- 
posed between  the  gnomon  and  coping  or  dial  plate  "below,  in  the 
manner  supposed  in  the  next  note,  would,  if  the  cloud  were 
denser  than  the  atmosphere,  cause  the  shadow  to  recede  from  the 
perpendicular  height  of  the  staircase,  and  of  oouise  to  reascend 
the  steps  on  the  coping,  by  which  it  had  before  now  gone  down; 
and  if  the  cloud  were  rarer  a  contrary  event  would  have  laken 
place.  This  suggests  the  manner  in  which  the  shadow  might  be 
made  to  go  either  back  or  forward,  agreeably  to  the  option  pro- 
posed by  Isaiah  to  Hezekiah,  2  Kings,  xx.  9. 

''  That  the  miracle  did  not  consist  in  a  reversing  of  the  earth*8 
diurnal  rotation,  but  was  restrained  to  the  land  of  Judea  merely, 
is  plain  from  3  Chr on.  xxxii.  31.  Neitlier  is  the  importance  of 
the  iign  itself,  as  an  evidence  of  the  divine  power  and  veracity, 
in  any  degree  diminished  by  the  suggestion,  that  the  effect  might 
be  produced  in  part  by  natural  means  5  for  the  wonder  still  re- 
mains, that  a  cloud  of  a  particular  nature  should  be  brought  for* 
ward  at  a  time  and  place  previously  announced*" 

The  next  quotation  describes  the  dress  and  orna- 
ments of  women  of  a  certain  rank  among  the  He- 
brews^ duritig  the  time  of  the  prophet  Isaiah ;  and 
ive  shall -perceive  that^  like  the  niodern  fine  ladies 
of  the  present  day,  they  had  their  ^'broidered  ker- 
chiefs/* "tiaras,"  " transparent  vests/'  ^^  pelisses/' 
tnd  '^  turban^, " 
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DR.  stock's  T£I18I0N« 

Isaiah^^  ch.  iii.  l6 — ^24. 

"16.  Moreover  Jeho\'a{i  hatli  said : 

Because  the  daughters  of  Zion  are  conceited, 

Ax\d  walk  tlirusting  out  tlie  neck. 

And  leering  with  their  eyes. 

With  measured  and  raincing  steps  move  along. 

And  on  their  feet  tinkle  the  rings  : 

^'  17.  Therefore  will    the  Lord  smite  with  a  scab  the  bead 
of  the  daughters  of  Zion> 
And  Jehovah  will  uncover  their  nakedness. 

'*  18.  In  that  day 

The  Lord  will  take  away  the  ornament  of  the  ancle  rings. 
And  the  broidered  kerchiefs,  and  the  crescents, 

"  19.  The  drops,  and  the  clasps,  and  tlie  veils, 

•*  20.  The  tiaras,  and  the  fettors,  and  tlie  zones. 
And  the  perfume-boxes,  and  tlie  amulets, 

**  21.  The  rings,  and  the  jewels  of  tlie  nostril, 

'*  22.  llie  pelisses,  and  the  mufflers. 
And  the  plaids,  and  the  sachels, 

**  23.  The  transpiuent  vests,  and  the  shifts. 
And  tlie  turbo ns,  and  the  shawls. 

"  24.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  instead  of  perfume  shall  be 
a  stencil ; 
And  instead  of  a  girdle,  a  gathering; 
And  instead  of  a  powdered  head,  baldness  -, 
And  ihstead  of  a  scarf,  a  belt  of  sackcloth  ; 
Scorching  instead  of  beauty." 

Dr.  Stock  Is  an  accomplished  prelate,  ifiho,  after 
being  M'ell  grounded  in  classical  literature,  refreslied 
bis  mind  by  foreign  travel  in  his  youth ;  and  added 
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a  facility  in  the  livings  to  a  critical  knowledge  m 
the  dead^  languages. 

In  1777,  or  1778,  he  married  Mrs,  Stock ;  a  com- 
panion with  whom  he  has  spent  a  large  portion  of 
his  life  in  the  sunshine  of  the  most  perfect  agree- 
ment. This  lady,  who  died  lately,  produced  him 
no  less  than  nineteen  children,  in  about  the  samq 
number  of  years  :  two  of  his  daughters  are  mar- 
ried ;  some  of  the  sons  are  in  the  law,  some  in  the 
church,  and,  we  believe,  two  in  the  army. 


MR.  SPROTT. 

MR.  Mark  Sprott,  one  of  the  greatest  capitalists 
in  this  country  since  the  days  of  George  II.,  wa9 
born  in  Edinburgh,  about  the  year  1743.  He  is  the 
fourth  son  of  respectable  and  industrious  parents, 
whose  success  in  trade  enabled  them  to  bestow  on 
all  their  children  a  liberal  education.  They  did 
more  :  they  formed  them  to  the  pursuit  of  higher 
interests,  by  cultivating  in  their  youthful  mind» 
those  early  impressions  of  religion,  which  form  the 
only  sound  basis  of  an  upright  and  manly  cha- 
racter. 

It  is  an  axiom  ollen  recorded,  as  we  well  remen»- 
ber,  ia  the  blank  leaves  of  old  Lilly,  who  first  con- 
ducted us  into  classic  ground,  that  '^  learning  is  bet- 
ter  than  house  and  land."  But  time  and  experi- 
ence seem  not  to  have  made  many  converts  to  this 
opinion.     In  these  days,  more  especially,  when  all 
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the  narrow  passions  predominate^  the  ihor^i  sdlid i 
although 'less  superlative,  possession  of  ^' house  and 
land,"  will  be  sought  after  with  greater  eagerness 
than  any  extent  of  territory  in' the  empire  of  genius, 
or  any  acquisition  in  the  fields  of  science. 

Young  Sprott  was  not  launched  into  life  either 
destitute  or  helpless,  as  his  father  was  enabled  to 
make  a  very  respectable  provision  for  him,  together 
with  five  brothers,  who  are  still  living;  but  the 
eldest  received  by  far  the  most  considerable  portidil 
of  his  substance.  The  custom  of  endowing  the 
first-born  child  with  a  disproportionate  division  of 
the  patrimony  still  prevails  very  generally,  even,  at 
present,  in  the  nbrtheiu  portion  of  the  United  King- 
dom. This  policy,  which  may  have  its  advantage 
in  that  feudal  state  of  societv  which 'first  introduced 
'  it,  has,  perhaps,  not  much  to  recommend  its  conti- 
nuance. 

•Be  this  as  it  may,  the  portion  of  Mr.  Sprott  was 
'  strictly  that  of  a  younger  brother.  This,  although 
fuJly  sufiicient  to  invigorate  his  industry,  was  not 
such  as  to  supersede  its  necessity.  To  him,  indeed, 
it  was  attended  with  but  little  regret,  for  idleness  has 
never  been  laid  to  his  charge ;  and  having  nearly 
finished  his  course  of  education,  he  began  to  turn 
his  mind  towards  the  future  employment  of  his 
life.  . 

War  then,  as  now,  was  raging  with  an  unusual 
degree  of  vi(>lence.  Our  navy  had  but  just  begun 
to  recover  from  the  shock  experienced  by  the  cap- 
ture of   Minorca;    and  the  dejection  was  dying 
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&way>  M'hich  had  suuk  the  spirits  of  the  oalion, 
ill  ct^nsequcQce  of  admiral  Byng's  conduct  in  the 
IVIediterranean.  It  was  from  the  circumstance  of 
our  maritime  affairs  being  about  this  period  neces- 
sarily brought  into  di^cussion^  that  a  youthful  ardour 
was  excited  in  the  breasts  of  many  who  afterwards 
greatly  distinguished  themselves  in  the  naval  service. 
Among  the  rest  Mark  Sprott^  and  several  of  his 
school-fellows^  caught  the  prevalent  enthusiasm^  and 
determined  to  embark  in  a  seafaring  life. 

This  resolution^  we  are  well  informed>  was  con- 
trary to  the  wish  of  his  parents.  He^  however^  at 
length  obtained  their  reluctant  consent  to  pursue 
the  bent  of  his  inclination ;  and  for  the  service  ia 
question  he  had  fortunately  prepared  in  an  adequate 
manner  by  his  mathematical  studies:  a  branch  of 
science  to  which  he  had  always  devoted  himself 
with  great  fondness^  and  in  which  indeed  he  ex« 
celled.  He  made  his  first  voyage  in  the  year  1758, 
under  the  immediate  care  of  a  relation,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  surgeon  of  an  East  Indiaman.  During 
this  trial  he  reiceived  his  initiation  into  naval  affairs, 
and  enured  himself  a  little  to  the  hardships  of  active 
service.  On  his  return  he  again  embarked  for  Bom- 
bay, in  1761,  in  the  capacity  of  midshipman.  From 
this  settlement  they  were,  after  a  short  stay,  ordered 
home ;  but  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  fatigue,  or 
to  the  bad  water  which  that  place  affords,  certain  it  is, 
when  they  proceeded  on  their  return  to  Europe  they 
buried,  between  Tillicherry  and  St.  Helena,  nearly 
one*half  of  the  whole  crew :  so  much,  andso.danger- 
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ously^  Tfere  thej  infected  by  disease^  that  they  coul^ 
seldom  muster  above  two  or  three  foremast-men  on 
a  watchj  capable  of  doing  duty.  In  this  dilemma 
they  had  on  board  twenty-five  French  oflScers^  pri- 
soners of  war^  taken  at  Pondicherry^  who^  at  the 
request  of  the  captain^  gave  every  assistance  in  their 
power  in  working  the  ship.  Mr.  Sprott  did  not 
escape  the  distemper^  but  was  completely  recovered 
by  nine  weeks  refreshment  at  Kingsale^  in  Ireland, 
where  they  arrived,  vrithout  any  accident,  in  De- 
cember^ 176?. 

About  this  time  peace  being  concluded  with 
France,  and  a  great  retrenchment  having  taken 
place  in  the  navy>  the  oflScers  in  the  king's  service 
resorted  in  multitudes  to  that  of  the  India  company. 
Mark  Sprott^  on  his  ship  being  paid  off^  sat  dovro 
to  deliberate  on  his  future  destiny  ;  but  he  did  not 
long  debate  the  matter^  for  finding  his  slender  in- 
terest insufficient  to  procure  him  a  situation  to 
which  he  thought  himself  entitled^  be  immediately 
became  mate  of  a  West  India  ship^  bound  for  Ja- 
maica. 

No  sooner  had  he  returned  from  this  voyage  than 
he  once  more  emb^ked  for  Asia.  The  vessel  in 
which  he  sailed  was  bound  for  Bombay^  but  was  to 
touch  at  Madras^  to  procure  a  reinforcement  of 
troops  for  the  army,  as  the  war  with  Hyder  Ally,  at 
that  period,  raged  with  unusual  violence  in  the  Car- 
natic. 

During  the  night  on  which  they  anchored  in 
Madras-roads,  such  a  terrible  gale  came  on  that 


no  boat  durst  Venture  from  the  shore.  Ob  the  nex| 
dajTj  after  a  consultation^  it  ^as  determined  to  pror 
ceed  to  sea :  the  event  proved  the  vrisdom  of  this 
resolution^  for  in  the  course  of  that  very  evening 
the  monsoon  suddenly  commenced^  and  obliged 
them  to  cut  away  their  wchors^  and  to  cast  over^n 
board  such  guns  as  they  could  get  at^  v^hile  the  top- 
masts veere^  at  the  same  time^  swept  into  the  sea« 
The  gale  continued  for  the  space  of  thirty^twa 
hours ;  and  such  severe  damage  did  the  vessel  sus«* 
tain^  that  it  vfss  with  extreme  difficulty^  and  with 
her  pumps  constantly  at  work^  that  she  could  reach 
Bombay ;  where  she  was  docked^  and  underwent  a 
thorough  repair. 

During  all  this  time  Mr.  Sprott  gained  much  na- 
Tal  knowledge^  but  obtained  no  naval  promotion. 
This^  for  reasons  obvious  enoughs  rendered  him  not 
a  little  dissatisfied  with  the  service.  But  the  neces- 
sity of  perseveranccj  in  order  to  the  attainment  of 
an  independant  fortune^  retained  him  in  his  station. 
He  returned  to  England  disappointed  in  his 
views  of  advancement^  but  he  still  resolved  to  per* 
sist  in  his  course ;  and  accordingly  he  once  more 
embarked  on  board  his  former  ship>  then  bound  on  a 
voyage  to  Madras  and  China. 

Whether  chagrin  and  disappointment^  about  this 
period^  preyed  upon  his  spirits^  we  shall  not  pretend 
to  determine ;  but  we  undentand  that  he  received 
the  captain's  permission  to  remain  at  Fort  St. 
George^  on  account  of  his  health.  After  residing 
there  until  he  wu  somewhat  recovered,  he  embarked 
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for  Bengal^  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  ihe  com^ 
mand  of  a  country  ship.  But  fortune  still  conti- 
nued unfriendly  to  his  views ;  and  he  encountered 
during  the  long  period  of  eleven  years^  all  the 
hardships  of  a  seafaring  life,  without  the  possibility 
of  improving  his  situation. 

:  At  length  a  gleam  of  comfort  broke  on  his 
mind.  Mark  Sprott  had  always  been  rigidly  exact 
in  keeping  not  only  his  sea*journal^  but  in  compil- 
ing an  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
countries  he  had  visited^  and  having  constantly  car- 
ried with  him  a  good  collection  of  books^  he  found 
ample  sources  of  information  and  improvement^  of 
both  of  which  he  was  now  resolved  to  avail  him- 
self. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Calcutta^  in  Novem- 
ber 1769,  he  was  introduced  to  an  old  school-fel- 
low, high  in  the  civil  service  of  the  company.  The 
Bew  system  had,  about  that  time,  been  adopted,  and 
the  gentleman  in  question  was  nominated  super- 
visor of  three  of  the  most  flourishing  provinces  in 
Bengal.  The  accession  of  employment  which  this 
novel  appointment  brought  with  it,  rendering  a  se- 
cretary necessary,  Mr.  Sprott,  being  every  way  qua- 
lified, was  engaged  in  that  office  ;  and  sat  down  to 
execute  4he  duties  of  his  situation  in  the  month  of 
March  following. 

This  happened  to  be  the  epoch  of  a  deplor- 
able famine  that  visited,  ancl  almost  depopulated, 
that  portion  of  India.  It  at  length  reached  Cal- 
cutta, where,  dreadful  to  be  related,  many  thousands 
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£b11  daily  in  the  streets  and  fields^  whose  bodies^ 

• 

mangled  by  dogs^  jackals^  and  viiltiires^  in  that  hot 
season^  when  at  best  the  air  is  very  infectious^  made 
the  inhabitants  dread  the  consequences  of  a  plague. 
A  hundred  people  were  employed  upon  the  Cut-^ 
cherry-listy  on  the  company's  account,  with  sledges 
and  bearers  to  carry  away  the  dead,  and  throw 
them  into  the  river  Ganges.*     At  this  time  Mr. 
Sprott  (as  his  friend  had  no  house  to  reside  in  but 
an  old  stone  forty  with  small  rooms^  after  the  man<- 
ner  of  the  Moors)   set  about  building  a  &wwgWa. 
As  it  was  chiefly  constructed  by  means  of  a  cement 
of  mud  and  straw,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  with  Palmyra  trees  at  certain  distances, 
«arth  was  required  to  raise  it  eight  or  ten  feet  above 
the  surface ;  and  it  accordingly  became*  necessary  to 
employ  a  number  of  the  miserable  Gentoos  to  bring 
it  from  a  distance  in  small  baskets,   into  wliich^ 
when  empty,  a  man  stood  ready  to  throw  the  price 
of  their  labour;  the  famishing  wretches  imploring, 
with  extended  arms,  that  they  might  receive  a  little 
rice  instead  of  money.     So  extreme  was  their  hun- 
ger, that  when  the  car'penters  were  cutting  a  groove 
in  the  Palmyra  trees,  for  the  purpose  of  inserting 
the  rafters,  these  poor  creatures  were  eagerly  scram- 
bling for  the  fallen  chips,  which  being  somewhat 
moist  with  sap  Ihey  voraciously  devoured.     So  ex-   ' 
.  hausted  were  many  of  them  by  their  efforts,  as  to 


*  Vide  Annual  Register  for  J 77 1,  p.  20(5. 
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be  unable  io  rise  again ;  and  in  this  condition  w^r« 
carried  out  to  die^  while  the  birds  and  beasts  of 
prey  were  frequently  found  feeding  on  their  wasted 
bodies  9till  warm  with  life.  It  is  remarkable^  that 
these  unhappy  labourers^  notwithstanding  the  dread- 
ful sufferings  occasioned  by  the  want  of  food^  would 
never^  during  the  severest  extremity^  touch  any 
thing  which  had  life.  So  powerful  was  the  ioflu* 
ence  of  their  religion  on  their  strongs  but  untu- 
tored^ minds ! 

The  general  feebleness  of  the  natives^  occasioned 
by  the  great  dearth  of  food,  rendered  it  necessary 
to  employ  the  labour  of  upwards  of  five  hundred 
persons  in  the  little  building  that  was  carrying  for- 
ward ;  and  such  was  the  mortality^  that  in  the  space 
of  about  three  weeks  this  number  was  diminished  to 
forty^  Mark  Sprott  himself  was  seized  with  a  vio- 
lent and  dangerous  fever ;  and  there  being  no  medi- 
cal assistance  within  sixty  miles^  he  was  compelled 
to  travel  that  distance  to  procure  it. 

Accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  August,  amidst 
incessant  rains,  he  proceeded  in  a  palanquin,  sup- 
ported by  poor  emaciated  bearers,  who,  whenever 
they  came  to  a  creek  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass, 
went  up  to  the  adjacent  villages^  and  purchasing  a 
sufficient  number  of  hurry-pots,  tied  them  together 
with  the  mouth  upwards,  and  thus  constructed  a 
float.  Then  taking  a  qqilt  from  the  palanquin, 
they  laid  it  uppermost ;  and  placing  Mr.  Sprott 
upon  the  rail,  they  got  into  the  water^  and  pushed  it 
before  them  to  the  opposite  side.    After  landing 
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lilm  tbere^  tliey  returned^  and  broug^ht  over  the  pa- 
lanquin and  other  baggage  in  the  same  manner. 
This  was  repeated  as  often  as  it  was  necessary ;  and 
that  necessity  recurred  ten  or  twelve  different  times> 
during  a  journey  of  four  days. 

Mr.  Sprott  was  by  this  time  reduced  to  such  a 
state  of  weakness  as  to  be  quite  helpless^  and  unable 
to  stand  upright.  But  at  lengthy  by  the  friendly 
assistance  of  the  gentlemen  at  the  factory^  and  the 
professional  skill  of  the  surgeon  attached  to  it^  ho 
was  completely  retored  to  health. 

Shortly  after  this  the  friend^  to  whom  he  acted  as 
aecretary^  was  appointed  resident^  and  relinquished 
Ihe  sup^rvisorship  of  the  three  provinces.  Mr. 
Sprott^  however,  continued  under  him  till  March, 
.1773,  when  he  became  a  member,  of  the  council  of 
Calcutta,  upon  which  Mark  found  himself  once 
more  cast  as  it  were  upon  the  wide  world,  and  very 
reluctantly  prepared  to  quit  a  spot  endeared  to  him 
by  the  station  he  had  filled,  and  the  connections  he 
had  formed 

By  habits  of  frugal  industry  he  had  by  this  time 
obtained  a  moderate  independance.  On  his  arrival 
at  the  presidency,  he  paused,  however,  as  to  the 
mode  he  could  best  employ  the  property  he  had  ac* 
quired.  Having  neither  personal  influence,  nor 
powerful  patronage,  he  found,  oa  considering  the 
system  that  prevailed  over  all  Hindostan,,  that  it 
would  be  weakness  to  embark  his  capital  in  com- 
mercial adventure,  particularly  as  all  contracts  for 
the  manufactures  of  India  are  made  in  advance ; 
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and  the  balance  of  accounts  is  seldom  liquidated 
but  upon  new  contracts^  and  fresh  advances. 

Mr.  Mark  Sprott,  therefore,  conceived  it  most 
prudent  to  remain  content  with  what  he  had  ac^- 
quiredj  and  resolved  to  contrive,  if  possible,  to  ob- 
tain a  safe  remittance  of  his  gains  to  Europe :  this, 
about  the  beginning  of  1775,  was  at  length  accom- 
plished, by  a  mortgage  on  property  sent  to  E'Ori- 
ent.  He  reached  that  port  in  time  to  be  present  at 
the  sales ;  and,  after  some  disappointments,  he  was 
fortunate  enough,  previously  to  his  departure,  to 
make  such  arrangements,  notwithstanding  the  war 
with  France,  which  broke  out  in  a  short  time,  as 
enabled  him  eventually  to  obtain  payment  to  the 
full  amount.  After  this  he  regularly  invested  his  re- 
mittances, partly  in  annuities,  to  increase  bis  in- 
come, and  partly  in  the  public  funds,  having  no  in- 
tention to  embark  in  any  kind  of  business  what- 
soever. 

In  the  year  1781  he  married  a  lady  of  a  very  an- 
cient and  respectable  family  in  Galloway,  of  whom 
report  speaks  as  greatly  esteemed,  and  greatly  de- 
serving to  be  so,  in  the  circle  of  her  friends ;  and  as 
uniting  the  warmth  of  a  devotional  and  pious  mind 
with  the  cheerfulness  of  a  benevolent  heart 

Having  now  finally  settled  in  London,  as  he  fol- 
lowed no  profession,  Mr.  Sprott  began  to  feel  the 
irksomeness  of  idle  independance.  To  alleviate  this 
he  occasionally  employed  his  leisure  in  visits  to  the 
bank  and  stock-exchange ;  and,  after  ^  time,  formed 
pn  intimacy  with  some  of  the  most  respectably 
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cliaracters  in  those  marts  of  money  and  speculation. 
His  natural  sagacity,  of  which  he  is  allowed  to 
possess  no  small  share,  soon  initiated  him  into  the 
mysteries  of  finance,  and  made  him  perceive  that 
he  might,  without  risk,  become  an  actor  in  those 
transactions^  of  which  he  had  been  hitherto  only  a 
spectator. 

He  first  began,  as  we  imderstand,  by  lending  his 
stock  to  particular  friends ;  a  circumstance  which, 
of  course,  was  productive  of  some  profit.  He  was 
too  wary;  however,  to  be  betrayed  into  the  wide 
Tortex  of  speculation  ;  and  being  known  to  possess 
considerable  property,  his  correctness,  punctuality, 
and  integrity,  soon  obtained  for  him  that  entire 
confidence  so  necessary  in  the  transactions  of  th^ 
stock-exchange.  He  has  ever  since  continued  in 
that  line,  not  as  a  stock-jobber,  or  broker,  for  he 
does  not  fall  within  either  of  these  descriptions,  but 
is,  if  we  may  usie  the  term,  an  underwriter  of  both ; 
that  is,  he  lends  on  stock  which  he  does  not  choose 
to  buy,  and  is  obliged  to  deliver,  thinking  the  funds 
will  fall,  while  he  advances  that  same  stock  to  an- 
other who  thinks  the  market  will  rise.  The  latter, 
in  the  vocabulary  of  the  stock-exchange,  is  a 
Jndl,  the  former  a  bear.  There  are  other  lucrative 
means  of  keeping  money  in  motion,  by  which  great 
fortunes  are  amassed,  and  his,  among  the  rest,  has 
been  considerably  increased.  He  connected  himself 
with  a  party  of  gentlemen  who  contracted  for  the 
"  lottery  of  1799.     In  1800  we  find  him  at  the  head 
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of  a  Ikt.  fox  &e  loan  of  that  season,  and  likewise 
for  the  rei^pective  biddings  of  the  three  followiw 
jears. 

With  regard  to  this  gentleman's  transactions  with 
Mr.  Trotter^  they  are  fuUy  detailed  in  his  examina- 
iion  before,  the  managers  of  the  house  of  commons, 
and  on  the  trial  of  lord  viscount  Melville  in  the 
house  of  peers.  It  appears  that  for  every  sum^  at 
any  time  obtained  from  Mr.  Trotter,  he  uniformlj^ 
gave  government  security  to  the  full  anaK>unt  bor* 
Towed^inther  in  stocky  scrip^  navy,  or  ejLchequer 
bills^  90  that  no  loss  vfM  risked  on  the  capital  lentj 
since  those  securities  might  instantly  have  been  re- 
ported to  on  the  slightest  defalcation.  The  evidence 
^efore  the  house  of  peers  fully  attested  his  having  at 
no  time  had  any  pecuniary  transactions  vnth  lord 
Melville«  An  advance  of  about  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  upon  the  security  of  India  stock  and  three 
per  cent,  consols,  vras  indeed  made  for  his  son,  the 
honourable  Robert  Dundas ;  but  it  v^as  borrowed 
by  him  for  his  father^s  accommodation ;  and  for  the 
repayment  of  it,  the  above  stock,  belonging  to  lord 
Melville,  stood  pledged,  together  with  the  addi*- 
tional  security  of  the  near  relation  to  whom  the 
loan  was  piade. 
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TICE-ADMIRAi:. 

LORD  COLtlNGWOOD, 

COMMANDEE     IN     CHIEF     OF    THE    MEDITEREANB4M 

FLEET* 

WHOEVER  chooses  to  refer  to  the  list  of  the 
peerage  during  the  present  reign^  will  discover  that 
naval  merit  was  never  so  prized  and  remunerated  in 
any  former  portion  of  our  annals.  In  the  early  pe-- 
riods  of  our  history  battles  by  sea  were  less  frequent, 
and  generally  less  decisive,  than  at  present ;  and  tbo 
iionours  of  nobility  never  conferred  but  on  com- 
manders in  chief. 

During  the  whole  reign  of  Elizabeth  but  orm 
single  instance  of  this  kind  occurs,  and  that  soon 
after  the  memorable  defeat  of  the  Spanish  armada, 
when  Charles  Howard,  lord  Howard  of  Effingham, 
the  high-admiral,  was  created  earl  of  Nottingham, 
in  1597.  While  James  I.  filled  the  throne,  England 
possessed  a  long^  and  almost  uninterrupted,  tran- 
quillity; and  thus  enjoyed  a  happy  exemption  from 
feats  of  arms  and  deeds  of  glory :  of  one  hundred 
and  nine  patents  conferred  by  that  prince,,  it  is  not 
therefore  surprising  that  none  were  granted  for  me^ 
jritorious ,  services  at  sea. 

The  civil  war  shed  a  fatal  influence  on  the  reign 

of  a  succeediag  monarch ;  and  as  the  navy  declared 

for  the  parliament,  of  course  Charles  I.  bestowed 

none  of  his  favours  on  its  officers ;  but  on  the  Re- 
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storation^  Charles  II.  thought  fit  to  reward  M onk> 
^ho  had  acted^  at  different  times^  both  as  an  admi- 
ral and  a  general^  with  the  title  of  baron  Monk^  of 
Petheridge^  Beauchamp  of  Beauchamp^  baron  of 
Tyes,  earl  of  Torrington  in  Devonshire;  and  duke 
of  Albemarle^  in  1660.  Edward  Montagu,  who 
for  some  time  served  with  a  division  of  the  fleet,  un- 
der the  Republic,  was  also  created  baron  Montagu 
of  St.  Neots,  viscount  Hinchinbroke  in  Hunting- 
donshire, and  earl  of  Sandwich  in  the  county  of 
Kent. 

James  II.  had  frequently  acted  as  commander  in 
chief  at  sea  before  he  was  a  king ;  but  his  reign 
was  so  short  and  disastrous,  that  only  twelve  of  his 
subjects  appear  to  have  been  ennobled.  During  the 
succeeding  one  of  William  III.  one  naval  man  only, 
we  believe,  was  created  a  peer,  viz,  admiral  Russel, 
baron  of  Shingay,  in  the  county  of  Cambridge, 
viscount  Barfleur,  and  earl  of  Orford,  in  the  county 
of  Suffolk,  1697. 

The  age  of  Anne  was  chiefly  distinguished  for 
military  exploits;  but  her  successor,  George  I., 
was  pleased  to  reward  conspicuous  merit,  in  the 
person  of  George  Byng,  who  was  created  baron 
Byng,  of  Southhill,  in  Bedfordshire,  and  viscount 
Torrington,  in  Devonshire,  1720. 

In  the  time  of  George  II.  commodore  George  An- 
son, the  circumnavigator,  became  an  admiral,  and 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty ;  he  also  was  ennobled 
about  the  same  time  as  baron  of  Soberton^  in  Hapip- 
shire. 
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On  the  accession  of  his  present  majesty^  an  epoch 
more  auspicious  to  naval  men>  and  naval  aflfairs, 
took  place.  In  1 776  the  gallant  sir  Edward  Hawke, 
K.  B.  became  baron  Hawke^  of  Tov^ton^  in  York- 
shire;  lord  Hood,  in  1796,  was  created  viscount 
Hood  ;  in  1797  sir  John  Jervis  received  a  patent  as 
earl  of  St.  Vincent ;  and  Robert  Duncan,  as  viscount 
Duncan,  of  Cauiperdown ;  in  1800  sir  Alexander 
Hood  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  viscount  Brid- 
port;  in  1801  sir  George  Keith  Elphinstone  was 
declared  a  baron  of  Great  Britain ;  and  Horatio 
Nelson,  the  hero  of  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar,  a  vis- 
count; while  in  1805  admiral  sir  Charles  Middietoit 
Was  honoured  with  the  title  of  lord  Barham ;  and 
in  1806  admiral  CoUingwood  also  became  a  baron 
of  the  realm. 

Cuthbert  CoUingwood,  of  whom  we  are  now  ta 
treaty  was  bprn  about  the  ye^r  1750.  His  family, 
which  is  an  ancient  one  in  the  north  of  England, 
iappears  to  have  distinguished  itself  in  the  wars  of 
the  Borders.  During  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the 
landholders  on  each  side,  summoning  their  vassals 
to  their  aid,  were  accustomedio  make  inroads,  and 
avenge  the  deadly  feuds  that  prevailed  until  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  one  of  his  ancestors  in 
particular,  and  who  bore  exactly  the  same  name  as 
himself,  having  taken  part  in  these  skirmishes,  was 
made  a  prisoner  at  the  engagement  of  Reidshire. 
This  anecdote  is  recorded  in  a  very  flattering  niaa- 
aer  by  a  contemporary  poet : 
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^*  But  if  ye  ^rald  a  souldier  search. 
Among  them  a'  were  ta*ea  that  nighty 

Whas  name  sae  wordie  to  put  in  vexse 
As  Collingvdody  that  courteous  knJght  ?*** 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  educated  at  the 
grammar-school  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  under 
the  raverend  Hugh  Moises,  M.  A. ;  and  had  for  his 
contemporaries  sir  William  Scott,  now  a  judge  of 
the  admiralty ;  and  lord  Eldon,  his  younger  bro- 
ther. It  has  long  been  a  maxim  to  send  all  those 
destined  for  the  sea-service  on  board  ship  at  as 
early  an  age  as  possible ;  but  what  time  }'Oung  Col- 
lingwood  first  trod  the  quarter-deck  of  a  man  of 
war  we  are  unable  to  decide.  The  profession,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  been  his  own  particular 
choice  :  for  as  his  father  f  was  a  man  of  some  little 


♦  The  CoUingwoods  fived  in  the  vefy  midst  of  the  ''  debate* 
able  ground  5"  and,  as  has  been  observed  above,  this  one  took  part  in 
the  feats  of  '^  Border-chivalry.*'  The  petty  wars  of  those  days  am 
happily  over^  and  a  poet  of  our  own  days  may  truly  exclaim : 

"  Sweet  Teviot !  on  thy  silver  tide. 

The  glaring  bale-fires  blaze  no  more  j 
No  longer  steel-clad  warriors  ride 

Along  thy  wild,  and  willowed,  shore.     ^ 


''  Where'er  thou  wind*st,  by  dale  or  hill. 

All,  all  is  peaceful,  all  is  still : 
As  if  thy  waves  since  Hme  was  bom. 
Since  first  they  roU'd  their  way  to  Tweed, 
Had  only  heard  the  shepherd's  rted. 
Nor  started  at  the  bugle-horn." 

Lay  of  the  last  Mtnsird. 
t  Cuthbert  Collingwood^  of  Ditchboum^  in  the  county  of 
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property^  and  he  the  eldest  son^  it  is  not  VSady  that 
he  should  hare  been  obliged,  on  account  bf  4he  rer 
dura  of  the  famfly^  to  have  sought  for  ^'  his  breadl' 
on  the  waters."  It  seems  probable  that  he  might 
have  been  induced  by  the  example  of  his  near  re!a^ 
tion  Thomas  Collingwood^  a  post-captain  ia  the 
navy^  who  while  on  board  the  Crescent,  of  twenty^ 
eight  guBs^  in  the  West  Indies,  had  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  by  attacking  two  French  frigates, 
one  of  which  escaped,  while  the  latter  was'  capture 
ed,  and  carried  into  Basse^T^rre. 

Certain  it  is  that  he  accompanied  the  offit^r  just 
alluded  to  in  the  Monmouth  of  sixty-four,  and  the 

« 

Grafton  of  seventy'-four,  and  saw  much  ^rvic^  un* 
der  the  brave,  but  unfortunate,  Byron«  During  the 
engagement  off  Grenada,  the  Grafton  wa»  fought 
i;nth  distinguished  courage,  and  her  commander 
was  afterwards  sent  with  a  broad  pendant,  arid  a 
detachment  of  six  sail  of  the  line  under  hitii,  to 
cruize  against  the  enemy* 

When  he  became  a  midshipman  we  know  not ; 
but  it  was  not  until  after  many  years  service  t^at 
lieutenant  Collingwood  aittained  the  rank  of  master 
and  cpmmander.  At  length,  however,  in  1779,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Badger  sloop  of  war,  in  which 
post  he  succeeded  the  gallant  captain,  afterward* 
lord^  Nelson,  with  whom  he  always  lived  in  gr^at 
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Northumberland,  who  died  about  1780.  This  gehdeman  wai 
the  younger  brother  of  £dward  Collingwood,  of  Chirton,  .es^, 
who  left  a  «ansiderab]e  propertv  to  lord  CoHingwood. 
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intimacy^  and  uDinterrupted  friendship^  froBo  their 
first  meeting :  indeed  they  werp  always  accustomed 
to  hail  each  other  by  the  endearing  appellation  of 
messmate/'  in  consequence  of  having  lived  together 
at  Jamaica. 

In  the  spring  of  1780  CoUingwood  became  ppst- 
captain^  on  which  occasion  he  obtained  first  the 
Pomona^  and  then  the  Pelican^  the  latter  of  which 
was  wrecked  on  the  Morant  Keys,  near  the  island  of 
Jamaica^  after  capturing  Le  Cerf,  a  large  French 
privateer.  But  he  had  no  other  opportunity  to 
distinguish  himself  during  the  American  war. 

At  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with  France^ 
in  1793,  captain  CoUingwood,  who  had  served 
during  the  peace  in  the  East  Indies,  was  again  em- 
ployed ;  and  we  find  him,  during  the  action  of  the 
1st  of  June,  acting  as  captain  to  rear-admiral  Bow- 
yer's  flag,  flying  on  board  the  Barfleur,  when  lord 
Howe  acquired  his  celebrated  naval  victory.  -It  is 
well  known  that  no  one  ship  of  the  fleet  was  either 
better  fought  or  managed  during  that  ever-memor- 
able day ;  and  it  is  equally  notorious  that  these  de* 
partments  are  under  the  immediate  cognisance  of  aa 
officer  in  his  station ;  yet  the  name  of  this  gentle* 
man  was  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the  dis- 
patches. Nor  is  it  a  little  remarkable,  although 
his  superior,  who  lost  a  leg  on  the  occasion,  was 
rewarded  with  a  baronetage  and  a  gold  medal,  that 
he  was  by  some  accident  omitted  in  the  distributioa 
of  the  latter  honour. 

During  the  encounter  with  the  Spanish  fleets  oflf 
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fcape  St.  Vincent,  February  13^  1797,  captain  Col* 
ling^ood  commanded  on  board  the  Excellent,  of  74 
guns,  and  conducted  himself  in  sufch  a  gallant 
manner  as  to  obtain  the  praise  of  a  man  who  had 
idjfeady  begun  to  signalise  himself  by  those  qualities 
which  at  once  form  and  denote  the  hero.  TUe  brave 
lord  Nelson>  who  on  that  day  wore  a  distinguishing 
pennant,  although  only  a  captain,  thus  expresses 
himself  in  a  short  memoranduiii,  written  immedi-^ 
ately  after  the  engagement : 

—  ''  I  was  immediateiy  joined,  and  most  nobly  Supporteci  b^ 
the  Culloden,  captain  Troubridge.  The  Spanish  fleet  not  wish« 
ing,  I  suppose,  to  hsire  a  decisive  battle>  hauled  to  the  wind  on  th^ 
larboard  tack,  which  brought  the  ships  above  mentioned  to  tli* 
leewardniost  and  stemmost  ships  in  their  fleet.  For  near  an 
hour,  I  believe  (for  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  fcorrect  as  to  time),  did 
the  (Jullodeh  aiid  Captain  support  this  hot  only  apparently,  but 
really  Uilequal  contest  j  when  the  Blenheim  passing  between  us 
find  the  ehenAy  gave  us  a  respite>  and  sickened  the  Dont. 

''  At  this  time  the  Salvador  del  Mundo,  and  San  Isidro,  dropped 
astern,  and  ve^e  fired  into,  in  a  masterly  styles  by  the  Excellent, 
captain  CoUingwood,  who  compelled  the  San^  Isidro  to  hoist  English 
colours :  and  I  thought  the  large  ship  also  had  struck  \  hut  captain 
tblUngtDood,  disdaining  the  parade  of  taking  posstssimi  of  a  van- 
quished  enemy,  mast  gaUaMly  pushed  up,  with  every  sail  set,  to  save 
his  old  friend  atid  messmatCj  who  hbos,  in  appearance,  in  a  ctitital 
stater 

At  leiigth,  afWr  ttiiny  years  service},  captain  Coir 
lingwood  obtained  his  iSag  in  1799i  as  a  rear-ad-^ 
miral ;  which  w^  hoisted  fir^t  on  bMrd  the  Tri« 
umph,  of  deventy-fouir,  atid  thetl  in  the  Barfleur,  of 
tiinety^ighti  in  the  Channel  fleeti  comaianded  by  lord 
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Bridport^  a  division  of  which  was  for  some  time 
entrusted  to  his  care. 

Between  this  period  and  the  epoch  of  the  preteot 
war  nothing  particular  occurred^  save  that  when  a 
new  promotion  took  place  he  became  a  vice-admiral 
of  the  blue. 

The  new  war  that  occurred  in  1803^  which  is 
the  third  he  had  witnessed^  proved  propitious  to  the 
fame  of  a  man  who  had  hitherto  remained  uft- 
known^  merely  because  he  never  enjoyed  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  distinguishing  himself. 

Happening  to  be  sent^  with  eight  sail  of  thelioe^ 
in  1805,  to  Cadiz,  to  resume  the  blockade,  which  had 
been  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Villeneuve^  he  was 
obliged,  of  course,  to  retire  before  twenty-nine 
large  ships  of  the  enemy ;  and  on  tliis  occasion 
his  capture  would  have  been  inevitable  had  he  been 
pursued.  No  sooner,  however,  was  his  division  re- 
inforced  to  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  than  he  immedi- 
ately resumed  his  former  station,  and  bade  defiance 
to  the  Spaniards. 

At  length  lord  Nelson  arrived,  and  having  issued 
a  new  order  of  battle,*  and  determined  on  a  new 

*  The  order  in  which  the  ships  of  the  British  squadron  attack- 
ed the  combined  fleets,  on  the  21st  of  October,  1805. 

VASf,   OR   W£ATHEft*COLUHN. 

SiupB'  names.  Guns.  Comnianderg, 

1.  Victory  .  100     f  Vice-admiral  vise.  Nekoi^ 

1  Captain  T.  M.  Hardy. 

2.  Temeraure  -         gS    Eliab  Harvey. 
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manner  of  engaging,  vice-admiral  CoIIingwood^  in 
the  Royal  Sovereign^  of  one  hundred  gun9^  Wai 


VAN, 

OR  WEATHER-COLUMN. 

Ships'  names. 

Guns. 

Commanders, 

3.  Neptune 

98 

T.  F.  Frecmantle. 

4.  Conqueror 

74 

Israel  Pellew. 

5.  Leviathan 

74 

H.  W.  Bayntun. 

-0.  Ajax 

74 

Lieut.  J.  Pibbld,  acUng.^ 

Jr.  Orion 

74 

Edm.  Codrington. 

8.  AgamemnMi 

64 

Sir  Edw.  Berry. 

g.  Minotaur 

74 

C.  J.  M-  Mansfield. 

lO,  Spartiate 

74 

Sir  F.  Laforey,  bart. 

ll.  Britannia            • 

100 

r  Rear-adm.  earl  of  Northesfc^ 
\  Captain  Charles^ullen, 

12.  Africa 

64 

Henry  Digby. 

FRIGATES,  8rC»     ' 

Eurjralus 

•      36 

Hon.  H.  Blackwood^ 

Sirius            * 

96 

William  Prowse. 

Phoebe 

36 

Hon.  T.  B.  Capel. 

Naiad            *             • 

38 

T.  Dundas. 

Pickle,  sch. 

12 

Lieut.  J.R.  Lapenotiert. 

Entreprenante,  cut. 

12 

Lieut.  R.  B.  Young. 

tEAR,   Oa   LEE-COLVMK. 

13.  Sojal  Sovereign 

100 

f  Vice-admiral  Collingwood. 
1  Captain  £.  Rot^erham. 

14.  Mars 

74 

George  DufF. 

15.  BeQeisle 

-       74 

William  Hargood. 

l6.  Tonnant 

80. 

Charles  Tyler. 

17.  Bellerophon 

74' 

John  Cooke. 

18.  Colossus 

74 

J.  N.  Morris, 

19.  Achille 

-         74 

Richard  King. 

20.  Polyphemus 

64 

Robert  Redmill. 

^  Revenge 

-       74 

R.  Moorsom. 

22.  Swifbure 

74 

W.  G.  Rathdford. 

y3 
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appointed  to  lead  the  rear,  or  lee-column.  He  waa 
now  commanded  by  his  old  friend^  under  whose 
auspices  he  participated  in  the  honours  of  the  cele- 
Crated  battle  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  and  who  lived  just 
long  enough  to  witness  and  to  praise  his  cbnduct^ 
by  means  of  an  exclamation  highly  coraplioientary 
to  his  gallantry** 

However,  to  convey  a  true  idea  of  the  merits  of 
both  during  this  action,  it  may  be  necessary  here  to 
transcribe  the  official  correspondence : 

*'  ADMIRALTY-OFFICE,   NOVEMBER  6,    1805. 

'^  Dispatches^  of  which  the  following  are  copies,  were  received  at 
the  Admiralty  this  daj,  at  one  o'clock,  A.  M.  from  vice-ad- 
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Ships*  names,  €uns4                  Commanders. 

23.  Defence        -        -  74  GeorgcrHope. 

24.  Thunderer            -  74  Lieut.  J.  Stockham,  acting.^ 

25,  Defiance  •      -        -  7^  P.  C.  Durham. 

26,  Prince          ...  gs  Richard  Grindall. 
27-  Dreadnought        -  98  John  Conn. 

The  officers  marked  thus  [  *  ]  have  been  promoted  by  the 
lords  commissioners  of  the  adnuraltj  to  the  rank  of  post-captaia* 
for  their  gallant  conduct  on  this  immortal  day. 

*  When  vice-admiral  CoHingwood,  with  his  dinsion,  broke 
the  line,^  the  commander  in  chief^  turning  round  with  esultatioo, 
exclaimed :  "  Look  at  that  noble  fellow  1  observe  the  style  in 
which  he  carries  his  ships  into  action.**  See  Chamock*s  Life  of 
Lord  Nelson  $  in  the  course  of  which  freguent  mention  is  made 
of  the  subject  of  this  memoiis  In  one  letter  in  particular,  dated 
"  Boreas,  off  Martinico,  March  5,  1786,'*  lord  viscounty  then 
captain  Nelson,  observes  as  follows  to  his  friend  captain  Lockyer : 
''  This  station  has  not  been  unpleasant ;  had  it  not  been  for  C^ 
lii^^ood,  it  would  liave  been  tiao  most  disagreeable  I  ever  saw.** 
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mlral  Collingwood>  commander  in  chief  of  his  majesfy^s  sh^gZ 
and  vessels  off  Cadiz. 

*'  SIR,  Euryalus,  off  Cape  Trafjlgar,  Oct.  22,  1805. ' 

*'  The  ever  to  be  lamented  death  of  vice-admiral  lord  viscount 
Nelson^  who^  in  the  late  conflict  with  the  enemy,  fell  in  the  hour ' 
•f  victory,  leaves  to  me  the  duty  of  informing  my  lords  commis- 
miiisioners  of  the  Admiralty,  that  on  the  1  Jth  instant  it  was  com- 
municated to  the  commander  in  chief  from  the  ships  watching  the 
motions  of  the  enemy  in  Cadiz,  that  the  combined  fleet  had  put ' 
to  sea.     As  they  sailed  with  light  winds  westerly,  his  lordship ' 
concluded  4hexis4estination  was  the  Mediterranean  j  and  imme- 
diately made  all  sail  for  the  Streights'  entrance,  witli  the  British  ' 
•quadron,  consisting  of  twenty-seven  ships,  three  of  them  sixty- 
feursj  where  his  lordship  was  informed  by  captain  Blackwood 
(whose  vigilance  in  watching,  and  giving  notice  of  the  enemies 
movements,  has  been  highly  meritorious),  that  they  had  not  yet 
passed  tlie  Streights. 

**  On  Monday,  the  21st  instant,  at  day-light,  when  cape  Tra- 
falgar bore  east  by  south  about  seven  leagues,  the  enemy  was 
discovered  six  or  seven  miles  to  tlie  eastward,  the  wind  about 
west,  ^nd  y^xy  light :  the  commander  in  chief  immediately  made 
the  signal  for  the  fleet  to  bear  up  in  two  columns,  as  they  are 
formed  in  order  of  sailing :  a  mode  of  attack  his  lordship  had  pre- 
viously directed,  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  and  delay  in  forming 
a  line  of  battle  in  the  usual  manner.  The  enemy's  line  consisted 
of  thirty-three  ships  (of  which  eighteen  were  French,  and  fifteen 
Spaniish),  commanded  in  chief  by  admiral  Villeneuve;  the  Spa- 
niards, under  the  dnection  of  Gravina,  wore  with  their  heads  to 
the  northwardy  knd  formed  their  line  of  battle  with  gre^t  closeness 
and  correctness.  But  as  the  mode  of  attack  was  unusual,  so  the 
structure  of  their  line  was  new :  it  formed  a  crescent  convexing  to 
leeward ;  so  tl^at  in  leading  down  to  their  centre,!  had  both  their  van 
and  rear  abaft  the  beam.  Before  the  fire  opened,  every  alternate 
ship  wa»  about  a  cable's  length  to  windward  of  her  second  a- head 
and  a-slem,  forming  a  kind  of  double  line ;  and  appearedy  when 
on  their  beam,  to  leave  a  very  little  interval  betw  en  them,  and  this 
without  crowding  their  ships.    Admiral  Villeneuve  was  in  the 
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Bucentmxre  in  the  centre^  and  the  prince  of  Asturias  bore  Gra^ 
vina*s  flag  in  the  rear  ;  but  the  French  and  Spanish  ships  were 
mixed  without  any  apparent  regard  to  order  of  national  squadron. 

"  As  the  mode  of  our  attack  had  been  previously  determined 
on^  and  communicated  to  the  flag-officers  and  captains^  few  sig? 
nals  were  necessary  j  and  none  were  made,  except  to  direct  close 
order  as  the  lines  bore  down.  The  commander  in  chief  in  the 
Victory  led  the  weather- column  j  and  the  Royal  Sovereign,  which 
bore  my  fiag,  the  lee.  The  action  began  at  twelve  o'clock,  by  the 
leading  ships  of  the  columns  breaking  through  the  enemy's  line, 
the  commander  in  chief  about  the  tenth  ship  from  the  van,  the 
jccond  in  command  about  the  twelfth  from  the  rear,  leaving  th^ 
ran  of  the  enemy  unoccupied  j  the  succeeding  ships  breaking 
through  in  all  parts,  astern  of  their  leaders,  and  engaging  the  ene- 
iny  at  the  muzzles  of  their  guns. 

"The  conflict  was  severe  3  tlie  enemy's  ships  were  fought  with 
a  gallantry  highly  honourable  to  their  officers  3  but  tlie  attack  on 
them  was  irresistible;  and  it  pleased  the  Almighty  disposer  of  all 
events  to  grant  his'majesty's  arms  a  complete  and  glorious  victoi^'. 

*'  About  three  P.  M.  many  of  the  enemy's  ships  having  struck 
their  colours,  their  line  gave  way  j  admiral  Gravina,  witli  ten 
ships,  joining  their  frigates  to  leeward,  stood  towards  Cadiz.  Tlie 
five  headmost  ships  in  their  van  tacked  ;  and  standing  to  the 
southward,  lo  windward  of  the  British  lijie,  were  engaged,  r.nd 
the  sternmost  of  them  taken ;  the  others  went  off,  leaving  to  his 
majesty's  squadron  nineteen  ships  of  the  line  (of  which  two  arc 
first-rates,  the  Santissima  Trinidada,  and  the  Santa  Anna),  with 
three  flag-officers,  viz.  admiral  Villeneuve,  the  commander  in 
chief  3  don  Ignatio  Maria  D'Ahva,  vice-admiral  j  and  the  Spanish 
Kar-admiral  don  Baltaza  Hidalgo  Cisneros. 

"  After  such  a  victory  it  may  appear  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
encomiums  on  the  particular  parts  taken  by  the  several  command- 
ers :  the  conclusion  says  more  on  the  subject  than  I  have  language 
(o  express  5  the  spirit  which  animated  all  was  (he  same  j  when  all 
exerf  themselves  zealously  in  their  country's  service,  all  deserve 
that  their  high  merits  should  stand  recorded :  and  never  was  high 
merit  ^lore  conspicuous  than  in  the  battle  I  have  described. 
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,  **  The  Achille  (a  French  seventy-four),  after  having  sorreader* 
#d>  by  some  mismanagement  of  the  Frenchmen,  took  fire,  and 
blew  up ;  tv7o  hundred  of  her  men  were  saved  by  the  tender9.  A 
circumstance  occurred  during  the  action,  which  so  strongly  nlarks 
the  invincible  spirit  of  British  seamen,  when  eng^ng  the  ene- 
mies of  their  coimtry,  that  I  ciannot  resist  the  pleasure  I  have  in 
making  it  known  to  their  lordships :  the  Temeraire  was  boarded^ 
by  accident  or  design^  by  a  French  ship  on  one  side,  and  a  Spaniard 
on  the  other :  the  contest  was  vigoroua^  but,  in  the  end,  thecom« 
bined  ensigns  were  torn  from  the  poop,  and  the  British  hoisted  in 
their  places. 

''  Such  a  battle  could  not  be  fought  without  sustaining  a  great 
Joss  of  men«  I  have  not  only  to  lament  in  coqcunon  with  the  Bri* 
lish  navy,  and  the  British  nation,  in  the  fall  of  th^  commander  ia 
chiefs  tlie  loss  of  a  hero,  w^hose  name  will  be  immortal,  and  his 
memory  ever  dear  to  his  country ;  but  my  heart  is  rent  with  the 
most  poignant  grief  for  the  death  of  a  friend,  to  whom,  by  manjF 
years  intimacy,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  .of  the  virtues  of  his 
mind,  which  inspired  ideas  superior  to  the  common  race  of  men, 
I  was  bound  by  the  strongest  ties  of  affection  ;  a  grief  to  which 
even  the  glorious  occasion  in  which  he  fell,  does  not  bring  the  cou^ 
solation  which  perhaps  it  ought. 

"  His  lordship  received  a  musket-ball  in  his  left  breast,  about 
the  middle  of  the  action,  and  sent  an  ofticer  to  me  immediately 
with  his  last  farewel ;  and  soon  after  expired.  I  have  also  to  la- 
ment the  loss  of  those'  excellent  officers,  captains  Duff  of  th*e 
Mars,  and  Cooke  of  theBellerophon.  I  have  }'et  heard  of  none  others. 

"  I  fear  the  numbers  that  have  fallen  will  be  found  very  great 
when  the  returns  come  to  me  -,  but  it  having  blown  a  gale  of  wind 
ever  since  the  action,  I  have  pot  yet  had  it  in  my  power  to  collect 
any  reports  ftom  the  ships. 

''  The  Royal  Sovereign  having  lost  her  masts,  except  tlie  tot- 
tering foremast,  I  called  the  Euryalus  to  me,  \s  hile  the  action  con- 
tinued 5  w^hich  ship,  lying  within  hail,  made  my  signals  5  a  ser- 
vice captain  Blackwood  performed  with  verj'  great  attention. 
After  the  action  I  shifted  my  flag  to  her,  that  1  migiit  more  easily 
communicate  my  orders  to,  and  collect  the  ships,  and  towed  th« 
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Soyal  SoveieigA  out  to  seaward.  The  whole  fleet  were  now  in  4 
very  perilous  situation ;  many  cUsmasted ;  all  shattered }  in  thir- 
teen, fathom  water^  off  the  shoals  of  Trafalgar  3  and  whea  I  made 
the  signal  ^o  prepare  to  anchor^  few  of  the  ships  had  an  anchor  to 
let  go,  their  cables  being  shot. 

'  "  But  the  same  good  Providence  which  aided  us  through  such 
^  day  preserved  us  in  the  night,  by  the  wmd  shifting  a  few  points* 
and  drifHng  the  ships  off  the  land,  except  four  of  the  captured  dis- 
masted ships,  which  are  now  at  anchor  off  Trafalgar^  and  I  hop9 
will  ride  safe  i^til  those  gal^s  are  over. 

''  Having  (detailed  the  proceedings  of  the  fleet  on  tlus  occasioB, 
I  beg  to  congratulate  their  lordships  on  a  victory  which,  I  hope^ 
will  add  a  ray  to  th«  glory  of  his  majesty's  crown,  and  be  atteDde4 
ivith  public  benefit  to  our  country. 

"  I  am,  &c. 

(Signed)        *'  c.  collingwood.*' 
"  William  Marden,  esq.*' 

Immediately  after  tlie  action  admiral  GolliDgwood 
returned  |:hanks  to  all  the  oflScers,  seamen^  and  ma- 
rines, of  the  fleets  in  a  letter  addressed  "  to  the  right 
honourable  adn^iral  the  earl  of  Northcsk^  and  the 
respective  captains  and  commanders ;"  and  while 
he  recapitulated  their  services,  did  not  forget  to  no- 
tice ''the  ever  to  be  lamented  d^i^th  of  lord  viscouqt 
Nelson,  duke  of  Bronte,  thg  commander  in  chief, 
yiho  fell  in  the  action  of  the  21st,  in  the  arms  of 
victory,  covered  with  glory,  and  whose  memory  will 
ever  be  dear  to  the  British  navy  and  the  British  na- 
tion." At  the  same  time  an  order  was  issued,  that 
''  a  day  should  \)e  appointed  of  general  humiliation 
before  God,  and  thanksgiving  for  his  merciful  good- 
ness ;  imploring  forgiveness  of  sins,  a  continuation 
of  his  divine  mercy,  and  his  constant  aid  towards 
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« 

1^^  in  thfe  defence  of  our  country's  liberties  an4 
laws." 

But  as  the  fleet  was  now  dispersed  by  a  severe 
^le^  it  was  fo^nd  impossible  to  appoint  a  suitable 
time  for  this  purpose.  On  the  morning  of  the  22d, 
fhe  day  succeeding  the  i>aitle^  a  strong  southerly 
wind  began  to  blow  ;  notwithstanding  which  the 
seamen  took  possession  of  about  thirteen  or  four* 
teen  of  the  prizes.  These  were  immediately  towed 
off  to  the  westward ;  and  orders^  at  the  same  tin^e, 
issued  that  they  should  rendezvous  round  the  Royal 
Sovereign.  But  on  the  33d  the  storm  increased^ 
and  the  sea  ran  so  high^  that  many  of  them  broke 
the  tow-rope^  and  drifted  to  leeward^  while  others 
pi)t  before  the  wind^  and  were  wrecked  on  the 
fioast. 

Meanwhile  the  remnant  of  the  combined  fleets 
consisting  of  ten  sail^  which  had  not  been  much 
engaged^  stqod  up>  as  if  meaning  to  commence  an 
attack.  On  this  it  was  determined  by  admiral  Col- 
lingwood  to  collect  a  force  out  of  the  least  injured 
ships^  and  form  to  leeward  for  their  defence.  But  as 
the  bad  weather  continued^  he  finally  resolved  to 
destrpy  all  the  leewardmost^  that  could  be  cleared  of 
the  mep^  as  he  considered  that  keeping  possession  *- 
of  the  ships  was  a  matter  of  little  consequence 
when  compared  with  the  chance  of  their  falling 

again  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.* 

\  •    ^_____ - 

\-        '  ■  »"•  «»■     '  ■'  ■ "  ■■■■!■■  II...  ^  .^  . 

f  A  List  of  the  combined  fleets  of  France  an^  Spain,  in  the  ac- 
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This.howeTer,  proved  an  arduous  and  even daiigei||^ 
oustask^iaconsequenceof  the  high  sea  then  running ; 


mmamrn 


tion  of  the  21st  of  October, "  1805,  off  Cape  Trafalgar^  shewing 
how  they  are  disposed  of. 

1.  Spanish  ship,  San  Ildefonso,  of  74  guns,  brigadier  don  Joseph 
de  Vargas ;  sent  to  Gibraltar. 

2.  Spanish  ship  San  Juan  Nenomuceno,  of  74  guns,  brigadier 
don  Cosme  Churrruca ;  sent  to  Gibraltar. 

3.  Spanish  ship  Bahama,  of  74  guns,  brigadier  don  A.  D.  Galia* 
I                     no ;  sent  to  Gibraltar. 

4.  French  ship  Swifteure,  of  74  guns,  monsieur  Villemadrin ; 
sent  to  Gibraltar. 

§,  Spanish  ship  Monarca,  of  74  guns,  don  Jeodoro  Argumosa; 
wrecked  off  San  Lucar. 

6.  French  ship  Fougueux,  of  74  guns,  monsieur  Beaudouin ; 
wrecked  off  Trafalgar,  all  perished,  and  thirty  of  the  Teme* 
raire*s  men. 

7.  French  ship  Indomptable,  of  84  guns,  monsieur  Hubert; 
wrecked  off  Rota,  all  perished. 

8.  French  ship  Bucentaure,  of  80  guns,  admiral  Villeneuve,  com- 
mander in  chief ;  captains  Prigny  and  Magendie;  wrecked  on 
the  Porques,  some  of  the  crew  saved. 

9.  Spanish  ship  San  Francisco  de  Asis,  of  74  guns,  don  Luis  de 
Flores  j  wrecked  near  Rota. 

10.  Spanish  ship  El  Raya,  of  100  guns,  brigadier  don  Henrique 
Macdonel ;  wrecked  near  San  Lucar. 

1 1 .  Spanish  ship  Neptuno,  of  84  guns,  brigadier  don  Cayetano 
Valdes ;  wrecked  between  Rota  and  Catolina. 

12.  French  ship  Argonaute,  of  74  guns,  monsieur  Epronj  on 
shore  in  the  port  of  Cadiz.     [By  subsequent  account  not  lost.] 

13.  French  ship  Berwick,  of  74  guns,  monsieur  Camas  5  \iTecked 
to  tlie  northward  of  San  Lucar. 

14.  French  bhip  Aigle,  of  74  guns,  monsieur  Couregcj  wrecked 
near  Rota, 
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but  he  entrusted  it  to'  skitful  officers  ;  and  the  cap- 
tains of  the  Priuc^  and  Neptune  accordingly  clear- 


15.  French  ship  Achille,  of  7**  guns,  moiiileur  De  Nieupoxt; 
burnt  during  the  action. 

1 6,  Frenoh  ship  latrepide^  of  74  guns,  mouiieur  lufemet ;  burnt 
by  the  Britannia. 

17*  Spanish  ship  San  Augustio,  of  74  gunSj  brigadier  don  Felipe 
X.  Cagigal  j  burnt  by  the  leviathan. 

18.  Spanish  ship  Santis^ii ma  Trinidada,  of  140  guns>  rear-admir^ 
don  Baltazar  H.  Cisneros}  brigadier  don  F.  Uriarte;  sunkbf 
the  Prince,  Neptune,  &:c. 

19.  French  ship  Rcdoutable,  of  74  guns,  monsieur  Lucas  ;  sunk 
astern  of  the  Swiftfiure ;  Teoieraire  lost  thirteen^  and  Swiftsuiie 
five,  men. 

20.  Spanish  ship  Argonaata,  of  80  guns,  don  Antonia  Parejo ; 
sunk  by  the  Ajax. 

21.  Spanish  ship  Santa  Anna,  of  112  guns,  vice-admiral  don  Ig- 
nacio  D' Alava,  captain  don  Joseph  de  Gardc^ui ;  taken,  but 
got  intt)  Cadiz  in  the  gale,  dismasted. 

22.  French  ship  Algesiras,  of  J4  guns,  rear-admiral  Magoa 
(killed)  J  captain  monsieur  Bruaro ;  taken,  but  got  into  Cadix 
in  the  gale,  dismasted. 

23.  French  ship  Fluton,  of  74  guns,  mcmsieur  Cosmao ;  returned 
to  Cadiz  in  a  sinking  state. 

24.  Spanish  ship  San  Juste,  of  74  guns,  djn  Miguel  Caston  j  le- 
turned  to  Cadiz ;  has  a  foremast  only. 

25.  Spanish  ship  San  I.eandro,  of  »34  guus,  don  Joseph  de  Quevo- 
do  j  returned  to  Cadiz,  dismasted. 

26.  French  ship  Neptune,  of  84  guns,  monsieur  Maistralj  !©• 
turned  to  Cadiz,  and  perfect. 

27-  French  ship  Heros,  of  74  guns,  monsieur  Poulain;  returned 
to  CadiZj  lower  masts  in,  and  admiral  R«ssilie*s  flag  on  board. 

28.  Sp;misliship  Principe  de  A^turias,  of  112  gmis,  admiral  don 
F.  Graviiia  ;  don  Antoaio  Esoiiuo,  ice  rcLuyuv  J  lo  Cadiz,  dij- 
masted. 
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cd  the  Trinidad^  and  sunk  her.     To  captains  Hope^ 
jBaytun^  and  Malcolm^  M^ho  had  joined  the  fleet  from 
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39.  Spanish  ship  M ontanez^  of  74  guns^  don  Francisco  Alcedo ; 

returned  to  Cadiz. 
30.  French  ship  Formidable^  of  80  guns,  rear-admiral  Duma- 

noir ;  hauled  to  the  soutliward,  and  escaped. 
31^.  Frendi  ship  Mont  Blanc,  of  74  guns,  monsieur  Le  ViUegries  | 

hauled  to  the  southward,  and  escaped. 
'32.  French  ship  Scipion,  of  74  guns^  monsieur  Berenger ;  hauled 

to  the  southward,  and  escaped. 
33.  French  ship  Duguay  Trouin,  of  74  guns,  inonsieur  Tonsset'; 

inmled  to  the  southward,  and  escaped. 

[N.  B.    These  four  ships  were  captured  hj  sir  Richan^ 
Strachan  on  the  4  th  instant.] 

ABSTRACT. 

At  Gibraltar  -  -.4 

Destroyed  *  -     15 

In  Cadiz,  wrecks        -  6 

In  Cadiz,  serviceable 
Escaped  to  the  soutliward  ->    4 

flTotal  33 

A  list  of  the  names  and  rank  of  the  flag-officers  of  the  com? 

bined  fleet  of  France  and  Spain,  in  the  action  of  the  21st  of  Oco 

tober,  1805. 

Admiral  Villeneuve,  commander  in  chief;  Bucentaure. — Taken. 

Admiral  don  Frederico  Gravina  5  Principe  de  Asturias. — Escaped, 
in  Cadiz,  wounded  in  the  arm, 

Vice^admiFal  don  Ignatio  Maria  D' Alaya  j  Santa  Anna.— Wound- 
ed severely  in  the  head,  taken,  but  was  driven  into  Cadiz  in  thp 
Santa  Anna. 

Eear-adrairal  don  Baltazar  Hidalgo  Cisneros  3  Santissima  Trim-* 
dada. — ^Taken. 

Bear-admiral  Magon  ;  Algesiras.— Killed. 

Bear-admiral  Dumanoir  5  Formidable. — Escaped. 
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€ribraltar^  the  charge  of  destroying  four  others  was 
et)nfided«  The  Redoubtable  sunk  astern  of  thd 
Swiftsure^  while  in  tow ;  and  the  whole  fleet,  both 
victors  and  vanquished,  was  at  one  time  in  such 
a  dangerous  situation,  that,  but  for  a  fortunate 
shift  of  wind,  inevitable  ruin  seemed  to  await 
them. 

The  French  Swiftsure  was,  however,  saved  bf 
the  extraordinary  exertions  of  captain  Capel ;  and 
his  ship,  the  Phoebe,  together  with  the  Donegal^ 
captain  Malcohn,  afterwards  brought  out  the  Ba- 
hama, while  captain  Hope  ri^ed,  and  succeeded  in 
securing  the  St.  Ildefonso. 

It  now  remains  to  record  one  trait  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  subject  of  this  memoir;  and  it  shall 
be  presented  in  his  own  words.  After  observing 
that  the  ruin  of  the  enemy's  fleet  w^p  as  complete 
as  could  be  expected,  under  the  circumstances  of 
fighting  them  close  to  their  own  shore,  he  contb- 
nues  as  follows : 

"  In  clearing  the  captured  ships  of  prisoaers,  I  found  so  msmy 
wounded  men,  that,  to  alleviate  human  miseiy  as  much  as  was  in  my 
power,  I  sent  to  the  marquis  de  Solano^  governor-general  of  Anda- 
lusia, to  offer  him  the  wounded  to  the  care  of  their  country,  on 
receipts  being  given  :  a  proposal  which  was  received  with  the 
greatest  thankfulness^  not  only  by  the  governor,  but  the  whole 
country  resounds  with  expressions  of  gratitude.  Two  French  fri«» 
gates  ivere  sent  out  to  receive  theoi,  with  a  proper  officer  to  give 
receipts,  bringing  with  them  all  tlie  English  >x  iio  had  been  wreck* 
ed  in  several  of  tlic  ships,  and  an  ofter  from  the  marquis  de  Sola- 
no of  the  useof  tlieir  hospitals  for  our  wounded,  pledging  the  ho-* 
nour  of  Spain  for  their  being  carefully  attended. 

'^  I  have  ordered  (adds  l^e)  most  of  the  Spanish  prisoners  to  bs 
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teleas«d ;  the  officers  on  parole,  tte  men  for  recipes  ghren,  in4  Sk 
condition  that  tliey  do  not  serve  in  war,  bf  sea  or  land,  until  ex- 
changed.*'* 

Mcan>vhile  the  Ejiglish  commander  took  admiral 
Villeneuve  into  his  own  ship  ;  and  having  learned 
that  vice-admiral  D'Alata  was  not  dead,  he  re- 
claimed him  as  a  prisoner,  by  means  of  the  following 
letter : 

"  SIB,  Euryalus,  off  Cadiz,  Oct.  30,  1805. 

"  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  1  have  heard  the  wound  you  re- 

'  -  -  ^ 

*  Extract  of  a  private  letter  from  vice-admiral  lord  Colling- 
•wcod,  dated  onboard  the  **  Queen/*  November  2> a 805. 

"  To  alleviate  Uie  miseries  of  the  wounded  as  much  as  in  my 
power,  I  sent  a  flag  to  the  marquis  of  Solana,  governor  of  Cadiz, 
to  offer  him  his  wounded.  Nothing  can  exceed  tlic  gratitude  ex- 
pressed by  him  for  this  act  of  humanity. 

"  All  tliis  part  of  Spain  is  in  an  uproar  of  praise  and  thankful- 
ness to  the  English.  Solana  sent  me  a  present  of  wines  5  and 
we  have  free  intercourse  with  the  shore. 

*^  Judge  of  the  footing  we  are  on,  when  I  tell  you  lie  offered 
roe  his  hospitals,  and  pledged  the  Spanish  honour  for  llie  care  and 
cure  of  our  wounded  men.  Onr  officers  and  men,  who  were 
wrecked  in  some  of  the  prize  ships,  were  received  like  drrinities  5 
all  the  country  went  to  the  beach  to  receive  them  :  the-priests  and 
women  distributing  wine,  and  bread,  and  fruit  among  them. 
The  soldiers  were  sent  out  of  their  barracks  to  make  room  for 
thfim ;  whilst  their  allies,  the  French,  were  left  to  provide  for 
theinselves,  with  a  guard  over  them  to  prevent  their  doing  mischief. 

'^  Don  Argumosa,  who  was  formerly  captain  of  the  St.  Isidro 
(takfti  the  14th  of  February,  1/0/),  commanded  the  Monarca, 
one  of  our  captures.  He  sent  to  mform  me  he  was  in  the  Le- 
viathan; and  I  inomediately  ordered,  for  onr  old  acquaintance 
sake,  his  liberty  on  parole.  All  the  Spaniards  speak  of  us  i» 
tams  of  adoration.*' 

5 
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ceived  in  the  action  is  \n  a  hopeftri  way  of  recorery  j  and  that 
your  country  may  still  kave  the  benefit  of  your  future  service." 

"  But,  SIT,  you  surrendered  yourself  to  n\e  -,  aad  it  was  in  con- 
sideration only  of  the  state  of  your  wound  that  you  were  not  re- 
moved into  my  ship.  I  could  not  disturb  the  repose  of  a  man 
supposed  to  be  in  his  last  moments ;  but  your  sword,  the  emblem 
of  your  service,  was  delivered  to  me  by  your  captain  ;  and  I  ex- 
pect that  you  consider  yourself  a  prisoner  of  war  until  you  shall 
be  regularly  exchanged  by  cartel. 

*'  I  have  the  hojaour  to  be,  &c.   . 

C.  COLLZNGWOOO.*' 

*'  To  vice-admiral  don  Ignatio  Maria  D'Alava. 
Sent  under  cover  to  admiral  Gravina.*' 

No  sooner  did  intelligence  arrive  of  the  "Victory 
off  Traifalgar,  and  the  death  of  Nelson,  than  the 
nation  experienced  a  mixed  sensation  of  joy  and 
grief;  so  that  while  the  achievements  of  the  hero 
called  forth  bursts  of  applause^  his  fall  was  lamented 
with  a  multitude  of  tears.  He  was  afterwards 
buried  at  the  public  expence,  with  unexampled,  but 
well  earned,  honours,  and  his  family  provided  far 
nobly.  Their  country  was  not  ungratefiil  to  the 
survivors.  The  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament 
were  immediately  voted,  and  payment  has  since 
been  ordered,  for  all  the  ships  unavoidably  destroy-  ' 
ed  after  the  engagement,  so  as  to  produce  a  large 
sum  of  prize-money  to  the  captors. 

In  the  mean  time  the  second  in  command  was 
created,  by  letters  patent,  dated  November  20, 
1805,  baron  Colli  ngwood,  of  Caldborne  and  Heth- 
pole,  both  in  the  county  of  Northumberland.  Soon 
aftear  this  &  pension  of  two  thousand  pounds  a  year 
was  voted  him  by  parliament;  and  so  obscuraa 
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maa  was  he^  and  so  little  was  known  about  his  u^ 
mi\y,  at  this  period^  that  the  anA'arty  was  conti-^ 
nued  to  his  two  n^xt  heirs  male ;  but  when  it  wa^ 
discovered  that  he  had  only  heirs  femcue,  the  dona-^ 
live  was  altered  into  a  provision  for  lady  Colling* 
wood  of  one  thousand  pounds  per  annum^  and  five 
hundred  pounds  for  each  of  their  daughters. 

Lord  Collingwood  was  also  cdn^rnied  in  ihi 
command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleetj  to  which  be 
succeeded  by  seniority ;  and>  in  the  opinioa  of  a 
good  judge  of  naval  merit,*  he  wants  only  an  op- 
portunity to  prove  himself  another  Ndson:    ' 

The  subject  of  this  article^  now  a  vice-admiral 
of  the  blue,  has  been  married  for  many  years.  Lady 
Collingwood^  whose  name  is  Patience^  was  a 
daughter  and  coheir  of  the  late  John  Erasmus 
Blackett,  esq.  alderman  of  Newcastle,  and  a  younger 
lirother  of  sir  Edward  Blackett^  bart.f 


♦  Admiral  viscount  Hood. 
'  f  Admiral  lord  Collingwood  was  made  a  lieutenant  June  if, 
17755  a  master  and  commander  in  June,  1779;  a  post-captaia 
March  22,  17^0;  a  rear-admiral  of  the  blue  February  14,  17pdi 
a  vice-admiral  of  the  blue  in  1 804  5  and  a  vice-admiral  of  th^ 
white,  1805. 

He  commands  on  board  the  Ocean  of  96  gunSj  witt  It.  Tho-i 
mas  for  his  captain. 

N.  B.  It  would  appear  from  the  above  statement  that  thi* 
nobleman  either  went  to  sea  late  in  life,  or  remained  many  yeartf 
a  midshipman  j  for  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  when  nomr« 
Dated  a  lieutenant. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  he  was  originally  brought  up  in  the 
mcrcliant  service ;  but  witli  what  degrcse  of  truth  w*  are  uttablif 
At  pcesent  to  decide. 
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HIS  EXOELtENCY 

JAMES  MONRO£, 

Minister    plenipotentiary   from    the    uniteii 

STATES  0Fc4MERICA  TO  THE  COURT  OF  ST.  JAMES'S; 

THE  history  of  Aoierica  already  displays  a  va-* 
riety  of  extraordinary  incidents.      Her  career   of 
empire  has  been  short;  but  it  is^  nevertheless^  sur- 
prising.    It  is  but  the  other  day  that  the  country^ 
vbich  now  passes  by  that  name^  to  adopt  the  Ian 
guage  of  the  first  settlers^  was  a  ''  howling  wild- 
erness."    That  extraordinary  man,  general  Ogle^ 
thorpe^  after  planting  a  colony  on  the  southern 
shore^  lived  long  enotigh  to  witness  the  independ^ 
ance  of  Georgia^  as  one  of  the  thirteen  states.  Even 
in  the  cradle,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Transatlantie 
continent  displayed  a  gigantic  strength ;  and  what 
ifl  to  be  the  future  fate  of  a  country  that  doubles  its 
population  within  the  space  of  eighteen,  or  twenty^ 
years,  baffles  all  conjecture ! 

Luckily  for  America  all  her  great  men  have  culti- 
vated peace;  and  in  this  single  point  the  whigs  and 
tories^  the  federalists  and  .the  republicans^  have  at 
least  united  their  endeavours. 

Washington,  during  his  life,  took  the  most  par- 
ticular care  that  the  hostilities  of  Europe  should 
Dot  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  his  native  shores.  It 
was  supposed  by  some  that  the  presidentship  of  Jef- 
ferson would  exhibit  a  change  of  measures.  But  we 
now  behold  him^  like  his  great  precursor,  negociat- 

1806-1807.  % 
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ing  instead  of  fighting ;  and  nominating  plenipoten- 
tiaries for  the  adjustment  of  differences,  instead  of 
recurring  to  the  swprd. 

James  Monroe,  ministf^r  plenipotentiary  from  the 
United  States  to  the  court  of  London,  is  a  native  of 
Virginia,  and  now  about  fifty  years  of  age.  He 
was  educated  at  the  college  of  Williamsburgh,  in 
that  province  ;  and  was  bred  to  the  law.  We  have 
understood  that  his  studies,  preparatory  to  that  pro- 
fession, were  directed  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  now  presi- 
dent of  the  federal  empire  The  pupil  has  not  been 
wanting  in  either  gratitude  or  attachment  to  his 
preceptor ;  who,  on  his  part,  has  never  ceased  t» 
honour  him  with  his  particular  friendship. 

Mr.  Monroe  had  by  inheritance  but  a  very  mo»- 
derate  fortune  ;  and  it  seemed  necessary,  if  he  would 
arrive  at  independance  in  this  respect,  that  he 
should  adhere  to  his  professional  avocations^  and 
pursue  them  with  assiduity.  But  he  was  destined  to 
more  brilliant,  although  less  lucrative,  pursuits^ 
He  was  early  brought  into  public  life,  where  his  ser- 
vices, in  a  variety  of  employments,  have  proved  so 
satisfactory  to  his  fellow-citizens,  as  to  leaVe  bini 
but  short  and  sudden  intervals  to  manage  his  pri* 
vate  concerns. 

Soon  after  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  was  sent  to  congress,  which  situation  he  af- 
terwards resigned  for  a  commission  in  the  army. 
This  was  during  the  contest  with  Ikitain.  But 
looming  rather  late  into  the  military  line,  and  that 
too  after  the  period  of  rapid  promotion  had  passed 
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tiwAy,  he  rose  only  to  the  rank  of  colonel  during  the 
"War*  He  is  allowed  to  have  served  with  honour 
and  reputation ;  but  we  dp  not  find  any  actions  of 
great  eclat  in  which  his  name  appears  among  the 
martial  scenes  of  the  revolution. 

When  peace  had  put  an  end  to  this  employ- 
ment, he  returned  to  his  first  profession  at  the  bar. 
But  he  was  almost  immediately  delegated  again  to 
congress ;  and  his  election  to  this  body  was  annually 
repeated^  nearly  without  an  interval>  during  th« 
space  of  ten  years.  While  congress  was  sitting 
at  New  York^  in  1785,  he  formed  a  matrimonial 
connection  with  a  beautiful  young  lady^  his  present 
wife ;  the  gi*aces  of  whose  person  and  conversation 
have  been  much  noticed  both  at  the  French  and 
English  courts. 

In  the  year  1794  Mr.  Monroe  was  sent  in  quality 
of  minister  to  the  government  of  France..  Tbii 
was  a  critical  and  very  serious  moment  in  the  reci-- 
procal  relations  between  America  and  the  bcllige^ 
rent  powers  of  Europe.  Not  only  the  situation  of  our 
own  afiairs  with  the  United  States  had  assumed  a 
"  troublous  aspect/'  but  the  harmony  between  that 
country  and  France  was  likely  to  be  interrupted ; 
jealousies  and  recriminations  were  frequent,  and  be^ 
giin  to  be  alarming  on  the  part  of  what  they  calltid 
the .''  two  republics.** 

Mr.  Jay  was  sent  to  England  to  rcmonstriart^ 
against  tlic  infringements  of  neutral  rights,  of  which 
his  country  complained;  and  his  mission  terminated 
in  a  tieaty  of  amity  and  comnierce,  wliich  has  had 
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the  effect  to  restore  a  good  understanding  betweea 
the  two  nations^  equally  beneficial  to  both.  If  the 
nesrociations  of  Mr.  Monroe  in  France  were  not 
followed  by  effects  equally  permanent  and  satisfiie- 
tory^  the  fault  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  him ;  but 
rather  to  the  perpetual  change  of  persons,  as  well  af 
the  injustice  and  rapacity  of  the  government  witk 
which  he  bad  to  treat. 

After  two  years  residence  at  Paris,  Mr.  Monroe 
was  accused  by  the  Washington  administration  of 
being  too  complaisant  to  the  overbearing  temper  of 
the  French  directory ;  and  he  was  recalled  with  t 
high  degree  of  censure.  He  returned  home  ia 
1797 ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  demanded 
of  the  secretary  of  state  a  written  declaration  of 
the  motives  of  that  recall 

By  this  time  the  two  parties^  which  have  divided 
the  leading  men  in  America,  began  to  be  clamoroui 
against  each  other.  Washington  had  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  federal,  or  tory,  party ;  Mon- 
roe was  an  inflexible  republican :  and  he  was  deter- 
mined to  take  this  opportunity  to  expose  the  con- 
duct of  his  opponents,  and  endeavour  to  turn  the 
tide  of  popularity  from  a  set  of  men,  and  a  system  of 
opinions,  which  he  and  his  friends  believed  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  republican  institutions  of  their  country, 
as  well  as  tending  to  introduce  aristocracy  and  despo- 
tism«  .  To  lay  his  own  conduct,  and  that  of  the  ad- 
ministration,  before  the  public,  he  printed  the  whole 
•f  his  correspondence  while  in  France,  with  about 
a  buttered  pages  of  preliminary  observations,    Tbt 
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p«np1ilet>  when  repulilished  in  this  country,  vras 
stript  of  the  preliminary  observations ;  amd  it 
appears  with  nothing  but  the  naked  correspond- 
ence. 

It  leems  that  this  vindication  of  the  ex^ambassa- 
dor  was  well  received  by  his  fellow-citizens  at  large, 
the  great  tribunal  to  which  he  appealed ;  and  that 
in  his  own  state  (Virginia)^  at  least,  he  may  be  said 
to  have  gained  his  cause  completely  against  Wash* 
ii^on  and  his  secretary.  The  election  for  go- 
vernor in  that  state  coming  on  soon  after,  he  was 
elected  to  that  office  by  a  great  majority.  This 
event,  if  not  a  complete  triumph  over  his  opponents, 
was  certainly  a  flattering  testimony  of  approbation 
from  that  portion  of  the  people  of  America  which 
best  knew  the  man.  He  wag  continued  iin  the 
office  of  governor  by  re-elections  for  three  years.. 
This,  by  the  constitution  of  that  state,  is  the  longesjt 
term  that  the  same  person  can  be  eligible  to  that  ofr 
fice  till  after  an  interval  of  three  other  years. 

It  so  happened  that  about  the  time,  this  term  of 
gervic*,  as  governor  of  Virginia,  expired,  the  dis- 
pute with  Spain  concerning  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  began  to  agitate  the  minds  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, as  we  have  noticed  in  our  biographical 
sketch  of  Mr.  Livingston.  Governor  Monroe  was 
accordingly  commissioned  to  join  that  gentleman  in 
Paris,  as  it  was  now  understood  that  the  colony  of 
JLouisiana  had  been  ceded  by  Spain  to  France.  The 
liegociation  to  which  he  was  deputed,  in  concert 
with  the  minister  to  France,  was  brought  to  a  ter- 
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minatioa  extremely  fortunate  for  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  i^nd  has  added  very  much  to  the  po- 
pularity of  the  two  agents  who  conducted  it. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  this  business,  Mr, 
Momoe  receiycd  a  new  diplomatic  appointment, 
Tvhich  \ye  hope  will  not  be  less  satisfactory  to  himself, 
and  beneficial  to  all  parties,  than  the  last  that  hasbeeu 
mentioned  ;  it  is  the  mission  that  has  placed  him  at 
our  court.  But  his  residence  has  recciyed  a  tempo- 
rary interruption,  which  we  arc  assured,  however, 
will  not  be  of  long  continuance.  He  is  now  gone  to 
Madrid,  on  a  special  embassy  from  his  government, 
for  a  particular  and  momentary  object ;  after  whicli 
)ie  is  to  return  ^ud  resume  his  functions  here, 

P.  S.  Since  the  above  was  written  Mr.  Monroe  hag, 
returned  from  Spain :  and  Mr.  Pinckney,  who  has 
lately  arrived  from  America,  is  now  joined  with 
|iim,  in  a  commission  for  settling  all  differences  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  that  country. 


■«M 


THE  REV.  CHRISTOPHER  WYVILL, 

LATE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  ASSOCIATION 

OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  YORK, 

OUR  politics^l  constitution,  which,  according  to 
filackstone,  came  with  our  ancestors  from  the 
woods  of  Germany,  has  lor^g  afforded  a  theme  for 
wonder  and  for  praise.  Our  poets  and  ou|*  bisto-* 
f  ians,  our  moralists  and  our  divines,  have  all  united 
iB  lis  commendation  ;  and  the  majesty  of  the  rude. 
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bat  sublime^  Saxon  arch^  still  attracts  the  gaae  aiul 
the  admiration  of  every  atteutive  observer.  Like 
ottier  ancient  buildings  it  has^  indeed!,  been  pieced 
and  patched  ;  and  like  them  too^  it  has  been  fre«* 
guently  disfigured'  instead  of  being  amended.  The 
tbufklations^  however^  are  still  sound ;  the  key* 
stone  is  firm,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  it  wants 
but  a  careful  areliitect  to  remove  the  rubbish  accu- 
mulated in  the  course  of  a  long  series  of  years ;  in  ' 
fthprt,  by  replacing  the  mouldering  ruins  with  sound 
materials,  in  conformity  to  the  ancient  plan,  it 
seems  possible  to  restore  the  whole  to  iU  pristine 
beauty,  as  well  as  uesfulness. 

The  subject  of  this  memoif ,  who  has  been  uni-^ 
fbriaty  of  that  opinion^  is  descended  from  an  an<- 
cient  equestrian  family  in  the  county  of  York.  His 
^ther  bein^  a  younger  brother,  and,  like  most 
younger  children,  but  badly  provided  for,  he  ac- 
cepted a  place  in  the  customs ;  and  in  this  capacity 
lesided  for  many  years  at  Edinburgh, 

As  his  son  was  intended  for  the  church/  he  re- 
ceived a  most  excellent  education ;  and  was  after- 
wards sent  to  one  of  the  universities,  where  he  com*- 
pleted  his  studies,  both  as  a  scholar  and  a  divine. 

Black  Notley,  in  Essex,  a  place  distinguished  on 
account  of  the  birth  ofthe  eminent  William  Jit'(U?le, 
bishop  of  Kilmore,  was  his  first  preferment,  we  be- 
lieve ;  and  this  he  retained  during  some  years. 

But  at  length  having  married  the  luilf-sisffM  of 
sir  Marmaduke  Wyvill,  his  cousin,  he  iid^'^fv^j  ihat 
name ;  an<|  on  the  deause  of  ti.e  baraui t,  in  con^c- 
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quence  of  a  consumption^  he  came  into  the  poises* 
aion  of  a  large  fortune^  partly  in  the  county  of  York« 
and  partly  in  Kent.  Immediately  on  his  accession  to 
the  estate  in  question^  Mr.  Wyvill  finished  the  ele-r 
gant  house  at  Burton^  which  his  predecessor  sir 
Marmaduke  had  commenced^  and  then  presented 
himself  to  one  of  his  own  livings. 

Soon  after  this  period  the  eyes  of  the  nation  be- 
came suddenly  open  to  certain  grievancesy  which 
indeed  existed  before,  but  in  a  small  degree  only, 
and  never  therefore  had  exhibited  such  a  flagrant 
Itnd  sinistrous  aspect.  The  American  war,  both  ia 
its  principles  and  its  consequences,  produced  a  ge- 
neral coincidence  of  opinions  in  respect  to  public 
abuses ;  and  as  it  was  then  generally  believed  that  a 
systematical  corruption  prevailed  in  the  administra- 
tion of  pulflic  affairs,  the  voice  of  all  t)ie  thinking 
and  independant  portion  of  the  nation  was  loud  in 
favour  of  a  r^ress  of  grievances. 

That  this  did  not  proceed  from  the  clamour  of  a 
beggarly  faction,  or  the  arts  of  disappointed  ambi* 
tiori,  will  be  easily  perceived  by  merely  recurring  to 
the  history  of  that  day ;  and  that  it  was  not  urged 
by  desperate  and  dangerous  men  must  be  conceded 
by  every  liberal  man  who  looks  to  the  list  of  re- 
foiniers. 

In  every  part  of  the  kingdom  association^  for  pro* 
ducing  a  more  equal  representation  of  the  people  in 
parliament  took  place.  In  Westrainstet  the  late  se- 
cretary for  foreign  aflfairs,  together  with  the  present 
secretary  at  war,  sat  in  a  convention  expressly  con^ 
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^ened  ad  hoc ;  and  that,  too,  in  i:ompanj  \Tidi  the 
late  premier.*  The  duke  of  Portland^  who  has 
heen  since  president  of  the  council^  acted  as  chair* 
man  of  the  committee  of  correspondence  for  tho 
county  of  Nottingham,  while  his  brother^  lord  Ed- 
ward Bentinck,  then  one  of  its  knights  of  the  shire, 
was  delegated  to  assist  at  the  convention  of  dcputiei 
from  the  petitioning  counties,  cities^  and  borouglwy 
who  wished  for  a  melioration  of  the  representation. 
In  178C)  major  Cartwright,  with  the  assistance  of 
Dr.  John  Jebb,  and  Capel  LofFl:,  esq.  instituted  the 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information,  for  the  fur- 
therance of  the  same  purpose ;  and  it  soon  consisted 
of  the  following  members,  many  of  whom  then,  as 
now,  were  not  less  distinguished  for  their  rank  and 
fortune  than  their  talents : 

PEERS,  J&C. 

Duke  of  Norfolk,  ^^rl  marshal,  and  hereditary  mar^ 

shal,  of  England,  &c. 
Duke  of  Richmond,  afterwards  master-general  of 

the  ordnance,  &c. 
JSarl  of  Derby,  now  chd^ncellor  of  the  duchy  of  Laa- 

caster. 
Earl  of  Selkirk. 
Lord  Kinnaird. 
Lord  ^mpell. 
Lord  Daer. 


d^"- 
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*  The  ri^ht  bonoorable  William  Pitt 
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BARONETSS    &C. 

Sir  James  lanes  Norcliffe>  qow  claimant  for  the  titl« 

and  estates  of  the  late  duke  of  Roxburgb. 
Sir  John  Carter^  baronet.  ' 
Sir  William  Plomer^  knight. 
Sir  Bernard  Turner,  knight. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Bond. 

4 

MEMBERS  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Sir  Cecil  Wray,  baronet. 

Sir  John  Sinclair,  baronet,  no>¥  president  of  the  board 

of  agriculture. 
Sir  Watkin  Lewes,  knight. 
Richard  Brioslcy  Sheridan,  esq.  no^v  treasurer  of  the 

fiavy. 
William  Plumer,  esq. 
R..S.  Milns,esq. 
William  M iddleton,  esq. 
Jervoise  C.  JerToise^  esq: 
Joshua  Grigsby,  esq. 
flight  honourable  Richard  Fitzpatrick,  iiow  secrev 

tary  at  war. 
Philip  Delaney,  esq. 

MEN  OF  LETTERS,  &C. 

Sir  William  Jones,  afikerwards  his  majesty's  chief* 

justice  of  Bengal. 
Thomas   Day,  esq.  author  of  Sandford  and  Mer- 

ton. 
Capel  Lofft,    ei?q.  who  has   since    palronised    the 

Bloomfields. 
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Strntford  Canning,  esq.  father  of  the  right  honour'* 

able  George  Canning. 
John  Home  Tooke,  esq.  author  of  the  Diversions 

of  Parley- 
The  reverend  Dr,  Towers,  one  of  the  writers  in  the 

Biographia  Britannica,  &c. 
Dr.  Kentish. 
Dr.  Price,  author  of  several  sermons,  and  a  work  911 

political  arithmetic. 
Dr.  John  Jebb. 
Dr.  Brocklcsby, 

MAGISTRATES, 

John  Sawbrtdge,  alderman,  and  M.  P^ 

Hayley,  alderman,  and  M.  P, 

Crosby,  alderman,  and  M.  P. 

»  ■       Townshend;  alderman,  and  M.  Pt 
•^ —  Kirkman,  alderman,  and  M.  P. 

Since  that  period  another  society,  called  'Mhe 
Friends  of  the  People,"  was  instituted  for  the  same 
purpose.  It  consisted  of  thirty-iive  members  of 
parliament,  besides  a  very  respectable  number  of 
private  gentlemen :  viscount  Howick,  now  secretary 
of  state,  was  chairman;  and  sir  James  Mackintosh, 
at  present  recorder  of  Bombay,  drew  up  many  of 
its  papers  for  publication. 

At  the  time  to  which  we  allude  (1779).  the 
county  of  York,  deeming  its  number  of  representa- 
tives by  no  means  correspondent  to  its  poplilation 
^nd  extent,  stood  foremost  in  the  attempt  to  refoim 
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what  was  considered  as  a  common  grievance.*  On 
this  occasion  Mr.  Wy  vill,  on  account  of  his  cha- 
racter^ his  fortune^  and  his  talents,  was  selected  for 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  association.  So  great 
indeed  was  his  reputation^  that  when  the  general 
convention  of  counties^  cities^  and  towns^  assembled 
at  the  St  Alban's  tavern^  in  1780^  he  was  called 
upon  to  preside  there  also;  and  Mr.  William  Pitt^ 
whose  bosom  then  flamed  with  all  the  ardour  of 
jouthful  patriotism^  assisted^  together  with  mauj 
other  distinguished  persons^  at  the  deliberations* 
Sir  William  Jones^-a  name  that  must  always  be 
looked  up  to  with  respect^  observed^  ''  that  the  de- 
claration of  rights^  circulated  on  this  occasioo^ 
ought  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold." 

At  length  Mr.  Pitt,  the  champion  of  reform, 
from  being  an  individual  member  of  opposition, 
suddenly  became  minister.  Much  was  expected 
from  him ;  and  he  solemnly  promised  to  the  subject 
of  tbi«  article,  ^^  that  he  would  use  all  his  influ- 
ence, both  as  a  minister  and  a  man/'  to  achieve  the 
great  object  of  his  wishes.      At  first,  while  his 


*  This  populous  and  extensive  county  has  always  evinced  a 
spirited  and  uniform  attachment  to  whig  principles.  The  nobi- 
Kty,  clergy,  and  gentry^  assembled  in  the  year  1745,  and  entered 
into  an  associatien  for  the  defence  of  the  government  against  tho 
partizans  of  divine,  indefeasible,  hereditary  right.  In  1 769  the 
freeholders  of  Yorkshire  withstood  the  usurpations  of  the  house 
cf  commons,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Vilkes  and  the  Middlesex  elec- 
tion; ancf  ten  years  after  (1779)  contended  for  a  reformation  of 
the  house  of  coaimens  itself. . 
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power  was  uncertain^  and  the  coalition-ministiT^ 
now  become  the  coalitiou-opposition^  remained 
strong  and  powerful  in  parliament^  he  balanced 
their  influence  by  means  of  the  popular  favour.  To 
conciliate  this  he  drew  up  the  heads  of  a  bill  for 
vesting  a  large  sum  of  money^  to  be  employed 
for  purchasing  thirty-six  rotten  boroughs^  for  the 
express  purpose  of  augmenting  the  number  of  the 
representativesN)f  the  counties  and  the  metropolis ; 
and  conferring  on  the  towns  of  Manchester,  Shef- 
field^ and  Leeds,  the  right  of  sending  members* 
Hire  follows  the  plan  alluded  to ; 

''  The  sum  of  one  million  out  of  the  supplies  granted  to  hrs  ma* 
jesty  this  session  of  parliament,  to  be  vested  in  certain  penons  tm 
be  nanned  in  the  bill,  to  be  applied,  together  with  the  interest  which 
may  accumulate  thereon,  to  the  purposes  and  m  the  manner  speci* 
£ed  in  the  bill. 

*'  If  any  electors  of  any  borough  not  containing  above  four 

hundred  houses,  shall  petition  tlie  house  of  commons,  stating  their 

willingness  to  surrender  the  right  of  electing  representatives  in  any 

future  parliaments,  on  receiving  a  compensation  for  the  extinction 

of  such  franchise :  the  said  petition  to  be  referred  within  a  tim# 

to  be  named  to  a  committee  of  persons  to  be  chosen  ia 

the  same  manner  as  the  committee  under  Mr.  Grenville's  bill, 

who  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  matter  of  the  said  petition,  and 

ihall  hear  evidence  touching  the  right  of  all  persons  claiming  to 

vote  for  the  election  of  members  for  such  place,  and  their  willing<» 

aess  or  unwillingness  to  surrender  such  rights  for  the  future^  and 

shall  report  to  the  house  of  commons  what  proportion  of  such 

electors  are  consenting  te  such  petition,  and  willing  to  accept  th» 

compensation  to  be  fixed  in  the  manner  hereafter  directed. 

''  Jf  two-thirds  of  the  electors  are  willing  to  surrender  thrir 
rights^  the  committee  to  proceed  to  fix  the  proportion  and  manner 
fo  which  tke  whole  sum,  to  ba  alitAved  by  way  of  eom|iensation, 
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shall  be'a]^lied  aad  distributed  among  the  pefsons  interested  ifl 
such'  franchise. 

•*  If  the  committee  shall  report  that  two- thirds  of  the  persong 
^:ho,  in  their  judgment,  have  tlie  right  of  clioosing  representa- 
tives for  sach  place,  ace  consenting  to  such  petition,  and  willing  ft> 
acc^  the  compensation,  such  place  to  be  ipso  facto  disabled  from 
aeoding  naembers  to  parliament  from  and  after  the  end  of  the  pre- 
sent parliament  (if  such  report  shall  be  made  during  tlie  present 
parliament)  j  or  from  arid  after  the  time  of  such  report  being  re- 
ceived, if  the  same  shall  be  in  the  next,  or  any  subsequent,  parlia- 
ment ',  and,  in  the  latter  case,  the  members  sitting  for  the  same 
^hall,  ipsofacio,  vacate  their  seats. 

.  **  A  snm  equal  to  the  principal  and  interest  which  shall  have  oo 
curred  thereupon  of  part  of  the  whole  sum  directed  to 

be  vested  as  aforesaid,  to  be  paid  and  distributed  to  such  person  or 
persons  as  shall  be  named  in  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  tobe 
applied  and  distributed  to  such  person  or  persons  as  shall  be  named 
in  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  to  be  applied  and  distributed 
in  such  proportions  as  shall  be  therein  recommended. 

"  Addition  to  be  made  of  members  in  the  proportion,  order, 
and  manner  directed,  to  the  following  counties. 

*'  On  the  extinction  of  any  borough,  the  addition  to  be  made  in 
the  order  fixed  in  the  schedule  annexed  to  the  coiuity  or  district 
therein  specified  j  and  the  name  of  such  place  as  it  becomes  entitled 
thereto,  to  be  certified  by  the  speaker  of  die  house  of  commons  to 
the  clerk  of  the  crown  during  the  continuance  of  the  present  par- 
liament, m  order  that  on  the  calling  of  the  next,  and  every  subse- 
quent, parliament,  a  writ  should  be  issued  to  such  county  or  dis- 
trict, instead  of  the  precept  to  the  borough,  on  tlie  extinction  of 
which  it  becomes  so  entitled;  or  if  during  the  next,  or  any  subse- 
quent, parliament,  then  the  speaker  to  issue  his  warrrxnt  to  the 
derk  of  the  crown  for  forthwith  making  out  a  writ  tW:  an  addi- 
tional xxiember  to  be  chosen  for  such  county  or  district,  in  the  man« 
ner  herein  directed. 

'^  Counties  to  be  subdivided,  where  necessary,  into  smaller  dis- 
tricts. 

"  C9P7  holders  of  forty  shillings  pex  annum  to  be  admitted  t# 
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yote  in  couitty^ectlohs.  Leaseliolders  wbere  a  ceitam  ieim  of 
the  lease  is  unexpired.  * 

^  Different  places  of  polling  to  be  appointed  in.  convenient  parti 
of  each  county  or  district. 

''After  the  number  of  boroughs,  before  specified,  has  been  ex- 
tinguished, and  their  rights  transferred  to  counties,  any  remaining 
boroughs  to  be  in  like  manner  disfhuidiised  on  petition,  in  tase  a 
sum  of  shall  have  been  set  apart  by  parliament  for  that; 

puq:)ose  \  and  in  case  there  shall  then  remain  any  town  unrepre- 
sented of  above  houses,  the  right  of  election  to  be 
traosferred  to  the  town  which  shall  appear  to  have  tlie  greatest 
number  of  houses,  according  to  the  return  from  the  tax-office. 

*'  If  the  majority  of  electors  in  any  borough  are  proved  guilty  - 
of  corrupt  practices  at  -any  elec^ion,  the  said  borough  to  be  di»* 
franchised,  and  the  right  of  electing  members  to  be  transferred 
to  such  county  or  counties  as  stand  next  in  order,  while  there  re* 
main  dny  to  which  the  addition  has  not  been  made. 

"  Q.  As  to  paying  taxes.  Right  of  election  in  new  boron^ai^ 
to  be  in  householders  assessed  a  certain  sum." 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1785,  the  minister  brought 
in  a  bill  of  reform  founded  on  this  basis,  the  result 
of  which  is  well  known ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable that  tliere  are  but  two  grand  projects  in 
the  whole  course  of  a  long  public  life  in  which  he 
failed :  the  one  is  a  reform  in  parliament,  and  the 
ether  an  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  ! 

Although  convinced  of  the  utility,  and  even  neces- 
sity, of  their  plan,  the  popular  agents  declined,  for 
some  years,  to  press  the  subject  on  parliament,  still 
fully  confiding  in  the  support  of  the  premier,  when- 
ever a  proper  and  reasonable  opportunity  migjit  oc- 
cur. Meanwhile  some  began  to  view  Mr.  Pitt  with 
distrust;  while  others  abandoned  the  temperate  plan 
which  had  been  proposed  by  him,  for  the  sinistrous 
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principle  of  universsil  suffrage,  advocated  by  (he 
duke  of  Richmond.  At  length  time  tore  off  the 
mask ;  and '  when  Mr.  WyVill  addressed  an  -expos-' 
tulatory  letter  to  the  minister,  in  the  beginning  of 
1T93,  he  was  not  even  honoured  with  an  answer. 

On  this  he  printed  an  address  to  that  gentleman^ 
in  which  he  intimated  his  design  of  preparing  for 
the  presa  a  collection  of  political  papers,  relative  to 
the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform;  which  has 
since  been  completed  in  six  volumes  octavo. 

After  adverting  to  the  outlines  of  the  bill  formerly 
submitted  tcr  him  by  Mr.  Pitt,  he  continues  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  The  resolutions  which  were  then  passed  by  the  popular  as^ 
•embliefl  on  the  very  defective  state  of  our  representation,  con- 
tained principles  on  which  a  moderate,  but  substantial,  refomia-* 
lion  might  have  been  effected ;  and  when  you  generously  under- 
took to  ofter  to  parliament  such  a  temperate  plan  aa  the  sense  ot 
the  people,  as  far  as  it  bad  been  previously  deelared,  seemed  to 
pouit'to,  it  had  been  very  happy  for  the  public,  and  not  less  so  for 
€ur  hereditary  rulers,  if  that  plan  had  not  been  rejected  by  the 
united  opposition  of  their  respective  partizans.  By  the  regulations 
alluded  to,  the  great  majority  of  those  persons  who  had  complain- 
ed to  parliament  of  gross  abuses  in  the  representation,  would  have 
been  «ompletely  gratified/  because  the  regulations  were,  in  fact, 
their  own  propositons  improved  by  various  modifications^  which 
your  superior  judgment  had  suggested. 

"Already  your  regulations,  if  then  adopted,  would  haveope* 
rated  nearly  to  the  full  extent  proposed  j  and  would  hiive  ampu-» 
tated,  in  the  easiest  manner,  at  the  option  of  the  persons  concern- 
ed, many  of  the  smallest,  most  venal,  or  most  dependant,  boroughs, 
su)d  transferred  in  an  atlequate  degree,  and  in  due  proportion,  tiieir 
surrendered  franchises  to  the  great  communities  of  the  kingdom,, 
the  metropolis,  tho  counties,  and  the  great  unrepresented  towiiK 
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"  This  was  a  mild^  a  moderate,  and  yet  an  effectual,  cystetn  df 
reformation ;  not  sufficiently  extensive,  perhaps,  in  the  proposed 
communication  of  the  right  o£  suffirage,  but  capabk  of  receiving 
that  extension  hereafter^  without  the  le^t  derangement  of  the 
system  thus  improved,  by  admitting  decent  householders  to  vole 
for  county  members ;  in  the  mean  time  securing  a  very  important 
improvement  in  the  representation  of  the  people ;  and  yet  not  ooly 
avoiding  the  hazard  of  a  revolution  at  that  moiQent,  but  prevent^* 
ing  almost  the  possibility  of  such  a  fearful  event  in  every  future 
period  of  time.** 

Here  follows^  at  one  view,  the  intended  state  of 
the  representation,  according  to  Mr.  Pitt's  plan^ 
together  Y^ith  an  extension  of  it  to  Scotland^  as  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Wyvill  in  1793. 

'*  Counties.  Number  of  county  Number  of  menb  er 

members  added.  to  each  county. 

Bedfordshire  * •...  1 3 

Berkshire  • «.    1 ««...'.......•.  3 

Buckinghamshire  ^  1 •••• 3 

Cambridgeshire • I.... •••••• 3 

Cheshire 1 3 

Cornwall 1 3 

Cumberbnd  1 • 3 

Derbyshire ••...••••.•..•..••  1. 3 

Devonshire 3 ••••• ••  5 

Dorsetshire 1... 3 

Durham 1 •• 3  /j 

Essex a » * 

Gloucestershire 2 4 

Hampshire.... 2. ••  4 

Herefordshire 1 ........:  3 

Heartfordahire 1 - 13 

Huntingdonshire 0 »•..... % 

Kent  * • 3 *• * 

j^ancashire .%....•■ 3 ...• ••••••  ^ 

1806-1807.  A  A 
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•  • 

^    (^QUiif  ie^».  Number  of  county  Number  of  members 

mcmbiers  added.  to  each  couutv. 

Loicestershire« 2 4 

Middlesex. 3 , 5 

Monmoutlishire 0...* 2  ^ 

'  .Northumberland 2 '  4- 

Nottmgliamshire « . .  1 a 

Northamptonshire 2 4 

Oxfordshire 1 3 

Rutlandshire 0 2 

^Sfavopshire , 2 4 

.6oxner8et$l]ire. 1,.  ^ 4 

Statfordshire  . . . . » 2. 4 

Suffolk 2 4 

Sussex  1 , 3 

Suriy 2 4 

Warwickshire   2 4 

Westmoreland    O. .  -- 2 

Wiltshire    «- 2 4 

Worcestershire 1 ....  ^ i. .   3 

West  Riding    4 
North  Riding  3  ^  g 
East  Riding      2 
Yorkshice  . . , 7 

Total    67  14/ 

Members  adcfed  to  the  metrc^is. 

Marybone,  Pancras/  &t:.     2 

• 

Westminster .O' 

Southwark '. .1 


Memheti  grAni£d,tofour  gnat  utu'epriesente^^towas. 
Birmingham  ...««%....  2 

Mancheiter    ;}  . 

Sheffield    ,' 2 

Leeds  r«. »,,,., 2 


•> 


^ 


t 
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Metnbers  to  be  chosen  by  popular  election  in  ten  cities  and  towns, 
at  present  deprived  of  that  right  by  their  respective  corporations. 

Bath   ', 2 

Buckln^atn 2 

Bury   2 

Tiverton 2 

Scarborough  • 2 

Portsmouth    2 

Salisbury   2 

Winchester    2 

JDartiDOuth 2 

Plymouth 2 

20 

BECAPiTUi^TtoN,  Members* 

Total  addition  to  England  for  counties    dj 

To  the  metropolis    • 5 

To  the  great  nnrepresented  towns < .     9 

Addition  by  popular  elections  in  ten  cities  and  towns^  at  '^ 
,  present  deprived  of  tliat  privilege  by  their  respective  v  20 
corporations 1 

Total  a^ition  to  the  popular  representation    100 

"  For  which  would  be  wanted  the  abolition  of  forty  rotten  bo- 
roughs,  &c.  to  avoid  increasing  the  number  of  the  house  of  com- 
BiOQs.  To  this  great  advantage  it  was  proposed  to  add  another  of 
BO  small  importance^  by  augmenting  t)ie  constituent  body^  nearly 
witli  the  addidon  of  one  hundred.thousand  voters  3  to  be  effected 
Vy  iq^parting  the  right  of  voting  to  copyholders^  to  certain  unre* 
presented  freeholders,  and  also  to  decent  householders  in  tlie  me- 
tropolis, in  four  great  unrepresented  towns,  and  in  ten  citfes  and 
towns  in  which  the  right  of  election  was  intended  to  be  thrown 
opea.  If  this  plan  had  been  accepted  by  parliament,  meanA  had 
been  thought  of  for  gradually  weeding  out  all  the  little  boroughs 
not  containing  four  hundred  houses.*' 

In  the  additional  propositions  suggested  bj  Mr. 
Wjrvill,  in   1793>.  that  gentleman  proposes  to  ex^ 
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tend  the  above  plan  to  the  people  of  Scotland,  lo 
such  St  ttiaiiner  as  to  remove  that  jdegrading  excep- 
tion by  virhich  six  of  the  counties  of  North  Britain 
are  reduced  to  alternate  representation ;  and  to 
place  Edinburgh^  and  other  principal  cities^  in  re- 
spect to  their  representative  importance^  on  an  equa* 
lity  with  the  great  tc^ns  of  England.  He  aUo  pro- 
poses the  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  all 
decent  householden  throughout  Great  Britain,  By 
these  regulations  the  following  counties  of  Scotland 
would  receive  an  addition  of  three  members ;  so 
that  each  of  those  counties  would  be  constantly  re- 
presented by  one  member ': 


*'  Counties.  .  .  County  memben.      Addition. 

Caithnessshire 

Cromartyshire 

Kiiirossshire 

Butesshire 

Clackmannanshire  .... 

Nairnshire 

Other  counties 27         J 


Numbf^r  of  county 
members  in  ScotlaiuL 


3:s 


t( 


The  following  cities  and  towns  of  Scotland  would  receive  an 

additionof  seven  members. 


Members  added  to      Total  addition.    Total  numb,  of  mexnb. 

for  cit.  &  tow.  in  $c9t. 


'Cities  and 
.  towns.  cities  &  towns. 

Edinburgh » *  1     ^ 

Glasgow    ........  2 

Aberdeen 2 

Dundee 1 

Paisley    1 

Present  number  of 

members  for 

ties  and  towns 

Total  representation  ^f  Scotland  55 
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Tbe  ekcUonSy  which  at  present  are  confined  to  a  few  mem« 
htst%  of  a  corporation,  in  each  of  the  follo^nng  towns  .of  England^ 
by  these  regulations,  would  become  popular  elections^  nz. 
MarlboA>ugh  >^ 

Launceston    /  Addition  of  oonstitntional  membere  by  po-     1 
PooJe  ^     pular  elections  in  four  towns  in  England     i 

Thetfbrd        J 

^'  By  these  regulations,  also,  tlie  body  of  constituents  in  Eng^ 
iand,  on  any  reasonable  definition  of  the  persons  meant  by  *  de- 
cent householders,^  would  receive  an  addition  probably  not  short 
of  one  hundred  and  iifty  thousand  voters,  llie  same  regulations 
adding  to  the  present  electors  in  Scotland,  freeholders  and  copy- 
bcdders  of  forty  shillings  value,  and  decent  householders,  would 
pfobably  increase  the  constituent  body  there  by  an  augmentation 
of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  voters.  The  total  augmentation 
of  -voters  by  these  iiegulations  througiiout  Great  Britain,  wo^ld  be 
pearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  add'Uiotiai  voters, 

"  J«IKT  RBCANTVLATION. 

'*  By  Mr.  Pltfsplan,  enlarged  in  the  noaaner  here  stated : 

C.  iiiwnb* 
The  representation  of  the  counties  of  England  would  be 

increased  to 147 

Tliat  of  Wales  would  remain 1^ 

That  of  Scotland  would  be  increased  to  . .  •  • 33 

Total  ipounty  representation  of  Great  Bntain  would  be        192 

Mcmb.  for  cit.  and 
towns  of  EtiglaQcl. 

The  representation  of  the  cities  and  to\msof  Eng- 
land would  be  diminished  by  the  abolition  of  forty 
of  the  most  obnoxious  boroughs  by  voluntar)'  sur- 
jrender ;  but  that  of  the  towns  in  Wales  would  re- 
main the  same  $  and  the  right  of  being  represent- 
-ed  by  eight  members  would  be  granted  to  four  un- 
.jrepresented  towns:  and  the  right  of  being  repre- 
.aented  by  five  members  would  be  granted  to  cer- 
tain districts  of  the  metropolis  of  England  3  the 
x«presentation  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  England 

and  Wales  would  therefore  be 354 

> 
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Memb.  for  eit.  and 
towns  of  EngUiul* 
I  That  of  the  cities  tod  towns  of  Scotland  would  be 

increased  to  22 

!  The  total  representation  of  th^  cities  and  towns 

would  be    • 376 

Mem.  for  Gr.  Br 
*'  The  total  representation  of  the  counties,  cities, 

*           and  towns  of  Great  Britain,  by  adding  ten  mem- 
bers to  Scotland,  would  be    568 

*'  Or  if  diminishing  the  relative  proportion  of  the  English  it* 
presentation  to  that  of  Scotland  should  be  thought  less  objectioD- 
able  th^n  adding  to  the  present  number  of  the  house  of  commoosi 
the  inconvenience  might  be  avoided  by  the  farther  abolition  of 
five  obnoxious  boroughs,  by  voluntary  surrender,  to  be  obtained 
by  purchase,  as  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt.'* 

'  To  secure  the  execution  of  this  enlarged  plan,  it 
is  proposed,  that  tjiie  regulation  for  granting  teti 
members  to  the  districts  of  Marybone  and  Pancras, 
Birmingham^  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Leeds; 
and  also  three  io  the  six  counties  of  Scotland  Avhich 
are  undifer  alternate  representation ;  add  seven  to 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  and  Pais* 
lejj  should  take  place  at  the  next  general  election ; 
and  that  a  list  of  all  the  counties  of  England,  reck- 
oning each  of  the  ridings  of  Yorkshire  as  a  county, 
should  be  formed  by  lot ;  and  when  any  borough 
shall  have  surrendered  its  franchise,  the  share  of  re** 
presentation  so  surrendered  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  county  or  riding,  the  name  of  which  may  stand 
first  upon  the  list.  The  city  of  Westminster,  and 
the  borough  of  Southwark,  might  either  be  classed 
in  this  hst,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  counties,  or 
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be  placed  at  the  end  of  it  It  is  further  stiggcsted, 
that  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  ought 
to  be  added  to  the  sum  of  one  million  oirigin^lly  pro- 
posed^ and  the  whole  set  apart  for  the  purchase  of 
^*  obnoxiom  boroughs/'  'After  the  expeadrtiir^  of 
this  sum,  in  procuring  the  surrender  of  the  first  for- 
ty, then  another  sum,  not  exceeding  one  hti'ndred* 
thousand  pounds,  would  be  sufficient  gradually  tqi 

tveed  »ut  the  remainder. 

In  1792  Mr.  WyvtU  pubhshftd  a  pamphlet,  ett^ 
titled  *'  A  Defence  of  Dr.  Price  and  the  Refornlers 
of  England ;"  in  which,  while  he  differs  with  that 
learned  divine  in  the  true  spii'it  of  christian  meek- 
ness^* relative  to  eccl/esiastical  astablishments^  jbe  at 
the  same  time  contends  for  the  repeal'  of  the  test 
and  corporation  acts.  He  also  seizes  that  occasion 
to  vindicate  all  those  who  contended  for  a  temper 
rate  reform. 

We  shalLbere  transcribe  the  characters  of  three 
celebrated  men  of  that  day,  as  describied  by  the  au- 
thor : 

''  Dr.  Price, .  though  perfectly  disinterested,  was  not  an  entiiu-^ 
siastic  politician  ^  though  active  and  public -spirited,  he  was  cool 
and  rational  5  though  strongly  attached  to  liberty,  he  was  prudent 
and  cautious  to  avoid  unnecessary  danger,  not  to  liimself,  but  to 
the  public.  When  he  considered  the  state  of  England,  he  beheld 
an  excellent  constitution  disgraced  by  corruptions  of  every  sort  j 
but  he  saw,  too,  that  something  more  was  left  to  the  people  than 
the  bare  right  to  petition  the  legislature ;  that  the  mass  of  the . 
community  was  yet  untainted  by  corruption,  and  zealous  for  li- 
berty ;  that  in  many  districts  the  just  power  of  the  constituent 
body  to  controul  their  representatiws,  was  still  preserved  entire : 
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while  some  of  tlie  peers>  and  many  even  of  those  menlbers  of  Ihe 
house  of  commons,  whose  title  to  sit  in  that  assembly  h  uncoosti* 
tutional,  displayed  a  generous  zeal  to  destroy  abuse  and  usurpa- 
tion, and  restore  to  the  people  their  ancient  constitutional  right. 

*'  In  these  circumstances  he  saw,  with  other  fHends  to  refor- 
inauon,  no  reason  to  despair  that  a  rtetoration  of  our  ancient  right 
of  a  full  and  fair  representation,  with  triennial,  or  even  annua], 
elections,  might  be  gradually  recovered  for  the  nation  by  legal  and 
pacific  means.   As  on  the  one  hand,  therefore,  he  scorned  meanly 
to  cheat  his  countr}'men  by  adulating  their  prejudices,  concealing 
the  feults  and  abuses  of  the  constitution,  and  endeavouring  to  lull 
them  into  a  £dse  security  tliat  would  have  been  £ital  to  their  free- 
dom }  so,  on  the  other  band,  perceiving  that  no  necessity  for  great 
hazards  existed  5  that  the  alternative  offered  to  us  was,  not  what 
was  presented  to  the  French   and  American  nations,  whether 
slavery  or  a  new  constitution  was  to  be  chosen;  but  whedier  a 
civil  war,  for  the  chance  of  a  republic,  was  to  be  preferred  to  the 
gradual  melioration  of  our  mixed  form  of  government  by  peace- 
ful means ;  he  ^  isely  preferred  safe  and  progressive  improyemigit 
to  the  doubtful  event  of  great,  but  hazardous,  revolution. 

''  Thomas  Paine  is  unlearned,  but  nature  has  given  him  a 
Btrong,  but  coarse,  understanding,  with  much  originality  of 
thought,  and  eneigy  of  expression.  He  is  fitted  by  nature  to  be 
a  democratic  leader  3  and  early  prejudice,  habit,  and  a  variety  of 
accidental  circumstances,  confirmed  the  original  tendency  of  hi) 
mind. 

"  £dmund  Burke  has  had  the  advantage  of  a  learned  educa* 
iion  :  his  genius  is  showy,  but  not  solid  -,  copious,  but  not  coTm 
rect.  His  judgment  is  inferior  to  that  of  many  of  his  contempo- 
raries ;  but  he  unites  industry  with  wit,  humour^  and  a  brilliant^ 
though  disordered,  imagination  :  his  elocution  is  rapid,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  sportive  or  impetuous  style  of  oratory  in  -which  hq 
excels ;  but  he  is  seldom  argumentative,  and  more  seldom  con- 
vincing. Had  literature  been  his  professional  pursuit,  he  might 
have  shone  through  many  a  volume,  a  splendid  and  superficial 
rhetorician,  decked  in  the  ornaments  of  a  glittering  eloqueoc^^ 
and  proud  of  his  tinsel. 
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*'  Por  phUpsophic^  research  his  faculties  are  less  fit ;  and  In 
the  more  abstruse  sciences  he  probably  never  could  have  disco* 
"vered  one  important  truth :  but,  like  Fontenelle,  he  might  have 
explained  what  others  had  invented ;  and  miglit  liave  enibelliahcd 
the  system  of  Newton  witli  *^\t,  pathos,  and  all  the  tinkling  trax>* 
pings  of  his  metapiMrical  style.    But  he  was  doomed  to  be  a  poG« 
ticlan  j  and  the  pride  of  genius  and  learning  £tted  him  to  be  aa 
aristocrat.     Enfly  connection  with  an  honoured  nobleman  cop- 
firmed  this  natural  and  acquired  tendency :  he  was  at  first  his  de- 
pendant 5  then  freed  from  that  servitude  by  liis  noble  patron's 
Oiauifioence ;  at  his  death  he  became  the  counsellor  and  confides*- 
tial  guid^  of  an  al4rmed  aristocracy.    At  the  period  alluded  ta^ 
the  popular  societies  for  reform  had  received  a  rapid  increase  j  the 
grateful  zealots  of  aristocracy  trembled  wiih  rage  and  fear  at  the 
approaching  ruin  of  their  usurpations.     But  one  great  effort  to 
save  them  must  be  made  j  and,  fortunately  for  his  purpose,  the 
excesses  of  the  Frcndi  revolution  held  out  a  consoling  hope  Xkek, 
the  system  of  abuses  might  be  prolonged,  perhaps  perpetuated,'** 

Mr.  Wyvill^  although  best  known  in  a  politic 
|)oiut  of  view^  has  not  been  inattentive  to  faU  own 
immediate  profession.  He  is  the  author  of  a  pam* 
phlet,  entitled  ''  Thoughts  on  the  Articles  of  our 
Religion ;"  and  bos  published  ^'  A  Visitation  Ser- 
mon^ preached  at  Kelvedon^  in  1772/'  He  ako, 
in  1785^  made  a  most  judicious  proposition  for  the 
improvement  of  certain  i»u0is  vested  in  the  governors 
of  queen  Anne's  bounty,  the  total  accumulation  of 
vi^hich^  appropriated  and  unappropriated,  at  that 
period,  was  estimated  at  iive  hundred  thousand 
pounds* 

Had  this  been  Uien  laid  out,  according  to  his 
plan,  in  the  three  per  cents,  it  would  have  afforded 
jin  immediate  incroasc  of  Gfteen  pounds  a  year>  to 
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at  least  one  thousand  of  the  most  indigent  clergy  of 
the  established  church.  It  was  his  wish  that  all  the 
benefices  in  rEngland  and  Wales^  under  fifty  pounds^ 
fhould  be  augmented  out  of  the  interest ;  i^nd  that 
the  payment  of  first-ffuits  and  tenths  should  be 
eantinued  only  so  long  as  there  were  any  benefices 
URder  fifty  pounds  per  annum.  He  was  also  anad^ 
Yocate  for  a  corn.-render  instead  of  tylhes. 

Mr.  Wyvill  has  been  twice  married.  His  first 
wife  died  in  London^  whither  he  had  brought  her 
fee  advice;  and  by  his  second  he  has  two  sons^ 
whom  he  himself  accompanied  from  the  North,  in 
4he  course  of  last  winter,  and  soon  after  placed  at 
]£tonw  _ 

SIR  JOHN  THOMAS  DUCKWORTH, 

VICE-ADMIRAfc  OF  THj:  WHITE,  AND  K.  B. 

>VE  have  scarcely  ever  presented  the  public  wit^ 
the  memoirs  of  a  sca^officer,  without  introducing 
an  eulogium  on  the  navy  of  Great  Britain,  at  once 
the  bulwark  and  the  ornament  of  our  country.  It 
is  to  this/indeed,  that  we  are  indebted  for  that  proud 
pre-eminence,  which  enables  our  little  island  to  pre-r 
serve  its  independance  during  the  wreck  of  Europe  ; 
and,  like  Mount  Atlas,  remain  erect  amidst  the  war 
of  elements : 

f*  Though  storms  and  tempests  thunder  on  its  brow,. 
And  Ocean  breaks  his  billows  at  its  feet. 
It  stands  unmoved,  and  glories  in  its  height." 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  is  a  native  of  Devon- 
shire.   Thkt  maritime  county,  partly  on  account  of 
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its  cxf ensive  line  of  sea-coast,  and  partly  from  it» 
noble  harbour  at  Plymouth,  and  the  adjoining 
dock-yar'!s,  which  exhibit  a  constant  succession  of 
men  of  war^  has  become  a  nursery  of  naval  officers, ' 
His  family,  too,  is  of  that  class  of  society  ^vhos« 
«ons  arc  often  bned  in  the  service,  and  have  been  ge- 
nerally found  to  make  good  sea-officers;  and  to 
which  indeed  we  are  indebted  for  a  Hood,  a  Brid-^ 
port,  and  a  Nelson.  His  father  was  a  respectable 
clergyman,  but  his  iiting  was  riot  very  productive; 
he,  however,  continued  to  live  in  a  very  reputable 
manner ;  and,  by  me^ns  of  a  strict  economy,  way 
^irtibled  to  educate  his  son,  and  lit  him  for  sea. 

We  are  unacquainted  with  the  name  of  the  cap* 
tain  under  whom  sir  John  Duckworth  first  sailed : 
he  served  in  the  Diamond,  theu  commanded  by 
captain  Fielding,  at  a  very  early  period;  he  a^ 
lerwards  went  on  board  the  Princess  Royal,  of 
ninety-eight  guns,  as  a  lieutenant,  March  15^  1779^ 
She  was  Jhen  tte  flag^ship  of  vice-admiral  Byron ; 
and  he  was  present  during  the  action  with  count 
D'Estaing,  off  the  Grenades.*     On  this  occasion  a 


*  On  this  occasion  the  enemy  consisted  of  twenty-six  sail  of  the 
line,  nine  frigates,  and  three  cutters.  The  engagement  lasted 
from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  eight  at  night.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  tlie  British  fleet : 


LINE  OF  BATTLE  OFF  GRENADA. 


Ships,  Guns.  Commanders. 

_.  ^      ,     ^  rHon.  admiral  Byron, 

I.  Prmcess  K^yal,  of  O^Captaiu  Blair. 


« 
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piece  of  a  black*  man's  skull  was  actually  forced  bj 
a  cannon-ball  against  the  breast  of  the  young  lieu* 
tenant^  while  all  his  clothes  were  literally  jcovered 
with  the  brains.  A  few  months  after  this  f  he  was 
made  master  and  commander^  in  consequence  of  his 
appointment  to  the  Rover.  While  in  that  station 
he  was  accustomed  to  cruize  off  Martinique^  and 
look  into  Fort  Royal  harbour  every  day ;  but  he  re** 


1^ 


Ships. 
2.  Albion 

3»  Prince  of  Wales 

4.  Medway 

9.  SufToU; 

^^  Conqueror 


Guns.  Commanders* 

74    Captain  George  Boyer, 
^ ,  f  Admiral  Barrington. 


\^ 


60 


'aptain  Hill. 

— Wm.  Affleck. 


.  f  Admiral  Rowley. 
cCapUin  T.  C.  Christian, 
f  Admiral  Parker. 


7.  Magnificent  •         74 

9.  Boyne         -         -         74 
9*  Sultan        -         «         74 

10.  Grafton  (rauth  damaged)  74 

1 1 .  Lyon  (lost  all  her  masts)  64 


12.  Cornwall 
12.  Fame 
J4.  Vigilant 
15.  Trident 
1(5.  Royal  Oak 

17.  Elizabetli 

18.  Yarmouth 

19.  Stirling  Cattle 

20.  Monmouth 

21.  Nonsuch 


74 
74 
64 
64 

74 
74 
64 

64 

64^ 

64 


Captain  Harmmood. 

■  Elphinston. 
'    ■    Sawyer. 

■  Gardner. 
— —  Collingwood« 
'   '  Comwallis. 
T.  Edwards. 

'  Beuchart. 
D.  Dent. 

■  .         MoUoy. 

■  Fitzherbert, 
-— —  Maitland. 
Bateman. 

"'■  ■         Carekett. 
Fanshaw. 

■  ■'  -  Christie- 


*  The  negro  was  called  Peter  Allen, 
t  August  28,  1 771;. 
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tufned  to  the  Princess  Royal,  in  1780,  as  post-cap- 
tain ;  and  having  conducted  that  ship  to  Jamaica^ 
he  remained  there  until  the  month  of  February, 
1781,  when  he  brought  home  the  Graflon,  of  sc- 
ve»ty-four  guns,  with  a  convoy. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  relate  an  anecdote  of 
Capt.  D.  at  this  period^  which  reflects  the  highest 
honour  on  his  humanity.  The  passage  to  England 
M^as  long  and  tempestuous,  the  ship  was  sickly,  and 
there  happened  to  be  many  invalids  on  board,  Ia 
this  situation  he  was  accustomed  to  send  his  fresh 
toeat  and  wine  to  the  sick^  and  to  live  chiefly  on  - 
such  salted  provisions  as  are  usually  served  out  to 
the  men.  If  any  thing  else  was  brpugbt  into  the 
cabin,  he  would  not  taste  it  until  those  on  the  doc- 
tor's list  had  been  first  served. 

After  a  peace,  which  was  considered  as  rather 
long  by  all  those  officers  who  panted  for ,  employ- 
ment, hostilities  once  more  took  place  with  France;* 
and  the  first  revolutionary  war  called  forth  such  of 
oar  commanders  as  were  noted  for  their  courage 
and  good  conduct.  On  this  occasion  captain  Duck- 
worth found  immediate  employment;  for  he  was 
nominated  first  to  the  Orion  of  seventy-four  guns, 
and  then  to  the  Queen,  which  formed  part  of  the 
Channel  fleet,  under  lord  Howe. 

During  the  summer  of  1793  that  veteran  com- 
mander was  unable  to  achieve  any  thing  worthy  of 
his  reputation,  as  the  enemy  either  confined  them- 


.  -»x- 


*  In  1793. 
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j»Lvts  to  their  own  ports>  or  kept  out  of  the  way  of 
danger.  But  the  naval  campaign  of  1794  proved 
more  fortunate.  Having  left  St.  Helen's  on  the  2d 
of  Mav^  the  commander  in  chief  isgued  the  following 
order  of  battle. 


17.  Queen  Charlotte 

18.  Bronswick        * 

19.  Valiant 

20.  Queen 

21.  Orion 

22.  Ganges 
28.  Bamilifrs 


Ships, 

Guns.            Commanden. 

I..  Caesar 

74    Captain  MoUoy. 

2.  Bellero^ion 

f  Rear-admiral  Paisley. 
1  Captain  William  Hope. 

1  3".  Leviathan 

74       ■■-      lord  Hugh  Seymour. 

4.  Rusael 

-       74  — Payne.       " 

5.  Marlborougli 

-      74 hon.  G.  BerWey. 

6.  Royal  Sovereign. 

C  Admiral  Graves. 
1  Captain  Nichols. 

J*.  Audacious 

.     74    Parker, 

i.  Defence 

.    y4     ■            Gambler. 

g.  Impregnable 

r  Rear-admiral  CaldwelL 
^    1  Captain  Westcolt. 

10.  Tremendous 

74    Pigott. 

11     Culloden 

12.  Invincible 

74    Hon.  captain  T.  Pakenham. 

VS.  Barfleur 

r  Rear-admiral  Bowj^er. 
^    ICaptain  CoUingwood. 

H»  Arrogant 

-       74    Hawkins  Whitakcr. 

1^.  Theseus 

74    -Calder. 

16.  Gibraltar 

74     ■■■    ■        Mackenzie* 

^Admiral  earl  Howe. 
100  J  Captain  sir  R.  Curtis,  knight. 

/  ■  sir  A.  Douglas,  ka*ght 

7<4  J.  Harvey. 

74 ^  Pringle. 

74    Duckworth. 

f  Rear-admiral  Gardner. 
Captain  Hutt. 
74  .  »  Tniscott. 

74    —    ..I  ■  H,  Harvey.. 


98^ 
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Ships.  .  Guns^  Commanders, 

24.  Bellona         -         -        74     Captain  Wilson. 

25.  Alfred        -  -       74    Bazely. 

^    _      ,  _  C  Admirai  sir  A.  Hood,  K.  S. 

36.  Royal  George        -       «Oo[^^^j^  ^^^^^        , 

27.  Montagu        -        -       7-*    J.Montagu. 

28.  Majestic        -        -        74    — — —  Cotton. 

29.  Glory  -         -        90  ■     Elphinstone, 

^    f  Rear-admiral  Montagu, 
I  Captain  Halshed. 

31,  Alexander        -        -     74    — — Bligh. 

32.  Thunderer        -.        -    74    Bertie, 

On  reaching  the  Lizard,  rear-adn^iral  Montagu, 
in  the  Hector^  of  seventy-four^  was  detached  with  a 
few  ships  to  protect  the  India  convoy  ;  and  the 
Brest  squadron  being  now  at  sea>  the  xival  fleets 
descried  each  other  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  marning 
of  May  28,  1794L  During  the  first  day's  action 
nothing  very  flattering  occurred;  and  on  the  se- 
condj  it  must  fairly  be  owned^  that  it  was  a  '"i  drawn 
battle."  But  rear-admiral  Neuilly,  having  jjoined 
vice-admiral  Villaret  Joyeuse^  with  a  reinforcement 
of  three  sail  of  the  line^  and  thus  enabled  the  latter 
to  send  liome  his  crippled  ships^  a  third,  and  deci- 
sive, action  was  fought  on  the  1st  of  June ;  on 
which  occasion  the  French  had  twenty-six>  afid  the 
English  twenty-five^  sail  of  the  line. 

It  would  be  needless  in  this  place  to  recite  the 
miimtis;  of  a  memorable  battle,  the  particulars  of 
which  are  known  to  every  one.  It  will  be  sufficient 
for  our  purpose  merely  to  observe,  that  the  Queen, 
which  happened  to  be  the  third  ship  on  the  larboard 
division,  distinguished  harself  greatly  on  this  day; 
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tot  sfie  bore  up  astern  of  the  Valiant^  and  €(V 
Y6rcd  her  from  two  of  the  enemy's  line,  thai  were 
both  raking  her  at  the  same  time.  On  this  occasion 
she  lost  her  maintopmast,  and  suffered  considerably ; 
but  her  commander^  captain  Dackworth,  was  amply 
lewarded  by  the  credit  he  acquired^  having  been 
specially  named  in  the  official  dispatch  :  '^  To  dis- 
charge this  part  of  my  public  duly/'  says  lord 
Uowcj  in  his  supplementary  letter  to  a  former  ac- 
count given  by  him  of  the  action^  ^^  reports  were 
called  for,  from  flag-oflScers  of  the  fleet,  for  supply- 
ing the  defects  of  my  observance^  under  the  limited 
circumstances  above  mentioned. 

"  Those  officers,  therefore,  who  have  such  particular  claim  ta 
my  attention  are,  the  admirals  Graves,  and  sir  Alexander  Hood ; 
the  r^ar-admiraJs  Bow/er,  Gardner,  and  Paisley :  captains  lord 
Hugh  Seymour,  P^kenham,  Berkeley,  Gambier,  J.  Harvey,  Payne, 
Parker,  Henry  Harvey,  Pringle,  Duckworth,  and  Elphinstone. 

•*  Special  notice  Ts  also  due  of  tlie  captains  Nicholl&  of  the  So- 
irereigh,  and  Hope  of  the  Bellerophon,  who  became  charged  with, 
and  well  conducted  those  ships,  when  the  wounded  flag-ofiicers, 
under  whom  they  respectively  served  therein,  were  no  longer  able 
to  remain  at  their  posts ;  and  the  lleutenanta  Moncton  of  the  Marl- 
borough, and  Dondly  of  the  Montagu,  in  similar  situations. 
These  selections,  however,  should  not  be  construed  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  other  commanders,  who  may  have  been  equally  de- 
serving the  approbation  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admi- 
ralty, although  I  am  not  enabled  to  make  a  particular  statement  of 
their  merits.** 

He  was  one  of  the  eighteen  who  were  reported 
by  the  commander  in  chief  (o  ba;ve  signalised  them- 
selves  during  this  celebrated  action  with  the  French 
fleet,  und'who  were  in  consequence,  decorated  >Yith 
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|roId  cbajns  and  medals;  tfafose  af  the.  admirals  to 
be  suspended  by  a  blue  and  white  ribnad'  round  the 
neck,  while  the  captains  were  to  wear  them  in  the 
.third  and  fourth  buttoii-hole  on  the  lefi  side^ 

On  the  3d  of  September^  1794^  Capi  D.  again 
sailed  from  St.  Helen,'^,  unddr  the  command  of  earl 
tiowe,  and  continued  to  cruize  off  Brest,  during  the 
whole  winter^  without  being  able  to  induce  tl^ 
enemy^  now  ruined  slnd  discomfited^  to  leave  their 
ports.  After  returning  at  intervals  they  once  more 
^proceeded  to  sea^  in  February,  1795;  and.  having 
escorted  the  East  and  West  India  convoys^  cruized 
for  d  considerable  tiiixie  iii  the  Bay; 

In  1798  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  being  then 
.in  &e  Mediterranean,  on  board  the  Leviathan  of 
seventy-four  guns,  obtained  a  separate  command 
from  the  present  lord  St.  Vincent,  with  whom  he 
had  always  lived  on  t^i^ms  of  great  intimacy  and 
friendship.  As  it  was  deemed  an  object  of  consi- 
derable importance  to  wrest  the  island  of  Minorca 
from  the  enemy^  he  procured  the  command  of  a 
small  squadron  for  that  purpose^  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  year.  Having  accordingly  conveyed  a 
body  of  land  forces,  under  the  orders  of  the  late 
general  Stuart,  brother  to  the  marquis  of  Bute,  a 
landing  was  effected  in  the  bay  of  Addaya,  by  a 
division  of  eight  hundred  men ;  on  which  the  Spa- 
niards^ who  had  previously  evacuated  a  smiJl  bat 
tery  at  the  entrance,  and  spiked  the.  guns,  abandon- 
ed,  and  blew  up,  the  works  at  Fornelles.  Nearly  at 
the  same  time^  however,  about  two  thousand  of 
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their  troops  approached  in  different  directiotif,  mi 
threatened  to  surround  the  English  detachment; 
but  they  were  repulsed  with  some  loss  on  the  left^ 
while  the  guns  of  the  Argo^  which  was  most  judi« 
triously  stationed^  checked  a  similar  attempt  on  the 
right  flank.  This  opportunity  was  immediately 
seized  upon  for  the  debarcation  of  the  remainder  of 
Ihte  land-forces^  from  the  transports  on  boaard  of 
which  they  had  been  placed ;  and  the  town  of  Ma- 
bon  having  been  summoned^  Port  Charles  seized, 
the  lieutenant-goTernor  made  prisoner^  and  the  boom 
Ifrhich  obstructed  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  re- 
moved>  .the  Cormorant  and  Aurora  frigates  imme* 
diately  entered. 

The  general  having  notr  learned  that  the  Spa- 
niards were  forming  an  entrenched  camp  at  Cinda- 
della^  determined  to  attack  them  there ;  and  being 
supplied  with  a  body  of  seamen  and  marines  from 
commodore  Duckworth's  squadron,  he  advanced*  in 
two  columns,  and  forced  the  enemy  to  witiidraw 
within  the  walls. 

Such,  however,  was  the  deficiency  of  heavy 
artillery,  and  of  every  other  article  necessary  for 
carryin'g  on  a  regular  siege,  that  it  could  not  havt 
been  taken>  had  a  serious  and  resolute  resistance 
been  determined  upon.  But  two  batteries  of 
three  twelve-pounders^  and  three  five  and  a  half- 
inch  howitzers,  were  erected  in  the  course  of  the 
following  night;  and  although  such  light  metal 
was  not  calculated  for  the  capture  of  the  place, 
only  two  eighteen-pounders  were  fired  by  the  be- 


%ieged :  spon  after  this  the  goyeraor  eoiered  iato  a 
fci^itulatioii  vfith  the  commanders  in  chief  by  sea 
and  land^  ia  consequence  of  \^hich  Minorca  sub- 
mitted to  Ih^  British  arms; 

On  the  14th  of  February,  l799i  the  sybject  of 
this  memoir  receivied  his  dag ;  and  in  ISOO  ^  je^ 
^red  to  the  Leeward  islands^  where  he  arriyed  ia 
the  month  of  July^  and  commanded  for  some  timo 
as  successor  tp  lord  Hugh  Seymour.  When  a  new 
coikfederaoy  took  place  in  the  North  of  ^urope^ 
Im^r  pteijmce  of  asaarting  the  freedom  of  the  seas^ 
fear^mirai  Duckworth  was  ordered  to  seize  on 
the  Swedish  &nd  D&nish  islands.  A  body  of  land- 
forces  haying  been  collected  under  the  orders  of 
lieutetftot-general  Trigge^  was  embarked  during 
the  spriag  of  ISQl ;  ^nd  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas> 
fit.  JFohn>  fit  Martin,  St.  BartholomeWi  and  St^ 
Croix>  bsL  the  West  Indies,  surrendered  without 
much  resistlmce^f    They  were  afterwards  restored. 


^^atmmmmmm^^mAd!,!  iHH  m  ;      i^.  ■!      if 


*  ^nfWQfAf  to  hU  sailing  to  aasume  the  comixiand^  be  bad  the 
g^ood  {ortone  tp  ftU  in  with  a  Spanish  convo}r>  under  the  pro^ 
ieotiGQ  of  two  &igat«8|  which  he  captured>  together  with  eleven 
psO  of  mert;hantmepu  Hi^  share  of  the  prue-money  was  ver/ 
lKSi8idei|d^e» 

t  "Admirally-office,  May  11, 1806. 
r'  O^l^lai^  £kiDs>  late  nf  his  tn^^ty's  ship  Amphitrite,  arrived  last 
sight  with  di^tcbes  from  rear-admiral  Duckworth,  command- 
eer in  chief  of  Us  majesty's  ships  atid  vessels  at  Barbadoes  and 
the  l^ett^d  i$Iand3»  to  Evap  Nepean,  esq.  secretary  of  the  ad- 
.    ts^xfitjj  of  which  the  following  are  copies : 
* .      «« Sim,  (.eviatban,  at  Ses^  March  If,  1601. 

^  Having  consoltAd  with  lieutenant-general  Trigge,  on  the  sab« 


.  ^ 
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on  the  dissolution  of  the  armed  neutrality ;  and  the 
CUptofsj  vre  believe^  obtained  but  little  advantage  on 


ject  of  the  orders  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  tlie  admiralty,  we 
-  determined  not  to  "w^it  for  the  expected  reinforcements,  but  col- 
lected the  troops  tliat  the  genertil  tliought  might  be  employed  with 
dispatch  ;  and  wt  sailed  on  the  l6tli  with  about  iiiteen  hundred 
troops,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  various  islands  specified  in 
our  orders,  the  general  and  myself  considering  it  most  judicious  to 
commence  with  the  weathermost  one,  St.  Bartliolomew,  thougfi 
by  calms  and  rery  variablcf  winds  we  were  prevented  from  getting 
to  Grntld  Saline  Bay  (our  intended  place  of  landing)  till  the  mon> 
hig  of  the  20th  ;  when,  baring  prepared  every  thing  tor  that  pur* 
posei  and  placed  the  Andromeda,  L* Unite,  and  Drake  brigj  to 
coaler  it,  the  general  and  myself  deemed  it  expedient  to  prevent 
delay,  by  sending  brigadier-general  Fuller,  and  captain  King,  of 
the  Leviathan,  with  a  summons,  which,  after  some  little  hesita- 
tion, was  accepted,  and  the  capitulation  I  tittiisniit  entei^  into- 

*'  I  then  d«tached  the  Andromeda  vnth  the  Alexandria  tender 

to  assist  in  watching  St.  Thomas's^  when  evet}'  exertion  was  useii 

to  land  a  garrison,  and  form  such  temporary  arrangements  as  the 

'  urgency  of  the  service  would  admit  j  all  of  which  were  effected 

by  tlie  morning  of  the  22d. 

'*  We  found  herd  two  Swedish  ships  nearly  laden  with  produce 
of  this  countr)',  a  Danish  ship  in  ballast,  besides  a  variety  of  smdll 
craft,  Swedish,  and  three  small  French  vessels  :  and  1  left  captain 
niomas  Harvey,  in  L' Unite,  to  eo-operj(te  \<^ith  the  commandant 
of  tliat  island ;  and  at  ten  o'clock  A.  RI.  was  in  the  act  of  weigh- 
ii^g»  when  ten  sail  were  seen  from  tlie  mast-head ;  I  therefore  or- 
dered the  Drake  brig  and  L'Eclair  schooner  to  reconnoitre,  keeping 
thit  wind  myself,  concluding  they  were  our  troops  from  Englsmd, 
which  the  gcu^eral  and  myself  had  sent  ordefs  to  Barbadoes  to  fol- 
low  us  aflet  landing  their  sick,  with  women,  and  children  :  thi^ 
from  light  airs,  was  not  ascertained  till  ten  o'clock  at  night,  wbeo 
they  proved  as  conjectured  3  and  tlie  Proselyte  joined  la  the  aftfir^ 
xloun  of  the  24th. 


this  occasion.  'JThe  admiral,  however,  was  remune- 
raled  iu  another  manner,  having  been  invested  with 
the  insigriia  of  the  order  of  the  bath, 


'' Upon  tliis  accumulation  of  force,  the.  general  and  myself, 
after  some  deltberation,  judged  it  would  be  highly  injurious  to  his 
majesty's  service,  and  render  St  Bartholomew  very  unsafe,  if  ws 
omitted  attacking  the  island  of  St.  Martin  :  we  therefore  (though 
it  was  not  mentioned  in  our  instructions),  prompted  by  the  recti- 
tude of  our  intentions,  decided  upon  endeavouring  to  reduce  it, 
9nd  at  paidnight  of  the  22d  bore  away  for  that  purpose }  but  the 
unprecedeateid  variableness  of  the  winds  'prevented  pur  getting 
there  till  daylight  of  the  24th ;  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2.^d 
the  Coromandel  jdned  with  the  second  West  India  regiment, 
when,  having  placed  captain  Fowke  in  the  Proselyte,  with  the 
Drake  brig,  in  Cole's  Bay,  to  co^^er  the  hiidtng,  under  the  direction 
of  captain  Ekins  of  the  Amphitrite  (who  had  been  sick  at  Barba- 
does,  but  joined  me  in  the  Proselyte,  and  handsomely  volunteered 
this  service),  which  commenced  at  half  past  eight  o'clock ;  and 
with  his  judicious  arrangements,  the  second  brigade;  of  near  tifteen 
hundred  men,  under  brigadier-general  Maitland,  were  pn  shore 
with  their  field-pieces,  and  one  hundred  seamen,  by  eleven 
o'clock,  as  was  the  first  brigade  of  eighteen  hmidred,  under  briga- 
dier-general Fuller,  by  two  o*clock,  with  their  field-pieces,  and 
one  hundred  seamen.  The  second  brigade  directly  proceeded  on 
to  take  the  heights  in  the  approach  to  the  town  of  Philipsburgh, 
which  was  quickly  effected,  though  not  without  soine  smart  skir- 
-mishing,  which  afterwards  brought  on  a  short  action,  in  which 
some  companies  of  the  sixty-fourth,  under  lieutenant-colonel 
Pakeuham,  and  two- companies  of  the  eighth  West  India  regi- 
ment, displayed  great  gallantry,  and  took  two  field-pieces.  At 
tliifi  time  brig^dierrgeneral  Fuller,  with  the  first  brigade,  marclied 
on  to  take  the  heights  above  Fort  Chesterfield,  or  Maregot,  where 
»'e  had  reason  to  expect  the  greatest  resistance )  but  the  former 
pfaeck  (in  which  the  enemy  lust  from  fifty  to  sixty  killed  and 
;M'punrf$fd)  evinced  tlwt  oppositioa  coujd  only  l^ad  to  d?siji;ciio^, 
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On  the  recommeiMteixietif  of  hostilities!  sir  Joliii 
WS9  a^ain  employed ;  and  on  tMi  occasion  lie  .oiK' 


and  they  embraced  a  verbal  sammons  (sent  in  by  brigadier-general 
Maitbad,  at  five  Q*clock)^  to  ptotiose  thdr  terms  at  nine  -,  ^ba^ 
VeatenaQtrgenend  Trigge  and  self  being  on  the  spot,  the  capitu- 
lation was  signed  and  exchanged  by  midnight  of  the  I4th,  of  whkh 
I  transniit  a  copy  for  their  lordships*  information. 

''  At  the  commencement  gf  the  attaclc  we  observed  in  Gxaat 
Bay  two  privateer  brigs,  of  twelve  guns  each,  and  a  scbooper  of 
the  same  fbtxre,  with  a  merchant-ship,  ^uAg,  and  nine  or  ten  sraali 
craft  f  and  as  I  c(H»idered  them  likely  to  attempt  getting  off  in 
the  course  of  the  night,  if  if  was  found  necessary  to  sar^ender,  { 
0rdered  the  Hornet  ^nd  Fanny  armed  brig  to  work  np  ta  Great 
Bay,  to  prevent  such  attempt  from  snpeeedidg ;  and  9t  sunset  sent 
the  Drake  to  aid  on  that  service ;  but,  un6)rtunately,  tbetwo  first 
^id  not  get  far  enough  to  windw^trd  to  fulfil  my  intentios*  by 
which  means  one  of  the  brigs  and  the  schooner  got<yat,  with  a 
few  small  vessels^  five  of  which  were  taken  :  but  I  am  to  lament 
the  brig  and  schooner  getting  away,  after  a  chase  of  twenty-four 
hours,  by  the  Hdrnet  and  fanny.  We  found  remaining  in  the 
bay,  one  brig  privateeer  of  twelve  guns,  an  English  captured  ship, 
a  merchant-brig,  four  small  schooners,  and  a  sloop ;  the  particu* 
lars  of  which  my  time  would  not  allo^  me  to  ecrflect,  as  I  began 
to  embark  tjie  troops,  ordnance,  &c.  &c.  the  next  morning,  the 
25  th,  and  sailed  for  St.  Thomas's  the  afternoon  of  the  26th,  leav^ 
ing  the  Proselyte,  Hornet,  and  Drake,  to  assist  in  the  £^Ta|lgeInents 
necessary  for  the  security  of  the  island,  and  two  tAnsports  to  en>- 
bark  the  garrison  in,  which  consisted  of  between  three  and  four 
hundred,  besides  nearly  a  simiiax  number  which  got  away  in  the 
brig,  &c. 

"  I  haye  qrderecl  the  Proselyte  to  relieve  L'Unit6,  keepii%  with 
•her  the  Drake  for  the  protection  of  the  two  islands  j  and  L'Unit£ 
to  conduct  the  prisoners  to  Martinique,  arranging  and  getting 
ready  to  convoy  the  trade  home. 

^'  I  cannot  conclude  this  acceont  of  our  sucdessfbl  procee^gs^ 
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Uined  {he  important  appoiatm^nt  ^f  cowmaiidbr  ia 
4)bief  at  Jamaica :  a  station  vhich  'generally  en^ 
riches  the  superior  officers^  by  means  of  the  nu* 
merous  captures  made  by  their  cruizers. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  duties  of  his  station, 
ihe.  admiral  had  to  conduct  a  n^ociation  with 
the  French  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Domin^ 
go,  which  soon  led  to  the  most  important  results..  « 
^chambeau,  who  was  then  surrounded  by  the 
insurgent  negroes  on  one  hand^  and  preYente4 
from  receiving  supplies  from  France  by  a  Britisl^ 
fleet  on  the  other«  beheld  himself  and  troQps  re- 
duced tp  the  most  unhappy  dilemma :  and  doming 
it  more  prudent  to  rely  on  the  faith  of  an  E!uropean 
enemy  than  to  tboee  exasperated  men  whom  his 
countrymen  had  before  treated  with  such  cruelty 
and  iiyustice,  he  at  length  consented  to  a  (EJtpitular 
tion.  ri «; 

But  a  more  important  event  soon  oecuired^  cd- 
culated  at  once  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  nation. 


for  their  lordships*  information,  without  psyihg  that  gratjefiil  tri- 
bute which  is  due  to  lieutenant-general  Trigge  for  his  kind  sup* 
port  and  concurrence  in  every  instance^  and  for  his  anxious  endear 
rours  to  preserve  tliat  particular  harmony  and  unanimity  betweei^ 
^e  army  and  navy,  which  must  always  attribute  to  the  success 
of  every  undertaking.  1  should  not  dp  justice  to  the  officers  and 
men  serving  undv  my  command^  if  I  was  to  omit  assuring  their 
lordships  they  hasre  perfbimed  the  harassing  .and  laborious  service 
they  have  bee^  emplaned  m  highly  to  my  satisfaction^  and  with  aii 
alacrity  characteristic  of  British  seamen;  and  I  have  the  honovir 
tp  be,  m,  &c.  Sec.  &c« 

Jf  #.  T.  PUCKWOKTH.^* 
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and  to  throw  new  lustre  on  the  character  of  one  qf  its 
naval  chiefs.  The  French  government  having  deterr 
mined,  if  possible,  to  succour  the  colony  just  al- 
luded to,  a  squadron  found  means  to  slip  out  of 
Brest,  and  reach  the  West  Indies.  No  sooner  did 
sir  John  Duckworth,  then  yice-adrairal  of  ttie  blue,* 
and  cruizing  off  Cadiz,  learn  that  a  French  force 
had  arrived  there,  than  he  collected  all  the  ships 
possible,  and  followed  thither.  On  his  arri- 
val  there   he  obtained  the  assistance    of  admiral 

•    •  •  ■  • 

Cochrane,  firom  the  leeward  station,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded in  quest  of  the  enemy  with  the  following 
squadron : 


BRITISH  LINE. 


WEATHER    JDlVISIOtr. 


Ships, 
i,  Supeib  •• 

2.  Northumberland 

3.  Spencer  • 

4.  Agsipemnon 


Guns.  Comnianders. 

€  Admiral  sir  J.  Duckworth,  K.fl« 

1  CapUtA  Keates. 

f  Reff^adm.  hon.  A,  Cochrane, 

(.Captain  Morrison. 
-  74     Hop.  captain  Stpp|bfd, 
-    64    Sir  E.  fieny. 


B.  Canopus 

6,  Donegal        r 

7.  Atlas  r 

1.  Acasto 

2.  Magicienne 

3.  KingV  Fisher 

4.  Epervier 


84 


f  E^  DIVISION. 

Admiral  Loal9. 
^  Captain  Austin. 

7.J    Malcolni, 

7'^    — r-Pym. 


FRIGATES. 

-     40    Captain  Wood. 

.    32    '• —  Mackenzie. 

13     I        I  ■  |ifath.  Day  Cochrane, 


TT 


^  He  was  advanced  to  that  rank  m  Aprils  1804. 

1 
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The  Acasto  and  Magicienne  having  been  dis« 
patched  to  reconnoitre,  on  getting  through  the 
Mona  passage^  discovered  Hispaniola  on  the  6th  of 
FffhTimry,  and  m^de  a  signal  for  a  fleet  at  anchor 
off  the  town  of  St.  Doniingq,  The  Superb^  carry-^ 
mg  the  vice-admirars  flag^  immediately  bore  down; 
and  captain  Keates^  on  perceiving  an  action  inevit^ 
able^  immediately  suspended  a  portrait  of  the  late 
lord  Nelson  to  the  mizen-stay,  and  two  or  three 
ininutes  before  the  work  of  de^th  began^  the  ofl^- 
cers  on  the  quarter-deck  took  off  their  hats,  and 
the  band  played  -^  God  save  the  king !"  This  was 
succeeded  by  ^'  Nelson  and  the  Nile/'  &c. :  in  the 
midst  of  their  enthusiasm  the  fleet  advanced  in 
close  order^  the  Superb  still  heading.  On  this  the 
enemy,  having  cut  their  cables,  endeavoured  to 
escape ;  but  the  following  ships  were  intercepted : 

Ship^f  Guns.  Commanders. 

J,  L'lmperiale,  formerly         ,  C Rear-ad.  LeSiegle.l 
LeVengeur,  of        n     120  I  Captain  Le  Pigot.  3 

2.  Le  Diomede        -  '     -    ^4    — Henry,  ditto, 

;3.  L* Alexandre        r        -    80    — —  Garrean,  taken. 

4.  Le  Jupitre        -        -       74    Laignel,  ditto. 

5.  Le  Brave,  formerly  Le  •>  i-.    j/   ji-w 
DixAoM        -           V*    Cond6,<ktto. 

La  Felicite,  of  44  3  Le  Comete,  of  36  ;  and  La  Diligente,  of  I6 

gims,  escaped. 

Here  follows  the  official  letter^  ti^ansmttted  on  thiil 
pccasion : 

/Supplement  to  the  London  Gazette  Extraordinary  of  Sunday  the 

23d  of  March,  1 80^. 
"  Admiralty-office,  March  24,  I8O6. 
«  Dispatches,  of  which  the  following  are  copies,  from  vice-admiral 


sir  John  Thomas  Duck^orthj  K.  B.  commanding  a  aqaadron  of 
his  majesty's  ship^,  addi^essed  to  William  Marsden^  •sq.  and 
brought  to  £ngland  b>  captain  Nathaniel  Day  Cochrane^  were 
'    yesterday  received  at  the  ad^niralty. 

^'  Supe^b^  to  the  leeward  of  the  town  of  St.  Dominguej 
"  &«,  about  twelve  leagues^  Feb.  7, 1806. 

*'  As  I  fed  it  highly  momentous  for  his  majesty's  sorvicet  tlial 
fiit  lords  comnussiQn^rs  of  the  admiralty  should  have  the  earlier 
informatioQ  of  the  movements  of  the  squadron  under  my  eom<* 
mand ;  and  as  I  hav:e  no  other  vessel  than  the  Kingsfisher,  that  I 
feel  justified  in  disjpatching^  I  hope  neither  their  lordships^  or  vicev 
admiral  Coll^ngwood^  will  deem  p^  defective  in  my  duty  towardi 
lijs  lordship^  by  addressing  you  on  the  happy  event  of  yesterday  | 
Mnd  as  you  will  receive  my  letter  of  the  3d  instaitf  heiewith,  ) 
ahall  oi^y  say,  I  lost  not  a  moment  ifL  getting  through  the  ^on9 
Passage ;  and  on  the  5th  in  tlie  afternoon  was  joined  by  the  Magi« 
cicnne,  with  st.  forther  corroboration  from  various  vessels  spoken^ 
of  a  force  of  ten  sail  of  the  line^  with  as  maiiy  frigates  and  cor« 
vettes  being  in  the^e  seas ;  I  therefore  continued  under  easy  sa'4 
for  the  niglit^  in  my  approach  off  the  town  of  St.  Domingue^  hav? 
ing  given  orders  to  captain  Dunn,  of  the  Acasto,  whose  zeal  anc) 
activity  I  have  experienced  for  a  series  of  years,  to  niake  sail  with 
llie  Magicienne^  captain  Mackeneie,  two  hours  before  day-light,  tQ 
reconnoitre,  when,  at  six  o'clock,  the  Acasto,  to  our  great  joy^ 
made  the  signal  for  two  of  the  enemy's  frigates ;  and  before  se- 
ven,.  for  nine  sail  at  anchor ;  at  ha}f  past,  that  they  were  getting 
luider  way :  the  squadron  under  x^y  command  then  in  close  order, 
with  all  sail  set^  and  the  Superb,  hparing  my  flag,  leading,  and  ap- 
proaching fast,  sb  as  ^o  discover  before  eight  that  the  enemy  were 
in  a  compact  line,  under  all  sail,  going  before  the  witid  for  Cape 
Nisao,  to  windward  of  Ocoa  Bay }  and  as  they  consisted  of  only 
five  sail  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  and  a  porvetie  (which  hereafie): 
will  be  named),  I  concluded^  firom  the  information  I  was  in  pos- 
session of,  that  they  were  endeavouring  to  form  a  junction  with 
their  remaining  force }  and  in  consequence  shaped  my  course  tQ 
render  abortive  such  int;ention,  which  \vas  completely  effected  by  a 
little  afler  nine^  so  as  to  make  an  action  certain.    1  thextfore  tele^ 
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j^aphed  the  mp^drea,  diat  the  principal  object  df  attadc  ^oal4 
be  the  admiral  aod  bis  seconds^  and  at  three  quaitjsrs  past  nine  foi 
the  ships  to  take  stations  for  their  tautBa)  support^  and  engage  thQ 
enemj  as  they  got  up>  and  a  few  nuirates  after  to  engage  as  dosa 
as  possible^  .when^  at  a  short  period  after  ten«  the  Superb  do6«4 
upon  the  bow  of  the  Alexander,  the  leading  ship^  and  comioeacef) 
the  action ;  but  after  three  broadsides  she  sheered  off:  the  signal . 
was  now  n»de  for  closer  action,  and  we  were  enabled  to  attack  the 
^dmiral  ii^  the  Imperial  (formerly  I^e  Vengeur),  the  £re  of  which 
)iad  been  heavy  on  the  Northumb^land,  bearing  the  honourable 
rear-adlmral  Gochnme*s  flag.  By  this  time  the  -movement  'of  the 
Alexander  had  thrpwn  her  among  the  lee  division,  which  rear-ad^ 
mind  Louis  happily  svaOed  himself  of,  and  the  action  became  ge« 
peral,  and  continued  with  great  severity  till  half  past  elevetf }  when 
tibe  French  admiral  nouch  shattered^  and  comptetely  beat,  hauled 
directly  for  the  land,  and  not  being  a  mile  dff,  at  twenty  moiutes 
))efaFe  noon  tad  on  shore  3  his  fbiemast  then  only  standing,  which 
^11  df  rectly  on  striking :  at  which  time  the  Superb  being  only  in 
aeven-fh|hom  water,  was  forced  to  haul  off  to  avoid  the  sape  evil  $ 
but  not  kipg  after  the  Dioxttede,  of  eighty-four  guns,  pushed  on 
^hore  near  )us  admiral,  when  all  his  masts  went :  and  1  think  it  a 
duty  I  owo  to  character  and  my  country^  to  add,  from  the  infor- 
foation  of  sir  £;  Berry,  after  she  had  struck,  and  the  Agamenmon 
desisted  from  ^ring  into  her,  frona  the  captaii^  taking  off  his  hat^ 
^d  making  eii^ry  token  of  surrender  j  and  captain  Dunn  assures 
xne  both  ensign  |md  pendant  were  down :  to  comment  on  which  I 
leave  to  the  world.  About  fifty  minutes  after  eleven  the  firing 
iteased ;  and  on  i\e  smoke  clearing  away  I  found  Le  Brave,  bear- 
ing a  commodore's  pendatit,  the  Alexander,  and  Le  Jupitre,  in 
pur  possession* 

"When  I  contemplate  oa  the  result  of  this  action,  when  five 
sail  of  the  line  had  sutrendered,  or  were  apparently  destroyed  in 
less  than  two  hours,  1  cannot,  though  bound  to  pay  every  tribute 
to  thenbble  and  galLipt  efforts  of  the  lionourable .  rear-admiral 
Cochrane,  rear-admiral'.  Louis,  the  captains,  officers,  seamen  and 
marines,  under  my  com  mand,  be  vain  enough  to  suppose  that  with- 
/put  the  aiding  hand  of  1  yovidence  such  result  couid  have  been  of* 
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Iected>  and  with  a  loss  so  comparatively  small ;  and  thoagh  I 
fthall  ever  sympathise  with  the  connections  of  tliose  that  fell^  the 
leflection  on  the  cause  will^  I  hope^  afford  much  consolation. 

'*  To  speak  indiWdually  to  the  conduct  of  any  one  would  bo 
ix^urious  to  all ,  for  all  were  equally  animated  with  the  same 
xealous  ardour  in  support  of  their  king  and  country.  Yet,  pos- 
sessed of  these  fbeliiigs,  I  cannot  be  silent  without  injustice  to  the 
firm  and  manly  support  for  which  I  was  indebted  to  captain  Keats, 
and  theeflect  that  the  system  of  discipline  and*  good  order  in  which 
I  found  the  Superb  must  ever  produce 5  and  the  pre-eminence  of 
British  seamen  could  never  bQ  more  highly  conspicuous  than  ii^ 
this  contest, 

*^  After  the  action,  the  water  being  too  deep  to  anchor  in  the 
Iny  of  St  Domingue,  it  was  requisite  to  bring-to  with  the  prizes 
to  repair  damages,  put  the  ships  in  a  noanageable  state,  and  shift 
the  priscKiers,  which  took  me  till  tliis  afternoon  :  when  I  detached 
the  honourable  captain  Stopford  in  the  Spencer,  with  the  Donne- 
gal  and  Atlas,  which  latter  had  lost  her  bowsprit,  with  her  prizes 
'to  Jamaica  5  and  being  anxious  with  rear-admixal  Cochrane,  that 
lie  should  return  to  his  command,  where  bis  servieea  must  be 
trantc4^  a  jnry  mainmast  is  fitting  to  the  Northumberland,  under 
this  island,  to  enable  her  tp  g^t  to  windward,  when  I-  sl>al)  order 
the  Agamemnon,  which  is  staying  by  her,  to  accompany  the  rear- 
admiral  to  his  station  -,  and  I  am  now  proceeding  with  the  Canor 
fKb,  rear-admiral  Louis,  Acasto,  and  Magicienne,  off  St.  Domior 
gue,  to  make  certain  of  the  Imperial  and  Dionaede  being  comr 
pletely  wrecked,  after  which  I  shall  repair  to  Jamaica. 

"  Having  recited  the  transactions  of  this  glorious  combat, 
which  will  feirly  add  another  sprig  of  laurel  to  our  naval  history, 
and  assist  in  promoting  our  country's  good, 

'*  I  am,  sir,  &c^ 

"  J.  T.  DUCKWOBTH.*' 

"  Sin,  Superb,  off  St.  Doiaingue,  Feb.  7,  I8O6. 

'*  For  tlie  information  of  tlie  lords  commissioners  of  the  admi- 
ralty, I  send  you  herewith  a  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
squadron  under  my  joowmand  during  the  actiop  of  yesterday  5  but 
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fts  it  was  bdstily  collected,  should  I  find  ^ny  errors  they  shall  be 
.fended  by  a  subsequent  opportunity.  You  will  also  have  the 
French  captains'  statement  of  tlieir  loss  in^tliQ  captured  ships  5  ani 
1  can  ventdre  to  say>  the  trench  admiral's  will  not  be  in  a  les4 
proportion ;  and  the  striking  of  the  Diomedd  implies  ^xe  did  not 
fescape  the  hresistible  fire  of  his  majesty's  ships.  A  copy  of  mjr 
public  thanks  given  to  the  admirals,  capuins,  &c-  for  haviiig  so 
gallantly  performed  their  duty  in  this  truly  decisive  action,  1  rew 
guest  you  will  lay  before  their  lordships. 

"  I  am,  sir,  &c. 
«T6  Wniiani  Marsden,  esq.  &c.  fee*  *'  J.  T-  docrwoaijb*** 

admiralty.'* 

After  getting  fire  to  two  sail  of  the  line,  which  it 
tvas  found  impossible  to  preserve,  and  securing 
three,  sir  John  Duckworth  returned  his  thanks  bj 
letter  to  rear-admirals  Cochrane  and  Louis,  as  well 
as  to  the  captains  under  hii  command,  "forth« 
bravery  and  judgment  displayed  in  the  ser\'ice  of 
their  kingxand  country,  by  effecting  a  complete 
victory  in  as  short  a  period  as  our  naval  annals  caa 
produce :"  he,  at  the  same  time,  begged  "  them  to 
convey  to  the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers^ 
and  seamen,  and  to  the  officers,  non-comraissione4 
officers,  and  privates  of  the  royal  riiarines>  hi% 
warmest  thanks  a^d  approbation/' 

He  then  proceeiled  with  his  prices  to  Port  Royal 
in  Jamaica,  where  he  had  before  obtained  a  signal 
inark  of  esteem  on  the  part  of  the  assembly,**  and 
was  now  received  with  raptures. 


•".•. 


*  Resolution  of  the  assembly  of  Jamaica,  approving  of  the  me- 
ritorious conduct  of  admiral  sir  John  Thomas  DuoKworth,  dated 
D«cember  1 7 ,  J  sai ; — 


§6^  #i£E*iDAfittAi  btrcKwoftf rfi 

No  sooner  did  th6  intelligence  df  this  vieidi^ 
reach  England  than  the  Tourer  guns  were  fired  od 
the  occasion  t  and  dnd  of  his  majesty's  ministers 
(  Mr.  Grey^  now  lord  Grey  de  Hbwick  )>, after  allud* 
ing  to  the  importance  of  the  achievementi  made  Um 
lowipg  motions^  On  March  30^  1806 : 

First.    ''  That  the  thanks  of  this  kouse  t3e  presented  i6  nivAini 
sir  John  Thomas  Duckworth,  knight  of  the  bath,  for  the  idistin^ 
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'*  Agreed  to>  nem.  con.  that  the  thanks  of  this  hoase  be  present- 
ed to  ?]ce-admiral  sir  John  Thomas  Duckworth,  K.  B.  for  the  ef^ 
fectual  protection  afforded  to  the  commerce  and  coasts  of  this 
island,  by  his  able  and  disinterested  distribution  of  his  majesty's 
baval  forces  under  his  command : 

**  And  that  he  be  requested  to  accept  a  sword,  as  a  testimony 
«£  the  high  sense  entertained  by  this  house  of  the  eminent  ser* 
arices  he  has  thereby  rendered  to  the  country/* 

Mr.  Speaker  was  accordingly  ordered  to  transmit  to  vice-admi* 
nd  sir  Jphn  Thomas  Duckwortli,  K.  B.  a  copy  of  the  abeve  reso- 
lution« 

He  was  also  instnicted  to  remit  to  Edmund  Pusey  Lyon,  esq» 
.Ihe  agent  of  this  island,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  guineas,  for  the 
|)urpo8e  of  purchasing  a  sword,  to  be  presented  to  vice-admiral 
J9ir.  J.  Duckworth,  bart» 

This  swerd  is  of  the  most  exquisite  workmahship.  Tlie  lion" 
headed  pommel,  denoting  fortitude,  must  be  allowed  to  be  an  ap<* 
pfopriate  emblem,  while  the  bow  consists  of  a  snake,  rejiresenting 
«wisdom.  Instead  of  rings,  the  scabbard,  which  is  coTered  with 
biue,''t8  ornamented  with  the  alligator,  which  is  the  ciest  of  the 
island  of  Jamaica  -,  while  at  the  top  is  a  figure  of  Neptune,  sur- 
rounded by  naval  trophies.  In  the  centre  is  a  medallion,  repre- 
senting commerce,  with  a  cornucopia  in  one  hand,  white  the 
other  bears  a  crown  of  laurels,  which  she  is  offering  to  the  British 
navy,  for  the  protection  afforded  to  the  chief  of  the  West  India 
iilanc^. 


gained  raloor,  ability,  and  conducf>  shewn  by  him  in  the  actiotf 
tfhkih  took  place  on  the  6th  of  Febrnaiyy  off  St.  Domingo,  he* 
twe€n  his  majest}''8  ships  under  his  command,  and  a  fleet  of  tfa« 
^neihy ;  in  \rhich  action  all  the  enemy^s  ships  that  were  of  ths 
Kne  of  battle  were  either  taken  or  destroyed." 

SeoMid.  ''  That  the  thanks  of  this  faoase  be  preaented  to  rear'- 
Admirals  Cochrane  and  Loais,  and  to  the  several  captains  and  ofli<> 
^rs  of  the  fleets  for  the  bravery  and  good  conduct  widi  which 
they  so  much  contributed  to  the  success  of  that  day/* 

Third.  *'  That  this  house  do  highly  approve  of  and  acknow* 
ledge  the  good  conduct  of  the  seamen  and  matines  on  board  tki 
ieet  in  die  said  action.'* 

These  resolutions  were  carried  nem.  dUsentkfU^, 

A  Tote^  to  the  same  purpose^  \^a8  passed  ia  tbc 
other  house  of  parliament^  on  the  proposition  of 
lord  Grenville^  who  spoke  nearly  as  follows  on  th^ 
occasion; 

'^  It  was  scarcely  necet^aiyj  indeed^  to  makf  any  canunent 
upon  the  subject^  or  any  preface  to  his  motion.  A  series  of  tlii^ 
|no6t  splendid  achievements,"  said  his  lordship,  "  had  raised  the 
character  of  eur  navy  to  the  highest  point  of  pre-emin«nce,  whilst 
they  proved  the  unrivalled  skill  and  valour  of  oar  officers,  and  the 
kresistible  bravery  of  our  seamen. 

''  The  victory  recently  obtained  by  sir  J.  T.  Duckworth  in  th& 
West  Indies,  evinced  that  the  gallantry  and  skill  of  our  officers^ 
and  the  bravery  of  our  seamen,  were  undiminished.  Acircam-> 
stance  had  attended  this  success,  which  very  seldom  happened  tu 
any  of  our  victorious  contests  with  the  enemy,  that  ire  had  a  tri* 
Ang  superiority  of  force  5  bat  this  could  not  in  the  least  lake 
•way  from  the  brilliancy  of  the  victory,  or  the  merit  of  those  h§ 
whom  it  was  achieved.  Every  thijig  had  been  done  that  could  ba 
effected  3  every  thing  had  been  done  that  was  admitted  of  by  tha 
possibility  of  the  case. 

5'  The  enemy *8  force  consisted  of  five  ships  of  tlie  line,  and 
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five  ships  o(  the  line  were  taken  and  destroyed.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  thought  that  the  thanks  of  the  house  ot^ht  not  to  b« 
given  except  in  those  cases  where  such  a  vote  Mraa  called  for  by 
great  and  exalted  merit ;  that  so  high  an  honour  ought  only 
to  be  granted  where  it  was  eminently  deserved :  thus  rendering 
the  reward  the  greater  by  the  rarity  with  which  it  was  con- 
ferred. He  thought,  however,  that  this  was  one  of  those  cases^ 
which  called  upon  their  lordships  to  confer  that  high  honour ;  and 
that  so  brilliant  a  victory  entitled  those  who  had  achieved  it  to  tha 
thanks  of  the  house  for  tlie  skill  and  bravery  they  had  evinced  in 
thus  diminishing  the  means  of  the  enemy»  and  adding  to  the  se-* 
curity  of  the  country.  He  conceived  it  unnecessary  to  comment 
any  further  upon  the  subject ;  to  enter  into  any  lengthened  detail 
would,  he  thought^  derogate  firom  the  splendour  of  the  achieve- 
toent." 

iTie  ^oi*poi*ation  of*  London,  tod,  voted  thanks 
to  sir  J.Duckworth  (March  27,  1806;;  and  at 
the  same  time  presented  him  with  the  freedom  of 
the  city,  and  a  s\tord  valued  at  two  hundred  gtii- 
tieas. 

Sir  John  Thomas  Duckworth,  at  the  promotion 
Ifi^hich  took  place  in  November^  1805,  became  a 
\ice*admiral  of  the  white  squadron ;  and  soon  after 
his  return  was  appointed  to  the  Royal  George,  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  guns,  where  his  flag  is  now 
flying. 

He  haj  been  many  years  married  ;  and  lias  a  son^ 
^ho  acted  as  brigade-m^or  to  general  Nugent, 
\v'hen  governor  of  Jamaica.  A  daughter  is  the  wife 
of  admkal  sir  Richard  King. 
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ROBERT  R.  LIVINGSTON, 

...  ,    . 

LAT£   AMBASSADOR   FROM  AMERICA   TO  TH£  FR£lfCK 

COURT. 

AMERICA^  in  consequence  of  a  political 
schism,  is  separated  from  us  for  ever.  Yet  whiU 
we  alike  lament  the  unhappy  differences^  and  the 
disastrous  war  that  disunited  the  offspring  from  the 
parent  state^  we  cannot  but  hope  that  a'  long  and 
uninterrupted  harmony  will  take  place  between 
them^  in  the  character  of  independant  nations. 

If  that  country  can  boast  of  her  love  of  liberty, 
let  her  sons  recollect  in  what  school  tliey  were 
taught.  If  they  are  able  to  praise  their  own  laws 
and  their  own  constitution^  be  it  remembered  that 
they  have  copied  them  from  those  of  Britain.  If 
they  speak  of  their  great  men^  let  them  recollect 
that  many  of  these  have  been  educated  in,  and  most^ 
if  not  all^  have  derived  their  origin  from^  this  na- 
tion. 

It  LS  for  the  common  interests  of  both  countries 
that  they  should  be  mutually  taught  to  respect  and 
regard  each  other.  United  by  one  common  lan- 
guage^  as  well  as  by  a  similar  religion  and  customs ; 
standing  mutually  in  need  of  the  commodities  of  their 
respective  climates,  soils,  and  produce ;  and  breath- 
ing alike  the  same  lofty  spirit  of  independance : 
may  the  two  empires  continue  the  interchange  of 
commercial  relations,  and  never  cease  to  cultivate 
the  blessings  and  the  arts  of  peace  ! 

1806-1807.  c  c 
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Robert  R.  Livingston^  late  chancellor  of  (he 
state  of  New  York,  and  also  late  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary from  the  government  of  America  to  that  of 
France^  fracas  his  descent  to  a  British  origin.  He 
is  sprung  fromr  an  ancient  English  family^  which 
settled  in  the  rolony  of  New  Yorfc  soon  ailer  it» 
acquisition  fvmn  the  Dtitcb,  in  the  time  of  James 
tiie  Second,  Whether  there  were  more  than  one  of 
the  name  who  went  over  to  that  country^  we  are  - 
not  infomed.  If  not,  the  muttiplicatioa  of  that 
mie  has  done  honour  to  the  soil  and  to  the  seed : 
for  no  famSy  in  America  is  now  so  numerous^  per- 
haps none  more  generally  respected. 

The  late  governor  William  Livingston,  of  New 
Jersey,  who  was  the  first  cilizeu  voted  into  that  o^ 
£[ce  ader  it&  separation  from  Great  Britain,  conti' 
nued  to  be  re-elacted,  and  to  serve  in  the  same  capa- 
city until  his  death.  His  daughter  became  the  wife 
o^f  John  Jay  ;  and  his  smi  ia^  the  present  chantellor 
to  the  state  of  New  York.  The  late  Philip  Living- 
ston, member  of  the  first  and  second  congress,  and 
one  of  the  framers  of  the  act  of  independance,.witb 
a  long  list  of  others  who  might  be  enumerated,,  have 
so  distinguished  the  name  in  that  country,,  that  the 
biographer  of  any  one  that  bears  it  may  be  in  dan- 
ger of  wandering  out  of  the  way,  and  be  suspected 
4)f  wishing  to  borrow  a  lustre  from  others  of  the: 
race,  to  help  him  to  adorn  the  pi^ticular  ol^ect  of 
Us- enquiry. 

The  character  of  Robert  R.  Livington^  stajidi  i» 
^jfto  need  of  adventitious  omameitf .    He  toame  early 
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into  public  life^  and  has  n^Ter  ceased  to  desetve 
Well  of  his  country.  He  was  born  in  New  York> 
kbout  the  year  1745  ;  and  after  being  br^  to  thc^ 
law,  was  sent  by  that  state  to  a  meeting  6f  delegates, 
in  1776.  That  body  was  at  first  a  mere  congriss, 
ihe  functions  of  which  were  strictly  limited  to  what 
its  name  in  European  countries  used  to  import,  an 
Assembly  of  delegates  from  a  number  of  independant 
fttates^  without  any  li^gislative  or  executive  poweri 
but  merely  what  was  consuUatory  and  recorri'^ 
mendatoj-t/.  It  had  no  foreign  cdurts  to  negotiate 
with ;  no  domestic  concerns  that  it  possessed  anj 
authority  to  cOntroul ;  it  therefor^  had  no  head,  no 
ministers,  nd  interior  organization;  But  as  soon  ai 
it  had  gained  a  certain  degree  Of  consisiencyi  whea 
its  existence  was  acknowledged  by  some  of  the 
t>ower8  of  Europci  and  an  act  of  coiifederation 
ainong  the  American  states  had  defined  its  political 
functionsi  it  then  gave  itself  limbs  as  well  as  life ;  it 
constituted  the  organs  through  which  its  will  was 
to  be  expressedi  and  its  activity  to  be  exerted. 

The  congress  then  began  to  be  called  a  gOTern^ 
ment ;  and  it  created  two  ministers,  one  for  foreiga 
iiffairs,  and  one  for  the  department  of  war.  To  th# 
flrst  of  these  places  Mr.  Robert  R.  Livingston  was 
appointed.  He  continued  to  exercise  the  duties  of 
this  office  till  some  time  after  the  end  of  the  war  ; 
when  the  government  of  New  York^  his  native 
country^  named  him  chancellor  of  that  state. 

The  interior  of  the  province  of  New  York,  with 
f  espect  to  its  coostituted  authorities  and  the^^  modei 
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•  of  proceedings  resembles  that  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
.we  trace  more  of  our  own  institutions  there  than  in 
the  other  states  of  America.  The  chancellor  of  that 
-  province^  in  his  judicial  and  curatorial  functions^  is 
exactly  copied  from  our  model ;  though  in  confor* 
mity  with  the  principle  prevailing  generally  in 
America^  of  separating  all  judicial  from  legislative 
powers^  they  do  not^  like  us^  allow  him  a  seat  in  the 
assembly  where  laws  are  made. 

Mr.  Livingston  was  still  young  when  he  was 
named  to  this  high  and  confidential  trust.  For  tlus 
he  exchanged  his  place  in  the  federal  government 
(which  was  then  given  to  John  Jay)^  and  fixed 
himself  in  his  new  office;  which^  though  by  no 
means  lucrative^  was  very  useful  to  his  fellow-citi- 
zens^ and  therefore  honourable  to  himself. 

Mr.  Livingston  possesses  an  ample  patrimonial 
estate^  called  the  upper  manor;  there  being  two 
manors  of  the  name  of  Livingston^  situated  on  the 
river  Hudson,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  On  this 
was  a  venerable  old  mansion,  which  he  has  rebuilt, 
and  in  which  he  usually  resides  in  summer,  when  in 
America,  living  in  that  easy  style  of  hospitality 
which  is  so  much  relished  and  enjoyed  by  the  mo«t 
useful  class  of  the  country-gentlemen  in  England. 
Like  them,  too,  Mr.  Livingston  has  devoted  his 
principal  attention  to  agriculture:  it  was* his  pre-^ 
dominant  passion.  In  this  his  example  has  been  of 
great  utility  to  his  neighbours  and  his  province. 
His  own  experiments  in  that  noblest  of  human  arts  ; 
(he  activity  and  intelligence  with  which  he  has  Jn- 
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troduced  and  familiarized  among  his  fell6w-citiz6n8 ' 
the  improvements  either  discovered  or  before  used . 
in  Oreat  Britain ;  his  exertions  in  formings  at  the 
city  of  New  York^  an  agricultural  society^  of  which 
he  is  president;  iiad  whose  printed  annals^  though 
of  recent  date^  abound  in  the  fruits  of  his  labours : 
these  present  90  many  substantial  titles  to  the .  gra- 
titude of  his  country. 

In  the  year  1794^  when  the  Americans,  who  had  • 
adopted  a  neutral  position  in  respeat  to  the  war  in 
Europe^  and  who  complained '(with  what  justice  ; 
we  shall  not  pretend  to  determine)  of  both  French  : 
and  English  depredations  on  their  commerce^  Mr. 
Washington^  the  late  president^  thought  it  neces- 
sary, for  the  preservation  of  peace>  to  send  a  solemn 
and  special  legation  to  each  of  these  powers,  whose . 
object  should  be  to  explain  the  pacific  sentiinents 
of  his  country,  and  demand  from  the  belligerent 
states  a  better  observance  of  the  rights  of  nations 
than  America  had  hitherto  experienced.   He  named 
Mr.  Jay  for  the  mission  to  the  court  of  London ; ' 
and  he  proposed  to  Mr.  Livingston  the  same  ap- 
pointment for  France.     Mr.  Livingston,  however^ 
informed  him  that  he  should  decline  the  nomination ; 
in  consequence  of  which  James  Monroe^  of  Virgi- 
nia, was  named  to  that  place. 

The  chancellor  accordingly  continued  in  his  of- 
fice till  the  year  1801^  when  a  new  vacancy 
happening  in  the  embassy  to  France,  and  Jefierson 
being  president,  h^  appointed  Mr.  Livingston  to 
that  mission.     On  this  he  repaired  to  Paris,  where . 
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lie  has  rendered  new  and  essential  services  to  bif 
pative  country. 

In  )8p2  the  aggressions  of  the  Spanish  govertiof 
of  Louisiana^  on  the  rights  of  the  United  States^ 
Relative  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi^  called 
filoud  for  redress^  and  induced  the  president  to  foni\ 
a  new  comniission  for  that  particular  subject.  On 
this  occasion  he  sent  over  Mr.  Monroe  ( the  sarnie 
who  had  been  before  minister  ix\  France^  and  now 
acts  in  a  similar  capacity  at  our  court  )>  and  united 
him  to  Mr.  Living^ston^,  then  in  Paris.  France  had 
ftlready  obtained  the  cession  of  the  whole  colony 
of  Louisii^na  from  Spain  ^  and  these  two  gentle- 
inen^,  without  being  i^uthorised  for  the  purpose, 
mad^  a  purchase  from  th^  French  government  of 
ihat  immense  territory  for  the  tJnited  States.  This 
purchase  is  now  carried  into  effect ;  and  is  consir 
4ered>  on  m^^ny  accounts^  as  an  acquisition  of  in-i 
calculable  value  to  the  interests  of  jtbat  country. 

Mr.  Livingston^  in  lSp4^  asked^  s^nd  obtained 
^eavCj  to  resign  his  place  at  Paris^  and  is  since  suct 
ceeded  by  general  Armstrong.  He  has  now  returnr 
ed  to  America^  to  enjoy  in  tranquillity  the  high  de- 
gree of  popularity^  and  univer^l  r^pect^  that  his 
various  services  have  secured  to  him^  from  a  people 
who  seem  to  know^when  to  bestow  their  gratitude; 
with  discernment.^ 


*  The  materiab  for  the  above,  as  well  as  another  dipiomatic, 
jtrtide,  were  received  by  the  £ditor  from  a  gentleman  of  consi-. 
(^rahle  celebrity^  who  has  himself  occupied  high  offices  5  as4 
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THE    king's  ancient  SERGEANt. 

%.%li  ItST  TVTIS^Ilf  A  CA8U8«^ 

AS  states  increase  in  werffth  add  degeneracy^ 
Hwyers  and  laws  multiply  in  a  similar  proportioi|. 
Jn  the  early  ages  of  mankind  there  was  but  little 
property^  and  a  comparatively  smalt  degree  of  iujus* 
tice  :  there  existed  no  separate  profession,  therefwe^ 
explressly  calculated  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
right  for  the  injured^  or  defending  the  wrongs  df 
the  powerful.  In  the  Homeric  a^  we  find  the 
client  and  the  advocate  ope  and  tfce  same  person ; 
and  among  the  northern  nations  the  vassals  present-* 
ed  themselves  before  the  toparch^  or  chieftain^  dig* 
nified  sometimes  with  the  name  of  kiiig>  by  whose 
award  they  were  obliged  to  abide^  and  firom  whose 
decision  there  was  no  appeal. 

In  England  the  sovereigns  themselves^  in  ancient 
timesj,  were  accustomed  t^  hear  and  to  determine 
causes  ;  and  it  is  recorded  of  James  I.  that  be  onc€ 
sat  on  the  bench :  but  it  is  wisely  provided  by  lawj 
that  the  monarch  may  divide  the  labour  among 
*'men  of  wisdom,  and  fearing  God  ;'*  yet  notwith"- 
standing  this  he  is  always  supposed  to  be  present  iu 
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who  has  lived,  we  believe^  in  a  certain  d^ee  of  intimaGy  with 
the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

«  Lord  chief  justice  Coke's  motto  to  his  risgs  when  madf  asf^c^ 
jeaitt. 
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the  courts^  and  always  declaring^  '*  Nulli  negabi* 
muSj  nulli  deferemus^  nulli  vendemus^  aut  justitiam 
aut  rectum  : " — ''  We  deny  to  no  one,  we  sell  to 
no  one^  and  we  delay  to  no  one^  either  justice  or 
right/' 

After  the  Roman  tonquest^  the  person  invested 
with  the  chief  juridical  power  was  styled  ^^capitalis- 
justicia/*  or  "  justiciarius  Angliae."  Odo,  bishop 
of  Bayeux^  exercised  this  office  in  1067.  Basset^ 
in  1261;  was  the  last  justiciar.  After  this  the  courts 
of  king's  bench^  common  plcas^  and  exchequer^, 
were  established ;  and  there  is  an  almost  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  laynien  in  the  first  of  these, 
jGrom  the  time  of  Nicholas  Hanlow^  in  1258^  to  the 
present  day. 

It  was  far  otherwise  in  the  court  of  chancery ;  for 
we  find  that  high  and  important  office  generally 
occupied  by  the  clergy ;  so  that  the  archbishopric 
of  Canterbury  has  furnished  no  less  than  twelve  lord 
chancellors.* 

The  venerable  George  Hill,  who  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  patriarch  of  English  lawyers,  was  born 
about  the  year  1731,  or  1732.  After  receiving  a 
learned  education  he  was  sent  to  the  inns  of  court, 
and  entered  among  the  '^  apprenticii  ad  legem."  In 
his  time  the  ancient  discipline  happily  prevailed. 


*  The  see  of  Lichfield  has  also  givon  one,  that  of  Ely  niue,  that 
of  Exeter  three,  that  of  Hereford  two,  Lincoln  six,  London  nine, 
Salisbiiry  three,  Winchester  nine,  Worcester  five,  York  twelve, 
Carlisle  one,  and  Durham  five. 


Had  no  one  cotild^  as  now^  eat  his  way  to  the  bar, 
and  receive  his  gown  and  wig  on  paying  the  neces^ 
sary  fees,  &c.  without  the  necessity  of  knowing 
more  of  law  than  either  physic  or  divinity.  Whoever 
walks  into,  the  noble  hall  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
will  there  see  the-  fine  wainscot  pannetling  adorned 
with  the  names  of  the  various  reoflersj  while  the 
terms  are  all  fully  specified  in  which  they  occa- 
sionally explained  certain  obscure  statutes^  or  un- 
loosed the  knotty  points  of  common  law^  in  the 
presence  of  the  benchers^  as  well  as  the  junior 
branches  of  the  profession.  Mootings  also  took 
place  between  the  students^  and  pleadings  relative 
to  the  affairs  of  the  inn  sometimes  occurred.  Lord 
chief  justice  Coke  first  distinguished  himself,  we 
believe,  in  the  case  of  the  cook  of  the  Inner 
Temple. 

Such,  at  that  time,  was  the  salutary  severity  of 
jforensic  discipline,  that  an  appearance  cotdd  not  be 
put  ifif  as  at  present,  for  a  term,  while  the  respect- 
able rank  of  ntter-barrister  was  conferred  with  as 
much  solemnity  as  a  degree  now  is,  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge. 

Mr.  Hill  began  his  practice  in  the  courts  with  a 
great  stock  of  knowledge ;  and  in  a  short  time  no 
counsel  at  the  bar  appeared  better  acquainted  with 
the  various  forms  of  proceedings,  or  was  readier  in 
quoting  precedents  in  respectto  judicial  decisions.  He 
was  then  considered  as  eminently  qualified  to  find  out 
a  case  in  point ;  and  could  refer  to  all  the  eminent  re- 
porters, with  peculiar  dexterity,  as  well  as  surprising 
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facility  and  correctiiefi,  This  habit  has  been  ini« 
proved  through  the  course  of  a  long  and  laborious 
life^  so  that  at  the  present  day  he  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  th^  greatest  b^ack  LEiTEIi  lawyers  who 
have  appeared  in  EngUnd  during  the  last  century. 

It  was  a  considerable  time^i  however^  before  Mr^ 
HilL  althougU  so  admirably  qualifiedj  ventured  to 
assume  the  coif;  but  oq  the  Qth  of  November,  1773j, 
he  was  at  length  called  ta  the  dignity  of  king's  ser- 
^eant^*  at  the  same  time  with  the  late  sir  James 
Eyre,  who  mtjw  admitted,  prQfQrn{q,  on  obtaining  a 
seat  on  the  exchequer  bench,  Modern  innovations 
had  not  as  yet  disallowed  the  ceremonii^I  of  our  an- 
cestors ;  fbr  this  elevation  wa^  formerly  attended  witl^ 
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*  The  precise  rjink  of  a  servant  at  (aw  does  nok  jet  appear  ta 
1)0  settled,  as  it  is  not  decid^  whether  a  knight  oi^  a  s^rgeant% 
lady  18  to  have  pretredence.  A  serious  dispute  actually  tool^  place 
some  years  since  on  this  very  subject,  between  the  wife  of  an  at*, 
tomey-gen^rsl  who  had  been  du|)bed^  and  pf  a  lawye^  who  ha4 
jittained  the  honour  of  tl^e  coif,  It  b  not  s^  littl,^  remarkable  thaj; 
tb^  place  where  this  question  happened  to  be  mooted^  was  nx^ 
other  than  the  Temple  church,  during  diving  seryicej,^  and  in  pre- 
sence of  the  benchersji  covinsel^  and  students ! 

The  author  of  this  article  was  fo^iiate  enough  to  be  present;^ 
when  the  matter  was  argued  between  a  silk  and  a  stuff  gown^  o( 
the  same  rank  and  dignity.  The  letter,  after  quoting  the  opi^ 
nion  of  the  late  Mr,  justice  Gould,  declared  in  favour  of  sergeants^ 
wives  i  but  as  counsel  did  not  appear  in  behalf  of  either  th^ 
knights  or  their  spouses,  this  decision  may  be  considered  in  some 
i:e8pects  partial.  We  believe  also  that  the  heralds,  ''not  having 
the  lear  of  the  la\^  before  their  eyes,**  have  presumed  tQ  deci^^ 
jOtherwiBef 
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fw  small  degree  of  formality :  and  the  judges  were 
accustomed  to  hail  the  i^pproach  of  the  candi-^ 
date  by  the  usual  exclamation  of  ^'  I  spy  a  bro^ 
iher  !'*  Oa  this  occasion  he  of  course  appeared 
^pparelled  in  the  ecclesiastical  ornaments^  wearing 
^robe  or  gown^  which  in  the  present  case  was  silk, 
while  the  ceiitre  of  the  flowing  wig  contained  th# 
black  patch,  or  r;9se^  originally  intended  to  eon-;* 
ceal  the  ecclesiastical  tonsure.  Since  that  period 
wh^^t  a  sweep  has  death  made  among  the  coeval 
lawyers !  Adair,  Balton,  Bond,  Wilson^  Vaughan, 
Walker,  Ken^^ — not  a  single  contemporary  of  the 
same  rank>  either  clothed  with  a  sarsenet  or  a  stuff 
gown,  is  now  in  existence.  Thus,  after  succeeding 
}>y  sei|ioFity  to  the  post  of  king's  aacient  sergeant^ 
this  wprthy  and  respectable  dignitary  appears  to 
stand  insulated  and  alone,  like  Deucalion  after  the 
flood  I  At  the  period  to  which  we  refer,  the  pre- 
sent lord  chancellor  was  then  an  ensign  of  foot, 
and  the  three  chiefs  of  the  commoh  law  courts  of 
Westminster-hall,  Law  (lord  Ellenborough ),  Mans- 
field, and  Macdonald,  w^re  simple  students,  who 
}iad  not  as  yet  tasted  of  the  sweets  of  the  profes- 
sion. 

■  4 

Men  of  (alents  and  genius  have  always  been  con- 
sidered as  peculiarly  subject  to  certain  mental  'ab- 
sences ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  still  extant  respecting 
Newton,  who  on  sitting  down  to  table,  and  finding 
the  done«  only  of  a  fowl  placed  under  some  pastry 
by  a  hungry  guest,  who  had  anticipated  the  ban- 
guet^  is  said  tp  haTc  apologised  for  having,  dined  be- 


«nxiou9  to  know  wbo  the  dariag  culprit  was^  {hai^ 
]ire8iiiiied  to  bereave  the  field  and  the  pack  of  their 
|>rey ;  and  were  immediately  informed  thai  the  exe^ 
cation  had  taken  place  id  pursutace  of  legal  autho- 
rity. Their  murmurs  on  this  increstsed  tenfold ;  and 
when  they  had  th6  view  hdUoo  of  the  venerable  ser^ 
^ant,  who  made  his  appearance^  with  the  book  id 
kis  hand>  to  defend  the  act  of  his  Vassals>  they  be^ 
came  outrageous. 

Notwithstanding  this  the  I^drn^d  cfxpoiinder  o£ 
the  law  was  not  to  be  intimidated ;  he  knew  that  he 
had  authorities  on  his  side ;  and  although  he  was 
conscious  that  the  men  to  whom  he  was  now  about 
to  address  himself  had  no  great  reverence  for  eithei' 
the  common  or  statute  law.  yet  he  gravely  quoted  % 
case  from  one  of  the  old  reporters^  that  would  have? 
puzzled  a  whole  bar  of  modern  practitioners  to  con* 
trovert.  The  efiect^  however,  was  prodigious ;  foi^ 
what  with  the  extraordinary  appearance  of  the  wor* 
thy  sergeant^  who  was  indeed  in  his  gown,  which  ap* 
peared  to  them  a  mere  Aerf-gown,  the  seeming  quaint*^ 
ness  of  his  method,  ihe  singularity  of  the  occurrence^ 
and  the  novelty  of  the  whole,  which  was  totally  out 
of  the  common  Vvay,  they  were  so  completely  ihtovm 
lack,  that  their  rage  suddenly  abated.  Accordingly 
those  very  persons,  who  would  have  rode  over  a 
wheat-field,  with  all  the  hounds  in  full  cry,  without 
remorse,  and  put  to  defiance  the  miserable  peasant 
who  attempted  to  defend  his  property  from  their 
intrusion,  suddenly  felt  their  rage  abate,  and  ac-^ 
tually  sneaked  away,  completely  chap-fallen/  fot* 


io^jiyl  i>7  their  dogs^  with  their  tails  hanging  he- 
Jiiad  their  legs ;  and  both  man  and  beast  affording, 
for  the  first  time^  s  most  respectful  and  submissive 
testimony  of  obedience  to  the  laws  ! 

We  shall  conclude  these  little  stories^  so  welt 
known  among  lawyers^  with  one  or  two  anecdotes 
inore.  During  the  circuit,  being  at  a  loss  for  a  refer^ 
ence  to  a  law-book^  he  is  said  io  have  applied,  as 
usual,  to  his  damask  bag ;  but  what  was  the  asto- 
nishment of  the  audience  when,  rnsfead  of  a  volume 
of  Yiner,  he  took  out  a  specimen  candlestick,  which 
had  bedn  inclosed  in  the  saddle-bags  of  a  Birming- 
ham rider,  and  conveyed  into  court  by  mistake  I 

At  another  period  the  chief-justice  having  de-^ 
mandei  who  had  a  brief  in  a  certain  -cause,  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  immediately  arose,  and  after 
loQking  round  him,  as  if  in  search  of  some  one, 
^avely  observed,  that  ^'  he  believed  sergeant  Hill 
was  retained  on  this  occasion." 

Being  once  at  Leicester  on  the  circuit,  his  lady 
^et  him  there.  Business,  however,  increased,  and 
that  to  such  an  alarming  degree,  that  a  certain 
iCause  not  only  encroached  on  the  hour  of  refresh-^ 
nient,  but  also  on  that  of  repose.  Finding  it  im-^ 
possible,  in  this  dilemma,  to  leturn  at  the  usual  time 
to  his  inn,  he  gravely  rose,  and  ordered  his  clerk,  in 
an  audible  voice^  "  to  carry  bis  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Hill,  and  express  his  sorrow  that  he  could  not 
sleep  with  her,  as  he  was  likely  to  be  detained  the 
whole  night  in  consultation/' 

Mr.  s^geant  Hill  vtas  formerly  married  to  mist 
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Meddlecotf,  a  lady  of  fortune  in  Northamplbn^ 
diire ;  but  be  is  now^  and  bas  been  for  some  year^ 
a  widower.  By  her  be  bas  an ,  oply  daughter,  Bar- 
bara, united  to  the  honourable  WilliiAii  Cockayne, 
the  younger  son  of  Charles,  the  fifth  viscount  Cul-^ 
len,  baron  Cullen,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  and 
only  brother  of  the  present  peer  :  they  have  several 
children,  who  will  inherit  a  very  ample  fortune. 

We  are  happy  to  find  that  Mr.  sergeant  Hill  still 
transacts  business  as  a  lawyer,  and  is  occasionally  as 
indefatigable  in  his  profession  as  ever.  He  is  now 
about  seventy-three,  or  seventy-four  years  of  age ; 
and  having  given  up  his  chambers,  resides  in  the 
south-east  corner  of  Bedford-square.  He  wears  a 
large  fiat  beaver,  usually  tied  round  with  a  black 
handkerchief,  to  secure  it  from  accidents ;  and  with 
this,  and'  a  great  coat,  sometimes  walks  abroad  in 
summer.  During  the  winter  he  goes  daily  out  in 
his  chariot.  The  king's  ancient  sergeant  is  strictly 
appropriate  in  his  appearance ;  for  he  exhibits  a 
Tenerable  figure,  tall,  thin,  and  majestic,  and  pre- 
sents, at  the  first  aspect,  an  indelible  air  of  study 
and  reflection. 

As  his  clerk  has  been  accustomed  for  some  years 
to  sleep  in  his  bedchamber,  and  occasionally  to  take 
notes  in  the  night,  he  himself  has  been  said  to  dream 
of  €0868 !  Th^  truth  is,  that  the  subject  of  this  article, 
being  still  of  an  active  turn,  constantly  revolves  in 
his  mind  certain  positions,  which  he  endeavours  to 
clothe  and  support  with  correspondent,  authorities^ 
On  the^e.  iKcasions^  during  the  stillness  of  the  niglit^ 
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%hen  neither  disturbed  by  noise,  nor  distrkcfted 
Vith  other  objects,  the  readings  of  nlore  than  half  a 
century  come  to  his  aid ;  and  when  a  discovery  oc-; 
curs,  his  assistant  id  immediately  called  to  record  it 
That  he  may  long  be  occupied  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  banish  care,  and  render  the  ravages  of  time  im^ 
perceptible,  is  the  sincere  and  hearty  wish  of  thd 
author  of  this  memoir. 


t 
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REAR-ADMIRAL   OF    THE  RED^    AND    COMMANDER  IIC 

CHIEF  IN  INDIA. 

.  CONSCIOUS  that  the  applause  of  '  mankind 
contributes  not  a  little  to  noble  and  gallant  ac- 
tions, we  confess  with  honest  pride  that  we  have 
ever  bc^n  anxious  to  direct  the  public  admiration 
towards  the  defenders  of  their; country;  This  posi- 
tion, which  holds  good  on  all  occasions^  is  verified 
in  an  eminent  degree  when  applied  to  naval  and 
military  commanders.  The  names  of  a  Nelson  and 
a  Smith,  tlie  heroes  of  Trafalgar  and  of  Acre,  have 
aecordingly  graced  these  volumes :  we  have  long 
since  pointed  out  the  distinguished  achievements  of 
both  to  their  applauding  country;  and  we  are 
deeply  affected  by  the  loss  of  one  of  those  illustri- 
ous commanders,  who>  actuated  by  the  impulse  of 
glory  alon^,  rejoiced  to  die  in  arms,  provided  he 
could  but  advance  the  intejresti  of  his  nation.  The 
1806-1807.  P0 
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gallant  sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  who*  like  him^  aUo 
perished  in  the  arms  of  victory^  has  in  us  found 
biographers,  \¥hb,  hotvever  unequal  to  the  task> 
were  at  least  desirous  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  a 
great  officer,  while  y^e  have  been  particularly  zeal- 
pus  to  praise  the  honest,  pi^anly,  liberal  a-ud  diaia* 
terested  conduct  of  the  late  uxarquis  Cornwallis. 

Of  naval  commafaders,  in  addition  to  those  al- 
ready named,  we  have  bestowed  a  suitable  panegy- 
ric on  a  Duncan,  who,  at  Camperdown,  extended 
the  honour  of  the  British  arms ;  of  a  Hood,  who 
distinguished  himself  in  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Mediterranean,  and  who  now,  at  an  advanced  pe- 
riod of  life,  presides  as  governor  over  one  of' the 
noblest  institutions  which  this  or  any  other  country 
in  Europe  can  boast  of.  Nor  has  the  gallant  Howe 
been  forgotten ;  for  while  we  enumerated  the  vic- 
tories of  his  youth,  as  well  as  those  of  a  more  ad- 
vanced period^  we  endeavoured  to  smooth  the  pil- 
low ^^  of  reposing  age,"'  and  solace  the  last  hours  of 
a  loi^  and  eventful  life,  spent  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  To  the  list  of  those  already  enumerated 
in  our  works,  we  now  add  the  name  of  the  present 
commander  in  chief  in  India. 

Sir  Edward  Pellew  may  be  considered,  in  some 
respects,  to  possess  an  hereditary  claim,  as  well  as 
an  hereditary  attajchment  to  the  s,ea-service ;  for  his 
father,  who  had  chosen  the  navy  as  his  profession, 
was  Bred  in  it  from  his  early  youth.  He,  however, 
never  rose  higher,  we  believe,  than  the  rank  of  a 
lieutenant ;  for  having  settled  early  in  life,  he  became 

1 
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a  collector  of  ont  of  tbe  outporfs^  and  was  tfaas  en- 
abled  to  bring  up  hid  children*  in  a  i^espectabte 
Amnner.  His  son  Edward;,  c/t  ^i^hotn  we  ilow  pro- 
pose to  tf eat^  was  bofn  tri  Devonshire ;  add  i{  is  not  a 
little  refnaricable^  tliai  thfe  county  f  has  given  d 
^eatef  number  of  officer^  of  distinction  to  ^e  sea^- 
flervice  than  any  other  in  Englamd*. 

We  are  unacquainted  with  the  ilsim^of  th^  ship 
which  young  Pellew  was  first  sent  on  board  of,  bi/t 


■faiil— i»rf**— —  I    M  f  •  ■!  -1  ,1,      , 


*  Of  his  three  sons,  Samuel  is  collector  of  the  port  of  Falmouth^ 
Israel  a  post-captain,  and  Edward  an  admiral. 

f  Naval  oi&cerB  bom  or  educated  in  the  cotmty  of  Sevon^ 

ADMIRALS. 

Lord  viscount  Hood,  governor  of  (^re^inwldi-hospital,  and  adaii-^ 

nd  of  the  red. 
Lord  viscount  Bridport,  general*  of  marines,  and  vice-admiral  of 

Bngland. 
William  Domett^  esq.  rear-admiral  of  the  white. 
Sir  Thoznas  Louis,  hart,  and  K^  M.  T.  K.  S.  F. 
Sir  Thomas  Graves,  K*  B.  vice-admhral  of  the  blue. 
Edward  Thomborough,  esq^  vice-admiral  of  the  blue. 
Sir  ThoBias  Troubridge,  hart,  rear-admiral  of  the  white« 
Sir  Edward  Pellew,  bart.  rear-admiral  of  the  red. 
Sir  Bichard  John  Strachan,  bart.  R.B.  and  rear-admhia]'  of  the 

blue. 
Sir  John  ThomJi  Duckworth,  admiral  of  the  white. 

I^OST'-CAFTAIVS. 

Captain  sir  John  Laforey. 
•  Keates. 


Brown^ 


COMMISSJOKSRS. 


Ifeutwell. 
fSmshaw* 
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know  that  he  was  appointed  a  midshipman  at  a  very 
early  period  of  his  life ;  and' have  reason  to  believe, 
that  either  then^  or  soon  after^  he  was  the  me3smate' 
of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  indefatigable  magis- 
trates* of  the  city  of  Westminster.  After  theusuat 
time  of  service^  in  1779,  or  1780>  he  passed  his  ex- 
amination for  a  lieutenant,  and  was  soon  after  no- 
minated to  the  command  of  a  small  vessel.  This  is 
a  situation  generally  coveted  by  enterprising  young; 
men,  as  it  affords  a  more  ample  field  for  action, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  not  unfrequently  furnishes 
an  opportunity  for  an  officer  of  spirit  to  distinguish 
himself. 

During  the  colonial  war  sir  Edward  Pellew^^  in 
the  Resolution  cutter,  of  twelve  guns,  and  seventy- 
five  men,  fell  in  with,  and  captured,  the  Flushing, 
a  Dutch  privateer,  of  fourteen  guns,  and  &ixty-eight 
men,  one  of  whom  was  killed,  and  six  wounded. 
This  appears  to  have  been  a  smart  action,  as  it  con^ 
tinned  during  an  hour  and  a  half.     Soon  after  this 


*  Aaron  Graham,  esq.  who  by  means  of  the  most  consummate 
skill,  and  the  most  active  research,  lately  detected  tlie  mysterious 
naurder  committed  by  Patch.  After  having  been  nommated  to 
the  chair  of  Bow-street,  by  the  present  worthy  secretary  of  stat« 
for  tlie  home  department,  we  have  been  given  to  understand 
that  he  resigned  that  very  lucrative  appointmjent  from  a  mere 
point  of  honour,  having  deemed  it  incompatible  with  his  other 
engagemex)ts. 

His  son,-  who  was  bred  under  sir  Edward  Pcllew,  is  a  post-cap- 
tain la  the  navy  ;  and  at  this  moment  commands  tlie  Vestal  fri- 
gattt. 
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lie  obtained  another  cutter,  called  the  Rambler,  in 
which  he  proceeded,  along  with  four  sail  of  the 
line,  and  four  frigates,  under  sir  Hyde  Parker,  to 
Gibraltar ;  and  having  passed  through  the  interme- 
diate rank  of  commander,  he  became  a  post-cap- 
tain, on  the  21st  of  May,  1782  * 

The  wAr  with  France,  which  took  place  in  1793, 
afforded  an  admirable  opportunity  for  able  officers 
to  exhibit  their  talents.  Nor  was  it  allowed  to  slip 
away  by  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  who  omitted  no 
occasion  for  the  display  of  his  zeal  and  energy,  as 
jaa.ay  be  seen  from  the  following  account. 

Having  obtained  the  command  of  La  Nymphe 
frigate,  of  thirfy-six  guns,  and  two  hundred  men, 
he  fell  in,  while  cruizing  off  the  Start,  with  La 
Cleopatra,  a  French  man  of  war,  of  forty  guns, 
and  three  hundred  aqd  twenty  men.  TJie  action 
commenced  at  day-light  in  the  morning  of  the  9th 
of  June,  and  lasted  with  unabating  fury  during 
fifty-five  minutes,  in  the  course  of  which  period  the 
Cleopatra's  nai^enmast  and  tiller  being  shot  away, 
she  fell  on  board  the  English  frigate. 

On  this,  orders  were  instantly  jgiven  to  board  her, 
which  were  executed  with  great  bravery  from  the 
quarter-deck ;  and  the  taptain  being  killed,  and 
three  of  the  liputenants,  with  near  one  hundred  of 


*  Captain  Pellew,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war,  com- 
pianded  on  l^oard  the  Dictator,  of  sixty- four  guns,  at  the  Nore^ 
Jn  1/90,  and  1791,  he  was  captain  to  vice-admiral  Milbank,.in 
the  Salisbury,  oi  fifty  guns,  while  on  the  Newfoundland  station. 
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the  people  wounded^  her  colours  were  struck.  But 
this  ^.cquisition  was  not  obtained  without  bloodshed 
on  the  part  of  the  victors ;  for  the  boatswain^  four 
fpidshipmen^  and  eighteen  seamen  and  marines^  were 
slain^  while  th^  second  lieutenant^  the  officer  of  the 
piarines^  two  mid3hipmei>^  and  twenty-three  seamen 
^nd  m'arines,  were  wounded. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  omitted  that  the  conduct  of  the 
English  commander  to  the  vanquished  was  marke4 
by  the  most  delicate  respect.  The  body  of  the  captain 
of  the  Cleopatra  wa^  (anded^  and  buried  in  Ports- 
mouth phurcb-yard^  ^he  corpse  being  attended  bj 
Jiis  survivipg  officers^  who  were  permitted  to  accom* 
pany  his  remains  to  the  ^rav^.  The  following  ior 
9cription  was  afllerwards  placed  pn  his  tomb : 

'-  CITIZEN  VlVJjhW., 
%hMV  IK  BATTLE'  WITH  LA  NYMPHBi 

a  f 

19th  JUNE,  1793, 

AGED  43  years/* 

His  majesty  was  pleased  to.  confer  the  honour  of 
knighthood*  on  captain  Pellew,  for  his  distinguish- 
ed gallantry  on  this  occasion  ;  and  he  also  gracious^ 
)y  ordered  his  brother  Israel;  who  was  a  maiiter 
and  commapdcri  and  had  served  as  a  volunteer  oi| 
this  occasion^  to  be  pfjompted  to  the  rank  of  post- 
Captain.  IVIf/A.  Morris,  his  first  lieutenant^  was 
ptppointed  a  master  and  commander ;  and  La  Cleo? 


1^  He  was  afterwards  honoured  wit]]  a  baronetage,  as  sir  Edwar4 
Pejlcw,  ftf  Treverry,  Cornwall,  March  J  5,  1796, 
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patra,  the  pirizc,  being  taken  into  the  British  navy, 
exchanged  her  nam^  for  that  of  L'Oiseau. 

Soon  after  this  sir  Edward  Pellew  was  appointed 
to  the.  command  of  the  Arethusa,  a  fine  frigate, 
mounting  thirty-eighi  guns,  with  a  complement  of 
two  hundred  and  eighty  men.  Having  been  attach- 
ed to  the  squadron  under  the  command  of  sir  J.  B, 
Warren,  he  wa^  now  stationed  for  a  considerable 
time  on  the  coast  of  Prance^  and  was  present  at  a 
number  of  encounters  both  with  batteries  on  shore, 
and  the  enemy's  ships  at  sea.  Early  on  the  SSd  of 
April,  1794,  while  cruizing  ofr  Guernsey,  in  coiq- 
pany  vi^itli  the  Flora,  the  Mel  am  pus.  La  Nymphe, 
and  La  Concorde,  they  discovered  five  sail  standing 
out  to  sea ;  and,  as  day  broke,  clearly  perceived  them 
to  be  a  squadron  of  the  enemy's  ships  of  war.  The 
wind,  by  fortunately  changing  two  points,  enabled 
the  English  commander  to  gain  tihe  weatuer-gage, 
and  bring  them  to  close  action,  while  it,  at  the  same 
time,  precluded  the  possibility  of  gaining  their  own 
shore. 

The  battle  was  maintained  on  both  sides  with 
great  resolution  for  three  hours,  when  two  of  the 
euemy's  ships  struck  to  the  Flora  and  Arethus^. 
Meanwhile  the  other  three  frigates  continued  to 
pursue  the  enemy;  and  at  length  one  of  them 
(  L'JEngageant,  of  thirty-six  guns^  four  carronades, 
and  three  hundred  men)  struck  to  ta  Concorde, 
connnanded  by  sir  Richard  Strachan. 

On  the  ^d  of  August  we  find  him  still  attached  to 
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the  light  squadron^  under  the  tommand  vof  sir  Jol)q 
Warren,  consisting  of  the  following  vessels : 


Ships, 

Guns, 

Commanders. 

1^ 

Flora 

1 

36 

Sir  John  Borlase  "Warrep, 

• 

Diamond 

-      38 

Sir  Sidney  Smith. 

Diana                r 

88 

Jonathan  Faulkner. 

Arethusa 

-      38 

Sir  Edward  Pellew, 

Artois 

38 

Edmund  Naglc. 

Santa  Margarctta 

36 

]£.  Heryej, 

At  this  period,  while  cruizing  off  Brest,  they  felj 
in  with  and  destroyed,  by  driving  on  shore  near 
the  Penmark  rocks.  La  Felicitc,  a  French  frigate, 
of  forty  guns,  eighteen-pounders,  and  three  hun- 
dred   aiyi  fifty  men.     Soon   after   two   corvettes, 
L'Espion  and  L'Alerte,  experienced  the  same  fate ; 
but  it  would  be  injustice  on  this  occasiop  to  omit  a 
noble,  yet,  we  trust,  not  a  singular  trait  of  hu- 
manity.    The  boats  of  the  squadron  having  been 
placed  under  the  command  of  sir  Edward  Pellew, 
with  orders  to  destroy  the  prizes,  on  boarding  them 
Jie  found  many  of  the  crew  so  desperately  wounded 
that  they  could  not  be  removed  without  danger  of 
perishing ;  and  to  set  fire  to  the  vessels  appeared  to 
be  horrid.     He  therefore  generously  suffered  them 
to  remain  on  board,  so  as  to  be  relieved  by  their 
countrymen  from  the  shore. 

In  September  we  finA  him  cruizing  off  Ushant 
with  the  following  small  squadron  under  his  owq 
CQmmand ; 
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Ships, 

Guns, 

Commanders. 

Avethuss^ 

38 

Sir  Edward  Pellew. 

Artois 

-       38 

Edmund  Nagle. 

Diamond 

-      38 

Sir  Sidney  Smith. 

<Talatea 

32 

R.  G.  Keates. 

Having  discovered  a  large  French  frigate,  he  im- 
mediately gave  orders,  for  a  cliace;  and  being  to 
windward,  was  enabled  to  cut  her  oflf  from  the  land. 
In  the  mean  time  the  superior  sailing  of  the  Artois 
enabled  ca|  tain  Nagle*  to  get  up  with  this  vessel, 
which  proved  to  be  La  Rcvolutionnaire,  of  forty- 
four  guns,  and  three  hundred  and  seventy  men  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  force,  he  eiigaged* 
Jicr  during  forty  minutes,  when  the  squadron  ap- 
proaching, she  struck  her  colours,  and  surrendered.* 

In  February,  1795,  we  find  him  again  Serving 
under  sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  annoying  the  trade, 
and  capturing  the  cruizers  of  the  enemy.  Among 
other  exploits,  while  oft'  the  isle  of  Oleron,  they 
gave  chace  to  a  French  frigate,  and  twenty  sail  of 
:ressels  under  her  convoy,  the  greater  part  of  which 
was  either  destroyed  or  taken.  On  March  7,  being 
off  the  Penmarks,  with  a  light  squadron  iinder  his 
own  command,  he  discovered  twenty-five  sail  of  thi! 
enemy  close  in  among  the  rocks,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  small  armed  ship ;  eight  of  these  were 
taken,  seven  burnt,  and  the  remainder  destroyed. 

We  are  now  about  to  mention  another  instanc6 


*  Captain,  now  sir  Edmund,  Nagle,  was  knighted  for  his  gal- 
lantry on  this  occasion.  He  was  the  namesake  and  nepliew  of 
the  celebrated  Edmund  Burke. 
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of  personal  gallantry^  ^hich  reflects  no  small  share 
of  honour  on  the  subject  of  these  memoirs.  On  , 
4he  S6th  of  January/  1796,  the  Dutton  transport, 
vbich  bad  been  forced  into  Plymouth  from  admiral 
Christian  V  fleet,  was  driven  on  shore  under  the  cita- 
del in  ajieavy  gale  of  wind.  She  had  then  on  board 
near  fire  hundred  soldiers,  most,  perhaps  all,  of 
vhom  would  have  been  drowned  but  for  the  huma- 
siity  and  zeal  of  sir  Edward  Pellew,  who  at  the  im- 
minent hazard  of  his  life  contiHved  to  get  on  board 
by  means  of  a  rope.  On  his  arrival  the  influence 
of  his  name  and  authority  not  only  put  an  end  to 
the  confnsion,  bat  reanimated  the  seamen  and  pas- 
sengers, all  of  whom  were  safely  landed  before  the 
diip  went  to  pieces,  except  a  few,  who  were  crushed 
by  the  falling  of  the  masts.  Such  a  distinguished 
act  of  intrepidity  obtained  for  him  the  attachment 
of  all  good  men ;  and  the  corporation  of  Plymouth, 
within  wbose  jurisdiction,  and  under  whose  eye  this 
occurred,  presented  him  with  the  freedom  of  the 
town. 

Soon  after  this  he  again  proceeded  to  sea,  and 
cruized  in  the  Indefatigable  of  forty-four  guns, 
with  the  Argo,  Revolutionnaire,  Concorde,  and  Ama* 
son>  under  his  command.  This  little  squadron,  on 
the  19th  of  March,  1796,  captured  a  whole  con- 
voy on  the  co^st  of  France,  and  drove  La  Volagc, 
of  twenty-six  giins,  onshore.  On  the  13th  they 
captured- the  national  frigate  Unite,  of  thirty-eight 
guns,  oflTUshant;  and  sir  EdVard  finding  madarae 
Le  liarge,  wife  to  the  governor'  of  Rochefort,  w  ith 
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}^t  SQu,  a  midfihipmao,  on  boards  he  suffered  ihem, 
to  retura  in  a  neutral  yessel>  first  taking  the  parole 
of  the  young  man  not  to  serve  until  duly  exchanged* 

A  variety  of  fresh  adventures  ensued.  Oo  the 
piorning  of  the  SSth,  while  oft*  the  Lizard,  he  saw, 
gave  chace  to,  and  captured  La  Y irginie,  of  forty- 
four  guns,  eighteen-pounders,  on  the  main^eek,. 
af^r  a  chace  of  fifteen  hours,  and  a  severe  action  : 
both  she  and  the  former  were  added  to  the  navj. 
On  tbe  i)th  of  November  sir  Edward  fell  in  witb» 
and  was  ehaced  by  the  French  squadron  under  rear- 
admiral  Richer V,  bound  from  L'Orient  to  Brest. 

The  year  1797  afforded  fresh  proofs  of  the  vi^ 
gour  and  enterprise  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 
Oo  the  13th  of  January,  while  cruizing  about  five 
leagues  south-west  of  Ushant,  on  bo^rd  the  Indefa- 
tigable, of  forty-four  guns,  in  company  with  die 
Amazon,  of  thirty-two,  captain  R.  C  Reynolds,  ^ 
^scovered  a  large  ship  steering  towards  the  coast  ol 
France.  Having  given  chace  to  her  immediately, 
he  soon  distinguished  that  she  bad  two  tier  of  guns, 
with  her  lower-deck  ports  shut,  and  was  without  a 
poop.  Al  a  quarter  before  six  in  tbe  evening  a 
close  engagement  commenced,  and  continued  during 
a  considerable  time,  when  the  Indefatigable  having 
ijnavx)idtxbly  shot  a-head,  her  place  vms  supplied 
by  the  Amazon,  which  was  also  baffled,  owing  to 
her  press. of  sail,  and  even  attempted  to  be  boarded. 
Perceiving  themselves  thus  foiled,  after  adjusting 
their  rigging,  they  returned  to  the  charge,  and*  be* 
gap  the  battle  afresh^  first  raking  the  enemy>  an^ 
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then  placing  themselves  one  on  each  quarter.  This 
eecond  attack  lasted  during  the  space  of  five  hours, 
at  the  end  of  which  period  the  masts  of  sir  Edward's 
ship  were  iu  danger  of  going  overboard.  To  render 
their  situation  more  critical^  a  sodden  gleam  of  light 
from  the  moon^  which  had  hitherto  been  shrouded 
under  a  cloud,  dis.covered  the  shore,  while  the  break- 
ers were  seen  at  a  short  distance ;  and  they  soon  af- 
ter found  themselves  completely  landlocked. 

The  approach  of  day  enabled  them  to  ascertain 
that  they  were  in  Hodicrne-bay ;  they  also  saw  the 
enemy,  which  had  encountered  them  so  gallantly, 
with  a  most  tremendous  surf  breaking  over  her ; 
and  her  crew  submitting  to  that  fate,  which  appear-^ 
ed  also  reserved  for  themselves.  The  Amazon  ac- 
tually struck  the  ground  a  little  before  five  in  the 
morning;* and  the  greater  part  of  that  ship's  com^ 
f?xij  was  saved  by  making  rafts,  and  so  reaching  the 
shore.  The  Indefatigable,  with  four  feet  of  water 
in  her  hold,  however,  at  length  succeeded  in  wea? 
thering  the  Penmark  rocks,  and  returned  to  port.* 

It  would  be  tedious  and  unimportant  to  recapi-^ 
tulate  all  the  cruises  of  sir  Edward  Pellewf  during 


*  During  this  singular  action  the  sea  ran  so  high<that  the  people 
on  board  the  Indefatigable  were  up  to  their  middle  in  water  on 
the  main  deck.  Some  of  the  guns  broke  their  breechings  four 
different  times,  and  others  drew  the  ring-bolts  from  the  sides,  &c. 

f  About  this  period  he  was  selected  by  lord  Bridport  to  examine 
the  uiotions  of  the  French  fleet,  which  be  discovered,  on  the  If  th 
of  December,  179^^  M?  Camaret-bay,  soon  after  it  bad  reached 
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the  late  war,  but  it  would  be  bighly  improper  to 
omit  the  mention  of  the  following  expedition.  In 
June,  1800,  he  was  detached  with  the  undermen- 
tio|ied  squadron  to  the  coast  of  France  : 


Ship9. 

1.  L'ltnpetueux 

2.  Ramillies 

3.  Canada 

4.  Ajax 

5.  Terrible 
€.  Captain 

7.  Fisguard 

8.  Amelia 
Q.  Amethyst 

10.  Diamond 

11.  Doris 

12.  Thames 

13.  Cynthia 


Guns. 

-  78 

-  74 
7-1 

80 

-  74 
•     74 

-  74 

44 
38 
3d 
36 
-  32 
IS 


Commdnders, 
Captain  sir  Edward  PelleW. 

"      Richard  Grindall. 

hon.  M.  De  Courcy. 

— '  «  '■    liotT.  A.  Cochrane. 


.JL 


-  W.  Wofceley. 

-  sir  Rkh.  J.  Strachaov 

-  f.  B,  Martin. 

-  hon.  C.  Herbert. 

-  J.  Cooke. 

-  E.  Griffiths. 

-  lord  Rancbgh. 

-  W.  Lukin. 

-  M.  Malbon. 


There  were  also  five  troop  ships,  on  board  of 
which  was  embarked  a  considerable  detachment  of 
scildiers  and  marines,  under  major-generat  Maitland. 
The  object  of  this  armament  was  a  critical  diver- 
sion, by  affording  a  powerful  assistance  to  tlia 
Chouans,  and  other  royalists,  in  the  ]\Iorbihan. 

On  the  4th  of  June  the  squadron  having  arrived 
in  Quiberon-bay,  and  the  forts  at  the  west  end  of  the 
peninsula  T>eing  silenced  by  the  fire  from  the  ships 
of  war;  a  body  of  troops  was  landed  to  doi^troy 
them.     Two  days  after,  a  detachment  was  scut  on 


Brest.  On  this  he  immediately  dispatched  a  vessel  home  with  tiio 
intelligence,  and  at  the  £am«  time  transmitted  notice  of  this  event 
lo  admiral  Colpoys. 
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sfaof e>  and  some  small  craft  set  fire  to ;  but  one  of 
the  chief  objects  of  the  armament  being  the  capture 
of  Belleisle^  which  had  yielded  fo  the  Brit^h  arms 
during  a  former  war^  a  joint  attack  was  meditated 
both  by  sea  and  land  against  it.  Sir  Edward  Wkl- 
lew  tmd  general  Maitland^  however,  after  due  con- 
sideration^ found  their  force  insufficient  for  the  re- 
duction of  a  garrison  consisting  of  near  seven  thou- 
saifd  men^  provided  with  guns  of  a  larg^  calibre, 
and  all  the  necessaries  fi)r  sustaining  a  long  siege.* 
The  troops  were  therefore  landed  on  the  little  island 
of  Houat,  where  they  remained  encamped  some 
time :  they  were  afterwards  reimbarked  on  board 
transports^  and  proceeded  to  the  Mediterranean. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  we  find  sir  Edward 
employed  with  his  squadron  in  blocking  up  Port 
Louis ;  and  in  the  month  of  July  one  of  hi»  officers 
performed  a  most  gallant  exploit  while  on  that 
station.  Mr.  Go^lan,  an  acting  lieutenant^ 
thinking  it  possible  to  carry  some  of  the  enemy's 
Tesss^ls  posted  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  beg- 
ged a  ten-oared  cutter,  with  which,  and  two  other 
boats,  he  resolved  to  obtain  possession  of  an  armed 
brig,  mounting  three  twenty- fire,  and  four  six- 


,  *  Belleisle  was  summoDed  rcpeatedJy  during  the  first  revolu- 
tionary conflict.  A  captain  of  a  man  of  war,  eirjploy**don  one  occa- 
sioir,  informed  theauthor  of  this  article  that  the  governor  detained 
hif  lieutenant  on  shore  until  ihe  troops  had  paraded  in  his  presence, 
wJiUe  his  lady  invited  him  to  a  ball  in  the  evening,  and  seni  him  a 
present  of  firult  and  greens  on  board. 
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pounders^  full  of  oien^  aa4  moored  with  ftprii^ 
upon  her  cables^  withia  pistol-shot  of  several 
strong  batteries.  Notwitlistandiog  the  enemj  wasi 
plainly  discovered  to  be  at  quarters,  and  the  twa 
9lher  boats  were  at  a  considerable  distance  utw^ 
Mr.  Coghlan  determined  to  commence  the  attack  ; 
hut  having  unfortunately  jumped  into  a  tfawl-B^ 
on  th^  enemy's  quarter,  he  was  pierced  through  t|)i( 
thigh  with  a  pike,  and  he  and  all  his  followers  were 
forced  to  return. 

Undismayed,  however,  by  this  check,  they  board- 
ed her  a  second  time  on  the  forecastle,  and  main-- 
tained  an  obstinate  conflict  against  eighty-sevea 
men,  sixteen  of  whom  were  soldiers.  After  killing 
six,  and  wounding  twenty,  they  carried  oflf  Le  Cerj 
here,  while  tlie  squadron,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  pre- 
sented its  share  of  the  prize  to  the  victors.  Earl 
St«  Vincent,  abo,  not  only  presented  the  officer 
with  a  sword,  but  promoted  him  afterwards. 

In  August  sir  Edward  served  with  his  old  com- 
mander, sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  in  the  expedition 
against  Ferrol ;  and  superintended  the  debarcation 
of  the  troops,  which  w  ere  landed  under  his  direc- 
tions, without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  They  were 
also  reimbarked  on  the  27 th^  with  great  order  and 
regularity  ;  after  which  the  squadron,  consisting  of 
seven  sail  of  the  line,  five  frigates^  and  aa  armed 
ship,  proceeded  to  sea,  and  arrived  next  day  off 
Vigo. 

In  1799,  we  find  sir  Edward's  pennant- flying  in 
the  Mediterranean  fleet,  commanded  by  earl  St. 


r 
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Vincent.  He,  at  that  period,  was  on  board  L'txti-^ 
petueiix  of  seventy-eight  guns,  and  the  English 
iquadron  with  which  he  served  for  a  short  time> 
was  the  largest  Great  Britain  had  ever  sent  to  thai 
quarter  of  the  world.*  In  1800,  hcf  commanded 
4  detachment  off  Rochefort,  and  occasionally  joined 
and  cruised  with  the  channel  fleet,  then  commanded 
fty  lord  Bridport.f 


Ships. 

Guns,; 

*  It  consisted  of      1 

of  the  line 

of 

118 

1 

of 

112 

2 

of 

110 

9 

of 

9^ 

M 
t 

^ 

3 

of 

84 

2 

of 

80 

* 

of 

79 

31 

of 

74 

2 

of 

64 

f 


Id  all         52  sail  of  the  line.-       , 
j  Here  follows  a  list  of  ships  of  war,  &c.  taken  or  destroyed 
Iby  sir  Edward  PelleW,  from  1/93  to  1802: 

1 .  La  Cleopatra,  of  40  guns,  now  called  Oiseau,  mounts  Z§ 
gtins,  taken  off  the  Start,  June  19,  1/93.  i 

2.  L'Espiegle,  of  16  guns,  Ukeft  by  the  Nymph  of  36  gens, 
captain  Israel  Pellew,  and  Circe  of  28  guns,  captain 
I.  S.  Yorke,  off  Ushant,  Nov.  30,  1793. 

3.  Lst  Revolutionnaire,  of  44  guns,  taken  by  the  squadron  of  sir 
Edward  Pellew  in  the  Channel,  on  the  21st  of  October,  1794. 

4.  Le  Qointidi,  of  14  guns,  taken  by  ditto  in  the  Channel,  Sep- 
tember 7,  1794. 

5.  La  Virginie  frigate,  of  44  guns,  taken  by  ditto  in  ditto,  April- 
22,1795.  7 


In  conseqiieace  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  sir  Ed- , 
ward  Pellew^  >^ith  a  great  many  other  gallant  offi- 
cers^ experienced  a  respite  from  their  labours,  and 
their  achieyements ;  we  are   accordingly  to  Tiew 
him,  for  some  time,  in  a  very  different  situation. 

At  the  general  election  in  180S,  wishing  toobtaia 
a  seat  in  parliament,  be  presented  himself  as* a  can- 
didate for  Barnstaple>  in  Devonshire.  He  succeed- 
ed completely  on  this  occasion ;  for>  after  a  very 
spirited  contest,  one  of  the  former  members  was 


■■Pi«BM»i 


6.  La  Blonde,  of  l6  guns,  by  ditto  in  ditto,  Jane  11,  179^* 

7.  LesTrois  Couleurs,  of  10  guns,  by  ditto  in  ditto^  June  11,  179^« 

8.  Les  Droits  de  THomme,  of  7^  gun8>  run  ashore  on  the  Pen«> 
msrksy  and  wrecked,  by  ditto,  January  13, 1797* 

g.  La  VaiUante,  of  20  guns,  taken  in  the  Bay  by  the  Indefati*- 

gable,  captain  sir  £.  Pelleve,  in  1798  3  afterwards  named  thd 

Danae. 
10.  L'lnsdente,  of  18  guns,  burnt  by  ditto  off  ditto,  in  1800. 
,     11.  Le  Cerbere  gun-brig,  cut  out  with  the  boats  of  the  squadron^ 

in  1800. 
12.  Les  Sans^  Culottes,  a  privateer  of  16  guns>  taken  by  ditto  in 

May,  1793. 
43.  La  Revanche,  ditto  of  12  guns,  taken  off  Brest  by  ditto^ 

1794. 

14.  La  Nouvelle  Eugenie,  ditto  of  16  guns,  taken  by  ditto  in 
the  Channel,  1794. 

15.  Le  Hyene,  ditto  of  24  guhs>  taken  by  ditto  near  Teneriffe, 

1794. 

16.  Le  Vengeur,  ditto  of  12  guns,  by  ditto,  1794. 

17.  L'Inconcevable,  ditto  of  18  guns,  by  ditto,  1794. 

18.  L'Heureuse  Nouvelle,  of  22  guns,  by  ditto,  1794. 

19.  L*Heufeux,  ditto  of  16  guns,  by  ditto,  1794. 
^20.  La  Minerve,  ditto  of  XQ  guns,  by  ditto,  1794» 

1806*1807.  jfi  £ 
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thrown  out^  the  numbers  at  the  cloae  of  the  poll^ 
having  been  declared  to  be  as  follow : 

William  Devaymes^  esq.  269 

Sir  Edward  Pellew,  bart  160 

Richard  Wilson^  esq.  85 

John  Cleveland^  esq.  ,71, 

On  retiring  from  the  town-haII>  Mr.  Devaynet 
Was  chaired^  but  a  more  apposite  triumph  was  re* 
serred  for  the  victorious  sailor.  No  sooner  had  ht 
left  the  hustings^  than  he  was  conducted  to  a  barge 
fixed  on  wheels^  ornamented  with  laurel^  *  and 
adorned  with  colours.  The  boat^  manned  with  1l 
number  of  prime  seamen  in  white  shirts,  with  oars 
in  their  hands,  and  steered  by  a  lieutenant  of  the 
savy  in  full  uniform,  then  got  under  way,  and  th# 
populace  cheered  their  champion. 

Mr.  Wilson,  the  late  member,  and  one  of  the 
unsuccessful  candidates,  petitioned  the  house  of 
commons  against  the  return ;  and  a  committee  was 
chosen  on  the  17th  of.  February,  1803,  to  try  its 
merits.  On  this  occasion,  H.  Alexander,  esq.  M.P. 
•for  Old  Sarum,  was  appointed  nominee  for  thfc 
sitting  member,  and  the  only  charge  attempted  to  be 
proved,  was  a  breach  of  the  treating-act. 
,  Actual  payments  of  three  or  four  'guineas  a  man 
were  substantiated,  but  these  appeared  to  have  been 
given  to  non-resident  voters  for  travelling  expences, 
which  is  not  an  oflfence  contrary  to  law.  It  was  the 
evident  wish  and  intention  of  Mr.  Wilson,  to  render 
the  election  void,  but  he  completely,  failed^  it  bein^ 


determioed  oiithe24rth  of  February^  that  the  sitting 
Inember  was  duly  elected. 

It  vras  ifnagided^  that  the  subject  of  this  menldifi 
like  most  of  the  sea-officers  ia  the  house,  would  con- 
tent himself  with  a  simple  rote  t  but  on  the  1 5th  of 
March>  1804>  when  an  enquiry  was  moved  into  the 
*'  state  of  our  naval  force/*  with  a  view  of  reflect- 
ing on  his  friend  lord  St.  Vincent^  who  then  pre*^ 
sided  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  he  determined  to 
deliver  his  opinion.  He  accordingly  rose^  immedi- 
ately after  an  admiral,  who  had  accused  the^  minis- 
ters of  negligence^  and  compared  the  armed  vessels 
sent  to  the  coast  of  France  to  so  many  cockle-shells ! 
Here  follows  the  substance  of  his  reply>  which  ob- 
tained the  praise  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  who  followed 
iiim>  and  was  considered  as  an  able  one^  both  in  and 
out  of  parliament. 

.  *'  Sir  Edward  stated  to  the  home  what  fell  witliin  his  know- 
ledge of  the  naval  force  of  the  country ;  and  what  was  his  opinio^ 
with  respect  to  the  efficiency  of  our  present  equipment.  We  had 
about  three  hundred  gun-boats,  or  gun-brigs,  or  cockle-shells,  at 
they  had  been  termed }  but  which  he  deemed  as  competent  to  the 
business  for  which  they  were  intended,  or  could  be  supposed  ca-> 
pable  of,  as  any  other  species  of  gun-boats.  We  had  kept  the  sea, 
-end  blocked  up  the  ports  of  the  enemy,  all  weathers,  fair  or  fbul ; 
and  they  had  no  where  a  force  that  was  able  to  cope  with  us.  Yet 
these  strong  fects  were  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  some 
of  the  honourable  gendemen  as  to  the  power  of  our  navy.  \ 

**  The  contracting  for  building  of  ships  for  his  majesty*s  navy 
had  been  dwelt  on  with  very  great  force  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
hate  \  he  could  state,  however,  from  his  own  personal  knowledge,  * 
that  the  contract  work  was,  in  the  general>  either  composed  of 
'^trj  indifferent  materials^  or  else  put  together  in  a  loose  and 
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0lovenly  manner  -,  so  much  so  that  they  could  not  be  dtemed 
worthy  for  any  thing  like  the  same  space  of  time  as  the  vessel* 
which  were  built  in  the  king*3  jards.  Two  particular  instances 
had  lately  fallen  within  his  own  observation :  indeed  the  result  of 
his  experience  Was,  that  ship-building  by  contract  is  not  to  be  de« 
pended  on.  But  he  had  very  lately  seen  two  of  them  lying  on  the 
stocks,  in  such  a  stale  as  was  sufficient  to  convince  him,  if  any 
Airther  proof  was  wanting  to  bis  mind,  of  the  impropriety  of  oon« 
tracting.  That  mode,  however,  might  necessarily  be  resorted  to, 
when  there  was  not  room  enough  in  the  king's  yards,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  up  our  number  of  shipping. 

"  As  far  as  the  subject  could,  in  any  degree,  be  connected  with 
the  character  or  conduct  of  the  admiralty-board,  or  with  that  of  the 
noble  lord  who  presides  over  it,  he  must  say,  that  be  never  knew 
any  period,  during  his  experience  in  naval  affairs,  at  which  more 
universal,  or  more  zealous  affection  towards  the  govemmeat  ia 
general,  or  more  cordial  approbation  of  all  the  measures  of  the 
admiralty,  prevailed  amongst  all  ranks  of  persons  belonging  to  tb* 
navy  j  but  every  officer  in  the  navy,  he  believed,  was  particularly 
satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  that 
board.  The  cordage,  the  stores,  the  provisions,  in  short,  every 
necessary  for  the  proper  appointment  of  a  sufficient  naval  force  to 
beat  the  enemy,  was  most  rigidly  attended  to. 

"  We  had  not  only  enough,  but  more  tiian  enongh  to  overoonoe 
the  enemy  at  Toulon,  at  Brest,  at  Flushing,  and  at  cvay  other 
place  where  they  were  able  to  collect  any  force  that  was  at  all 
worth  notice.  This  general  satisfaction  which  prevailed  among 
naval  men  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  admiralty,  and  this  strong  and 
powerful  force  with  which  we  were  enabled  to  avercome  the  ene- 
my, was  still  said  to  be  insufficient. 

"  This  reminded  him  of  an  anecdote  of  a  French  admiral  who 
was  blocked  up  by  him  with  six  sail  of  the  line:  the  Frenchman 
had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  there  were  twelve  vessels  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour ;  and  though  every  pains  was  taken  that 
could  be  likely  to  satisfy  him  as  to  the  real  amount  of  the  block- 
ading force,  yet  he  never  could  be  convinced  that  there  was  less 
than  twelve  vessels  blocking  him  up.     The  cose  was  not  exactly 
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Biinilar)  bat  really  the  idea  of  making  it  a  subject  of  serious  id- 
vestigation,  that  we  had  not  gun-boats  sufficient  to  meet  the  ene-> 
ID7>  appeared  to  him  something  like  forming  a  supposition  that  our 
ships  of  the  line,  fiigates,  &c.  were  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
df  repelling  any  force  that  dare  show  itself  to  them.*' 

As  a  new  war  was  now  raging^  and  our  ancient 
enemy^  alike  ambitious  under  the  monarchical,  di- 
rectorial^ consular^  and  imperial,  governments,  had 
renewed  the  contest  with  fresh  vigour,  it  is  but  na- 
tural to  suppose  that  sir  Edward  was  anxious  to  em- 
bark once  more  in  that  service,  and  on  that  element^ 
too,  which  had  already  proved  so  auspicious  to  him. 
He  had  indeed  begun  to  reap  its  honours,  as  well  as  its 
emoluments ;  for  about  this  time  he  was  appointed 
rear-admiral  of  the  white,  and  he  had  obtained  a  co- 
lonelcy of  marines  in  1801  • 

The  important  office  of  commander  in  chief  in  In- 
dia happened  at  this  period  to  be  vacant.  Admiral 
Rainier,  after  a  residence  of  many  years  in  that 
country,  and  the  accumulation  of  an  immense  fore- 
time, was  preparing  to  return  home,  and  admiral  sir 
Edward  Pellew  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  nominat- 
ed  his  successor.  He  was  accordingly  appointed  to 
the  *  Culloden>  of  seventy-four  guns ;  and  having 
hoisted  his  flag  on  board  of  her,  he  left  England  in 
1804.  Afl^r  a  short  passage  that  vessel  arrived  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  on  the  20th  of  November? 
and  in  January,  1805,  proceeded  to  Prince  of  Wales' 
Island^  where  the  late  governor-general*  intended 


*  Manjuia  of  Wellesley, 
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to  build  two  docks  large  eDOtigh  for  the  admissioii 

of  seventy-fouw. 

Since  that  period  he  has  been  chiefly  occupied  iQ 
clearing  the  seas  of  French  cruizers^  and  teaching 
the  piratical  states  tp  respect  the  honour  of  the  Bd"- 
tish  flag. 

He  is  now  a  rear-admiral  of  the  red>  in  conse^ 
quence  of  a  recent  promotiop,. 


■w 


CAPTAIN  ISRAEL  PELLEW, 

OF  THE  ROYAL  NATY. 

CAPTAIN  Israel  Pellew,  i^  younger  brodier  of 
the  admiral^  whose  memoirs  we  have  just  given^ 
like  him>  entered  early  in  life  into  the  navi^l  service 
of  his  country.  In  1783  he  commi^nded  the  Reso- 
lution cutter^  of  fourteen  guns>  th^n  stationed  on 
the  home  service.  At  the  conclusion  of  th^  Ameri-s. 
can  war  he  attained  the  rank  of  commander^  and. 
we  believe^  remained  for  a  considerable  time  on  half-* 
pay.  It  fortunately  happened^  however^  as  h^ 
been  already  stated^  that  he  served  aa  a  volunteer 
with  his  brother  on  board  the  Nyniphe>  and  wat 
present  during  the  actiop  with  the  French  frigate  j 

in  consequence  of  which  he  was  niiMle  a  post*capr 
tain.* 

In  the  course  of  the  late  war  he  cjommaoded  thet 


IF 


*  June  25, 1799. 
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Cledpatra*  frigate,  in  the  West  ladieft ;  and  gome 
tiitie  after  the  comrnencemeot  of  the  presentj  was 
nomiaated  to  a  seventy-four  gun  ship,  then  destined 
for  the  Mediterranean.  Since  that  period  he  haf 
been  stationed  with  the  squadron  off  Rochefort. 

It  ought  not  to  be  omitted  in  this  pkice  that  he 
commanded  the  Conqueror  at  the  glorious  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  October  21, 1805,  when  Nelson  fell,  and 
Eoglai^  conquered. 


MR.  HOME. 

THIS  gentleman  may  be  fiiirly  considered  as  the 
Nestor  of  men  of  letters:  In  point  of  chronology, 
indeed,  he  appertains  to  the  good  old  school  of  a 
former  century ; .  and  he  has  survived  Murphy,  who 
was  one?  of  the  last  of  its  disciples*  While  he  stiU 
remains  above  the  literary  horizon  we  are  anxious  to 


^  In  1801  captain  Israel  Pdlev,  in  the  Cleopatra,  and  captain 
Lowrie,  in  the  Andromeda  fir igates>  being  on  a  cruize  off  the  island 
of  Cuba^  sent  dieir  boats  into  Levita-bay^  for  the  purpose  of  cut- 
ting oQt  a  convoy  of  vessels  which  lay  at  anchor  under  the  protec- 
tion of  three  armed  ships.  The  Spaniards,  who  were  aware  of 
theattackj  and  had  prepared  themselves  accordingly,  discharged 
aoch  a  tremendons  volley  of  grape  and  langrage,  as  to  occasion 
great  slaughter  among  the  assailants :  they  howeyer  found  means 
tt>  bcaid  and  captnre  one  of  the  gallejrB;  but  the  fire  was  so  in- 
oeaiant,  that  they  were  at  length  oUiged  to  retreat  to  their  ships, 
with  die  loss  of  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  Cleopatra,  who  conduct- 
^  this  vtry  d^perate  expedition,  together  with  nine  seamen,  and 
cot  midshipman,  while  no  less  than  sixteen  were  wounded* 

10 
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publish  his  moinoirs ;  for  no  one  possesses  better  pre^ 
tensions  to  be  considered  as  a  public  character.  He 
himself  has  frequently  pencilled  ''the  many^c^lour- 
ed  scenes*'  of  life^  and  has  been  engaged  in  its  toils 
and  turmoils^  as  a  soldier,  a  clergyman^  ana  an  au- 
thor* The  remainder  of  his  days^  we  trust,  will 
prove  happy ;  and  when  he  dies^ 

*'  May  the  green  turf  lie  lightly  on  his  bead !" 

John  Home  is  a  native  of  Scotland^  where  his 
nmie^  ranked  high  among  the  genealogists.    He 


*  The  name^  still  respectable  in  ScQtland>  was 'formerly  illos* 
trious.  The  noble  family  of  Home,  earl&  of  Home,  talkfi  their 
surname  from  the  castle  of  Home,  in  the  Merse  of  Bervidu)iire; 
0nd  are  sprung  from  William^  9  spn  of  Patrick  Home,  earl  of 
Dunbar,  whose  descendant,  Alexander,  o{ie  of  the  privy<«CQQiicil 
to  James  IV.,  was  made  a  peer  of  Scotland  by  that  prince. 

His  successors  took  different  parts,  according  to  •ircoin- 
stances,  in  the  contests  that  ensued.  John  having  been  taken  pri- 
souer  during  the  rebellion  of  1715,  was  sent  to  London,  triedj 
and  fou^id  guilty  of  high  treason,  but  received  his  niajesty's  par- 
don. In  the  insurrection  of  17-15,  the  eari  of  Honve  joined  sir 
John  Cope ;  and^  being  an  oifioer  of  the  guards,  offered  his  s^* 
rices.  *'  He  came  to  Dunbar,"  we  are  told,  '^  attended  by  one 
or  two  servants.  There  were  not  wanting  persons,  upon  this  00 
casion,  to  make  their  remarks,  and  observe  the  mighty  chai^ 
which  little  more  than  a  century  had  produced  in  Scotland.  It 
was  known  to  every  body,  who  knew  any  thing  of  their  histoiyj 
that  the  ancestors  of  this  noble  Igrd  (once  the  most  powerful  peers 
in  the  soutl)  o(  S^pU^nd)  could,  at  ft  short  warning,  have  raised  in 
their  own  territories  a  body  of  men,  whose  approach  that  Highland 
army,  which  had  got  possession  of  the  capital  of  ScoUand  (aa4 
was  preparing  to  fight  the  whole  military  fprc^  of  that  kipgdopi^ 
WouIdnot)»«Ye  4mi  tQ  WdU." 
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was  born  about  the  year  1728,  or  1739.  The  place 
of  his  nativity  is  not  exactly  known  to  us ;  but  we 
believe  it  to  have  been  either  at  or  near^  An- 
crum,  in  Roxboroughshire.  The  early  part  of  his 
education  was  received  at  a  parochial  school^  to 
which  the  inhabitants  were  accustomed  to  send 
their  children^  and  where  the  author  of  the  ''  Do-* 
mestic  Medicine*'  was  his  contemporary :  they  after- 
wards finished  their  studies  at  the  same  university. 
JBoth  Dr.  Buchan's  parents  and  his  own  were  re^ 
spectable  men^  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life^  possessed 
of  sufficient  wealth  and  good  sense  to  bestow  a 
learned  pcofbssion  on  their  children^  who  have  since 
reflected  lustre  on  their  families^  in  consequence  of 
the  talents  displayed  by  them  in  the  course  of  lives 
prolonged^  in.  both  cases^  beyond  the  commou  fate  of 
mankind. 

After  studying  some  time  at  the  collie  pf  Edin- 
burgh, it  was  determined  that  Mr.  Home  should 
become  a  clergyman,  which,  in  that  country,  was 
then,  as  now,  a  situation  of  great  respectability,  and 
little  emolument.  It  was  selected,  indeed,  by  his 
pious  relations  in  the  North,  as  a  profession  which, 
by  the  inducements  held  out  to  godliness,  vrould 
amply  compensate  for  the  deficiency  of  wealth ; 
the  youthful  candidate  accordingly  attended  the 
divinity  class  during  a  considerable  period! 

But  the  labours  of  the  individual  were  suspended 
for  a  while  by  public  commotions.  The  people  of 
the  highlands  of  Scotland  happened  to  be  at  this 

v^ry  period  in  arms ;  and  a  descendant  of  Jame?  Ih, 
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then  styled  the  Pretender,  vras  actually  marching  a 
body  of  men^  cdlected  from  the  mountains  of  Mo*- 
ray^  Nairn^  Ross,  Invernessshire,  and  the  islands,  to- 
wards the  capital  of  Scotland.  On  bearing  of  the 
approach  of  the  insurgents,  the  citizens  of  Edin^ 
burgh  assemble,  and  tor  n  Mobile  evinced  an  eager 
disposition  to  resist  the  incursion  of  men  unac«- 
qu&inted  ^ith  the. art  of  \yar,  and  unprovided  with 
the  meuns  of  attacking  fortified  places. 
*  Mr.  Home,  a  whig  alike  hy  family  and  principle, 
•althotigb  he  has  often  been  since  aspersed  as  a  tory^ 
-nvas  of  course  animated  with  the  general  spirit. 
Having  rqiaired  to  that  city,  on  the  9th •of  Septem- 
ber, 1745,  and  beting  informed  by  his  eompaniona 
that  they  bad  affixed  theit  signatures  to  the -list  of 
those" who  ware  willing  and  ready  to  «erie  agiinrt 
the  common  enemy,  he  immediately  joined  them^ 
and  becatne  a  volunteer  in  the  college  company. 
There  wiere-  about  twenty  students  of  the  univeraly^ 
who  offered  their  services,  under  ca]ltain  Drum^ 
mond,  formerly  provost  of  that  city^'  and  ^profesor 
Cleghorn  himself  was  in  the  ranks.    ' 

Th^ir  zealj  however,  was  more  fiery  than  durable; 
an4«  at  the*  suggestion  of  some  persons  who  were  ei-» 
ther  intimidated  or  disaffected,  they  disbandedf  itwaa 
otherwise,  bowcverj  with  Mr,  Hon]^,  for  he  perse* 
vered,  marched  aloi^  wi4^  a  detachment  of  ib» 
royal  army,  and  wa^  made  a  prisoner  at  the  action 
of  Falkuk:  ^a  battle  gained  by  the  f  aw  adherents 
to  the  prince  over  regular  troops  by  the  novelty  and 
^ei|ror  of  the  claymore,  a  weapon  which  they  had 


never  Ibefore  v^Itnessed^  But  althaiigh  lie  did  not 
escape  from  captivity,  yf^  it  appears  that  he  re^ 
mained  unhurt  by  weapons  so  formidable  at  t^at 
period,  and  so  little  prized  at  the  present ;  and  he 
lived  long  enough,  indeed,  to  publish  at  an  ad^ 
yanced  age  the  account  of  th^  cam|>ai|^s  of  hia 
youthp 

At  length  the  battle  of  CuUoden  having  annihi* 
.lated  the  declining  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Stuart,' 
and  blasted  all  the  hopes  of  its  adherents,  traiiquilv 
Ijty  was  restored  to  the  nation  ;  so  that  the  iiihabit«* 
ants  began  once  more  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace** 
Mr.  Home,  who  had  experienced  only  a  slight  eon* 
finement,  tiow  returned  to  the  seat  of  learning;* 
and  the  tin^e  of  his  probation  being  elapsed,  the 
candidate  for  holy  orders  was  admitted  a  minister 
of  <lie  church  of  Scotland,  after  due  examination. 
In  the  course  of  a  short  time  we  find  him  duly  in* 
ducted  as  parson  of  the  parish  of  AthelstaneftN'd, 
where  the  reverend  Robert  Blair,  the  representative 
pf  ibe  ancient  family  of  Blair,  of  Blair  in  Ayr- 
shire, and  auth<Mr  of  'Uhe  Grave,  a  Poem,''  had 
been  his  predecessor.*   Thus,  after  the  succession  of 
two  such  men,  Athelstaneford,  in  East  Lothian,  may 
■ow  fairly  be  considered  as  classic  ground. 

Mr.  Home  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  oflSce  with 
all  the  ardour  of  youth ;  but  he  soon  found  that  a 
scanty  stipend,  and  an  obscure  congregation,  were 

\ 

*  The  son  of  this  worthy  clefgymaa  afterv^'ards  l)ccame  solir 
cf  tor-general  for  Scotland^ 
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but  ill  calculated  for  a  man  whose  heart  beat  high 
with  the  desire  of  praise^  and  who  was  ambitious  to 
dislinguish  himself.  He  had  been  accustomed  to 
the  society  of  a  provincial  capital,  which  then,  as 
BOW,  served  at  once  as  the  nurse,  and  resort,  of 
men  of  letters.  Several  of  these,  some  of  whom 
liave  since  been  celebrated  in  the. world,  h^  insti* 
tuted  a  societj  for  philosophical  disquisition,  of 
iphicli  Mr.  Home,  who  was  an  original  member, 
did  not,  at  t|iat  time,  constitute  the  least  prominent 
character.  This  institution,  among  others,  consisted 
#f  Dr.  Adam  F<irguson,  who  soon  after  distingnidi* 
ed  feimself  in  a  professor's  chair  in.  the  university, 
And  became  &mous  by  his  lectures  on  moral  philo- 
flopby,  as  well  as  by  his  '^  Essay  on  civil  Society." 
Dr»  William  Robertson,  a  name  which  has  since  ac« 
quired  eminence  by  his  '^  History  of  jScotland,"  and 
of  "  Charles  V .,''  was  another.  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  the 
eloquent  regius  professor,  who  in  1758,  at  the  spe- 
cial request  of  the  lords  of  council  and  session,  be* 
came  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  high  church  of 
Edinburgh,  constituted  a  third ;  while  Mr.  Alexan- 
4er  Wedderburne,  afterwards  solicitor  and  attorney^ 
general,  lord  Loughborough,  earl  of  Rosslyn,  and 
lord-high-chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  in  succession, 
made  a  fourth.  To  these,  all  of  whom  were  so  ce- 
lebrated in  their  various  departments,  another,  no 
less  renowned,  we  believe,  might  be  added,  in  the 
person  of  David  Hume,  who,  although  captiously 
Urmed  "  a  puny  dialectician  from  the  North,"  by  a 
^jgoitny  of  the  Eoglish  church,  will  doubtless  rank 
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bigh  in  the  scale  of  genius^  while  posterity  wiH  m^ 
spect  that  fame^  to  which  the  present  age  has  barely 
done  justice. 

With  such  companions  as  these^  Mr.  Home  asso« 
ciated  both  before  and  after  he  had  become  a  la- 
bourer in  the  vineyard.  From  the  vicinity  of  fai» 
residence  to  Edinbui^h>  he  was  enabled  frequently 
to  repair  thither^  on  purpose  to  enjoy  the  society  of 
men  of  talents.  He  had  also  addicted  himself  to 
certain  pursuits,  about  this  period^  which  occupied 
no  little  share  of  his  attention ;  for  he  now  wooed 
the  Muses^  but  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  give  scm^ 
dal.  He  knew  the  temper  of  the  times^  as  well  at 
the  uncharitableness  of  his  neighbours;  and  was 
therefore  well  aware  that  the  company  of  only  one 
of  the  Nine  would  have  proved  nearly  as  suspicioua 
aj  that  of  a  mistress.  Notwithstanding  all  his  care^ 
however^  the  report  at  length  got  abroad^  and  from 
that  moment  he  was  considered  as  a  lost  man  ! 

Meanwhile  the  bosom  of  Mr.  Home,  who^  we 
suppose^  had  frequented  the  theatre  by  stealth,  and 
had  studied  the  laws  of  the  drama  without  the  pri- 
vity of  any,  except  a  few  chosen  firiends,  was  big 
'with  a  great  and  important  project.  He  had  conr 
ceived  the  plan  of  a  play>  laid  the  plot  in  Scotlandf 
and  made  his  hero  one  of  his  own  countrymen.  But 
hitherto  the  tragic  muse  had  been  confined  to  the 
Caledonian  woods  and  hills  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Athelstaneford,  where  he  had  originally  placed 
the  scenery,  and  whence  he  had  drawn  the  ground-* 
work  of  his  story.     But  the  love  of  praise  is  na- 
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tuial  io  «jl  ingMlaous  youths  and  lift  sigli^d  for  ifi6 
dignified  sittion  of  th^  btiskiiii  the  grandeur  of  thea« 
trical  dressj  the  aid  of  splendid  scen^ry^  and  the 
applause  of  approving  multitudes !  Nor  was  he 
disappointed ;  for  being  connected  with  all  the 
l^iog  characters  of  the  dayj  his  name  and  influ^ 
ence  secured  a  ready  reception  to  his  ^'  DouglaSi" 

This  tragedy^  which  tended  not  a  little  to  flatter 
the  pride  of  his  nation^  was  played  to  crowded 
bouses  during  the  greater  part  of  a  whole  season, 
and  amply  justified  tlie  pretensions^  while  it  gratified 
Hie  hopes^  of  the  author.  But  what  constituted  the 
merit  of  the  poet  ^proved  the  ruin  of  the  divine, 
who  was  considered^  at  one  and  the  same  tiaie^  as 
«  hopeful  candidate  of  Parnassus^  and  a  disgrace 
to  the  kirJc  of  Scotland,  He  was  accordingly  cited 
Jbefore.the  presbytery;  and  perceiving  that  the 
jtoim^  which  bad  been  some  time  gathering  about 
his  head>  was  likely  to  end  in  deprivatien,  he  an-* 
itcipated  the  fate  awaiting  him^  and  resigoed. 

With  his  living  he  also  appears  for  a  while  to 
have  abandoned  bis  native  land :  for  he  now  repair^ 
edto  England;,  and  his  play  having  been  performed 

# 

on  the  London  stage,  at  the  recomn^ndation  of  his 
.countryman  David  Hume,  it  experienced  a  very 
kind  jt^ception,  and  has  ever  since  been  considered 
as  a  stock-piece.  In  the  course  of  a  short  time,  top^ 
the  munificence  of  his  sovereign  amply  compensated 
for  the  losses  he  had  experienced  in  consequence  of 
tlie  enmity  of  his  brethren ;  for  lord  Bute  having  re* 
presente4  him  as  a  man  of  talents  to  his  majesty^  bit 
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Hiime  was  placed  on  the  pension-list/  neafly  at  the 
fame  time  with  that  of  the  great  lexicographer* 
Nor  ought  the  liberality  of  an  individual  to  be  for-- 
gotten :  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan^  father  of  the  orator, 
VTHS  so  g^eat  an  admirer  of  the  tragedy  of  ^'  Dqut* 
las/'  that  although  not  rich  himself^  yet  such  was 
his  spirit  and  generosity^  •  that  he  presented  Mr. 
Home  with  a  gold  medal.  On  the  other  hand  he 
was  attacked^  and  abused^  and  vilified^  by  Church- 
tU«  as  well  as  several  other  writers  of  tho  same 
5)arty.* 

*  Mr.  Wilkes,  in  his  ironical  dedication  of  Ben  Jonson*s  his* 
torical  play,  eptitkd  "  The  Fall  of  Mortimer/*  palblished  in  1763> 
imd  addressed  to  the  late  eail  of  Bute,  also  satirized  Mr.  fifemeu 
''  Your  whole  cooDcil  of  state,**  says  he,  ^'  is  composed  of  men 
of  the  first  abilities ;  the  duke  of  Bedford,  the  earls  of  Halifax^ 
Bgremont,  and  Gower ;  the  lords  Henley,  Maasfidd,  and  Ligo* 
nier  $  Mr.  George  Grenville,  and  Mr.  Fox  (afterwards  lord  HoU 
Und). 

^'  The  busfaiess  c£  tUs  great  empire  is  not  however  trosted  tt, 
tbem :  the  most  arduous  and  complicated  parts  are  not  only  di» 
gested  and  prepared,  but  finally  revised  and  settled,  by  Gilbert 
Elliot  and  Alexander  Wedderbum,  esquires,  sir  Henry  Erskine^ 
baronet,  and  the  Home." 

In  a  note  we  are  presented  with  the  following  acooimt  of  the 
last  of  these  gentlemen :  "  The  reverend  John  Home,  esquiie  $ 
£jst  a  preacher  among  the  Scottish  presbyterians,  then  a  play* 
Wright.  This  preacher,  like  the  famous  thresher,'  the  blind  cob« 
Ter,  and  others,  was,  at  the  beginning,  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy 
of  g^mus  ^d  learning ;  merely  finom  being  thought,  at  an  early 
age,  to  have  produced  one  tolerable  piece. 

^'  He  went  en,'*  it  is  added,  '^  and  it  was  soon  seen  how  meaa 


In  1759  the  author  of  Douglas  produced  the 
Siege  of  Aquileia^  in  which  the  original.  Roflcius 
appeared  in  the  character  of  iEmilius.  On  this  oc- 
casion he  is  said  to  have  had  the  gallant  sir  Alexan- 
der Seaton^  governor  of  Berwick^  in  his  eyej  although 
he  professes  iu  the  prologue  to 

*'  Draw  the  just  portrait  of  a  Roman  youth. 
Who  with  the  best,  and  noblest,  mssions  fir'd# 
In  the  same  raomeot  conquefd  and  expirM**' 

The  run  of  this  plaj  cpntinued  during  no  more 
than  nine  nights^  notwithstanding  the  joint  attrac-^ 
tions  of  Garrick  and  Mrs.  Cipher  i  it  was  followed 
by  the  Fatal  Discovery ;  and  his  dramatic  career 
ended  with  Alonzo^  w  hich  ranks  next  to  his  Douglas, 
a  composition  remarkable  for  its  regularityj  accu- 
racy^ and  interest ;  and  in  which^  according  to  lord 
Orford^  ^[  he  had  found  out  the  true  language  of 
tragedy/' 

Nearly  half  a  century  after  it  had  been  written. 
End  when  the  subject  of  this  memoir  had  returned 
to^  and  settled  in^  Scotland^  master  Betty^  consider^ 
cd  by  some  as  the  "  Roscius"  of  the  present  day, 
happened  to  be  engaged  by  Mr.  Jackson,  of  the 
Edinburgh  stage  ;  and  he  commenced  his  theatrical 
labours  there  in  the  character  of  ^'  Young  Norval.'* 
On  the  forenoon  of  that  very  day  the  manager  hap-' 

and  contemptible  his  talents  were.     He  sunk  into  obscurity  ^  and 
his  fame,  like  the  torrent  he  speaks  of  in  Douglas, 

'  Infused  silence  with  a  stUlif  sound.* 

Var.  Lect.  silly  r 
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Y^ued,  bj  mere  accident^  to  meet  the  author  on  the 
North  Bridge^  aod  in  the  course  of  the  same  even- 
ing he  conducted  him  to  the  theatre,  and  seated  him 
at  the  aide  of  the  first  wing,  precisely  in  the  very 
spot  \vhere  he  had  placed  him  at  the  representation 
of  that  same  tragedy  forty-three  years  before  ! 

The  play  was  received  throughout  with  rapturous 
applause ;  and  the  author  was  so  completely  grati- 
fied^ that^  in  the  plenitude  of  his  enthusiasm,  he 
stepped  before  the  curtain,  an^  after  bowing  re- 
spectfully to  the  audience,  rehired  amidst  the  tu- 
multuous acclamations  of  alf  present.  He  was  af- 
terwards plea^  to  declare,  "  that  this  was  the  first 
time  he  had  ever  seen  Douglas  played  according  to 
his  ideas  of  the  character  when  he  conceived  and 
^vrote  it.  He  is  a  wonderful  being,"  added  he ; 
''  his  endowments  are  great  beyond  conception ;  and 
I  pronounce  that  he  will  soon  be  one  of  the  first 
actors  on  the  British  stage/' 

After  having  contemplated  Mr.  Home  as  a  dra- 
matic writer,  w,e  are  next  to  consider  him  as  an 
historian.  It  has  already  been  noticed  that  be  took 
arms  in  defence  of  George  I. ;  and  it  may  now  be 
necessary  to  add,  that  during  a  period  of  fifty 
^rears  the  project  of  describing  what  he  had  seen 
^nd  heard  at  that  important  period  had  been  revolv- 
ing in  his  mind.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  too, 
that  his  old  friend  Boswell  long  entertained  the 
same  idea ;  and  such  was  liis^  nationality^  that  he 
was  determined  not  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  '^  London 
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In  1803  Mr.  Home  published  his  long-meditateJ 
work^  entitled  *'  The  History  of  the  Rebellion  in  the 
year  1745/'  Prefixed  to  it  is  a  print  by  Fittler,  of 
Charles  Edward  Stuart^  from  a  bust  executed  by  Le 
Moine^  at  Paris>  in  the  year  1749.  The  dedication 
to  the  king  is  in  a  style  of  courtly  compliment ;  for 
his  majesty  is  confidently  told^  ''  that  at  every  cri- 
sis of  a  most  eventful  reign  he  bath  acted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  captivate  the  hearts  of  his  people^ 
-who  love  a  brave  and  steady  prince/'  In  the  pre- 
face^ however,  his  language  is  manly  and  decisive ; 
for  he  there  praises  the  Revolution,  *'  which  by  de- 
posing one  king,  and  soon  after  transferring  the 
crown  to  another  family,  the  nearest  protestant 
heir,  but  more  remote  than  several  Roman-catholic 
families,  gave  such  an  ^cendant  to  popular  princi- 
ples, as  put  the  nature  of  the  constitution  beyond 
all  controversy/' 

The  following  is  the  introduction  to  the  History 
itself : 

"  In  the  year  1745,  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  the  Pretender's 
eldest  son,  calling  himself  the  prince  of  Wales,  landed  with  serea 
persons  in  a  remote  part  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  A  few 
days  after  his  arrival  some  highlanders  (not  a  very  considerable 
number)  joined  him  >  and  descending  from  their  mountains,  un- 
disciplined and  ill-armed,  without  cavalry,  without  artillery, 
without  one  place  of  strength  in  their  possession,  attempted  ta 
dethrone  the  king,  and  subvert  the  government  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  conclusion  of  this  enterprise  was  such  as  most  people 
both  at  home  and  abroad  expected  -,  but  the  progrsssof  the  rebels 
was  what  nobody  expected^  for  they  defeated  more  than  once  the- 
king's  troops :  they  overran  one  of  the  United  Kingdonas,  and 
marched  so  far  into  the  oiher,  that  the  capital  trembled  at  theiy 
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approach :  during  the  tide  of  fortune,  which  had  its  ebbs  and 
flows,  there  were  moments  when  nothing  seemed  impossible  ^ 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  it  was  not  easy  to  forecast  or  imagine  any 
thing  more  unlikely  than  what  had  already  happened. 

''  More  than  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  battle  of  Cul- 
loden  was  fought,  in  which  the  rebel  army  was  defeated  and  dia* 
persed,  never  to  make  head,  Aor  appear  in  fo^ce,  again  ;  but  no 
history  has  yet  been  published  of  a  war  in  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Britain  were  so  much  interested,  that,  as  long  as  it  lasted,  they 
thought  and  spoke  of  nothing  else. 

*'  In  those  days  I  carried  arms  (though  not  a' military  man  by 
profession),  and,  serving  with  the  king's  troops,  underwent  part 
of  their  adverse  fortune  ;  for  I  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Falkirk,  and  during  my  captivity  was  an  eye-witnsss  of  some  me- 
morable events,  an  account  of  which  I  committed  to  writing, 
whilst  the  facts  were  recent,  and  fresh  in  my  memory  j  and  having 
taken  no  small  pains  for  many  years  to  procure  authentic  infor* 
mation  of  what  I  did  not  see,  visiting  every  place  which  was  -the 
scene  of  any  remarkable  occurrence,  and  examining  the  accounts 
which  1  bad  collected  of  each  battle,  upon  tlie  field  where  it  was 
fought,  accompanied  and  assisted  by  persons  who  had  been  present 
upon  every  occasion,  sometimes  principally  concerned.  Proceed- 
ing in  this  manner  I  have  finished' a  course  of  inquiry,  which  has 
enabled  me  to  deduce,  from  its  origin  to  its  final  extermination^ 
the  history  of  the  rebellion." 

After  an  account  of  the  extent  and  limits  of  the 
highlands  of  Scotland,  the  peculiarities  of  clanship^ 
and  the  attachment  of  certain  districts  ]to»the  exiled 
family  of  Stuart,  we  are  told  that,  about  1 742,  there 
YfBA  dn  association  existing  in  North  Britain,  called 
'^  the  concert  of  gentlemen,"  for  managing  the  in- 
terests of  that  house  in  Scotland.  It  would  appear 
that  a  correspondence  was  kept  up  with  the  Pre- 
tender at  Rome ;  that  cardinal  Fleury  had  promis- 
ed to  land  a  body  of  French  troops  under  marshal 
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Saxe ;  and  that  Drummond,  of  Rochaldy,  had  bc« 
sent  to  Rome^  for  the  express  purpose  of  prevailing 
on  the  grandson  of  James  II.  to  permit  his  son^  who 
was  usually  termed  ^^  the  young  Pretender/'  to  re- 
pair to  France. 

Soon  after  this  Murray,  of  Broughton^  the  elder 
brother  of  the  late  lord  chief  justice  Mansfield^  re- 
paired to  Paris  on  this  business  ;  and  Fleury  being 
dead,  the  cardinal  de  Tencin>  and  indeed  the  king 
himself,  ^promised  to  him  that  effectual  assistance 
should  be  sent.  Accordingly,  on  the  9th  of  Janu- 
ary,  1743,  Charles  Stuart  left  Rome  priviitely,  rod« 
to  Genoa,  where  he  embarked  on  board  a  felucca; 
and  having  proceeded  by  Monaco  to  Antibes^  sooa 
reached  the  French  capital.  Preparations  for  an* 
immediate  invasion  were  now  made;  ani^s  the 
greater  part  of  the  British  troops  had  been  sent  to 
Flanders,  and  the  grand  fleet  was  stationed  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  project  of  restoring  the  Stuarts 
to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  appeared  so  feasible, 
that  marshal  Saxe  and  the  Pretender  had  arrived  Vit 
Dunkirk,  and  some  of  the  land  forces  were  actually 
embasked. 

But  the  appearance  of  sir  John  N(»rri9  wkh  » 
formidable  squadron  discomfited  the  design ;  and  4m> 
the  miscarrii^e  of  this  undertaking  Charles  returned 
^^  to  Gravelines,  where  he  resided  during  the  summer 
of  1744,  under  the*  name  of  the  chevalier  Douglas. 
Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,.  he  delcr-^ 
mined  to  repair  to  Scotland  to  try  his  fortune  ;  and 
the  French  ministers^  secretly  happy  at  the  idea  of 
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i>eiog  able  to  procure  a  diversion  in  favour  of  their 
master^  contrived^  in  an  indirect  manner,  to  enable 
the  prince  to  carry  his  designs  into  execution.  Two 
merchants,  <of  the  name  of  Rutledge  and  Walch^ 
boih  j&{  Irigh  extraction,  having  been  induced  to 
■employ  an  old  man  of  war,  called  tlie  Elizabeth^ 
and  an  alarmed  vessel  of  sixteen  guns,  in  this  ad- 
ventureu  tlie  young  Pretender  repaired  to  Naatz, 
where  he  embarked  on  the  20th  of  June,  1745,  with 
4wo  thousand  muskets,  six  hundred  broad-sword«> 
and  three  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds  in  oioneyj 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  overturning  the  govern- 
ment of  one  of  the  greatest  kingdoms  in  Europe  i 

After  a  perilous  voyage,  during  which  the  largest 
«hip  was  obliged  to  return,  in  consequence  of  an 
engagement  with  an  English  man  of  war,  of  sixty 
guns,  Charles  came  to  anchor  in  the  Doutelle^  b(e- 
tween  South  Vist  and  Erisca.  Having  landed  with 
only  seven  followers,  he  prevailed  with  much  diflt- 
culty  on  Clanronald^  and  some  other  chiefs,  to 
declare  in  his  favour;  and  being  joined  by  Ca- 
meron, of  Lochid,  wi^o  reluctantly  engaged  in  such 
n  desperate  enterprise,  the  standard  was  erected  on 
the  19th  of  August,  1745,  at  GlenQnnin,  by  the 
marquis  of  TuUibardine^ 

Soon  after  this  it  was  resolved  to  march  south- 
ward; and  sir  John  Cope,  having  declined  giving 
battle,  the  insurgents  proceeded  without  molesta-  'IT 
lion  to  Perth.  Inspired  with  additional  confidence 
by  their  victorious  career,  they  then  marched  to- 
wjairds  Edinburgh ;  and  the  dragoons  posted  in  that 
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neighbourhood  haying  fled3  ihe  capital  of  Scotland 
was  left  open  to  the  highlanders. 

*^  The  figure  and  presence  of  Charles  Stuart/*  we  are  told, 
*'  were  not  ill  suited  to  his  lofty  pretensions.  He  "^as  in  the  prime 
of  youth,  tail  and  handsome,  of  a  fair  complexion ;  he  had  a 
light-coloured  periwig,  with  hair  combed  over  the  froat  i  he  wore 
a  highland  dress,  that  is,  a  tartan  short  coat  without  the  plaid,  a 
blue  bonnet  on  his  head,  and  on  his  breast  the  star  of  the  order  of 
St.  Andrew.  Charles  stood  some  time  in  the  park  to  shew  hini- 
ielf  to  the  people }  and  then,  though  he  was  very  near  the  palace  of 
Holyrood-house,  mounted  his  horse,  either  to  render  himself  more 
conspicuous,  or  because  he  rode  well,  and  looked  graceful  on  horse^ 
back.  The  Jacobites  were  charmed  with  his  appearance :  they 
compared  him  to  Robert  Bruce,  whom  he  resembled  (they 
said)  in  his  figure  as  in  his  fortune.  The^  whigs  looked  upon  him 
■with  other  eyes.  They  acknowledged  he  was  a  goodly  person ; 
but  they  observed  that,  even  in  that  triumphant,  hour,  when  he 
was  about  to  enter  the  palace  of  his  Others,  the  air  of  his  counte- 
nance was  languid  and  melancholy ;  that  he  looked  like  a  gentle- 
man and  a  man  of  fashion,  but  not  like  a  hero  or  a  conqueror." 

While  the  heralds  were  proclaiming  king  James 
in  Edinburgh^  sir  John  Cope  was  landing  his  troops 
.at  Dunbar.  The  rebels^  however^  did  not  await 
their  approach^  for  they  advanced  to  meet  them ; 
.and  haying  encountered  them  at  Preston,  on  the 
21st  of  September^  1745^  obtained  a  complete  vic- 
tory. On  this  the  conquerors  returned  to  the.  capi- 
tal ;  and  having  received  a  supply  of  arms  from 
France,  they  determinedi  to  march  into  England. 
They  accordingly  set  out^  to  the  number  of  about 
five  thousand  six  hundred^  with  a  train  of  artillery, 
consisting  of  thirteen  pieces  of  cannon,  the  most  of 
which  had  been  taken  from  general  Cope's  troops. 
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Having  reached  Carli&le,  i^nd  takea  that  city^  ^ubts 
arose  as  to  their  further  proceedings.    . 

'^  It  Mras  prc^Miaed  to  inarch  to  Newcastle^  and  bring  genenA 
Wade*8  army  to  a^  ^tion :  it  was  proposed  to  march  directly  to 
London  by  the  Lancashire  road :  it  was  proposed  to  do  quite  the 
contrary^  and  return  to  Scotland,  as  there  was  not  the  least  ap« 
pearance  of  an  inva$ion  from  France,  or  an  insurrection  in  ISng* 
land.  Charles  declared  his  adhecenoe  to  the  resolution  taken  at 
Edinbuighy  of  marching  directly  Id  London  at  all  hazards )  and 
desired  lord  George  Murn^  to  give  his  opimon  of  the.  dijOferei^ 
proposals. 

"  Lord  George  Murray  spoke  at  some  length,  compared  the 
advantages  and   disadvantages   of  each  of  the  proposals;  and 
concluded^  that  if  his  royal  highness  chose  to  make  a  trial  of 
-what  ooqH  be  done  bf  marching  to  the  southward,  Jie  was  per«> 
auaded  that  his  army,  small  as  it  wag,  would  follow  him.    Charles 
aaid  he  would  venture  it.    It  was  a  venture.    Before  Charles  s^ 
bis  foot  on  English  ground,  all  the  infantry  of  the  British  troops  in 
.  Flanders  had  arrived  in  England,  two  battalions  excepted ;  and 
these  troops,  with  the  Dutch  auxiliaries,  and  the  new  raised  regiv 
jnents,  formed  three  armies,  each  of  them  superior  in  nninber  to 
die  rebel  army*    One  army,  commanded  by  general  Wade,  co- 
vered Newcastle.    Another  army,  advancing  towards  Lancashire, 
was  commanded  at  first  by  general  Ligonier,  and  afterwards  by 
his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Cumberland.    Besides  these  two 
armies,  a  number  of  old  regiments,  both  horse  and  foot,  that  had 
fi»eryed  abroad,  were  quartered  at  Finchley,  Enfield,  and  otlier 
villages  near  London,  ready,  in  case  of  need,  to  form  a  third 
army,  which  was  to  have  been  commanded  by  the  king,  and  th^ 
carl  of  Stair/* 

At  Derhj^  a  council  of  war  was  held ;  and  their 
caus^  iiow  appeariag  hopele^s^  it  was  resolved  to 
HMrcfa  home.  Oa  their  ceturn  thej  were  pursued 
hf  ^tbe  duke  of  Cumiierlaiid's  ai*iuj,  and  a  durmish 
took  place  at  Clifton. 
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But  the  pursuit  was  discontioued;  and  on  tfae 
17tli  of  January^  1745,  was  fought  the  hattle  of 
Falkirk,  in  which  general  Hawley  and  the  king's 
troops  were  overcome.  *'  These  were  not  the  raw 
soldiers  of  general  Cope's  army,  who  had  never 
^een  an  enemy  till  they  met  the  highlanders  at 
Preston,  but  the  veteran  troops  of  Britain,  who  had 
fought  the  ^  battles  of  'Dettingen  and  Fontenoy." 
This  triumph^  however,  was  not  of  long  duration ; 
for  on  tb^  30th  of  January  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land entered  Edinburgh,  and  proceeded  Avith  his 
army,  in  two  columns,  against  the  rebels,  who,  after 
raising  the  siege  of  Stirling-castle,  retreated  norths- 
wards.  They  however  found  means  to  take  the 
castle  of  Inverness,  and  also  Fort  Augustus ;  yet 
thry  failed  in  their  attempt  on  Fort  William. 

Meanwhile  the  royal  army  marched  to  the  north- 
ern counties  ;  and  being  accompanied  by  a  fleet  of 
transports  that  entered  the  Moray  fl-ith,  were  well 
supplied  with  pi  ovisions.  At  the  battle  of  Cullo- 
den,  fought  April  16,  1746,  and  which  decided  the 
fortunes  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  *'  the  prince/'  we 
are  told,  ^-  placed  himself  on  a  small  eminence,  be- 
hind the  right  of  the  second  line,  with  lord  Balrae* 
rino's  troop  of  horse-guards,  and  colonel  Shea^ 
troop  of  Fitz  James's  horse. 

**  When  Charles  saw  the  highlanders  repulsed  and  flying,  which 
be  had  never  seen  before,  le  advanced,"  it  is  said,  **  to  go  down 
and  rally  them.  But  the  earnest  entreaties  of  his  tutor,  sir  Tho« 
joas  Sheridan,  and  others^  who.  assured  him  that  it  was  unpo6stble> 
prevailtd  ii|>on  iiim  to  leave  the  field.  Qha^leA,  when  he  left  tbe 
fieiu,  was  atienckki  Dy  a  good  many  horse,  besides  the  two  troops 
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fomerty  mentioned ;  and  crossing  the  river  of  Naim^  at  a  ford 
called  Falie,  which  is  about  three  miles  from  the  field  of  battle, 
he  halted  for  some  time  on  the  south  side  of  the  river^  and  there 
he  dismissed  the  two  troops  of  horse^  with  most  of  his  attendants^ 
desiring  them  to  go  to  Ruthven,  where  they  should  receive  further 
orders.  From  Falie^  Chairles,  with  several  people^  among  whom 
were  sir  Thomas  Sheridan^  Sullivan^  0*Neilj  and  Hay,  set  out  for 
Gorthleek,  where  lord  Lovat  was^  and  arrived  there  about  son* 
set.  Lord  liovat,  who  had  never  seen  Charles  before^  received 
him  with  great  respect,  kneeling,  and  kissing  his  hand.  After  a 
good  deal  of  conversation  they  had  some  supper,  and  Charles,  hav- 
ing changed  his  dress,  left  Gorthleek  about  ten  o'clock ;  and  tra* 
veUing  all  night,  arrived  ne%X  morning  at  Invergarie^  near  Fort 
Augustus.*' 

Here,  it  would  appear,  that  all  the  company 
took  leave  of  the  unfortunate  chevalier^  except  Sul- 
livan, O'Neill  and  a  servant  who  acted  as  a  guide. 
W  ith  these  he^  proceeded  first  to  Locharkaig^  in 
Lochahec  then  to  Glenbeisdale^  and  then  to  Barro*^ 
dale,  where,  having  procured  a  boat  with  eight 
oarsj  he  embarked  for  the  Long  Island,  in  the  even* 
ing  of  the  26th  of  April.  After  visiting  South  and 
North  Uist,  exposed  to  daily  perils,  and  the  most 
singular  adventures,  his  condition  became  desperate ; 
for  there  were  between  fifteen  hundred  and  two 
thousand  armed  men  in  pursuit  of  him,  while  the 
coast  was  crowded  with  cutters,  and  sloops^  and 
ships  of  war,  by  means  pf  which  every  boat  was 
searched  and  examined. 

From  these  perijs  he  was  at  length  delivered  by 
Flora  Macdonald,  the  daughter  of  IVIacdonuld,  of 
Melton,  in  the  isle  of  South  Uist.  This  young  lady 
^reed  to  (conduct  hi^i  ito  the  isle  of  Sky^ ;  and  the 
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better  to  conceal  her  purpose^  she  obtained  a  pass^ 
port  for  him  as  her  maid.  He  was  accordingly  de- 
scribed as  ''  Betty  Burke  ;"  and  was  recommended 
by  a  gentleman  to  his  wife  ^^  as  an  excellent  spinner 
of  flax^  and  a  most  faithful  servant/'  This  lady, 
baving  conducted  the  prince  to  a  place  of  safety, 
left  him ;  but  he  was  soon  after  obliged  to  trust 
himself  to  new  friends^  particularly  seven  men  who 
lived  in  a  cave  in  the  great  hill  Corada,  between 
Kintail  and  Glenmoriston.  When  he  entered  thftjr 
knew  htm,  and  fell  upon  their  knees  !  He  was  then 
sn  great  distress.  He  had  a  bonnet  on  his  head,  to- 
gether with  a  wretched  yellow  wig,  while  his  neck 
was  provided  with  a  tattered  handkercliief.  The 
rest  of  his  dress  consisted  of  a  coat  of  coarse  dark- 
coloured- cloth,  a  tartan  waistcoat  much  w6rn,  tar- 
tan hose,  and  highland  brogues  tied  with  thongs. 
His  only  shirt  was  of  the  colour  of  saffron. 

At  length  the  royal  wanderer,  on  the  29th  of  Au- 
gust, repaired  to  Badenoch,  where  he  placed  him- 
aelf  under  the  protection  of  Cluny  and  Lochiel,  two 
chieft  attached  to  his  caus^. 
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The  joy  at  their  meeting  is  mnch  easier  to  be  conceived  than 
expressed.  And  when  Lochiel  would  have  kneded,  on  coming 
tip  to  the  prmce,  '  Oh,  no,  my  dear  Lochiel,*  said  his  royal  highr 
ms9,  clapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  '  we  do  not  know  who  may 
be  looking  from  the  top  of  yonder  hills ;  and  if  they  see  any  such 
motions  they'll  immediately  conclude  that  I  am  here/ 

*'  Lochiel  then  ushered  him  into  his  habitation,  which  was  in* 
deed  but  a  very  poor  one.  The  prince  was  gay,  and  in  better 
spirits  than  it  was  possible  to  think  he  could  have  been  in,  consi* 
Bering  the  many  disasters,  disappointments,  i&Ugues^  aod  di^pul- 
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fies  lie  Had  tindergoae.  His  royal  highoesB^  with  his  retioue, 
vent  into  tiie  hut ;  and  there  was  more  jneait  and  drink  provided 
for  him  than  he  expected.  There  was  plenty  of  mutton,  ao 
anker  of  whiskey,  containing  twenty  Scotch  pints,  some  good  beef 
sausages  made  the  year  before,  with  plenty  of  butter  and  cheese* 
besides  a  large  well  cured  bacofl-ham. 

^'  Upon  his  entry  the  prince  took  a  hearty  dram,  which  he 
sometimes  called  for  thereafter  to  drink  the  healths  of  his  friends. 
When  some  minced  collops  were  dressed  widi  butter,  in  a  lai^ 
gaucepan,  which  Lochiel  and  Cluny  carried  always  about  witk 
Ibem,  being  the  only  fire-vessel  they  had,  his  royal  highness  eat 
heartily,  and  said,  with  a  very  cheerful  countenance,  *  Now,  gen«- 
tiemen,  I  live  like  a  prince  :*  though,  at  the  same  time,  be  wag 
no  otherwise  entertained  than  eating  his  coUops  out  of  (he  pao 
with  a  sliver  spoon.  After  dinner  he  asked  Lochiel  if  he  had  al- 
ways lived  here^  during  his  skulking,  in  such  a  good  way.  '  Yes, 
air,*  answered  Lochiel  3  *  for  near  three  months  that  I  have  beea 
hereabouts,  with  my  cousin  Cluny,  he  has  provided  for  roe  so 
-well,  that  I  have  had  plenty  of  such  as  you  see  $  and,  I  thank  hea- 
ven, your  royal  highness  has  got  through  so  naany  dangers  to  take 
a  part.* 

^'  In  two  days  afler  his  royal  highness  went  to  lodge  with  Lo- 
chiel, at  Millamuir,  to  which  pkce  Cluny  came  to  them  from 
Audiincarry.  Upon  his  entei'ing  the  hut,  when  he  would  \ya\'% 
kneeled,  tlie  prince  prevented  him,  and  kissed  him,  as  if  lie  had 
been  an  equal,  saying,  *  I  ank  sorry,  Cluny,  you  and  your  regi- 
xnent  were  not  atCulloden  :  I  did  not  hear,  till  very  lately,  that 
you  were  so  near  us  that  day.* 

'*  The  day  after  Cluny  arrived  he  thought  it  time  to  remove 
^m  Millamuir,  and  took  the  prince  about  two  miles  further  into 
Benalder,  to  a  little  %hcil,  called  Uiskchibra,  where  the  hut,  or 
bothie,  was  superlatively  bad  and  smoky  3  yet  his  royal  highness 
put  up  with  every  thing.  •  ^ 

"  Here  he  remained  for  two  or  three  nights,  and  then  removed 
to  a  very  romantic  habitation,  made  for  him  by  Cluny,  two  miles 
iurther  into  £enalder,  called  the  Cage  5  which  was  a  great  curio^ 
sity,  and  can  scarcely  be  described  to  perfection.     It  was  situatec( 
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in  the  face  of  a  very  rough,  high,  and  rocky,  moantaiiij  mallei 
Letternilichk,  still  a  part  of  Benalder^  full  of  great  stones  and  cie* 
vices,  and  some  scattered  wood  interspersed.  The  habitation 
called  the  Cage,  in  the  face  of  that  mountain,  was  in  a  small  thick 
bush  of  wood.  There  were  first  some  rows  of  trees  kid  down, 
in  order  to  level  a  floor  for  the  habitation  5  and  as  the  place  was 
steep,  this  raised  the  lower  side  to  an  equal  height  with  the  other ; 
and  tliese  trees,  in  the  way  of  joists  or  planks,  were  levelled  witli 
earth  and  gravel.  There  were  betwixt  the  trees,  growing  natu- 
rally on  their  own  roots,  son»e  stakes  £xed  in  the  earth,  which, 
with  the  trees,  were  interwoven  with  ropes,  made  of  heath  aod 
birch  twigs,  up  to  <fce  top  of  the  cage,  it  being  of  a  round,  or  ra* 
tlier  oval,  shape  5  and  the  whole  thatched,  or  covered  with  fog. 

**  This  whole  ^bric  hung  as  it  were  by  a  large  tree,  which  re- 
•  dined  from  the  one  end  all  along  the  roof  to  the  other,  and  which 
gave  it  the  name  of  the  Cage  3  and  by  chance  iliere  happened  to 
be  two  stones  at  a  small  distance  fi'om  one  another,  in  the  side 
next  the  precipice,  reseipbling  the  pillars  of  a  chinmey  where  the 
fire  was  placed.  The  smoke  had  its  vent  oat  here,  all  along  the 
face  of  the  rock,  which  was  so  much  of  the  same  colour,  that  one 
could  discover  no  difference  in  the  clearest  day. 

^'  Hie  cage  was  no  larger  than  to  contain  six  or  seven  persons ; 
four  of  whom  were  frequently  employed  playing  at  cards,  one 
idle  looking  on,  one  baking,  and  another  firing  bread  and  cooking. 
Here  his  royal  highness  remained  till  the  13th  of  September, 
when  he  was  infomoed  that  the  vessds^  for  receiving  and  carry- 
ing him  to  France,  were  arrived  at  Locfananuagh.  The  prince 
aet  out  immediately  3  and  trayeUing  only  by  night  arrived  at  Bo- 
radale,  near  Lochnanuagh,  on  the  19th,  and  embarked  there 
on  the  20th  of  September,  1746>  and  landed  nine  days  after  at 
iloscoi-t,  near  Morlaix,  in  Britanny.*' 

We  have  thus  given  a  brief  outline  of  a  work 
that  has  afforded  us  much  amusement;  and  we 
shall  conclude  with  expressing  a  most  hearty  wish 


*  Two  French  frigates. 
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itiat  the  author  may  live  to  see  many  6ditionsr, 
The  sentiments  contained  in  it  conyey  a  true  pic^ 
ture  of  his  mind ;  and  if  the  periods  be  not  polished 
with  the  same  care  as  bis  Douglas^  yet  the  principles^ 
arejust^  and  the  opinions  liberal. 
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WE  have  always  been  eager  to  pay  a  just  tribute 
•f  applause  to  the  gallant  warriors  who  have  fought 
the  battles  of  their  country ;  and  this  work^  while  it 
contains  the  eulogies^  at  the  same  time  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  record  of  the  services  of  many  of  our 
great  naval  commanders.  A  Rodney^  a  Howe^  and 
a  Nelson^  are  no  more ;  but  a  multitude  of  gallant 
officers  still  survive :  and  notwithstanding  the  mi- 
serable state  of  the  continent^  the  dignified  inde- 
pendance  of  Great  Britain^  amidst  the  wreck  of  na- 
tions^ was  never^  perhaps^  so  conspicuous  as  at  thia 
Hiemorable  and  inauspicioi|s  moment.^ 

**  Albion^  though  oft  by  dread  alarms 

Thy  native  valour  has  been  tried,  '    , 

Ne'er  did  the  lustre  of  thy  arms 

Shine  forth  with  more  refulgent  pride 
Than  when^  while  Europe's  sons,  dismay'd. 
Shrunk  recreant  fi-om  thy  mighty  aid : 
Alone,  unfriended,  firm,  you  stood 
A  barrier  'gainst  the  foaming  flood ! 


*  This  was  Mrritten  at  the  latter  end  of  August^  1806. 
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"  When^  mild  and  soft,  the  silken  breeze 

Blows  gently  o'er  the  rippling  seas. 

The  pinnace  then  may  lightly  sweep 

With  painted  oar  the  halcyon  deep  5 

Bttt  when  the  howling  whirlwinds  nse. 

When  mountain  billows  threat  the  skies. 

With  ribs  of  oak  the  bark  must  brave 

The  inroad  of  the  furious  wave ; 
The  hardy  crew  must  to  the  raging  wind. 
Oppose  the  sinewy  arm,  the  unconquerable  mind.*'* 

After  having  so  often  praised  the  talent^s  of  our 
great  sea-captains,  we  are  now  about  io  notice  the 
merits  of  a  man  who  has  distinguished  himself  in 
both  the  civil  and  military  service  of  the  navj. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  is  a  native  of  one  of 
the  southern  counties  of  Scotland.  The  Schanhs, 
or  Shanks^  are  supposed  to  be  originally  Norwegi- 
ans, who>  having  landed  during  some  predatory  ex- 
pedition on  the  north-eastern  coasts  settled  there. 
This,  we  believe,  has  frequently  occurred  in  respect 
to  all  the  maritime  parts  of  the  island  bordering  on 
the  Deucaledonian  sea ;  and  the  curious  reader  has 
only  to  turn  to  Buchanan,  in  order  to  learn  the 
fluctuating  nature  of  the  population  of  Scotland 
during  the  middle  ages. 

Admiral  John  Schank  w^as  the  son  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Schank^  of  Castlerig,  in  Fifeshire.  He  was 
born  about  the  year  1746,  went  to  sea  early  in  life, 
and  was  for  some  time  in  the  merchant  service. 
This  was  formerly  the  case  more  than  at  present  ; 
for  sir  Thomas  Drake,  sir  Christopher  Mynn,  and 

*  Pye's  Ode. 
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some  of  our  ablest  commanders,  were  originally  so 
bred :  Lawsoa  and  Shovel  rose  from  humble  begin- 
nings ;  and,  to  come  nearer  to  our  own  time,  the 
late  commodore  Johnson,  admiral  Stirling's  father, 
and  the  present  sir  Home  Popham,  Trowbridge,  &c. 
have  all  been  originally  on  board  of  merchantmen. 

About  the  year  1757  Mr.  Schank  served,  for  the 
first  time,  in  a  man  of  war ;  and  it  was  not  a  little 
fortunate  for  him  that  the  ship  in  question  proved 
to  be  the  Elizabeth,  then  commanded  by  captain, 
afterwards  sir  Hugh  Palliser.  This  officer,  notwith- 
standing the  odium  attempted  to  be  attached  to  his 
name,  in  consequence  of  his  disputes  with  admiral 
Keppel,  was  a  man  of  great  worth  and  discernment ; 
and  while  he  possessed  great  merit  himself,  he  ap- 
peared always  ready  to  distinguish  and  reward  it, 
in  others.  ^  He  was  appointed  at  this  time  to  cruize 
between  Cape  Clear  and  Cape  Finisterre ;  and  when 
he  afterwards  removed  to  another  ship,  Mr.  Schank 
accompanied  him  as  one  of  his  followers,  in  the 
capacity  of  master's  mate :  a  station  that  implies 
some  previous  knowledge  in  nautical  affairs. 

We  are  unable  to  specify  the  names  of  all  the 
vessels  on  board  of  which  Mr.  Schank  sailed ;  but 
we  understand  tliat  he  was  for  some  time  a  mid-, 
shipman  in  the  Princess  Amelia,  under  sir  George 
Rodney ;  and  that  he  accompanied  his  flag  to  Ja- 
maica with  a  view  of  preferment.  The  admiral's 
quarter-deck  was,  at  this  time,  crowded  with  young 
men,  all  of  whom  entertained  similar  hopes ;  and 
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being  unable  to  afford  preferment  to  the  whole^  &e 
determined^  at  leasts  to  give  them  employment.  He 
accordingly  signified  his  pleasure^  that  all  the  mid- 
shipmen^ in  turn^  should  steer  his  barge  from  Port* 
royal  to  Kingston ;  and  as  this  office^  which  from 
time  immemorial  had  appertained  to  the  coxswain, 
gave  general^  and  just^  offence;  some  of  them  de- 
clined acting  under  a  verbal  order^  and  insisted  on 
a  written  one. 

.  At  lengthy  however^  a  young  midshipman,  of  the 
name  of  Springthorpe>  to  thegreat  joy  of  his  com- 
panions^ put  an  end  to  a  practice  so  ungrateful  to 
tlieir  feelings.  Having  taken  his  proper  station  in 
the  stern  of  the  boat^  so  as  to  stcer  standing,  as 
usuaL  every  thing  was  conducted  with  due  deco- 
rum^ until  their  arrival  almost  at  the  place  of  desti- 
nation^  when  it  unfortunately  happened  that^  in- 
itead  of  keeping  the  proper  course,  the  admiral's 
barge^  by  a  sudden  twist  of  the  helm^  was  run  plump 
against  the  yellow  wharf,  so  as  to  have  her  bows 
stove  in^  which  prevented  Mr.  Schank  and  the  others 
from  being  placed  in  a  situation  so  humiliating  to 
their  pride. 

After  this  Mr.  Schank  was,  for  some  time,  a  mid- 
shipman on  board  the  Barfleur ;  at  which  period 
bis  messmates  were  the  present  admiral  Moriarti ; 
captain  Skinner,  of  the  navy;  the  late  Mr,  Uttersal, 
who  acquired  u  large  fortune  as  a  purser  in  the  East 
Indies;  and  Mr.  Gibson,  who,  after  having  acted 
during  almpst  half  a  century  in  the  same  capacity^ 
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%ith  unimpeachable  integrity,  at  the  age  of  elghtj- 
six,  can  jump  over  a  hedge  five  feet  high,  or  run  a 
race  with  most  men  of  forty  in  the  kingdom. 

At.length  our  midshipman,  having  underwent  a 
due  examination,  his  taylor  was  enabled  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  white  cloth  on  his  blue  coat ;  and 
having  become  a  lieutenant,  was,  of  course,  ambi^ 
tious  of  still  further  preferment. 

It  was  about  the  same  period  that  lieutenant 
Schank  exhibited  a  talent  for  mechanics.  This  had 
formerly  displayed  itself,  indeed,  on  several  occa- 
sions for  the  good  of  the  service ;  but  what  caught 
the  eye  of  the  multitude  was  the  construction  of  a 
cot^  which,  by  means  of  pulleys,  might  be  raised  or 
lowered  at  pleasure,  at  the  will  of  the  persoif  who  re- 
clined inf  it;  while  by  means  of  castors  it  could  also  be 
removed  byhimself  from  place  to  place  without  any 
diflSculty.  This*  was  afterwards  presented,  we  believe, 
to  the  father  of  the  present  lord  D'undas;  and  ob- 
tained for  flie  inventor  the  faiA'iliar  appellation  of 
^'  Old  Purchase"  among  his  companions. 

Having  thus,  at  length,  obtained  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant, after  a  long  and  laborious  apprenticeship  of 
near  eignteeil  yearS^  better  prospecis  began  to  open 
before  him.  War,  sof  jtistly  dreaded  by  all  those 
on  whom  its  burdens  are  to  descend  with  tenfold 
weight  in  the  shape  of  taxes,  is  always  hailed  with 
delight  by  the  adventurous  sailor.  He  then  dreams 
of  nothing  but  prizes  and  promotion  ;  te  never  be- 
holds a  neutral  flag  without  condemning  th«  kiw  of 
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jiations ;  and  in  the  hopes  of  his  own  future  pr»» 
HiotioH  forgets  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  hostili*- 
ties.  He  leaves  its  policy  to  be  settled  by  statesoien  ; 
and  generally  thinks  that  its  justice  is  a  fit  subject 
for  the  captious  disquisitions  of  lawyers  alone. 

At  the  very  period  to  which  we  have  now  arrived, 
hostilities  were  on  the  eve  of  tal^ng  place  between 
the  mother-country  and  her  colonies ;  but  it  waa 
imagined  by  superficial  observers  that  they  would  be 
but  of  short  duration^  on  account  of  the  numerous 
fleets  and  armies  of  the  one^  and  the  raw  and  unex* 
perienced  tro<^s  of  the  other. 

At  this  critical  epoch  Heutenant  Schank  happened 
to  be  stationed  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence^  iaCanada^ 
where  he  commanded  an  armed  schooner,*  mount* 
ing  ten  guns.  But  no  sooner  was  the  unhappy 
contest  deemed  inevitable^  than  this  gentleman  wa» 
called  upon  to  act  in  a  new  station.  His  mechanical 
genius  was  already  well  known,  and  his  talents  were 
duly  appreciated,  while  the  regularity  of  his  con^ 
duct  pointed  him  out  as  a  fit  person  to  be  employed 
in  any  department  requiring  ingenuity,  steadiness, 
and  integrity. 

The  Americans  were  well  known  to  be  ajble  ship«> 
carpenters,  and  bold  and  daring  seamen.  They  be-* 
gan  already  to  construct  flotillas^  and  promised  in  a 
short  time  to  contend  for  the  dominion  of  the  lakes : 

*  The  Canceaux, 
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those  internal  seas,  with  which  thai  iioiiiense  eonti* 
nent  is  so  frequently  intersected. 

'  To  counteract  their  effoils^  both  in  fresh  and  salt 
ygfaiBTy  great  efforts  became  necessary;  and  Mn 
Schank  was  nominated  su  perintdndant  of  the  naval 
department  at  St.  John's*  While  in  this  situation 
be  wag  employed  in  ipspecting  the  consiruetion  of 
an  immense  number  of  small  crafl ;  and  he  at  one 
time  undertook  the  Herculean  task  of  formings  ma* 
naging,  and  fitting  out^  no  less  than  four  different 
fletiUas. 

it  was  then  that  he  distinguished  himorif  by  the 
celerity  with  which  he  prepared  a  vessel^  called  the 
Inflexible^   for  action.      She  was   originally  coa- 
structed  in  part  at  Quebec^  her  floors  being  all  laidj 
and  some  of  her  timbcxs  fitted     These  being  taken 
to  pieces^  were  first  carried  up  the  rivei  St.  Lawrence 
to  Chamblaifii^  and  thence  to  St.  John's/  where  her 
keel  being  relaid  on  the  2d  of  September^  such 
ivas  the  dispatch  used^  that  by  sunset  on.  the  same 
day^  not  only  the  fini^d  work  wa»  replaced^  but  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fresh  timber  laid  on.    Pro- 
ceeding with  the  same  degree  of  expedition^   on 
the  30th  of  September,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty 
etght  days,  this  vessel  was  actually  launched ;  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  October  was  not  only 
completely  victualled,  manned,  and  equipped  for 
service^  but  really  under  way.     Nine  days  after  she~ 
had  an  engagement  with  the  enemy,  in  which  she 
proved  victorious;  for  no  sooner  did  the  Inflexible 

gg3 
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make  her  appearance  than  the  American  flotilbj  ntf^ 
der  Arnold^  was  forced  to  retire.* 

Fpw  of  the  master-carpenters  of  Deptford,  Chaf- 
ham^  Portsmouth^  or  Plymouth^  but  will  be  asto*- 
nished  at  the  progress  and  contrivance  of  a  sea-of- 
ficer/ unacquainted  with  the  professional  routine  of 
business^  and  relying  for  success  solely  on  his  own 
talents^  prompted  by  nature  and  reflection^  rather 
than  by  practice  and  experience. 

In  all  our  regular  dock-yards  in  Ei^land  the 
timber  is  winnowed^  sorted^  and  prepared^  with  great 
care^  labour^  and  expence ;  but  on  this  occasion^ 
when  celerity^  rather  than  strength^,  was  aimed  at, 
and  a  temporary  purpose  to  be  effected  by  means  of 
extraordinary  exertions^  it  was  no  uncommon  thin^ 
to  behold  the  lofty  inhabitants  of  the  American  fc»* 
rest  stripped  of  their  foliage  by  dawn  of  day^  and 
converted  into  planks^  knees^  and  timbers^  by  the 
evening ! 

It  was  in  this  manner^  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  senior  oflficer  in  the  naval  department^  that  se- 
veral armaments  were  equipped  for  service  on  the 
lakes  Ontario^  Erie^  and  Mishagon ;  while  the  four 
different  establishments  at  Quebec^  Carleton  islands 
St.  John's^  and  Detroit^  were  all  placed  under  hi» 
immediate  inspection. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  a  naval^  but  also  in  a  mill- 


*  The  Eogliah  armament  was  confided  to  the  management  of 
«nptain,  afterwards  admiral,  Pringle^  and  Mr.  Scbank  served  under 
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tary^  point  of  i^iew^  that  Mr.  Schank  distinguished 
himself.  When  general  Burgoyne  arrived  from 
£ngland,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  form- 
idable armjj  by  means  of  which^  in  co-operation 
with  other  assistance*  America  was  intended  to. 
be  suddenly  and  completely  subdued^  lieutenant 
Schank's  talents  were  again  called  into  exertion.  la 
a  country  so  frequently  intersected  by  creeks,  rivu- 
lets^ streams^  and  rapid  rivers^  the  progress  of  troops 
was  liable  to  an  endless  variety  of  obstructions.  It 
k  usual  in  Europe  to  maj^e  use  of  pontoons  on  si* 
milar  occasions ;  but  these  were  not  to  be  always  ob- 
tained in  America^  and  even  when  procured  became 
cumbersome  and  inconvenient  in  a  forest^  as  they- 
were  to  be  carried  through  woods  and  swamps^ 
sometimes  impervious  to  waggons.  To  obviate  the 
inconveniences  attendant  on  the  use^  or  rather  to  sup- 
ply the  want  of  these^  he  invented  floating  bridges; 
))y  the  assistance  of  which  the  march  •f  the  troops 
was  greatly  facilitated.  To  proj^ct^  and  to  carry 
into  immediate  execution^  appeared  but  one  and  the 
tame  effort ;  and  Crown  Point  was  the  place  destined 
for  the  first  trial.  Although  constructed  at  the  dis-. 
tance  of  near  fourscore  miles  &om  thence^  they 
were  conveyed  thither^  or  rather  made  to  convey 
themselves^  without  difficulty  ;  while^  on  the  other 
hand^  they  were  so  contrived  as  to  be  easily  ma- 
naged by  means  of  masts  and  sails.  The  unhappy 
jresult  of  this  celebrated  expedition  is  too  well 
known ;  and  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark^ 
that  the  floating  bridges^  like  the  army  dcstine;is^  tq 
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pass  over  them^  were  but  too  soon  in  the  power  of 
the  enemy. 

It  k  fair  te  suppose  such  services  as  the^e  would 
be  followed  by  correspondent  re^*  ards ;  apd  we  ac- 
cordingly find  lieutenant  8chauk  promoted  first  to 
f  he  rank  #f  master  and  cominander^  and  then  to  that 
tf  pofift-captain  :  the  latter  of  which  promotions 
occurred  in  1783. 

The  interval  of  public  tranquillity  that  ensae4 
after  the  contest,  which  ended  in  the  complete  eman- 
cipation of  the  transatlantic  continent,  pre^lude^ 
tiie  possibility  of  any  professional  exertions ;  and 
ihe  sword  of  the  warrior  was  destined  to  rust  during 
nine  long  years  in  the  scabbard.  But  it  is  otherwise 
Veith  talents  ;  for  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  possessor 
to  keep  them  always  bright  and  polished  by  con- 
stant use.  Hie  ''  piping  timei  of  peace'*  were  not 
aufiered  to  elapse  without  being  rendered  produc- 
tive of  essential  advantages*  to  the  nautical  world ; 
and  this  accordingly  is  the  proper  place  to  give  f| 
history  of  the  invention  of  slidihg-keels. 

While  in  America  Mr.  Schank  became  known  to 
earl  Percy,  now  duke  of  Northumberland ;  and  it 
wa9  during  a  conversation  with  tliat  nobleman  thi^t 
the  idea  of  this  new  construction  appears  to  have  beeq 
first  elicited.  His  lordship,  who  discov^ed  a  taste 
for  naval*  architecture,  amidst  the  devastations  of 

a  ciYil  war,  and  the  various  operations  of  a  land 

•^  • —  -       _ 

*  The  duke  of  Northumberland  has  been  a  munificent  patron 
of  Mr.  Greathead,  the  inventor  of  the  life-boat. 


Army,  happened  one  day  to  observe,  "  that  if  cut- 
ters were  built  flatter,  so  as  to  go  on  the  surface, 
and  not  draw  miich  water,  they  would  sail  much 
faster,  and  inight  still  be  enabled  to  carry  as  much 
sail,  and  keep  up  to  the  wind,  by  having  their  keels 
descend  to  a  greater  depth  ;  and  that  the  flat  side 
of  the  keel,  when  presented  to  the  water,  would 
ibxtn  make  them  able  to  spread  more  canvas,  and 
hold  th^  water  better  than  on  a  construction  where- 
by  they  present  only  the  circulat  surface  of  the 
bod}'  to  the  wave."  Ca^talit  Schank  immediately 
coincided  in  this  opinion ;  and  added,  ^^that  if  this 
deep  keel  was  made  moveable,  and  to  be  screwed  up-- 
"wards  into  a  trunk ,  or  well,  formed  within  the  vessel, 
so  that,  on  necessity,  they  might  draw  little  wa^ 
ter,  all  these  advantages  might  be  obtained.'*  Ac- 
<iordingly,  in  1774,  he  built  a  boat  for  lord  Percy, 
then  at  Boston ;  and  she  was  found  to  answer  all 
liis  expectations. 

But  it  may  be  here  necessary  to  say  something 
concerning  the  history  of  this  science  in  generaL 
There  is  no  art  in  which  greater  skill,  or  more  time, 
js  required  to  attain  perfection,  than  that  of  ship- 
l^uilding.  The  ships  of  the  ancients,  on  account  of 
their  height  and  shortness,  have  always  been  allow? 
ed  to  have  been  exceedingly  defective,  Raleigh, 
the  most  ingenious  man  of  his  time,  had  no  concep*- 
tion  of  the  advantages  of  a  three-decker,  or  indeed 
of  any  vessel  of  war  of  more  than  six  hundred  ton$ 
burden.  Sir  William  Petty  was  so  sensible  of  the 
Refects  incident  tp  vessels  of  all  kinds,  during  b^ 


•       > 
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time,  that,  in  1663,  he  constructed  a  ship  on  a  nc\f 
plan^  with  a  double  bottom,  and  which  on  trial  va$ 
found  to  sail  considerably  faster  than  any  commoi) 
one :  in  addition  to  this,  she  appears  to  have  been 
jxxore  manageable,  for  she  turned  into  the  narrow 
liarbour  of  Holyhead, ,  against  wind  apd  tide,  in  a 
most  surprising  manner. 

M'.  Gordop,  in  his  Principles  of  Naval  Archi- 
tj^cture^  printed  at  Aberdeen,  in  lUSif  endeavour; 
to  improve  on  sir  Wi)liam's  project ;  and  instead 
of  a  double  bottom,  prop#ses  a  method,  by  which 
two  vessels  laterally  connected  together,  though  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  might  be  sq 
constructed^  that,  without  exposing  much  surface 
to  the  action  or  influence  of  the  wind  ^nd  waves, 
they  would  possess  great  advantages  over  common 
ones.  A  double  ship  was  actually  built  on  this 
very  principle,  by  Mr.  Miller,  of  Dalswinton. 

Another  plan  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gordon,  iq 
enable  a  ship  to  sail  fast,  draw  little  water,  and  keep 
a  good  wind.  He  proposes,  1.  the  draught  of  wa^ 
ter  to  be  dimiaished,  in  order  to  obtain  velocity ; 
and,  2.  to  remedy  the  inconveniency  of  this  plan,  bj 
augmenting  the  depth  of  the  keel,  or  by  increasing 
the  number  of  keels.* 


*  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  untaught  ingenuity  bf 
savage  nations  often  anticipates  the  most  skilful  efforts  of  polished 
societies.  Thus  the  double  canoe  of  the  Ladrones  preceded  the 
double  bottwn  of  sir  William  Petty  -,  and  the  balzaof  South  Ame^ 
f  ica,  the  sliding  keel  invented  by  admiral  Schank. 

The  balza  is  a  raft  composed  of  eight  or  ten  large  pieces  of  tim- 
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But  a  great  and  manifest  improvement  was  sug-* 
gested^  in  respect  to  vessels^  by  the  subject  of  this 
memoir^  who  instead  of  fixed,  conceived  the  idea  of 
moveable  keels^  and  actually,  constructed  a  model  on 
a  new  plan^  in  which  the  keel  might  either  be  made 
to  slide  down  to  a  certain  depth  below  the  bottom 
or  be  drawn  up  within  the  vessel^  as  occasion  jre- 
quired^ 

After  many  *  years  application^  in  consequence 
of  a  favourable  report  from  the  navy  boards  two 
vessels  were  ordered  to  be  built  at  Deptford^  of  thir- 
teen tons  each^  exactly  similar  in  all  respects^  in  re- 
gard to  dimensions ;  one  being  formed  on  the  old 
construction^  and  the  other  flat-bottomed^  with 
sliding  keels.  In  1790  a  comparative  trial  took 
place^  in  presence  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
navy,  on  the  river  Thames^  each  having  the  same 
quantity  of  sail ;  and  although  the  vessel  formed  on 
the  old  njodel  had  leeboards^  a  greater  quantity  of 
ballast^  and  two  Thames  pilots  on  boards  yet  cap- 
tain ~  Schank%  with«tlu*ee  sliding  keels^  beat  the 
other^  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  all  present, 
one-half  of  the  whole  distance  sailed. 


ber,  connected  together  by  transverse  beams^  having  a  mast  aiul 
sail  5  it  is  steered  by  boards  aboat  three  yards  long,  and  half 
a  yard  in  breadtli^  which  are  placed  vertically  between  the  tim- 
bers, by  raising  and  lowering  which  the  raft  tacks,  wears,  and^ 
performs  all  her  operations  with  great  facility.  Vide  UUoa's  Voy- 
age, vol.  I.  182. 

*  It  has  been  said,  that  eleven  years  elapsed  before  any  of  the 
public  boards  could  be  prevailed  on.  to  look  at  his  plan  I 
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Thi«  experiment  proved  so  satisfactory,  that  a 
king's  cutter,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons,  was 
immediately  ordered  to  be  constructed  on  the  same 
plan;  and  captain  Schank  was  requested  to  super-' 
intend  her  completion.  This  vessel  was  launched 
at  Plymouth  in  1791,  and  named  the  ZWa/. 

"  The  bottom  of  the  vessel,"  says  this  officer,  "  should  be 
formed  quite  flat,  and  the  sides  made  to  rise  perpendicularly  from 
it,  without  any  curvature,  which  would  not  only  render  her 
more  steady,  as  being  more  opposed  to  the  water  in  rolling,  but 
likewise  more  convenient  for  stowage,  kc,  y  while  the  a^mplidtf 
of  the  form  would  contribute  groatly  to  the  ease  and  exp^itioa 
with  which  she  might  be  fabricated.  Though  diminishing  the 
draught  of  water  is,  ccsteris  parib2is,  undoubtedly  the  most  effee- 
iual  method  of  augmenting  the  velocity  with  which  vessels  go 
before  the  wind,  yet  as  it  proportionally  diminishes  their  told  of 
vater,  it  renders  tliem  extremely  liable  to  be  driven  to  leeward, 
and  altogether  incapable  of  keeping  a  good  wind.  This  defect 
may,  however,  be  remedied  in  a  simple  and  eiFectual  manner,  by 
proportionally  augmenting  the  depth  of  the  keel  j  or  as  so  large  a 
keel  would  be  inconvenient  on  many  accounts,  proportionally  in* 
creasing  their  number,  &:c.  Thus  then  it  appears  that  a  vessel 
dtawing  eight  feet  water  only,  keels  and  all,  may  be  made  to  keep 
as  good  a  wind,  or  be  as  little  liable  of  being  driven  to  leeward,  as 
the  sharpest-built  vessel  of  the  same  length,  drawing  fourteen, 
nay,  twenty,  or  upwards ;  if  a  few  more  keels  are  added  at  tlie 
same  time,  tliat  she  would  be  little  more  resisted  in  moving  the 
lin«  of  the  kee&  than  a  vessel  drawing  sU  feet  water  only.  These 
keels,  besides,  would  strengthen  the  vessel  considerably,  would 
render  her  more  steady,  and  less  liable  to  be  overset,  apd  thereby, 
enable  her  to  cany  more  sail.*' 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  and  properties: 
J.  The  length  of  the  vessel  is  sixty-six,  breadth 
twenty-one,  and  depi;h  of  the  hold  seven,  feet, 
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S.  Her  bottom  is  <|uite  &Bit,  and  dravvB  only  «ix 
feet  wster^  with  all  ber  guns^  stores,  &c. ;  whereas 
all  other  vessels  of  ber  tonnage,  oa  the  old  con- 
struction, draw  toarteeti  feet :  so  tbat  she  can  go 
with  safety  into  almost  any  harbour  or  creek. 

3.  She  has  three  sliding  keels  inclosed  in  a  case 
or  well ;  they  are  each  fourteen  feet  in  length  ;  the 
fore  and  the  after  keels  are  three  feet  broad^  and  the 
middle  kedl  six.  These  are  moveable  by  means  of  a 
winch,  and  may  be  let  down  seven  het  below  the 
re£|,l  keel ;  they  at  the  same  time  work  equally  well 
in  a  storm  as  in  still  water. 

4.  Her  hpld  is  divided  into  severt^  compartments, 
all  waterrd^t,  and  so  contrived,  that  should  even  a 
plank  or  two  start  at  sea  in  diffi»re<it  psUrts  of  the 
vessel,  she  may  be  navigated  with  the  greatest  secu^ 
rity  to  any  place, 

5.  If  she  be  driven  on  sbore^t  she  wilt  not  sooa 
become  a  wreck,  as  her  keels  will  then  be  forced  up 
into  tlieir  cases,  and  the  ship  being  flat-bottomed 
will  not  easily  overset. 

6.  As  she  is  able  to  go  into  very  shallow  water,  it 
^Iso  follows,  that  the  crew  jyvilf  have  a  better  chance 
pf  being  saved. 

7.  By  means  of  her  sliding  keels  sbe^  is  kept 
steady  iii  the  greatest  gale  ;  besidea  this,  she  is  quite 
easy  in  a  great  sea,  does  not  strain  in  the  least,  and 
never  takes  in  water  on  her  deck. 

8.  When  at  anchor  she  rides  more  upright  and 
even  than  any  other  ship  can  do ;  she  sails  very  fast;^ 
either  before,   or  on,  a  wind;   and  yet  her  sail^ 
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appear  too  small  for  her  dimensions^  while  no  vessel 
of  the  same  size  has  ever  been  able  to  beat  her.* 

The  Cynthia  sloop  of  war  was  also  built  according^ 
to  the  new  principle^  and^  as  we  have  reason  to  be-* 
licve>  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  original 
projector.  The  advantages  resulting  from  the  adop- 
tion of  this  mode  may  be  comprehended  under  the 
following  heads : 

Vessels  thus  constructed  will  sail  faster^  steer  e^- 
•ier^  and  tacLand  wear  quicker^  and  in  less  room ; 

They  will  carry  more^  and  draw  less,  water : 

They  will  ride  more  easy  at  an  anchor : 

They  will  take  the  ground  better : 

In  case  of  shipwreck^  of  springing  a  leak,  or  of 
a  firej  they  are  more  safe^  and  more  likely  to  be 

saved :     . 

And,  lastly,  they  will  answer  better  as  men  of 
war,  bombs,  fireships^  floating-batteries,  gun-boats^ 
and  flat-bot^med  boats  for  landing  troops. 

But  it  is  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  that 
vessels  with  sliding  keels  possess  a  superiority,  as  it 


*  All  the  officers  of  the  Trial  cutter  certified  on  the  21st  of 

February,  1791  • 

'^  1 .  Tliat  with  her  three  sliding  keels  she  did  tack,  wear,  and 
iteer  upon  a-wind,  sail  fsat  to  windward,  and-  hc^a  good-wind. 
They  also  certified  that  they  never  were  in  any  vessel  of  her  size 
or  draught  of  water  that  sailed  ia&ter,  or  carried  a  greater  press  of 
sail^  or  made  such  good  weather.*' 

She  was  inspected  again,  in  1/92,  by  orders  from  the  admiralty- 
board  5  and  the  report,  which  was  very  fevourable,  stated,  that 
she  had  outsailed  the  Resolution,  Sprightly,  and  Nimble  cutters  ^ 
as  well  as  the  Salisbuiy,  Nautihjs,  and  Hyanna  sloops. 


will  be  seen  from  the  fallowing  statement  that  tra- 
ders will  be  benefited  in  a  like,  if  not  a  greater,  de- 
gree  :* 

"  ist.  Vessels  thus  eonstructed  will  answer  better  as  coasters  of 
all  kinds^  and  {(x  th^  coal-trade.    The  advantages  which  coasters 
derive  from  this  construction  are  many.    It  is  ceitain  that  great 
numbers  of  them  are  lost,  owing  to  their  great  draught  of  water'; 
and  it  is  also  well  known  that  their  passages  are  frequently  much 
lengthened,  by  their  being  obliged,  when  the  wind  is  contrary,  to 
ran  to  leeward  to  get  a  good  harbour  or  roadstead.    In  such  cases 
if  they  draw  a  few  feet  less  water  they  would  go  into  many  har- 
bours, which  they  are  now  obliged  to  pass.  But  the  inconvenience 
does  not  rest  here  -,  for  even  when  they  arrive  at  the  intended 
port,  they  are,  perhaps,  often  obliged  to  wait  several  days  for  a 
spring-tide  3  which,  when  it  comes,  a  gale  of  wind  probably  pre- 
vents them  from  taking  advantage  of,  and  getting  in :  some  timo 
also  may  be  lost  in  getting  out  of  the  harbour.    Besides  loss  of 
time,  and  consequent  expence  to  the  owners,  great  quarrels  ar» 
sometimes  produced  from  the  same  causes,  betwixt  owners,  cap- 
tains, and  crews  :  all  which  would,  in  a  great  degree,  be  prevent- 
ed, were  these  vessels  of  a  smaller  draught  of  water.     According 
to  the  plan  herein  recommended,  vessels  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  to  one  hundred  and  forty,  tons,  would  not  draw,  whei» 
loaded,  above  five  feet  and  a  half  xwater  at  most;  and  all  other 
vessels  in  the  same  proportions.    They  who  are  concerned  in  ship- 
ping, and  know  what  water  vessels  of  such  burthen  at  present 
draw,  must  see  with  astonishment  the  advantage  of  this  construc- 
tion ;  which  would  likewise  prove  more  convenient,  as  such  ves- 
sels would  not  require  a  pier  to  lie-to,  and  are  capable  of  being 
moored  in  any  part  of  a  harbour ;  and,  if  the  ground  admit  of 


*  See  "  The  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  of  Discovery,  performed 
in  his  majesty's  vessel,  the  Lady  Nelson,  of  sixty-two  tons  bur- 
then, with  sliding  keels,  in  the  years  1800,  ISOl,  and  1802,  to 
New  Soitth  Wales.  By  James  Grant,  lieutenant  (now  a  captaui) 
in  the  royal  navy." 
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it^.  carts,  kc.  migjbt  come  dloagMR,  and  lodd».  or  aiiIoa4  fbaxi, 
which  also  would  save  a  great  expenoe. 

*/  2.  Vessels  built  on  this  construction  would  answer  in  canals, 
where  the  canal  is  about  four  or  five  feet  deep.  Let  us  suppose 
tJbe  duke  of  Bridgewater's  canals,  and  all  others  now  made,  or  to 
be  made,  in  the  kingdom,  to  be  equal  tD  the  depth  of  the  ScoCch 
canal  betwixt  Glasgow  and  Carron  3  the  locks  to  be  made  firoia 
gixty  to  seventy  feet  long,  or  more,  and  firom  twenty  to  twenty- 
six,  or  more,  wide  5  in  such  a  case,  all  tlie  trade  from  any  part  of 
the  ifiland  country,  adjoining  to  the  canals,  could  load  at  any  pub- 
lic place,  town,  or  village,  where  a  manuiBCtory  was  carried  on  ^ 
and  proceed  to  the  nurat  distant  parts  of  the  known  world,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  any  other  craft.  This  idea  is  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  all  those  who  are  concerned  in  sndi  public 
imdertakings. 

-  '*  3.  Vessels  thus  constructed  would  be  exceedingly  conv«iient 
to  carry  com  or  mixed  cargoes,  part  of  which  it  is  required  to 
keep  separate.^  This  is  certainly  a  great  convenience,  when  it  can 
be  obtained  without  lessening  the  tonnage  5  and  bulkheads  will 
terve  to  separate  the  cargo,  let  it  be  as  opposite  as  iron  and  gun- 
powder. The  bulkheads  answer  as  separate  apartments,  or  like 
shifting  boards,  either  for  com,  salt,  &c.  There  is,  perhaps,  no- 
thing, except  masts,  which  such  a  vessel  will  not  answer  for  bet- 
ter than  any  other. 

**  4.  Vessels  built  with  sliding  keels  have  the  advantage  of  all 
others  in  case  of  losing  the  rudder.  Although  what  has  been  said 
respecting  the  eflect  of  the  fore  and  after  keel,  and  the  main  or 
middle  keel,  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  vessels  with  Uiree  sli- 
ding keels  can,  in  case  of  losing  the  mdder,  be  instantly  steered 
with  the  keels,  either  on  a  tack,  or  working  to  windward  ;  yet  as 
experiments  have  been  made,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  keels  suffi- 
ciently ascertained,  it  will  be  needless  to  refer  to  the  certificate 
made  by  lieutenant  Malbon,  of  the  Trial  cutter,  and  his  officers, 
to  the  lords  of  the  admiraltyt 

"  In  addition  to  which,'*  says  captain  Schank,  "  I  can  offer 
the  testimony  of  die  ingenious  James  Templer,  esq.  of  Stove,  in 
the  county  of  Devon^  who  sailed  several  leagues  in  the  same  ves^ 

b 


jH^  oolj  u«lDg  the  keels.  I  my&elf/'  he  further  adds^  '^  on  manj 
QCcasioDS^  in  the  presenee  of  sea-officers^  of  different  ranks, 
iteered  and  worked  that  vessel,  in  every  possible  manner,  with  the 
keels  only  ^  but  a  still  more  flattering  and  more  honourable  proof 
remains,  as  this  experiment  was  made  in  presence  of  his  ma* 
JESTY  at  Weymouth,  who  was  pleased  to  condescend  so  £ur  as  to 
«]iamine  the  coostmctiaa  of  the  cutter,  and  to  order  kor  to  sail 
in  company  with  him,  when  signals  were  settled,  by  which  she 
was  to  steer  and  work  to  windward  with  the  keels  onlyj  which 
was  done,  and  his  majesty  signified  his  most  gracious  approba-* 
tion. 

^'  5.  Vessels  of  this  constructbn  will  last  longer  than  those 
built  according  to  the  present  mode.  Long  experience  has  disco- 
vered that  nothing  destroys  timber  so  much  as  being  sometimes 
wet,  at  other  times  dry  5  sometimes  being  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
at  other  times  excluded  from  it.  Tliis  is  not  tlie  case  with  ships 
bnilt  according  to  the  construction  which  has  been  herein  oflen, 
|Hit  it  i&  hoped  not  inconsiderately,  recommended.  It  is  genesaUjr 
known  that  the  bottom  of  a  ship  seldom  rots  in  leas  than  flfly  ^ 
sixty  years ;  and  some  last  even  longer,  though  the  upper  works 
decay  much  sooner.  This  may  be  imputed  to  the  distance  the 
timbers  are  from  each  other,  or  to  the  circumstance  of  the  ceiling 
not  being  caulked,  which  defects  admit  of  a  quick  succession  of 
different  sorts  of  air,  heat,  cold,  wetness,  and  dr^'ness  ^  but  ac* 
cording  to  tlieplan  of  making  the  ship  more  solid,  these  would,  in 
a  great  measure,  be  excluded,  and  ships  would  last  at  least  on&> 
third  longer,  if  not  double  the  time  they  do  at  present/* 

It  may  now  be  necessary  to  say  somethiDg  of  the 
Lady  Nelson,  built  like  the  vessels  formerly  alltuled 
to,  on  admiral  Schank's  new  plan,  and  of  only  sixty 
torn  burthen^  with  three  sliding  keds. 

On  the  IStK  of  January,  1800,  she  was  hauled 
out  of  Deadman's  Dock  into  the  river,  having  her 
complement  of  men,  stores,  and  provisions,  oa 
boards  with  every  requisite  for  building  and  equip- 
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ping  another  Tessel  of  tile  same  si^e,  wood  except- 
ed^ which  could  be  obtained  in  New  South  Wales, 
whither  She  was  bound.  The  provisions  were  cal- 
culated for  fifteen  men  for  nine  months ;  the  water 

for  six. 

In  proceeding 'down  the  river,  lieutenant  Grant, 
who  deserves  great  praise  for  his  intrepidity  icnd 
steadiness,  had  the  satisfaction  to  discover  that  she 
worked  well.  Much  sea  wit,  however,  took  place 
on  her  appearance ;  and  when  the  s'&allness  of  the 
vessel  was  contrasted  with  the  length  of  the  voy- 
age, but  little  hopes  were  entertained  of  perform- 
ing it.  This  very  obvious  remark  might  have 
held  good,  in  respect  to  a  common  ship ;  but  it 
was  found  otherwise  in  respect  to  one,  which,  by 
way  of  derision,  had  already  obtained  the  appella- 
tion of  '^  his  majesty's  tinder-box.'* 

She  soon  after  rode  out  a  storm  in  the  Downs, 
during  which  a  number  of  large  vessels  were  driven 
on  shore ;  and  during  the  run  to  Spithead  outsailed 
all  the  vessels  of  her  own  size,  steering  the  same 
Vray.  At  Portsmouth  the  Lady  Nelson  was  supplied 
with  four  more  carriage-guns,  in  addition  to  the 
two  she  had  before ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
ception of  more  stores,  became  so  deep  in  the  water, 
as  to  have  only  two  feet  nine  inches  clear  abreast 
the  'gangway.  On  this  several  of  the  crew  appear 
to  have  taken  the  alarm ;  and  she  was  deserted  by 
the  carpenter  in  particular,  on  whose  skill  much 
was  supposed  to  depend. 

In  the  course  of  the  voyage  the  L^tdy  Nelson  ex- 
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ptarienced  much  blowidg  weather;  and  although 
manj  disadvantages  arose  out  of  the  smallness  of 
her  niie,  yet,  on  the  other  hand^  the  peculiarity  of 
her  construction  fully  counterbalanced  these : 

"  I  now  found  the  great  benefit  of  the  keek,''  sap  lieutenant 
Chant,  "  in  facilitating  the  TcsseFk  coming- to,  and  bearitig  up : 
for  tlie  most  dangerous  situation  a  vessel  can  be  put  in,*'  adds  he^  * 
''is  when  ehto  has  got  no  waj  on  lier,  and  in  the  act  of  weather- 
ing, or  beiJE^  put  before  the  sea,  where  her  beam  is  entirely  ex« 
posed  to  a  high  breaking  surge.    It  is  often  in  this  situation  that 
deep*loaded  merchant  ships  have  tlieir  decks  dear^  ofiHl  that  is  • 
on  tliem,  and  sometimes  are  dismasted*    If  pr(^)er  attention  is  ' 
paid  to  the  keek,  it  is  only  to  watch  one  sea  passing,  aed  before 
the  next  gets  up  to  you,  the  vessel  will  be  hx  enough  round  to  re« 
ceive  it  endways,  or  at  least  considerably  abaft  the  beam*    Of  this 
I  am  the  more  convinced,  firom  much  experience  }  have  ttepeat* 
edly  had,  in  a  very  heavy  sea,  while  in  the  Lady  Nelson  $  ^nd 
that  in  the  tract  of  ocean,  when  some  thousand  tniles  from  atiy  * 
Irnoivn  iandj  wtiere  there  was  no  continent  to  interrupt  the  fetch 
of  the  sea^  and  but  little  wind  to  asskt  me  ia  throwing  off  the 
vessel  before  it.*' 

On  the  8th  <^f  Jiily  Mr.  Grant  arrived  at  the 
Cape^  and  anchored  in  Table-hay,  On  a  survey 
being  taken  by  the  builder  of  the  naval  yarrf,  it  wag 
found  that  the  main  keel  was  broken  off  shorty  in  the 
vTBke  of  the  bolt ;  and  it  being  deemed  inlpossible 
to  repair  the  old  keels,  naw  ones  were  ordered  to  be 
made. 

On  the  7th  of  October  tl^e  Lady  Nelson  again 
proceeded  on  her  voyage ;  and  anchored  in  Sydney- 
cove  on  the  16th  of  December. 

During  the  former  voyage  this  vessel^  which  was 
not  in  general  deemed  ^'  9ea-worthy/'  did  not  lose  21 . 

1806-1807.  Hit 
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"  stitch  of  caQvaa»"  wbiJle  some  of  the  ladfajstea  uk 
comj^SLuy  hp.d  suffered  co^syiderably ;  and  in  the  pf«K 
sent  it  was  discpyerecJl  that  th^re  w£^  dq.  dai]^  a|^ 
^' broachio^to."  isx  a  hard  ga^e;  apd  ''thai  slfet 
epuld  be  steered  iii  the  heaviest  weather  with  the 
greatest  ease;  and  in  general  weather  witbo^ 
tcHiehiog  ih».  helm  at  all. " 

After  having  left  her  some  little  time^  lieutemlnt 
Grant  was  reappointed  to  the  Lady  Nelsoi^  bj  the 
goveri]ioc»  on  the  1st  of  January^  1801 ;  and  the 
original  idoja  of  captain  Schwl^  wa^  now>  in  pairt»  re- 
sumed :-^^^  to  discover  all  the  territory  of  New 
South  Wales ;  and  to  explore  for  beyond  its  limits^ 
leaving  th^  samq  to  be  survej'cd  at  a  futare  oppor- 
ti^nity."  Sbe  accordingly  proceeded  to.  Port  Jack- 
son, and  aftf^r  ftxainining  the  a^accAt  €M^>  waa 
ordered  to  Hunter's^  or  Coal>  river;  and  1i#f  com- 
mander returned  to  Europe  in  178^,  liaving  cir- 
cumnavigated the  globe. 

We  ai;e  mow  to  consider  the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir in  another  point  of  vie^.  In  1794hewa»]io- 
nunated  isigent-g^n^ral  for  ^e  transports  destined  to 
convey  the.  troops  under  geii^ral  sir  Chi^ries>  now 
lord  Grey  de.  Uowick^  to  the  West  Indies,  whither 
he  accompanied  them ;  and  remained  som;  tiine  at 
MartinicOj  after  the  capture  of  that  important 
island.  During  tlie  remainder  of  the  war>  he  also 
superintended  tlie  embarcations  for  the  continent; 
and  was  particularly  useful  in  1799^  at  the  epoch 
of  the  expedition  to  Holland, 
'When  a. general  board  was  afterwards  fomed  far 
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ftiat  purpose^  lie  wtfs  nominated  one  of  the  commis^ 
sioners ;  and  continued  to  exercise  the  yarlDus  du^ 
tiefr^f  this  department,  which  inchided  the  treat- - 
meat  of  prisonersj^  until  1802^  when  he  retired. 


*  As  the  French  government,  at  this  period,  affected  to  thiak  \ 
that  the  prisoners  of  war  were  not  w^l  used,  we  shall  here  suh« 
join  two  letters,  addsessed  by  the  transport-board  to  M.  Otto  i 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  they  were  treated  with  due  ba<- 
manity  on  the  part  of  the  English.  The  true  eaoserof  the  com-*  - 
plaint,  originating  in  their  own  astonishing  propensity  to  gam- 
bling, is,  at  the  same  time>  fully  developed* 


SrB,  Transport-office,  Nov.  1, 1800. 

We  have  received  your  letter  of  the  29th  of  last  month,  rela^ 
tire  to  the  present  state  of  the  French  [»isbnen  of  war  ih  this 
country,  and  have,  agreeable  to  your  desire,  transmitted  it  to  the 
loids  commissioners  of  the  admiralty  for  their  consideration ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  help  c^bserving,  that  the  distresseil 
situation  which  you  represent  die  prisoni^rs  to  be  in,  is  entuely 
owii^  either  to  their  being  totally  destittite  of  clothing,  or  to  their 
own  improdence  in  disposing  of  their  provisions  by  gaming ;  and 
not,  as  you  assert,  to  an  insuMciency  of  the  radon  of  provisions 
issoed  ta  them,  which  is  fully  ienongh  to  keep  men,  living  without 
labaur,  in  a  general  state  of  good  health ;  and  certifinly  affords 
more  subsistence  than  a  great  part  oi  the  labouring  people  of  this 
eoontry  is  able  to  procure,  being,  as  you  well  know,  a  full  poun^ 
of  bread,  eight  ounces  of  fresh  beef,  mgi  above  a  quart  of  soup, 
c6mpowxded:of  vegetables  or  peas,  for  each  man  jm  dkem, 

'^'-Wa  BRterated  to  you,  in  our  several  letten  of  the  2tst  of 
jNfarch>  24lh:of  May,  28th  of  August,  nth  of  September,  and 
17,th'of'lalt  month,  the  miserable  situation  of  the  prisoners  at  ail 
the  dep6tft  from  the  want  of  clothing,  and  the  mekmcholy  conse^ 
quBiroeS'that  were  to  be  ejcpected'  to  ensue,  if  the  French  goverh-* 
meat  did  not  cause  them  to  be  supplied  with  that  necessary  arti« 
d^^paavilXii  to  tb#commencem«nt  of  the  cold  weather. 
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On  the  commencement  of  the  present^ar^  when  the 
French^  themselves  become  slavesy  menaced  all  £u^ 


"  In  giving  you  such  timely  premonition,  we  certainly  did  all 
that  was  incumbent  on  us  to  do,  or  that  humanity  dictated  3  and 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  the  French  government 
)ukl  expended  a  few  thousand  pounds  in  providmg  clothing  for 
their  people  in  this  country,  in  proper  time,  the  greater  part  of  the 
evils  of  which  you  now  complain  would  not  have  existed, 

'*  As  it  is  certainly  the  duty  of  every  state  to  provide  for  the 
support  of  its  people  while  in  captivity,  so  whatever  may  liave 
been  its  arrangement»  with  respect  to  victualling,  it  has  been  the 
custom,  in  all  former  wars  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  for 
each  country'  to  provide  clothing  for  its  own  subjects ;  and  agree- 
ably to  this  custom,  all  the  British  prisoners  in  France,  as  well  as 
the  Russian  prisoners  takmi  in  Holland,  are  now  actually  supplied 
with  clothing  by  our  agent  captain  Cotes,  at  the  expence  of  this 
country,  altliough  you  state  as  a  reason  for  the  French  government 
not  clothing  their  people  here,  that  the  British  prisoners  in  France 
are  clothed  at  the  expence  of  your  government.  - 

y  Whatever  may  latterly  have  been  the  efiects  of  the  prisoners 
wanting  clothings  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  until  very  lately,  th» 
prisoners  at  all  the  depdts  weregener^y  in  as  good  a  state  of  health 
as  at  any  former  period,  even  when  victualled  by  their  own  coun- 
try. Some,  indeed,  had  feUen  victims  to  an  invincible  spirit  9f 
gaming,  by  sporting  away  their  allowance  of  provisions  as  well  as 
tlieir  clothing,  and  the  bedding  wkh  which  they  had  been  amply 
supj^Ued  by  us ;  but  we  believe  that  the  number  that  has  thus  sof* 
fered  lias  hitherto  not  been  very  considerable.  In  our  letters  of 
the  22d  of  April  and  20th  of  May  last,  we  represented  to  you 
fi^ly  the  effects  of  this  pernicious  practice,  which  had  become  90 
prpvalent  in  the  prisons  5  and  we  proposed  to  you  a  measoBB, 
w|ucb,  if,  adopted,  we  doubt  not  would  have  greatly  tended  t» 
put  a  stop  to  it;  but,  for  what  reason  we  know  noc,  you  btn^ 
nqt  hitherfp  taken  any  notice  to  us  of  our  commuBicatioBsxm  that 
subject ;  and  frota  the  want  of  your  concurrence^  tb»  ttUoost 
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rope  With  bondage,  captaia  Schank  was  employed 
on  a  mission  of  a  difficult  and  delicate  nature ;  for  he 


crtions  of  our  agents,  in  pursuance  of  our  orders  for  pxohibijting 
gaming^  have  as  yet  proved  ineflfectua).  While  thii  practice  Qota^ 
tinues,  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  ration  of  the  prisoners  were  teD« 
fold  what  it  is,  they  would  still  sport  it  away  3  and  the  c  rcum« 
stanos  of  their  now  disposing  of  the  rations  issued  to  thexD>  is  a 
proof  that  it  is  not  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  of  those  rations^ 
but  merely  irom  the  gambling  spirit  above  mentioned,  that 'they 
also  dispose  of  their  beflding  and  clothing.  Indeed,  so  far  from 
their  being  obliged  to  part  with  their  clpthlng  ^o  purchase  provi- 
sions, it  appears,  even  from  your  own  statement  respecting  ^e 
prisoners  at  Liverpool,  that  they  actually  dispose  of  a  part  of  their 
subsistence  to  procure  clothes.  ^ 

*'  With  respect  to  your  observation,  of  the  prisoners  not  being 
permitted  to  increase  their  means  of  subsistence  by  labour,  which 
you  say,  '  the  most  severe  administration  would  not  refiise  to  tha 
greatest  criminals,'  we  think  it  proper  to  acquaint  you,  that  the 
prisoners  at  all  the  depots  in  this  country  are  at  full  liberty  to 
exercise  their  industry  within  the  prisons^  in  manulkcturing  and 
selling  any  articles  they  may  tliink  proper,  excepting  hats,  which 
would  afiect  the  revenue  in  opposition  to  the  laws,  obscene  toys 
and  drawings,  and  artides  made  either  from  their  clothing  or  tha 
prison  stores  3  and  by  means  of  this  privilege  some  of  them  have 
been  known  to  earn,  and  to  carry  of  upon  idieir  release,  mor» 
than  one  hundred  guineas  eaich.. 

''  IJpon  this  occasion  it  has  beconie  highly  expedient  for  u$ 
0nce  more,  solenmly  to  impress  upon  your  mind  tha  necessity  of 
a  speedy  relief  being  afforded  to  your  people,  with  respect  to  the 
article  of  clothing :  a  supply  of  which  would  materially,  if  not 
entirely,  remove  the  principal  causes  of  their  present  distress. 

'^  If  you,  or  rather  your  government,  dehy  to  ftimish  this  sup* 
ply,  whatever  evils  may  ensue,  and  these  may  justly  be  appre* 
landed,  c3niK>t^  after  such  repeated  notices  as  we  have  f«r  g  lon| 
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carefully  inspected^  uoder  tbe  direction  of  ifae  boafd 
of  admiralty,  every  creek  andinlet  from  Holy  Island^ 


time  given  yoa,  be  iooputed  to  this  country,  but  to  the  state 
yhichj  in  this  instaoce,  has  so  entirely  neglected  its  own  people. 

<'  We  are,  &c, 

(Signed)        '' svpe^t  oeokgk. 

*'  M.  Otto."  ''  JOHN  SCHANJL.' 


t> 


*'  S»,  Transport-office,  April  22,  1800, 

^  HaviQg  directed^  e^tain  Woodriif,  the  superintendant  «t 
forman-cross  prison,  to  report  to  us  on  th^  subject  of  some 
complaints  made  by  the  prisoners  confined  at  that  place,  he  has 
informed  us  of  a  most  pernicious  practice  among  the  prisoners, 
which  be  has  used  every  pos^ble  means  tp  prevent,  but  without 
success.  Some  of  the.  men,  whom  he  stated  to  have  been  long 
confined  without  receiving  apy  supplies  from  tbdir  frien(i&,  have 
only  the  prison-allowance  to  subsist  on,  and  this  allowance  he 
poaadetB  8ui!ident  to  nourish  and  keep  them  in  health,  if  they  rer 
ceived  it  daily }  but  he  states  thatthis  is  not  the  case,  although  the 
full  ration  is  is^ularly  served  by  the  steward  to  each  mess  of 
twelve  men.  There  are  in  those  prisons,  he  observes,  sopie  mei^ 
if  they  deserve  that  name,  who  possess  money,  with  which  tibey 
purchase  at  the  daily  market  whatever  is  allowed  to  enter,  aii4 
with  those  articles  they  purchase  of  some  unfortunate  and  un- 
tfunking  fellow-prisoner  his  ration  of  bread  for  several  days  tov 
(ether^  and  frequently  h0th  bread  and  beef  for  a  mofUh,  which  he^ 
Ihe  merchant,  seizes  upon  daily,  and  sella  it  oiit  again  to  somp 
pther  unfortgi^^te  b^ing  on  the  same  usurious  terms^  allowing  the 
former  am  halfpenny  worth  of  pota$oes  da^.tokeep  hiip  alive  s 
not  content  with  this  more  than  savage  barbarity,  he  purchases 
2iext  his  clothes  and  bedding,  and  sees  the  miserable  man  lie 
|iaked  on  the  plank,  unless  he  williponsent  to  allow  him  one 
J^ud^nny  f  ai^  to  lie  uihis  owj^  hammock;  and  which  h^ 
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'Within  sight  of  the  Northumbrian  hills^  to  PotU^ 
mouthj  one  of  our  chief  naval'  arsenals*'!  \ 

At  lengthy  after  a  serviqs.of  up^yards  of  &)rtj 
yearS:,  he  obtained  his  flag,  on.  the .  9th  of  Novcm* 
ber,  1805.  -  .    - 

Admiral  Schank^  Vvho  has  been  for  some  years 
married  to  miss  Grants  the  sister  of  the  ipastef  of  the 
rolls^  M^as  lately  couched  for  a  cataract^  from  which^ 
vre  trusty  he  \¥ill  derive  the  most  beneficial  effects. 


makes  bim  pay  by  a  further  depriTddon  of  his  ratien  when  hid 
original  debt  is  paid.  Thus^  captam  WocxirifF  addft^  it  will  be 
found  that  the  origin  of  the  distress  so  nauch  complained  of  by 
thft  prisoners  is  entirely  among  themselves  ^  for  it  is  daily  de- 
tected by  him,  and  punished  as  rigorously  as  possible,  but 
without  the  desired  effect.  In  consequence  of  this  representa- 
tion we  have  now  directed  captain  WoodrifF  to  ketep  a  list  of 
every  man  of  the  description  of  merchants  abore  mentioned^ 
in  order  that  they  may  be  pat  at  the  end  of  the  list  of  exchange ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  but  you  will  approve  of  the  measure, 
and  inform  the  prisoners  of  your  determination  to  punish  accord- 
ingly all  such  as  shall  be  guilty  of  a  traffic  so  injurious  to  their 
faUow-cieatores. 

'^  We  are,  &c. 

(Signed)        *'  hufut  gbobob.  • 

*'  kU^%0§E  SBRLB. 
'*  JOHlf  SCHANK. 
«'  M.  Otto."  "  JOBEf  H  HUNT." 


^ 
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SIR  ROBERT  THOMAS  WILSON, 

.   'KNtOHT  or  THE  ORDER  OF  MARIA  THERESA. 

THE  new  situation  in  which  modem  Europe 
ha^  been  placed^  in  consequence  of  the  wonderful 
events  of  the  French  Revolution,  not  oply  affects 
the  political  relations  of  every  state,  but  the  private 
condition  of  every  individual. .  The  profession  of 
arms,  in  particular,  appears  to  have  acquired  a 
new  direction,  and  even  a  new  destiny.  Such  seems 
to  be  the  miserable  fate  Fesenred  for  mankind,  that 
the  fable,  in  which  the  ignoble  members  attempt  to 
dictate  to  the  l)ody,  is  threatened  to  be  realised,  and 
the  head  forced  to  succupib  to  the  hand.  In  a  state 
of  society,  where  all  are  soldiers, '  a  certain  severity 
of  maimers  is  likely  to  prevail :  the  military  code 
seems  doomed  to  predominate  over  citiliiistitutions, 
and  the  gownsman  to  yield  to  the  man  of  the  swoxd. 

A  brilliant  dynasty  has  been  recently  formed  ou^  of 
an  order  of  men  whose  merits,  and  whose  claima,  are 
alike  unknown  to  ancient  heralfil^y.  The  example  of 
successful  ambition  may  hereafter  prove  contagious ; 
and  those  ^ho  conduct  armies  may  aspire  to  goverp 
kingdoms.  The  baton  of  a  victorious  general  has,  in 
all  ages  and  countries,  ^e^n  able  to  beat  off  the  crown 
from  the  head  pf  ^  feeble  and  cowardly  monarch. 

But  it  is  to  b^  hoped  that  when  peace  shall  at  length 
smooth  the  rugged  brow  of  war,  a  new  direction  wiU 
be  given  to  our  military  manners.  The  education  of 
our  youth,  destined  for  the  army^  has  heifetpfore  be^it 
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ifaamefuUy  neglected.  The  early  attainment  of 
command^  and  not  the  ability  of  commanding,  has 
been  chiefly  attended  to ;  so  that  those  who  have 
performed  nptable  exploits^  haye  but  seldom  been 
able  to  record  them.  It  is  entirely  owing  to  diis 
that  we  possess  so  few  military  authors ;  for,  with 
an  exception  to  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  we  can«> 
not  at  present  recollect  anyo0icer  of  the  present  day 
who  has  attempted  to  present  the  public  with  an  his- 
torical narrative  of  the  battles  which  bebas  witnessed. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson,  descended  from  a  family  set- 
tled in  the  north  of  England,  was  born  in  London. 
His  father^  the  late  Benjamin  Wilson,  F.  R.  S.  was> 
a  native  of  Yorkshire,  and  bis  brother  died  re* 
corder  of  Pomfret,  leaving  to  sir  Henry  Wilson, 
bis  son,  considerable  estates  in  that  neighbourhood. 
He  himself  was  bred  a  painter  ;  and  having  attained 
considerable  eminence,  became  a  member  of  the 
royal>  and  several  learned,  societies.  He  united  in 
bis  own  person  certain  qualities  and  pursuits  w}iich 
but  seldom  meet  in  the  same  individual ;  for  in  ad- 
dition to  those  talents  displayed  by  hi?  pencil,  he 
understood  and  wrote  on  subjects  connected  with 
natural  philosophy. 

This  gentleman,  who,  we  believe,  enjoyed  the  place 
of  draughtsman  to  the  board  of  ordnance,  and  was  pa- 
tronised by  the  king,  h^d  studied  the  doctrines  of 
electricity  with  great  attention,  and  conceived  that 
the  received  opinions  on  that  subject  were  erroneous. 
It  was  he  with  whom  originated  the  grand  question 
f  jslatiye  iQ  U^e  best  foria  of  conductors^    Benjamin 
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Frinkiin^  ai!lothcir  nBxne  for  science  itsfelC  hftd  mMh> 
taihed  that  pointed  ones  were  best  Calculated  fe/r  st^- 
tractifl^  the  electric  ftuid.  Bot  America  was  ^nm 
in  arms  against  the  mother-country ;  he  was  her 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Versaillies ;  and  Turgot, 
a  mimsterof  the  king  of  France^  bad  immdrtalised 
jiim  by  means  of  an  audacious  hemistich  : 

"  Briptiit  fulnaen  taelo,  soeptrosique  tyrannis.** 

In  this  state  of  affairs  it  was  the  opinion  of  some 
lot/cd  sulijects,  that  the  rebel  philosopher  was  equally 
erroneous  in  science  and  politics^  land  balls  were 
for  some  time  actually  substituted  for  points. 
Mr.  Wilson  wrote  on  this  subject,  and,  we  believe, 
wrote  ably ;  but  the  experiment  proved  unfortu- 
nate, notwithstanding  the  sanction  of  high  autho* 
f  ity  ;  for  the  Pantheon  having  been  fitted  up  at  a 
very  considerable  expence,  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  trial,  it  was  found  that  the  insurgent 
flame,  true  to  the  laws  laid  down  by  the  venerable 
American,  disdained  the  royal  and  legitimate  doc«> 
trine  respecting  spherical  bodies  ;  and,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  epigram  made  on  that  occasion,  like 
himself,  overcame  his  adversaries, 

"  By  sticking  to  the  point.** 

Robert,  the  eldest  son  of  this  gentleman,  was 
born  in  the  metropolis  of  the  British  empire,  in 
1777  ;  and  as  his  father  had  but  a  stnall  family,* 


*  We  believe  that  thew  were  three  children:    Robert 5  a 
jrounger  brother^  now  in  the  drmj  $  and  his  lister,  who  was  leftn^ 
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^d  possessed  la  considerable  property^  it*  m^  de*- 
termiaed  to  give  him  a  good  education.  He  %vaft 
acoofdingljF  seot^  firsts  to  Westmiastef^  and  then  t^ 
Winche^r^  school.  But  when  he  was  onlj  eleToa 
or  twelve  years-  of  age  his  mind  l>ecame  daazled 
with  military  glory ;  and  having  lost  his  father^  in 
|788>  he  was  the  better  enabled  to  pursue  his  fa^ 
Tourite  propensity. 

Soon  after  the  duke  of  York  had  arrived  at  HcI-» 
voetsluys  ( March  1^  1793)^  for  the  purpose  of  su^^r 
porting  the  Dutgh  against  the  invasion  of  Dumou- 
riez^  Mr.  Wilson  repaired  to  the  continent^  to  offer 
his  services  against  the  common  enemy.  Having 
been  introduced  to  the  commander  in  chief  by  his 
brother-in-law^  lieutenant-colonel  BoswelL  of  the 
Coldstream^  who  perished  a  few  weeks  after^*  fight- 
ing gallantly  and  victoriously  against  the  enemy,  he 
^oon  obtained  a  lieutenancy  in  the  fifteenth  light 
dragoons.  In  the  course  of  the  next  year  he  and 
five  other  officers  of  that  regiment  distinguished 
themselves  greatly,  at  Villers  en  Couche>  in  Flan- 
ders ;  and  appear  to  have  been  instrumental  to  the 
safety  of  Francis  II.  This  bccurred  during  the 
.siege  of  Landreciesy  on  the  24th  of  April,  1794j 
when  his  imperial  majesty,  happening  to  venture 


fortune  of  five  or  six  thousand  pounds.     She  was  married  to  lieuc 
jteoant-colonel  Boswell,  the  younger  brother  of  lady  Dudley  ^nd 
Ward  J  and  after-  remainipg  soaie  years  a  widow,  has  since  be^ 
conu)  the  wife  of  colonel  Campbell.  ' 
.    *  At  Lincellcs.  August  le,  1703, 
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too  far  from  his  camp>  "with  a  feeble  escort^  stood 
in  great  danger  of  being  cut  off^  had  he  not  been 
rescued  by  the  gallantry  of  a  small  body  of  troop»> 
ivhose  resolute  conduct^  doubtless^  misled  the  enemy 
as  to  their  numbers^  and  made  them  mistake  a  hand- 
ful of  men  for  the  head  of  a  formidable  column. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  1798,  that  his  majesty 
took  any  public  notice  of  this  gallant  exploit. 

Having  been  reminded  of  the  particulars,  he  or- 
dered a  medal  to  be  struck,  "  to  perpetuate  the  re- 
membrance of  this  brilliant  action ;"  and  after 
placing  a  single  specimen  in  the  imperial  cabinet  of 
Vienna,  he  ordered  each  of  the  officers  to  be  pre- 
sented with  one  in  gold,  regretting,  at  the  same 
time,  ''  that  the  statutes  of  the  order  of  Maria  The* 
resa,  confirmed  by  constiint  usage,  forbade  the  cross 
of  this  order,  strictly  national,  from  being  con- 
ferred on  officers  so  worthy  of  being  decorated  with 
it.*'* 


*  It  wiU  be  seen  from  the  following  att^tations  that  some  paiq« 
have  been  taken  to  ascertain  the  merits  of  the  c&cei^  and  troopt 
in  question : 

Copies  of  the  official  testioYonies  relative  to  the  gallant  conduct  of 
the  fifteenth  light  dwgoons,  &c.  on  the  24th  of  April,  1 794, 

No.  L  An  attestation  of  lieutenant-general  Otto,  in  bis  impc« 
rial  majesty's  service,  relative  to  the  action  that  took  place  on  tht 
24tfa  of  April,  1794,  in  the  affair  of  Landrecles. 

^  When  his  imperial  majesty's  army  besieged  Landredes,  t 
French  city,  and  his  royal  highness*s  army  formed  the  right  wing 
near  Cateau,  where  I  was  placed,  the  enemy  endeavoured  by  dif» 
ferent  attacks  to  prevent  the  siege  j  and  to  effect  this  purpose  the^ 
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His'  majesty^  however,  a  short  time  after,  was 
resolved  io  relax  from  the  severity  of  these  regular 


assembled  aGbut  twenty *ibtir  thousand  men  at  Caesar's  camp,  and 
advanced  on. the  23d  of  April,  ^79^f  >°  three  columns  ^  attacked 
the  imperial  troops  near  Douchy,  Avernes-  le  Second,  Villers  en 
Couche,  Harpresj  and  the  Hessian  advanced  posts  near  the  rirer 
Selle,  which  were  forced  to  retire. 

*'  Major-general  Sentkersky,  who  was  on  the  right  flank,  near 
St.  Hilaire,  with  twohassar,  and  two  English,  light-dragoon  squa- 
drons, having  informed  tse  of  the  circumstance,  I  reconnoitred 
the  enemy,  who  were  ten  tho£isand  strong,  composed  of  cavalry 
and  infantry. 

''  Seeing  how  serious  it  was,  as  they  had  adranced  as  far  as 
Villers  en  Couche,  and  their  patroles  had  advanced  to  the  other 
side  of  the  river  Selle,  I  sent  for  a  reinforcement,  which  arrived 
the  same  day.  I  accordingly  marched,  on  the  24th  of  April, 
^79^9  in  front  of  the  enemy,  and  ordeved  them  to  be  attacked  oa 
their  flank,  near  Montrecourt,  by.  a  part  of  the  cavalry,  whiclx 
were  the  advanced  guard,  composed  of  the  above  mentioned  two 
kussar,  and  two  of  theji/teenth  light^dragoon  squadrons.  The  re- 
inforcement had  not  arrived,  not witli standing  which,  added  to  tlie 
very  small  force  of  tlie  advanced  guard,  aid^de-camp  Murrey, 
and  Sentkersky,  colonel  of  Leopold's  hussars,  with  major  Aylett, 
«f  the  Meentb  English  dragoons,  attacked  the  enemy,  although 
considerably  stronger,  with  such  fortitude  and  bravery,  that  their 
cravalry  began  to  nm  away  behind  their  infantry  $  they  then  cut 
off  the  infantry,  and  killed  above  eight  hundred ;  besides  which 
they  took  three  pieces  of  cannon. 

*'  After  this  sucoess  the  imperialists  and  Hessians,  who  had  re*  ' 
tired  from  the  Selle,  reassembled,  and  advanced  on  the  other  side 
of  my  detachment  3  by  which  means  a  small  number  diove  the 
enemy,  who  vrere  prodigiously  stronger,  as  far  as  Cambray.  I  do 
not  wish  to  enter  into  too  long  a  detail ;  but  every  person  can 
Judge  of  the  valour  of  this  attack,  if,  w^ith  the  eyes  of  an  expe- 
rienced wanlor^  he  observes  on  tht  map  the  position  of  our  arniyy 


tions ;  and  having  been  fileaaed,  as  soveMgn  of  l6^ 
wder^  to  dispense  with  the  custom  alluded  to^  all  the 


and  tbe  adrahce  of  the  toemr,  as  &r  as  the  mcr  Selle.  The 
whole  seems  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  mtying,  '  that  a  few  resolute 
and  brave  soldiers  can  decide  a  great  deal/ 

*^  Tbe  names  of  the  officers  inho  distiQgiiiflhed  thtattelves  oa 
that  ever-memorable  day  are  as  foUov  : 

'^  Major  (now  lientenant^colone])  Aylett^  and  major  TocWmg' 
ton,  of  the  fifteenth  light-drageons. 

'«  Paptains  Ryan>  Calcrafb^  Bkmnt,  and  WU8oa>  of  dittos 

'^  Major  Keir>  of  the  sixth  Ii^t«dxagooBB ;  and  major  Boder,  ef 
the  eighty-seventh  regiment^  then  in  the  fifteenth  regiment. 

*'  Otto>  lieulftDant-generaL'* 


SVGLISH  FOaCB. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-seven  rank  and  file» 


AVSTBXaV  FOSCB. 
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Eighty^seven  rank  and  file. 

TOTAL. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-four  men. 

« 

No.  n.  ^'  The  undersigned  certifies  to  captain  Kjbu,  of  the 
English  light-dragoon^s,  that  on  the  24th  of  April,  1 794>  the  fif. 
tetnih  regiment  chaiged  the  enemy,  who  were  in  great  force  at 
Vilkrs  en  Couche,  routed.tbem^  sabred  a  great  many,,  and' by  their 
conduct  rescued  his  imperial  rnqfest^  frwn  the  danger  that  threat" 
ened  his  person ;  for  being  on  the  road  from  Valenciennes  to  Catilr 
lon  he  was  cut  off  by  their  patroles,  which  had  already  passed  tAr 
river  Selle. 

^^  Hie  courageous  conduct  of  this  regiment,  animated^  by  its 
bnave  officers,  is  so  much  the  more  meritorious  as  the  main  co« 
Itxnn  of  the  allied  army  did  not  arrive  to  its  support ;  but  al- 
though abandoned  to  itself,  it  still  relied  on  its  own  valour,  at- 
tacked the  enemy,  and  by  its  bravery  alone  pqe^*ented  die  melan- 
choly consequences  above  staOed :  and  not  content  with  that,  k 
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oSmss  prMoit.were  inresied  witk^the  cron  of  Ma« 
rift.  IberaU)  a^d  have  aince  received  the  peiif]4Mi, 
Dvhicli^  ia  vory  triflii^;,  that  accoatpanka  au  oorder  ikf 
fani^i&ood'Hiore  respectsble  than  prof tablfe.  This 
hoaaiisable  distinction  was  afterwards  recognised^ 
i«a  lieiieve>  by  his  nu^sty.  Geoi^e  III. ;  and  such 
of  the  iBeHiber&  as  are  in  England  have  been  accuse* 
tomed  to  celebrate  by  means  of  a  festival*  in  the  me- 
tropolJB^  tiie  annivevsary  of  this  event. 

lieutenant  Wilson  remained  on  the  continent 
«a  long  a9it  was  posrible  for  the  English  to.  stay 
there  wi<li  safety^  and  witnessed  all  the  great  ac-*- 
tiont  during  that  period.  But  the  star  e£  Frasee 
Was  in  the  aacendiant ;  the  revolutionary  armies  tfir 
miljdleds  and'  madfe  9.  bad  uae-  both  of  their  victories 
and  tiMf  liberty.  Afjter  thO'Soparationof  the  Eng^ 
liAt  from  iSke  Austrian  artny,  both  proved  unfovtu^ 
Date.     A  new  race  of  generals  spirung  up.  suddenly 

0  tf         *  . 
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took  three  pieces  of  cannon.    Captain  Ryan,  who  distinguished 
hiiXisolf  so^much  iti  this  affair,  had  his 'horse  wounded,  &c. 

.  ■     '   '•'max.  co^Ni"  iw  usavELDT,  ma)or«genend. 
'« Vieima,  2§ADQcember,  1797.** 

Nos.  rir.  and  IV.  consist  of  au  attestation  of  general  Sent- 
kersky,  and  princtt  Charles  of  Schwarzenberg,  in  the.  service  of  his. 
uQperial  m^^sty^  witnessed  by  sii;  Mpfton  £den^  K.  B.  envoy-exr 
traordinary,  and  ounister-plenipotentiary,  at  the  court  of  Vienna. 

The  fifth  voucher  is  a  letter  from  baron  Thugut,  conferring  the 
medals  struck  on  the  occasion  ;  and  the  sixth  the  mipcrial  order 
ibr  granting  the  cross  of  Maria  Theresa  to  the  officers  present  on 
this  occasioa.  . .  «^ 
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in  France.  Mdreau  diitinguished  hiiiuelf  in  Fltlt* 
ders  and  iii  Germany ;  while  Pichegni^  amited  by 
in  intense  frost>  rendered  himself  celebrated  by  the 
conquest  of  Holland.  Thus  one  great  object  of' 
the  war  having  been  lost>  the  English  troops  with- 
drew from  an  ungrateful  country^  which  they  had 
entered  at  allies^  and  where  they  found  enemies^  ra« 
ther  than  friends. 

About  two  years  subsequently  to  his  return  to 
England^  captain  sir  R*  Thomas  Wilson^  who  by  this 
time  bad  obtained  a  troop^  and  the  order"  of  Maria 
Theresa^  was  induced  to  marry  miss  J^nima  Bel* 
ford>  one  of  the  daughters  of  colonel  Belfordj  and 
niece  to  the  late  general  sir  Adam  Williamson. 

After  serving  some  time  during  the  late  unhappy 
disturbances  in  Ireland^  i^nd  repairing  once  more  to 
the  continent  with  the  duke  of  York^  sir  Robert  ob- 
tained a  majority  in  the  regiment  levied  by  lieu- 
tenant-general the  baron  Charles  de  Hompesch, 
which  he  accompanied  to  Egypt. 

During  his  residence  in  that  country  he  partici- 
pated in  the  glory  and  the  toils  of  those  campaigns^ 
of  which  he  was  afterwacds  destined  to  write  the 
history;  and  not  only  was  engaged  against  the 
French  in  the  desert^  but  carried  on  a  confidential 
communication  between  the  commander  in  chief 
and  the  capitan-pacha.  After  the  conquest  of  that 
remote  country  had  obtained  unfading  laurels  for 
the  English  arms^  and  extended  the  glory  of  the 
British  name  in  the  East^  the  subject  of  this  me- 


moir  revisited  kift  naiive  coufitry ;  .and'  p^tp^red  to 
^rite  a  iiarrat&ve  of  those  exploita,  -which  he  had 
not  only  \vitiies8ed>  but  participated  in. 

Soon  after  hU  return  from  abroad  he  published  a 
!'  History  of  the  British  Expeditioh  to  Egypt ;  to 
%vhieh  is  subjoined  a  sketch  of  the  present  state  of 
the  country,  and  its  means  of.  defence.'  Illiistraied 
with  maps^  and  a  portrait  of  sir  Ralph  Abercrom^ 
by/'  This  wa^  first  printed  in  one  volume  quartoj 
and  has  since  passed  through  four  different  editions, 
in  two  volumes  octavo.  It.  is  inscribed  to.  '^  field* 
marshal  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  York,  com- 
mander in  chief,  &c.  &c.**  by  whom  he  had  been 
patronised ;  and  in  tlie  preface  the  author  appeals 
to  the  ''  consideration  and  good-nature  of.  the 
learned,  since  be  does  not  presume,  to  v  rank  himself 
in  their  number,  nor  can  the  writing  ef  a  soldier 
affect  the  credit  of  literaiure.  As  ntnfe  of  the  uni- 
versities provide  an  official  historiographer,  vvhicn 
is  much  to  be  lamented^"  says  he,  '.'  the  details  of  « 
campaign  can  ^nly  be  communicated  to  the  public 
by  persons  attached  to  the  ahny.  Ortainly  th6 
charge  of  vanity  may  be  preferred  against  me  for 
appointing  myself,  to  a  post  of  so  much. difficulty 
and  danger;  but  my  ei^cuse  rests  in  the  apathy 
•shewli  by  oth(!rs,  whose  talents  capacitated  Uiem 
tnore  fully  for  the  duty.  Perhaps  I  may  also  be  ac- 
cused of  exceeding  the  limits  of  a  military  treatise, 
by  entering  into  descriptions  of  places,  and  similar 
digressions :  yet  I  submit  to  the  candour  of  every 
]xian>  wbethcir  the  omission  would  not  have  excited 
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greater  &»p\ktante.  Such  ^  country  ims  EgJ^pt  ii 
too  iiltereft(;»iig  to  pass  orisr  M^ittvouf  KifbdMrvation  ^ 
and  the  accounts  ^hitherto  pi;ibliffti^d  faarve'not  satiaited 
curiosity.  My  plea  ikftn  m^  «t  wi^  to  afibrd  as 
much  amuseitoeiit  «s  ;possilik,  vrhete  it  *wba  «eees^ 
Miry  some  notioe  should  be  takett ;  and  i  udtypted 
the  style 'of  ^hiGrtory^  imagining  that  a  narrative 
^viould  be  more  entertaining  than  a  jdiirnal^  sincethe 
evtenits;of  eaoh/day^do  not  excite  an  equal* interest. 

..  tf  ^i(||  re£(t)ect  to  my  cursory  -exarminaHDn  into  'tfab  disease) 
^iHiich  affliotied  the  aniiy>  tlie  medical  dBpartnentvrill,  1  ftel  con- 
fident^ excuse 'sacl^  2(a  fnterferenoe,  v4icfa'the  motive  lar  comideiw 
ed^  which  induced  me  to  giv^  an  oiitline  of  maladies,  distinguish*  ^ 
ing  E^pt  to  the  world  as  an  almost  uuinhabitable  country.  The 
physical*  profession  is  much  loo  liberal  to  feel  irritation  where  the 
'iftbjfecffs  public 'sertfce 5  -and  they* \frin  rather  encourage  any  at- 
tempt Mftiiokiattytdbdito:  promote  the  <nd  desired. 
,  «'  As  ao  apology  f^r^aU  iA^coiraeiey  of  composttion  it  miiBt  be 
mentioned,  that  {  do, not  submit  my  -work  to  the  concctioa  of 
professed  scholars,  having  heard  formerly  that  lord  Lyttleton  had 
#ixty' pages  of -errata*  returned  to  him;  and  therefore  being  afraMi 
^attny*whole>*rltirigs  would  be  Wotted 'out.  A  younger  bro- 
l^tx^  and  Mr.  OQovMilii,.  my  printer,  wfaosa  talents  and  .mfiKmsdon 
\ti^  indeed  i^pdcred  me  veiy  cposidesable  assistance,  are  the 
only  persons  who  have  seen  the  manuscript,  or  made  an^  altera- 
tions  in  the  proofs.  Under  the  apprehension  of  having  die  od- 
^>ring  of  my  brain,  which,  Mdntaig6e  'says,  is  as  dear  as  the 
cblld  of  one's  bosom,  perish  prem&tut^,  'I  preferred  ushering  the 
cherished  object  into  th<  world,  nncillUvated  ns  it  may  be,,  de- 
pending on  a  icind  reception  for  the  virtues  it  represents  fbrimira^ 
tion,  rather  than  any  inherent  qualities  which  die  fondns^s  of  many 
parents  might  imagine  to  exist,  and  presume  on. 

''  As  to  the  contents,"  continues  (he  author,  ''  I  solemnly  de- 
clare to  the  British  nation,  tlmt  I  have  endeavouxt^  to  rdbte« 
faithful  narratire  of  a  campaign,  which,  combiiicd  v^tk  all  the 


jOfnl  victories,  and  tM^:  owq  niagnaninaity,  hftve  elevatad  tbo 
.gioiiy  of  pur  country  to  ,the  proudest  altitude.  Nor  should  Eng- 
,land  pride  herself  on  the  military  services  of  the  Egyptian  army 
^a|oQe^  throughout  the  war  her  troops  have  fought  with  equ^ 
jgpUantry :  but  she  may  also  boast  that  the  moral  eonduct  of  that 
.army  has  exalted  her  &me  on  afoondation  more  durable  thatk 
.victory,  erecting  bee  monuments  of  hoponr  upon  the  gratitudp 
and  admiration  of  mankind. 

"  To  those  who,  imagine,"  says  Bb  in  anotlier  place^  "  that  my 
representation  of  general  Buonaparte*j>  conduct,  in  the  several  in- 
stances referred  to,  are  imprudent,  at  this  moment,  to  be  brought 
SoTwards :  I  muft  pramise,  that  if  they  are  conoemed  only  fbr 
•.the  character  of  that  gen^nd,  I  am  k^9W  V>  affinrd  them  an  occa-* 
.sion  to  be  bettei*  acquainted  wkh  this  celebrated  maDj,  who  by  his 
great  fortune^  and  uninterrupted  career  of-  victory  (with  one  ex- 
ception  of  Acre,  that  glorious  monument  of  British  conduct),  has 
dazzled  the  understandings  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  and  pre- 
'iiRRted  the  results  of  those  enquiries  havir^  proper  influencf, 
Jpv))ich  those,,  with  whom  the  opinions  of  the  day  do  not.  pass  cur- 
.nentj  have  instimted  on  his  pretensions  to  the  admiration  of  poste- 
rity. 

''  To  those  whose  motives  of  disapprobation  proceeded  from  a 
regard  for  tranquillity,  exciting  the  wish,  that  k  general  anmesty 
of  oblivion  might  be  extended  to  the  past ;  first,  1  wilt  say,  that 
the  dissemination  of  tfiis  principle  would  tend  to  produce  mone 
wic;kedn6ss  in  the  world  titan  has  ever  yet  been  committed.  For 
what  is  there  to  intimidate  ambition,  in  fall  possession  of  power^ 
but  the  pen  of  the  historian  ?  What  can  guarantee  mankind  from 
the  atrocities  of  a  licentious  despotism,  but  an  assurance  t^at  the 
.memory  of  great  crimes  is  perpetuated  in  the  records  of  history } 
'^  U  the  charges  are  not  founded^  the  man  yet  lives  IQ  e}t9ne« 
rate  his  injured  character,  if  h6  cannot  refute  them,  then  mas^ 
he  sink  into  his  grave  loaded  with  the  heavy  weight  of  such  of* 
fences,  and  tlie  miserable  prescience^  that  execration  shall  attach 
to  his  memory,  instead  of  the  feme  he  coveted.  That  on  bis  ce- 
potaph  posterity  will  inscribe^  iUe  veAeria  Cokhiw^  et  quicquid  tw« 
quam  concipitur  nbfas^  tractaviU    Secondly,  I  shall  assv^  ^hem> 

I  I'S 


I 

•that  they  need  be  under  no  nppmhensions  from  anf  public  cbtts?* 
dcraticitjs ;  for  I 'do  not  impeach  Napoleott  Buonaparte,  first  conk 
*  Bill  of  France,  but  the  grncral  who  borft  such  a  christian  name/ 
until  he  turned  niussulmah,  Jind  \Vho  was  guilty  of  the  crimes  a^- 
legcd,  when  conmiandmg  lu  array  of  the  rqmblic  of  France,  at 
the  time  her  executive  power  ii-ns  Committed  to  a  directory  of  five 
members,  and  when  \it  thfe  admin  is  tratibn  of  her  government  kt 
has  had  no  legal,  or  acknowledged  autliority.*'* 

The  history  commences  at  the  unfortunate  epoch 
M'hen  an  attei»pt  on  Cadiz  was  abandoned ;  and  it 
was  as  jfet  uiideternaiBed  in  what  poftioH  of  the 
world  the  British  troops  should  be  employed.  They 
were  at  length  disembarked  at  Malt-i ;  and  the  mi* 
nisters  at  home  having  determined  on  the  expedi* 
tion  against  Egypt,  the  soldiery  were  once  uiose 
placed  on  board  transports,  and  conducted  to  Mac* 
Hiorice-bay,  in  Asia  Minor,  *'one  of  tlie  linest  har- 
bours in  the  world :  the  entrance  of  which  wvts  so 
narrow  and  retired,  that  it  could  not  be  perceived 
until  within  a  cable's,  length  of  the  coast." 

After  waiting  a  considerable  time  in  vain  for  the 
.arrival  of  the  captain-pacha,  and  the  gan-boats  . 
from  Constantinople,  the  army  once  more  embark- 
ed, on  the  20th  of  February,  1801,  for  a  country, 
rej*pecting  which  *'  there  was  a  total  want  of  infor- 
mation. Not  a  map  to  be  depended  on  could  be 
procured ;  and  <he  best  draught  from  which  infor- 


•  Notwithstanding  this  reasoning  on  the  part  of  the  author,  it 
is  a  well  known  tact,  tJirft  the  work  in  question  was  publicly  com- 
plained of,  and  contributed  to  that  degree  of  irritation  which  pro- 
duced the  war.-^EniToii. 
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naiioB  covld  be  formed^  and  which  wad<iy  ributed 
t#4he  generals,  proved  ridiculmfsly  incorrect." 

Atlenglh  this  arniy^  whose  effective  force  in  the 
field  did  not  exceed  twelve  thousand  men,  came  in 
si^ht  of  the  chores  of  Egypt,  and  hapj)ily  made 
good  a  landing  on  the  Sih  of  March,  itSOl ,  "  At 
nine  o'clock  tiie  signal  wm  made  for  the  boat»  to  ad«- 
Vance.  They  sprung  forward  at  the  sanfie  instant, 
and  the  whole  scene  became  animation. 

"  The  French,  to  tKe  uumber  of  tuo  thousand  men,  posted  on 
<b0  to;>  of  the  sand 'hi  I  Is,  forming  the  concave  arch  of  a  cucle 
«u  the  front,  of  about  a  mile  (the  centre  of  which  ejev^tcd  it- 
lelf  nearly  a  |ierpciidiculai'  height  vf  sixty  yar^s,  appairutly  iiiac-  ^ 
4:cssiblc),  had  loojced  down  with  wonder  at  the  preparations  -,  and 
«ince  confessed,  that  tliey  could  not  believe  the  attempt  would^ 
«vrn  have  beea  xnnde :  but  wheo  they  saw  the  boats  ipoving  with 
ienuaordiiiary  rapidity  to  the  sliore,  and  the  armed  vessels  opening 
their  guns,  they  could  no  longer  doubt  the  seriousness  o(  the  in- 
tention, and  directly  poured  all  the  fire  which  tl)cir  aitillery  on 
the  heights  (twelve-pounders),  and  the  castle  of  Aboukir,  could 
discharge.  The  quantity  of  shots  and  shells  incri'ased  as  the 
boats  approached,  while  the  shower  of  grape  and  musquetry 
feemed  so  to  plough  the  surface  of  the  water  that  nothing  on  it 
could  live :  for  a  moment  it  checked,  and  even  compelled  some 
of  the  b(>uts  rather  to  clos^  upon  the  left;  but  the  impulse  re-, 
turned  with  increased  ardour^  and  pressing  through  the  storm  Xl^cy 
forced  to  the  beach.  The  reserve  leaped  out  of  the  boats  on  the 
shore,  and  formed  as  they  advanced ;  the  twenty- third  and  for- 
tieth rushed  up  the  heights  witli  almost  superi^tural  coprgy« 
ncv'T  firing  a  shot,  but  charging  ^ith  ttie  bayonet  the  two  batta- 
Vujas  which  crowned  it,  breaking  them,  and  pursuing  till  tliey 
c.:riicd  ihc  two  ISole-hilis  iuthe  rc^r,  which  couunanded  the  plain 
to  ilvG  K  ft,  taking  at  the  same  time  three  pieces  of  cannon. 

'*  'i  he  forty-second  regiment  had  landed  and  formed  as  on  a  pa* 
r^ade  ;.  then  mounted  .the  po»itia)S^  iiciwiihstaudiii^  tlie  lire  iron) 
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Mo  pieces  of  cannon^  and  a  batt^oa  of  infancy.  The  xnomiftit' 
they  gained  the  hdght  two  hundred  French  dragoons  attempted 
to  charge  them>  but  were  as  quickly  repulsed.  The  boats  of  the 
guards  had  scarce  felt  the  beach,  and  the  men  begun  to  jump  out, 
before  the  same  .body  of  cavalry,  who  had  rallied  behind  the  sand- 
hills,  charged  suddenly  upon  them.  This  unexpected  attack 
caused  a  momentary  disorder ;  but  the  fif^eth  regiment,  formed 
already,  on  their  rights  by  their  fiie  checked  the  enony^  and  g«ve* 
time  to  the  guards  to  present  a  front,  when  the  cavalry  again  re- 
treated with  considerable  loss.  The  fifty-fourth,  and  royals,  from 
being  in  transport-boats,  did  not  reach  the  shore  so  soon  as  the 
others,  but  landed  at  the  instant'a  column  of  six  hundred  infantry 
was  advancing  with  fixed  bayonets  through  a  hollow  against  the 
left  flank  of  the  guards.  The  French,  on  seeing  them,  hesitated, 
<ben  firing  a  volley  retreated.  This  moment  of  exultation  cannot' 
be  described^  but  tlie  most  callouii  mind  must  be  sensible  to  its 
effect. 

*'  The  French,  finding  the  British  in  full  possessiotl  of  the* 
heights,  and  general  Coote  advancing  with  the  guards?  and  his  bri- 
gade, ran  from  all  points  of  their  pbsitioi^  5  but  iii  the  rear  sand- 
hills maintained,  for  about  an  hour  and  a  lialf,  a  scattered  fire, 
when  they  were  Anally  obliged  to  retreat,  having  lost  fliree  hun- 
dred meti,  eight  pieces  of  cannon,  and  many  horses;  The  boats 
returned  immediately  for  the  remainder  of  the  army;  which,  by 
the  great  exertions  of  the  navy,  v^ere  all  landed  by  the  evening. 
Sir  Ralph,  impressed  \vitli.the  strongest  feelings  Of  gratitude  and 
admiration,  came  on  shore,  and'  took  up  i  poshiofi,  distant  about 
.thfee  miles,  with  his  right  fo  tlie  sea,  and  his  left  on  the  lake 
Maadie,  at  the  sime  time  occupying  the  battery  on  the  tongue  of 
land  at  the  entrance  of  the  lake,  but  not  iji  time' to  prevent  the 
escape  of  eighty  French  mert  over  'the  fejrry,  j§ 

•'  The  loss  of  the  British  amounted,  in  this  affeir,  tb  near  fiyp 
hundred  men,  amongst  whom  were  several  gallant  officers.  Ge- 
neral Regnier  asserts  that  the  infantry  lay  down  in  the  botton^ 
of  the  boats,  whilst  the  sailors,  indifferent  ^to  the  French  artil^ 
jcry,  rov^'ed  with  vigour  to  the  shore.  What  kind  of  boats  must 
those  have  been  which  wpuld'have  allowed  of  such  an  exteosioni 
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I«  |t{fl^isibI«.iiiA|  aiir  <W»  fiW^  b^  iJPWWMt  «rf  *«^  n«*i|sit|l  Ub 
Ua^psj  iixaU  deb^ca,tip9s^  w^d^g ^  clfsetq^^-jipfspihl^  togeUiqr  In* 
an  upright  position,,  or  how  could  fifty  men  be  carried  ii|  e^<4i 
boat  ?     Malignity  should  al.ways  thus  defeat  itself.'* 

•  Soas  aAer  this  foDkiuiateeveivt  Aiiaukiivcastle  wag- 
iowesteil  moA  takem;  apd .  on  tti^  IStb  the  Frqnok. 
army;,  fostsi  in  the  neigfah^iuhood  pf  Aiea».]idiiM> 
'^  on  viery  commandrag  ground^;  the  approach  io^ 
wfaich'farmed  a  fine  glacis,  fear  the  ^vhole  range,  of 
fire  from  Him  dunierons  utillcrjr/'  was  obliged  -to 
Mtf«at  to  thaif  oyfU  lilies^  on  the  heights  before  the 
city.  ..  .  ■        ,      •: 

<  On  the  memorable  ^lat  of  March  the  English 
army^  as  usiia^  was  under  arms  at  three  o'clocleia  the* 
moroiiig ;  and  soon  after  an  attack  took  place  on  the 
part  of  genera)  Menpu.  On  this  occasbn  the  Biin 
tish  troops  triumphed ;  but  they  lost,  their  gaUafil 
leader^  sir  ^alph  Abercromby^  whp  perished  in 
tlie  fi^ld  of  battle.  Notwithstanding  the  impost-^ 
ance  of  thia  victory ^  the  fate  of  Egypt  still  rematon 
ed  undecided;  and  akhough  the  captain- pacha  ar*- 
fived'on  the  25th  of  March  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,^ 
^ith^a  body  of  six  thoqs^nd  meuj  yet  inuch  was  yej 
to  be  achieved.  ■,* 

The  command  now  devolved  on  general  Hntchin*^ 
j|pn^  who  found  '*  that  a  greater  army  than  "his  oVn 
was  still  to  be  combated^  strong  places  to  be  tak^n  j 
climate  to  be  endured>  supplies  to  be  obtained  from 
the  interior^  communication  to  be  established  wttl| 
the  vi^&ier  and  the  Indian  army ;  and^  independcint 
«f  these   fofmidable  difficulties,  the  plague^    and 
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other  ctifleaseft>  mente^d  to  reduce  his  force.  Lord 
Keith  also  adored  him  that^  after  October^  he 
could  no  longer  remain  on  the  coast  with  the  ship». 
ping,  on  account  of  the  weather,  and  state  of  the 
vessels.  To  abandon  tlie  enterprise  was  infamj ;  to 
complete  it  with  glory,  a  precarious  prospect :  an 
attack  on  Alexandria  was  too  desperate  an  enterprise 
(O  be  undertaken,  but  to  remain  inert  was  impose' 
sible :  the  ^eet  wanted  %vatcr,  the  troops  fresh  pro* 
-visions  ;  he  therefore  determined-  to  make  one  ef- 
fort, which,  if  successful,  might,  prooure  the  pos-^ 
session  of  Rpsetta,  and  command  of  the  Nile/' 

This  .having  been  happily  effected,  the  arrily  pro- 
ceeded on  its  march  towards  Cairo ;  and  it  was 
while  i^vancing  thither,  that  intelligence  was  first 
obtained  of  certain  crimes  said  to  be  perpetrated 
l^y  the  French  -commander,  : 

"  General  Hutchinson  was' very  angfy  witJi  tite  Turks  for  still 
(;entimitng  the  -practice  of  maDgling  and  cutting  off  the  Ecsds  of 
Ac  phsooers )  and  (he  captaio-pacba»  at  iiis  romonstxanoB,  issued 
again  very  isevfte  orders  agai^ft  it^  but  ti^  Turks  ja£ti£^  tlienin 
celves  for  the  massaorc  of  tlic  Fi'encii  by  the  |ua$^cropt  Jatia.  As 
this  act,  and  tlie  poisoning  of  fhc  sick,  h3ve.n(?ver  been  credited, 
fcecausV'  of  "such  enormities  being  incredibly  atrociou5,  a  digression 
to  authenticate  tliem  niay  not  be  deemed  intrusively  tedi/m.s ;  and 
had<fj<jt  Ibo  tnfiu«nce  pf  .power  iiicerferedi  the  act  of  gociisatiou 
^ould  liavs;  been,  preferred  iu  a  ipore  solemn  mannprj  and  the 
damning  proofs  produced  by  penitent  agents  of  tiiese  mprders  \ 
but  neither  menace?,  recompence,  nor  promises,  can  ahogcther 
rtlfle  the  cries  of  outraged  humanity,  and  tlie  day  of  retribution  of. 
ilisiiue  is  only  delayed.  '        •  -  .  ' 

t ,  \[  Bu9i)a]larte  having  carried  the  town  of  Jaffaiby  assault,  many 
^f  \^^^  o'^^^J?P  ^^f^  P^^  ^^  ^  s^'P^d  J  but  the  greater.  })art  Ay'mf 
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itxio  tte  nbsques;  add  imploringinercy  ton  tbeir  {fufsoan^  wem 
granled  i\kCk  Utes  )  and  let  it  be  w^U  reio^fnbemil*  tl^^  aa  «xas« 
p^Fated^mjr,  ia  <he  mo^ieoi-  of  revenge,  yrhen  the  law«  of  war 
ju9(.ide.(Ltbe:ragb,  yet  heard  the  voice  of  pky,  received  its  in[i|>i:cs-  . 
8ioiii;»nd^proirul)y  xeiused  any  longer  to  be  tlie  execution's  of  an 
unresisting  enemy.  Soldiers  of  the  Italian  army»  this  is  a  laurel . 
wdntfay.pf  }HMdtr>fAii!ke9  a  trophy  Of  vbtch  the  subsequent  tsviison 
of  aolindivtduaii  bhall  not  derive  yw* ! . 

f*  Tlttee  ^yr  afterwards  fiupnafwr^Q,  yrho  had  expresfie4}|(;tucli ' 
resentment  at  the  compassion  manif^ed  by  his  troop«,  and  deter* 
mined  to  reiieve  himself  from  the  maiiitengnce  aad  care,, of  thiee 
thausand  eight.httodred  prisoners,'^  ordered  them  to  be.marched  tp . 
a;nahig  groundvUear  .i0a,  tvliere  a  division  of  the  French  ii^aatiy . 
fonned  agmiwt  tliem.^  When  the  Turks  had  entered  lata  that. 
i'9lUl  alignjinenty  pnd  ^lie  m(>urnful  preparations  uere  completed, 
the  ^ignal-giui .  iirf^d.   .  VoHeys  oi'  u^usquetry  and  grape  instaatl/^. 
j^ayed  against  them  j  and  Buonaparte^  who  had  been  regazdiog . 
tjie  fic^ne  through;  a  telescope^  when  he  saw  the  smoke  a^ceud*  ' 
iqg,  could  not  restrain  his  joy,  but  broke  out  into  exclamations  of 
approval :  mdeed  he  had  just  reason  to  dread  the  refusal  of  his 


^'  *  Buonaparte  had  in  person  previously  inspected  the  whole 
body,  amounting  to  noar  live  thousand  men,  with  tlie  object  of 
leaving  those  who  belonged  to  tlie  towns  he  was  preparing  to  at« 
tack.    The  age  and  noWe  phjsiognomy  of  a  veteran  janissai)'  at- 

t 

tracted  his  obser\'ation ;  and  he  asked  liim  sharply^  '  Old  man, 
what  do  ypu  /do  hcie ?'  The  janissary  undnmitedly  replied,  '  1 
xnust  answer  that  question  by  asking  you  the  same  j  your  answer 
will  be,  that  you ^came  to  serve  )our  sultan  j  so  did  I  mine/  The 
intrepid  frankness  of  his  reply  excited  univerhal  interest  in  his  fa- 
vour. •  Bu(;naparte  even  smiled.  *  He  is  saved,'  whispered  some 
of  the  aide«-de-4,amp.  'You  know  not  Buonaparte,'  obser\ed 
pne  who  had  served. with  him  in  Italy :  f  tliat  smile,  I  speak  from 
experience,  does  not  prpceed  from  tlje  sentiment  of  benevolence ; 
remember  what  I  say,'  The  opinion  was  too  true ;  the  janissary 
was  kft  in  the  rank";,  doomed  to  deaths  and  suffered. 


tiboij;yg  thxxi  to  dbhon6«y  dfemseiiAes:  Kteber  htA  ivnBOMtnrtcd'ili 
the  radat  sMduous  ittotiiier  ^  and  thedl&eer  of  the  i^^nu^or, 
who  c^i^mandefd  (fbf  the  gene^f ai  tot  -^hom  the  (fivision  beienged 
was  absent),  cfV^ti  refused  to  exedote  die  order  without  a  written 
institictioR ;  but  Buom^^orte  W3»  too  cautious,  and  sent  Beithier 
to  enforce  obedience. 

««  Wlieti  the  Tt^rks  ha^  ifU  falfefl,  the'  R-eaidi'  ttoipB'  hmnaiisljr 
endeavoured  to  put  a  period 'tio^  the  sofiorings  of  the  woanded^ 
Utsd^e^  time  elapsed  Wore  Che  bayoiset  could  finish  wkit  the 
fire  had  not  destrb^ned,  and  prc/btably  many  languished  in  agony. 
Several  French  olfi«et^,  bf  whom  partly  these  detatk  are  fiiniish-' - 
ed,  deehrred,  -  that  this  was  a  scene,  tlie  retrospect  of  which  tor- 
mented thefr  recollection ;  ttnd  that  they  eolild  not  reflect  ott  Ur 
urithoaY  horror,  accnstoincd  as  they  had  been  t'O  sights,  of  emelt}*. 

*^'Tbftse  were*  the  prisoners  whom  A98iliiii,''itt  his  very  able* 
work:  on  the  plague,  alludes  to,  when  he  ^ays,  that  for  three  days-' 
tie  Turks- shewed  no  sympfroms  of  that  disease,  and-  it  was  their 
jftrtrifying  remains  which  produced  the  pestilential  malady,  w&ch 
fae  describes  as  afterwaVds  making  such  rara^es  in  the  Frendb 
aftiiiyi 

t'.Theiiiixxifis  still  lie  ia.  heaps,  and. are  shewn  to  ewj.  tra- 
veller who  arrives  j  nor  can  tliey  be  confounded  with  those  who 
perishi^d  in  the  assault,  siiice  tliis  field  of  butcher}'  lies  a  mile  from 
the  to>xii. 

*'  Such  a  fact,  howevei*,  should  not  be  alleged  withouj  some  • 
proof,  or  leading  circumstance  stronger  than  assertion,  being  pro- 
duced  to  support  it  j  bur  tliere  would  be  a  want,  of  generosity  iir 
darning  individuals,  and  branding  tliem  to  the  latest  posterity 
with  infaniy  fbr  obeyiaig  a  command  when  their  submission  be- 
came  an  act  of  necessity,  since  tlie  whole  army  did  not  mutiny 
against  the  execution ;  therefore  to  establish  further  the  authenti'* 
city  of  the  relation,  this  can  only- be  mentioned,  that  it  was  Bonn's 
division  which  fired  •  and  thus  every  one  is  afforded  the  opportu- 
Uity  of  satisfying  themselves  respecting  the  ttuth,  by  enquiring  of 
officers  serving  in  the  difierent  brigades  composihg  this  division, 

*'  The  ftext  circumstance  is  of  a  nature  which  requires  indeed 
the  most  particular  details  to  establish,  since  the  idea  can  scarce 
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hb  entertkitied,  tbtit'  the  comdiandbr  of  an*  M^j  VliodKl^^ei'  Wa^ 
cenlnttymei>  (bf  if  not  ithmeatody- such;  tfioSe'aJnttfag  i^'lkfrti'lrtr 
h'atf  ftefeh  riatiiralized)  to  be  deprived*  of  ejtrst^hc^,  whferi  fe^af^tirfllJi 
which  reqtiii*ed*  the  kindest  conrfderation^  *  Bnt  Ute  anftil*  ^ 
FVattxctf  recotd* -tlie-  frightfiil  <^!mes  of  a  R<Ali»ft'}aE^^>  arCarriet«,' 
atld  historical' truth  must  now  mention  one  e^uid  to- afenp  ^diicli> 
has  blaekttied  its  page.  ••  '''^    '•" 

«'BuoA^ne,fiilditigthaflit^&»i{)itdU  at  JMb' #efe  dHl^wdftd' 
^itk  sick;  setit  for  a  physician,  whose  name  should  beinscrUMd  vsi- 
letter?  of  gold,  buf  trhicli,  frorii  ^^ighty  r&atSv^,  ^iinot  be  hevtk 
iliserted.  Oil  his  arrival  lie  entered  into  ^a' long  conveiJs^ion  witiir 
him  respecting  the  danger  of  contagioh  ;  ^ofiidttdlng'at  kstwithi 
the  I'ematlW'  that  something  mu^  be  done  to  rtmei^  the  evil  ]  d!Dd 
that  the  destruction  df  die  sic>^/M  present  in  tlfe  -h^^lCd,  Wis  thd 
only  vcitxsonk  whkh  could  be  adopted.  l*h^'  phytAcbUi  aiturmed 
aH  the  proposd^  bold'  in  the  coilfidence  of  virttfe-and  tbo  caii9e  of 
tiumanity,  remonstrated  vehemently,  reptesenittag  «he  cmdty,  «l 
well  as  the  atrocity,  of  such  »a  mtirder  ;  bift  finding  tiiat  Bqoimu» 
pfidte  persevered  and  mienaced,  he  indigi^antiy  left  tfae^tent,  wlib 
this  memorable  obseiYation>:  '^  Neither  my  prlncij^et/  lior  tbo 
diaracter  of  my  proTession,  will  allow  ttQ  to  beccnttd  a  homan 
butcher;  and^  gisnerdj  if  such  qualities  as.  you  insinuate  are  ne- 
cessary to  form  a  great  man,  I  thank  my  God  that  I  do  not  possess 
tfiem.' 

*'  Buonaparte  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  object  by  moral 
considerations ;  he  persevered, ,  and  found  an  apothecary,  wh« 
(dreading  the  wei^t  of  power,  but  who  since  has*  made  an  atones 
jnetit  to  bis  mind  by  une((ui vocally  confessing  the^fkct)  consente4 
to  become  his  agent,  and  to  administer  poison  to  the  sick.  Opiuft 
at  ntght  was  distributed  in  griatifying  food ;  the  wretched-  xinsus^ 
pecting  victims  banqueted,  jmd  in  a  few  hours  ftve  hundred  dtl4 
eighty  soldiers,  who  had  suffered  so  much  for  their  country,  pe* 
Tished  thus  miserably  by  the^ order  of  its  idol. 

0 

'  ^'  Is  there  a  Frenchman  whose  blood  does  not  chill  with  horror 
at  the  recital  of  such  a  fact  ?  Surely  the  manes  of  these  mur- 
dered unoflending  people  must  be  now  hovering  round  the  seat 
of  governmf'nr ;  and  if  a  doubt  should  exist  bb  to  the  veracity  cf 
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stateaaent,  let  tbe.m^iibers  of  tlie  uistUute  at  Cairo  be  a«ke4 
wl^t  passed  in  their  sitting  after  the  return  of  Buonaparte  Iruiu 
Syria}  they  will  relate  that  the  same  virluous  physician,  who  re« 
litteJ  to  become  the  destroyer  of  those  connnitted  to  his  proteo- 
ti9n>  accut>ed  Buoaat»arte  of  high'*treason,  in  the  full  asbeipbly» 
^4iHt  the  ho^iceur  of  Fr.ance,  her  children,  and  luuaanity }  xlm 
he  entered  into  the  fiill  details  of  tiie  poisoning  the  aickj  and  the 
QiaSMGre  of  the  garrison  ;^  aggravating  these  crimes  by  charging 
Snon^arte  with  strangling^  previously,  at  Rosetta^  a  number  of 
French  and  Copts,  who  were  ill  of  die  pli^;ue :  thus  proving  the 
disposal  of  his  sick  was  a  premeditated  plan^  which  he  wished  to 
jittnxioce  into  general  practice^ 

''  In  vain  Buonaparte  attempted  to  justify  himself  |tlie  mem* 
bers  aat  petrified  with  terror,,  c^d  almost  doubted  whether  tho 
scene  passing,  before  their  eyes  u'sa  not  illusion.  Assuredly  all 
these  proceedings  will  not  be  fbnnd  iu  the  minfite«  of  the  instil 
t^te )  no»  Buoi)a|4Wte's  policy  foiH^saw  the  danger,  and  power  pro- 
duced tlie  erasure  $  but  let  no  man»  calculating  ,pu  the  force  of 
cxrcumstaiices  which  may  prevent  ^ch  an  avowal  as  is  solicited, 
presume  on  this  to  deny  the  whole  :  ^there  are  rpcords  which  re- 
train t  and  which  in  due  season  will  be  prc^luced.     In  the  interiDi 

« 

^'■■■■«  I        '       ■  'I         'I     ■■      „f^,0„    m .,■  IJ.        .1   »■ ■■ ■      ■  ■  * 

*'  *  Buonaparte  pleaded,  that  he  ordered  the  garrison  to  be  de- 
stroyed because  he  had  no  previsions  to  ini^intaiu  them,  or 
•ireiigtli  enough  to  guard  tliem ;  and  that  it  was  evident,  if  tltey 
escaped,  they  would  act  agaiiut  die  French,  sipce  amongst  ih» 
prisoners  were  five  hundred  of  the  garrison  of  ^-Arish,  who  had 
promised  not  to  serve  again  (they  had  bepn  com|)elJed,  in  ][)assing 
through  Jaffa,  by  the  conimandant  to  serve) ;  and  U>at  he  de^ 
stroyed  the  sick  to  prevent  contagion,  and  save  tbn^rnsehes  from 
falling  iiUo  the  hands  of  the  li:rks;  but  di^se  alignments,  how-.- 
ei*er  specious,  were  refuted  directly  j  and  Buonapafte  was  at  last 
pbliged  to  rest  his  defence  on  the  positions  of  Machiavel.  When 
he  afterwards  left  Egypt  the  Scavam  >*ere  so  angry  at  being  lef^ 
behind,  coiitrar)' , to  promise,  that  they  elected  the  physician  precis 
cifiit  of  die  institute  ;  an  act  which  sjKjke  ior  itself." 


^^  rqirescfnlation  >rtll  be  nifficieat  to  stimnlate  enqairy  ;  zod, 
•'Frenclunea^  your  hogour  U  Indeed  interested  In  the  examination^' 
"  Let  us  hope,  also,  that  in  no  country  will  there  be  found  an- 
other  man  of  such  Machiaveliau  principles,  i\s  by  sophistry  to 
palliate  *  those  Tfilnsactlons  ,•  nor  mast  the  judgment  abuse  itself  by 
bringing  to  recollection  the  fcortors  of  the  Freueh  revelation^ 
and  thu»  diminishing  tJie  force  of  those  critnes  by  the  frequencf 
of  equal  guilt  ia  France  during  the  contest  for  liberty  or 
slavery." 

As  this  work  was  published  at  a  very  critical  pe- 
ripd>  whea  the  peace^  so  recently  concluded  with 
Fcaace^  w^s  about  to  be'succeeded  by  a  new  wur, 
it£!xcited  no  small  degree  of  attention.  An  offi- 
cer, bred,  in  the  language  of  Othello^,  *'  e'en  from 
his  boyish  days*'  in  the  army,  just  arrived  from 
Ji^ypt,  and  the  author  of  a  work,  replete  with  ac- 
cusations against  Buonaparte,  could  not  fail  to  have 
a  multitude  of  readers.  We  accordingly  find,^that 
both  the  subject,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  wag 
treated,  occasioned  no  common  sensation  in  England, 
as  may  be  proved  by  the  ready  sale  of  a  narrative 
which^  without  either  the  arts  or  ornaments  of  his- 
tory, kept  a  fast  hold  of  the  public  mind.  But  in 
a  work  since  published,*  the  accusations  relative  to 
the  massacre  of  JaOTa  and  the  poisoning  of  the  sick, 
are  carefully  and  candidly  examined ;  and  notwith- 
standing a  new  war  has  since  intervened,  yet  .no 
new  faf  ts  have^  been  adduced  in  support  of  charges, 
at  ihe  bare  recital  of  which  human  nature  shudder^. 
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*  The  History  of  the  Wars  of  tJie  French  Ilevolotlon,  two  vo« 
liuncs-qiKirto. 
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It  isnot>  however/ meaiftb J  ithirtoiniiifHittetful 

ft 

the  author  recurred  to  accusations  which  -he  did  not 
belie  ye  ;  no,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  every  reason 
to  suppose  ih^t  he  gave. full  credit  to  the  tale ;  add 
.we  shall  be  even  candid  enough  ;to  add>  .thut. the. re- 
currence to  hi-s  work,  ia  the  .-course  of  lUie  o^otia- 
tion  preceding  the  present  'hostilities,  although  H 
proved  that  a  certain  degree  of  irritation  had  been 
produced,  by  no  means  demonstrated  the  innocence 
of  the  ^arty  accused. 

Sir  Robert' Wilson  is  saidio  have -received  fifteen 
htrndred  pounds  by  the  publication  of  the  British 
'Expedition  io  Egypt ;  and  he  had  full  leisure-for 
'its  t:omposition,  .by  the  redurtion  6f  Hompesch^s 
regiment,  in. consequence  t)f  which  he  received  the 
'ialf-pay  of  a  lieutenant-coloneh*  Soon  after  this, 
^hen  the  public  mind  became  again  agitated,  by 
*Bew  and  unexpected  events,  lie  published  *^  An  In- 
quiry into  the  present  State  of  tlie  military' Force -of 
-the  British  Empire,  with  a  view  to  its  reorganiza- 
tion; dedicated  to  the  right  honourable  William 
*Pitt :"  in  which  that  important  ^ubjeet  is  treated 
of  at  large.  He  blames  "  the  lavishing  of  rank  on 
'Volunteer  oflScers  ;'*  ^but  many  of  his  remarks  are 
Worthy  of  attention ;  and  the  generous  indignation 
-exhibited  by  him  against  that 'barbarous  excess  of 
•punishmentinflicted  by  some  of  our  modern  marti'- 
Se/«  deserves  the  thanks  of  every  British  soldier, 

•i^tef -itetiiig -sometiiue as  inspecting > field-officer' 


*  Ho  obtained  tlie  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  ip  1802. 

4 


•f  Ife  FoluntofeffS,  .&c«  in  the  n^iei^rQ  difi^f j^^  4if 
obtained  the  rank  of  second  lii^uteAafit-^cplpnol  w 
4hie  twentieth '  light-dragopnS:,  cioqipfipdsd  bj;lord 
lileoth&sld ;  witb  <this  QQr,p9  be  repaj,r/ed  ^t^  ;the 
£«rpe^  at  the  capture  of  which  he  Assi&ted.  ^^ow 
aAerhis  setumto  Europe^  hJb  acoompaniedgQaer^ 
lord  Uutohin&on^  ^c.  on  a  secret  jnissioa  to  ftbe  con* 
tinent, 'for  which  ithe^  .embarJced  on  the  19th  of,Nor 

We  lament  te  radd^  that  lady  Wikon  bas  beea 
for  some  time  afflicted  with  apthcUmia;  a^dtfeo^ 
^hich  our  army  founds  to  its  ooei,  to  be  .one  ..of  the 
iplagiles  of  Egypt  omitted  in  the  Pentateuch. 


SIR  ROBERT  CAiLDER,  BART. 

TICE-ADMIRAL  OF  THE  .WHITE.     ' 

^^  •  •  • 

THE  people  of  this  country  have  been  so  much 
^aocustomed  of  Late  to.  rejoice  at  fortunate  acts  of 
.desperate  valour,  that  the  cold  term  prudence  se^nis 
.to  be  wiiolly. banished  from  the  nautical  dictionary. 
Xo.  p^serve,  as  .well  as  to  conquer,  rhowever^  ap- 
^peacs  to  be  a  necessary  qualification  in  either  a^od 
.or  a  great  coipviander  ;  .discretion  is  jqo  less  ueces- 
S9jry  than  .valoiup, ;  and  it  is  .the  combination  .of  both 
ib^se  fiuaiftiefl  togc^he^*  w^ii^l^i  constitutes  that  so;:t 
.4^  temperament  whfiy:^  the  bappiest  icsults  ,^re 
4iiiely  io  be  derived,     ^ftcr  ilie  lapse  of  many  age|. 
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the  charactcMTof  the  Roman  Fabius  still  affords  a 
theme  fbr  admiration. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  stands  in  a  peculiar 
point  of  view.  His  conduct^  or  rather  the  ^xer^iso 
of  bis  judgment^  has  been  disapproved  by  a  court- 
-floartial^  while  the  public  in  general  have  been  in* 
dined  to  augur  favourably  of  a  veteran  officer^ 
^ho^  ttfler  having  obtained  a  victory,  endeavoured 
to  reap  all  its  advantages,  and  put  it  out  of  the 
pawerof  fortjne  to  bereave  him  of  his  hard-earned 
acquisitions.  Without  pretending  to  call  the  sen* 
ience  alluded  to  in  question,  or  affecting  to  give 
any  decisive  opinion  of  our  ovrn,  we  shall  take  the 
liberty  to  present  an  historical  detail  of  the  whole 
transaction^  and  leave  the  reader  to  draw  his  own 
conclusions. 

Sir  Robert  Calder  is  descended  from  an  ancient 
Scotch  faniilv,  the  Calders  of  Muir<4own,  in  the 
county  of  Moray,  North  Britain,  one  of  whom 
was  created  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  1686.  If 
we  are  io  give  credit  to  a  tradition  still -extant  in 
that  part  of  the  world  v^liere  they  were  originally 
settled,  tliey  possessed  a  very  considerable  estate ; 
but  being  in  great  fitvour  with  James  It.,  while 
duke  of  York,  they  advanced  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  his  royal  highness,  which  he  embarked  in  some 
cotnmercial  speculations ;  and  the  Revolution  hav- 
ing ettsucd,  the  whole  was  lost.  All  that  now.  re- 
mains, we  believe,  of  the  original  patrimony,  is  a 
house  at  Elgin.-  It  is oneoY those  antiquated  man- 
iion»  introduced  iuto  the  north  of  £urope  after  tlie 
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Mturn  of  the  crusaders  from  the  Holy  Land>  fSe  tu^• 
rets  of  which  were  doubtless  erected  in  express  imi- 
tation of  the  minor etS;,  so  prevalent  in  the  East, 

Sir  JamcSj  the  eldest  son  of  sir  Robert  Calder,  of 
Muir-town,  having  come  to  England  in  1735,  mar- 
ried Alice,  daughter  of  rear-admiral  Robeii:  Hughes, 
by  whom  he  had  seven  children.  On  settling  in 
Kent,  where  he  possessed  a  small  estate,  and  had 
acted  for  several  years  as  a  magistrate,  he  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be .  noticed,  and  patronised  by  his 
^  countryman,  the  earl  of  Bute,  through  whose  influ- 
.ence  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  gentlemen-ushers 
of  the  privy-chamber  to  her  present  majesty  * 

His  eldest  son,  having  obtained  a  commission, 
rose  to  be  a  major-general  in  the  army,  and  lieute- 
V  nant-governor  of  Gibraltar,  and  died  in  February, 
179S,  leaving  a  ton,  still  a  minor.  Robert,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir,  was  born  at  Park-place,  July  2, 
1745*  He  was  educated  in  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Maidstone,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  pa- 
ternal mansion  ;  and  the  Moat  being  but  at  a  small 
distance,  he  of  course  formed  an  intimacy  with  the 
Marshams ;  one  of  whom,  after  representing  thu^ 
townjust  alluded  to,  and  also  serving  as  knight  of 
the  shire,  succeeded  to  the  family  title  and  estates, 
to  which  the  earldom  of  Romney  has  been  since  su- 
peradded. 

Having  determined  on  the  sea-service,  in  imitation 

■  *  He  appears  to  bave  rauiaed  tbis  appointoMOtirom  IjQl  td 
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"perhaps  of  his  maternal  grandfather, 'sir  James  Cal- 
dcr  sent  this,  his  younger  son^  on  board  of  a  man  of 
war  when  only  fourteen  years  of  age. 

We  first  hear  of  him  in  1766,  as  lieutenant  of 
the  Essex,  tlien  under  the  command  of  the  honour- 
lable  George  Faulkner,  whom  he  accompanied  to  thfe 
West  Indies.  It  was  not,  howerer,  until  matij^ 
years  after  (August  27,  1780)  that  he  obtaiueid  the 
rank  of  a  post-captain  in  the  navy. 

In  178S  we  find  him  commanding  the  Diana, 
which  served  as  a  repeating-firigate  to  admiral-Kern- 
penfelt,  in  1782,  at  that  disatrous  period  when  sit 
Charles  Hardy  deemed  it  prudent  to  withdraw  with 
the  British  fleet  from  before  the  combined  squa- 
drons of  France  and  Spain,  by  hauling  in  between 
the  Wolf-rock  and  the  Main,  so  as  to  open  the 
Bristol  Channel.  On  this  occasion  captain  Calder, 
who  belonged  to  the  rear-division,  was  within  a 
mile  of  one  of  the  enemy's  two-deckers,  and  migiit 
have  been  sunk,  if  that  ship  had  fired  a  broadside ; 
but,  as  if  indignant  at  thq  event  alluded  to^  he  re- 
fused to  retire  with  a  king's  ship  until  expressly  or- 
dered by  signal. 

When  the  first  revolutionary  war  took  place  be- 
tween this  country  and  France,  captain  Calder, 
who,  after  having  been  married,*  resided  near  South* 


*  On  the  l8t  of  May,  1779,  be  espoused  Amelia,  daughter  -of 
John  Mi€hell,  of  BayfieW-hall,  Norfolk,  esq.  &c.  M.  P.  for  Bos- 
%9U,  in  Lincolnshire^  who  died  in  1766, 
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ftmpton^  was  employed  ;*  and  he  was  soon  selected 
by  sir  John  Jervis,  ii  most  excellent  officer  himself 
and  no  contemptible  judge  of  merit  in  others,  to  act 
in  the  important  and  confidential  situation  of  hi^  first 
captain.f  He  accordingly  served  in  that  capacity 
in  1796,  on  board  the  Victory,  of  one  hundred 
guns,  off  Cadiz,  at  which  period  the  squadron  coor 
sisted  of  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  and  seven  frigates^ 
It  was  w'ith  this  force  that  the  commander  in  chiei^ 
on  Feb.  13, 1797,  descried  the  Spanish  fleet,  coqsis^- 
ing  of  twenty-six  line  of  battle  ships,  and  twelve  fri- 
gates ;  and  by  means  of  superior  seamanship  it  w^s 
so  contrived,  that  the  action  commenced  before  ad* 
Tniral  don  Joseph  De  Cordova  was  able  to  complete  his 
line,  as  a  number  of  his  large  vessels  had  been  sepa- 
rated  from  the  main  body.  Having  passed  suddenly 
through  the  enamy's  squadron,  and  tacked  in  such 
a  judicious  manner  as  to  cut  ofi*  all  that  portion 
"which  had  fallen  to  leeward,  the  signal  was  made 
€or  close  fight,  and  after  a  short,  but  efiectual,  cao^ 
Bonade,  the  following  four  ships  were  captured : 

• 

1.  Salvador  del  Mundo  112  guns. 

2.  Sad  Josef        -        -  112  ditto. 

3.  San  Nicolaa        •  -      80  ditto. 

4.  San  Ysidoro  .  ^  -  -      74  ditto. 


*  He  commanded  theTheseiu,  of  seventy-four  guns,  which 
ianned  part  of  lord  Howe*s-fleet,  in  1794>  but  was  dispatclRd  un- 
jder  rear-admiral  Montague  with  the  convoy,  previously  to  the 
^ttle  of  the  1st  of  June. 

f  He  had  before  been  captain  to  admiral  Roddam*s  flag  when 
flying  on  board  the  Ikrlieur. 
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This  memorable  victory  produced  great  rejoicing* 
in  England^  and  obtained  for  tbe  British  admird 
the  well-earned  title  of  lord  St.  Vincent,  while  the 
captain  of  the  fleets  who  carried  home  the  dis- 
patches, received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  March 
3,  1797.  The  royal  favour  was  further  extended 
soon  after ;  for  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  year 
(August 22,  1798)  he  obtained  a  patent  of  baron- 
etage, as  sir  Robert  Calder,  of  Southwic^  in  the  , 
county  of  Hants. 

On  February  14,  1799,  he  also  received  his  flag 
as  a  rear-admiral ;  and  in  1801  we  find  him  sen^ 
with  a  detachment  in  quest  of  Gantheaume,  who 
had  sailed  from  France  with  stores,  ammunitioa^ 
and  men,  for  the  purpose  of  succouring  the  forces  in 
Egypt;  but  he  was  unable  to  relieve  the  armtf  of 
the  East,  and  obliged  soon  after  to  return  into  port. 
We  now  approach  an  important  epoch  in  the  life 
of  tits  officer.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of 
the  present  war,  sir  Robert's  services  were  accepted; 
and  on  the  promotion  which  took  place^  April  23, 
ISOl,  he  was  nominated  vice-admiral  of  the  white. 

Having  been  employed  in  the  Channel  fleet,  be 
was  selected  as  an  officer  of  experience  by  admiral 
Coinwallis,  tfaeii  cruising  ofi*  Ushant,  in  February 
1805,  to  blockade  the  harbours  of  Ferrol  and  Co^ 
runna.  Although  there  were  then  lite  French  ships 
of  the  line  and  three  frigates,  together  with  five  Spa- 
nish line  of  battle  ships,  and  four  frigates,  ready  for 
9ea,  besides  three  Spanish  ships  just  come  out  of  the 
arsenal,  and  getting  ready  for  service;  yet  he  had  onljr 
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neven  sail  allotted  to  him  on  this  occasion.  These 
were  afterwards  increased  to  nine ;  but  notwith- 
standing the  exigency  of  the  service  he  could  n  >t 
obtain  two  frigates  and  two  small  vessels  to  be  placed 
mt  the  entrance  of  the  harbours  in  question. 

With  the  very  inadequate  force  that  could  be 

s 

spared^  however^  he  kept  his  station  ;  and  reported 
both  to  the  admiralty  and  the  commander  in  chief 
sdl  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  At  lengthy  in  the 
month  of  Aprils  the  Toulon  and  Cadiz  fleets  hav- 
ing efiected  a  junction/  and  the  ships  in  Brest  evin- 
cing a  disposition  to  put  to  8ea>  the  situation  ot  the 
squadron  of  observation  became  so  dangerous,  th^t 
lord  Gardner  is^ed  directions^  in  ccitain  case^^  to 
repair  to  him.  The  combined  naval  forces^  hew- 
ever^  went  to  the  West  Indies ;  but  it  being  -^x- 
pected  they  would  return,  and  attempt  to  join  the 
fleet  at  Ferrol,  the  officer  stationed  there  received 
orders  to  be  on  his  guard  against  that  e\Qr\i. 

Meanwhile  intelligence  had  been  rereived  iliat  a 
French  admiral  was  expected  daily  io  supei^^edc-  the 
naval  commander  at  the  port  just  mentioned  ;  and 
that  the  ships  then  lying  there,  consisting-  of  i!  rieen 
sail  of  the  line,  besides  frigates  and  sloops  «f  war, 
had  orders  to  be  at  Corunna  by  the  midd!.-'  of  the 
month.  In  consequence  of  a  subsei;.4eM  report 
made  by  captain  Prowse,  of  the  Siius,  ir  d^so  ap-* 
peared  that  the  enemy  had  erected  a  tii.;  v>r  Aigual- 
posts,  so  as  to  enable  a  squadron  tg  coL'^iuuiiuate' 
with  the  shore ;  and  that  three  more  larg'  ^hips 
were  getting  ready,  and  beginning  to  move.    On 
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the  10th  4rf  July  admiral  Stilling^  with  five  s^itof. 
the  line,  the  Egyptienne  frigate^  and  Nile  lugger, 
^as  therefore  ordered  from  Rochefort^  wbere. there, 
were  five  ships  ofthe  line  ready  for  sea^  to  join  sir  Ro  j 
bert  Calder^  who^  according  to  Us  iastruetiow^  pro* 
eeeded  to  the  westward^,  on  the  15thj  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  intercepting  the  French  and  Spanish  squa-^ 
dron  from  the  West  ladiea^  which  wag  stated  to 
consist  of  no  more  than  sixteen  sail. 

On  the  S'^d^  about  noon>  the  cojnbined  4eetj  cofr* 
sisting  of  no  less  than  twenty  sail  of  the  line^  seven 
frigates,  and  two  brigs,  came  in  sights  while  the 
English  force  was  composed  of  only  flft^n  ^ip9i 
two  frigates,  a  eutter,  and  a  lugger. 

EWEMY*S  LINK  OP  BATTLE  ON  THE  2^D  O?  JULT,  1805. 


• 

SPANISH  VAN, 

Shi]n. 

Gum, 

Commanders, 

1.  Argonaute 

-     80 

Admiral  Gravida, 

2.  Terrible 

-    74 

» 

3.  Espania 

64 

4.  America       • 

-    64 

5.  Ra&el  (taken) 

-       84 

Don  Francis  Monies. 

6,  Firaie  (taken) 

-         74 

Don  Kafael  ViUavicencio. 

rRENCR 

CEKTRB. 

7.  Le  Phitoa 

-       80 

> 
» 

8.  Neptune 

-        90 

9.  Mont  Blanc 

74 

i 

lb.  Bucentaure        * 

-    84 

Admiral  VilleneuYe. 

H.  Atlas 

-      74 

1%  3erv,'ick        * 

-    74 

' 

Frigates. — UHortense,  La  Corhelia,  La  Dklon,  La  Bermfvinri 

L^  SiFcne,  Ls  Thews,  Le  RhUi. 

10 
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Ships. 

13.  Formidable 

14.  Intrepide 

15.  Swiftsate 
X§.  Indomplabte 
17«  Scipioa 

18.  Aigle 

19.  Achille 

20.  A]gezier» 


RBAR< 
Giffif.  Commanders, 

r 

-   80    Admiral  Dumanoir, 

-  74 

-  74 
80 

-  74 
-         74 

-  74 

74    Admiral  Magon. 

Brigs.— UArgus,  Le  Faret. 


£NGUSH  LIVE  OF  BATTLB  ON  THE  22D  OF  JULY,    1805« 


Sliips, 

1.  Hero      "^     - 

2.  Ajax 

3.  Triomph 

4.  Barfleur 

5.  Agamemin«n 
6»  Windsor  Castle 


7*  Defiance 

8.  Prince  of  Wajes 

9.  Repulse 

10.  Haisonnable 

11.  Dragon 

12.  Glory 

13.  Warrior        • 

14.  Thunderer 

15.  Malta 


Guns,  Commanders. 

-  74  Hon.  captain  Gardner. 
80  W.  Brown. 

-  74  H.  Inman. 

98  G.Martin. 

64  J.  Harvey. 

-  93  C.  Boyles. 
Frigate. — Egypticnne. 

REAB. 

-  74    P.  Durham. 

r  Vice-admiral  sir  R.  Caldeo  hdif, 
t  W.  Cuming,  captain. 

-  74    Hon.  A.  K.  Legge, 

-  64    J.  Rowley. 

-  74    W.Griffiths. 

r  Rear-admiral  Stirling. 
•      98  J 

^ Samuel  Warren,  captain. 

•    74    S.  H.  Linzee. 

-  74     W.  Lechmere.  ' 
84    E.  Buller. 


Frisk  cutter,  Nile  lugger,  Sirius  frigate; 

Notwithstanding  the  decisive  superiority  of  the 
enemy  in  point  of  force>  coupled  with  the^manifest 
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advantage  of  being  to  windward,  yet  they  were 
forced  into  action  ;  and  after  a  sharp  contest,  which 
continued  until  dark,  two  sail  of  the  line,  tlie  Rafael 
of  eighty-four,  and  the  Firme,  of  seventy^four^  guns^ 
were  both  [captured.  Here  foUow8  an  account  of 
the  engagement,  as  contained  in  the'official  letter^ 
addressed  to  admiral  Cornwallis:  the  paragraphs 
suppressed  in  the  Gazette  will  be  found  marked  in 
italics. 

''  Prince  of  Wales,  23d  July,  Ferrol  bearing  E.  dis- 
tance forty-nine  leagues.  Cape  Fmisterre  S.  fifty* 
two  E.  distance  thirty-nine  leagues. 

Sir,  25th  July. 

Yesterday  at  noon  I  was  favoured  with  a  view  of  the  com- 
bined squadrons  of  France  and  Spain,"  consisting  of  twenty  sail  of 
the  line,  also  three  large  ships  armed  en  flute,  of  about  fifty  guns 
each,  with  five  frigates,  and  tlu"ee  brigs. 

*' The  force  under  my  direction,  at  this  time,  consisting  of  fif- 
teen sail  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  a  cutter,  and  a  lugger ;  I  imme- 
diately stood  towards  the  enemy  with  the  squadron,  making  the 
needful  signals  for  baKle  In  the  closest  order  ;*and  on  closing  with 
them  I  made  the  signal  for  attacking,  their  centre :  when  I  had 
reached  their  rear,  I  tacked  the  squadron  in  succession;  this 
brought  us  close  up  under  tlielr  le^ ;  and  when  our  headmost  ships 
reached  their  centre,  the  enemy  were  lacking  in  succession  :  this 
obliged  me  again  to  make  the  same  manoeuvre,  by  which  I  brought 
on  a  very  decisive  acti(jn,  which  lasted  upwards  of  four  hours, 
when  I  found'  it  necessary  to  bring  the  squadron  to,  to  cover  the 
captured  ships,  whose  names  are  in  the  margin. 

''*  I  have  to  observe,  the  enemy  had  every  advantage  of  wind 
and  weather.  During  the  whole  day  the  weather  had  been  foggy 
at  times  :  a  great  part  of  the  morning,  and  very  soon  after  we  had 
brought  them  to  action,  the  fog  was  so  thick,  at  intervals,  that  we 
could  with  great  difficulty  see  the  ship  ahead  or  astern  of  us ;  this 
rendered  it  impossible  Ut   ke    hs  advantages  of  the  cvemj  liy 
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sigoals^  as  I  coold  wish  to  have  done.  Had  the  weather  been  more 
^vourable^"  I  am  led  to  believe  the  victory  would  have  been  more, 
complete. 

"  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  saying  every  ship  exerted  itself, 
and  was  conducted,  in  the  most  masterly  style  ^  and  I  beg  leave  here 
publicly  to  return  to  rear-admiral  Stirling,  and  every  captain,  offi- 
cer, and  man,  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  command  on  that  day, 
my  most  grateful  thanks  for  their  very  conspicuous,  gallant,  and 
very  judicious  good  conduct.  The  honourable  captain  Gardner, 
of  the  Hero,  led  the  van  squadron  in  a  most  masterly  and  officer- 
like manner,  to  whom  I  feel  myself  particularly  indebted,  as  also 
to  captain  Cuming  for  his  assistance  during  the  action.  Inclosed 
is  a  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded  on  board  the  diffisrent  ships.  If 
I  may  judge  from  the  great  slaughter  on  board  the  captured  ships 
the  enemy  must  have  suffered  greatly.  They  are  now  in  sight  to 
windward ;  and  when  I  have  secured  the  captured  ships,  and  put 
the  squadron  to  rights,  I  sliall  endeavour  to  avail  myself  of  any 
opportunity  that  may  oflfer  to  give  you  some  further  account  of 
these  combimed  squadrons.  At  the  same  it  wUl  behove  me  to  be 
upon  my  guard  against  the  combined  squadrons  in  at  Ferrol,  as  I  am 
led  to  believe  they  have  sent  off  one  or  two  of  their  crippled  ships 
last  night  for  that  port;  therefore  possibly  I  may  find  it  necessary 
to  make  a  junction  with  you  immediately  off  Ushant  with  the  whole 
squadron,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect  and  regard, 
sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  The  hon.  admiral  Comwallis,  &c."         *'  bobert  calder.*' 

.  *'  P.  S.  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  sending  the  Windsor  Castle 
to  you  in  consequence  of  the  damage  she  sustained  in  the  action. 
Captain  BuUer  has  acquainted  me,  that  the  prisoners  on  board  the 
•prizes  assert  Ferrol  to  be  the  port  to  which  the  enemy's  squadron 
are  bound,  as  you  will  perceive  by  letters  inclosed  with  my  original 
dispatch,  together  with  other  private  information." 

As  sir  Robert  had  before  considered  it  his  duty  to 
pursue  and  conquer,  so  he  now  deemed  it  equally 
his  duty  to  preserve  his  ascendancy,  to  secure  his 
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prizes^  and  to  protect  his  own  sbips^  many  of  whick 
had  received  considerable  damage,  while  the  Wind- 
sor Castle  was  actually  in  tow.*     This  did  not  pre- 


^ma 


"  All  abstract  of  tiie  damages  sustained  by  the  ships  of  the 
ijquadroii  under  the  command  of  vice-admiral  sir  Robert  Calder^ 
bart.  ou  the  22d  of  July,  1805,  when  in  action  wiLli  the  combined 
French  and  Spanish  squadrons : 

1.  Hero. — ^Thefore  and  mainmasts,  forejards,  and  maintop* 
mast,  badly  wounded  ;  the  standing  and  mnning  rigg'mgTeiy  mack 
cut ;  and  several  shot  between  wind  and  water,  &c. 

2.  Ajax. — Mainyard  and  spanker-boom  shot  away  j  oncofthf 
lower  deck  guns  totally  disabled  ^  the  starboard  bumpkin  shot 
^way ;  the  rigging  and  sails  much  cut,  &c. 

3.  Triumph. — ^The  bowsprit  and  mainmast  much  wounded  ^ 
the  foremast  sprung)  tlie  driver-boom  carried  away;  sails  and 
riggijig  much  cut ;  two  of  the  thirty-two  pounders  unserviceable^ 
also  four  carronade  slides. 

4.  Barfleur.— The  foremast  wounded,  and  the  foreyard  ditto 
tadly,  &:c. 

5.. Agamemnon. — Main  and  foreyards  badly  wounded,  the 
maintopmast  ditto;  foretopsail-yard  and  mizentopmast  shot 
away ;  the  standing,  ninning  rigging,  and  sails  much  cut,  &c. 

6.  Windsor  Castle. — ^I'l^e  head  of  the  foremast  badly  wounded; 
the  foretopmast  shot  away;  and  a  great  part  of  tlie  foretop car- 
ried away  ;  the  foreyard,  bowsprit,  and  mainyard  badly  wounded; 
^1  the  rigging  and  sails  much  cut,  &c. 

7.  Defiance.-*-The  mainmast,  foreyard,  and  driver-boom 
1^  ouuded ;  mizentopsail-yard  shot  away ;  tlie  lower  rigging,  stays^ 
apd  sails,  much  cut.  Sec. 

8.  rrlnce  of  Wales. — Foretopsail-yard  shot  away ;  mu;entopr 
luast  wounded }  main-yard  badly  wounded ;  the  rudder  shot 
through,  about  two  feet  above  the  water's  edge  ;  rigging  and  sails 
jaiuch  cut,  &:c. 

9.  ilepulbc. — ^Tbc  bowsprit  badly  wounded,  W)d  sprung  io  two 


Tieiit  hm,  Itovt'ever^  wben  the  eiiciDy^  who  were  still 
in  sights  eymced  a  disposition  to  beatf  down^  from 
bauliag  hU  wiod,  aod  efiocing  s^  readiness  to  en^ 
gage  them.f  which  it  was  in  their  power  at  any  time 
to  have  complied  with,  had  they  been  so  inclined. 

Nor  was  this^  or  any  part  of  his  bchaviour>  blamed 
by  admiral.  Corn wallis^  who^  on  the  contirary^  as  a 
prpof  of  his  confideoo^^  on  the  i7th  of  August, 
disp^ltched  Jiii^  with  a  detachment  to  watch  the 
inotipns  of  the  enemy.  The  subsequent  demand  for 
a^  investigation  into  his  conduct  proceeded  solely 
fropi  himself;  and  could  only  result  from  a  delicate 
sense  of  injured, honour. 

Having,  I^h^ npd^  while  cruising  off  Cadiz^  by  the 
«hips  just  arrived^  as  well  a9  by  letters  from  hi^ 
friends  in  England,  that  bis  conduct  on  the  23i 
pf  July  liad  been  animadverted  on  in  the  most  scan* 
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places  5  the  topmast  and  other  rigging  very  much  cut,  and  the  sails 
much  shattered ;  -  the  knee  of*  the  head  damaged  below  the  boh« 
stays,  &c.  .    > 

10.  RalsoDuable.-^ross-jack-*yard  damaged,  and  some  shot  in 
the  hull,  &c. 

11.  Glory. — Foreyard  wounded,  and  the  rigging  cut,  &c. 

12.  Warrior. — Spritsail-yard,  fbretop-gallnnt-yard,  and  driver- 
boom,  shot  through ;  rmming  rigging  and  sails  much  cut,  &c. 

13.  Thunderer. — Mizemiiast,  fore-yard,  and  maintopsail-yard, 
woupded;  a  shot  between  wind  and  water;  the  upper  cheek  of 
the  knee  of  the  head  shot  through,  and  the  opposite  one  started 
pff;  the  sails  and  rigging  much  cut,  &c. 

14.  Malta. — ^Mi2cnmast  wounded  3  mizentopmast,  and  ditto 
topsail-yard  shot  away  ;  main -yard  very  badly  wounded  :  foretop-? 
ipast  wounded  ^  standing  rig^^ing  and  sails  much  ci^t. 
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dalous  manner^  the  admiral  immediately  addressed  a 
dispatch  to  the  lords  of  the  admiralty^  dated  Octoher 
2,  1805.  After  alluding  to  the, reports  which  had 
been  propagated^  be  requested  an  inquiry  might 
take  place  :  *'  for  the  purpose/*  says  he,  ''of  en- 
abling mc  to  give  my  reasons  publicly  for  my  con- 
duct at  that  time ;  and  to  refute  such  unjust,  illi- 
beral, and  Unfounded  assertions ;  when,  I  trust,  I 
shall  make  it  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  king, 
country,  and  friends,  that  no  part  of  my  conduct 
and  character  will  be  found  deserving  of  those  un- 
favourable impressions,  which,  at  present,  occupy 
the  public  mind ;  being  conscious  that  every  thing 
in  my  power,  as  an  officer,  was  done  for  the  honour 
and  welfare  of  my  king  and  country,  after  a  very 
minute  investigation  of  all  the  existing  circum- 
stancet,  and  the  very  critical  situation  I  was  placed 
in  with  the  squadron  I  had  the  honour  to  command 
at  the  time  alluded  to.*' 

This  proposition  having  been  acceded  to  on  the 
part  of  lord  Barham  and  the  other  commissioners, 
a  court-martial,  of  which  admiral  Montagu  was 
nominated  president,  accordingly  assemble^  on  board 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  Portsmouth-harbour,  on 
Monday,  the  23d  day  of  December,  1805.  The 
court  having  opened  at  half-past  ten  o'clock,  and 
vice-admiral  sir  Robert  Calder,  hart,  being  called 
in,  entered,  attended  by  the  marshal  of  the  admi* 
rally.  The  following  paper  was  then  read  by  M. 
Grcotliam,  esquire,  deputy  judge-advocate  of  the 
fleet : 
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f  Sj  the  commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of  lord  high 
admiral  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  &c. 

*<  Whereas  sir  Robert  Calder^  bart.  vice  admiral  of  the  blue, 
hath,  by  his  letter  to  our  secretary^  dated  the  30th  Septeniber  last, 
requested,  for  the  reasons  therein  mentioned,  that  an  enquiry  may 
be  made  into  his  (the  said  vice  admiraPs)  conduct  on  the  23d  of 
July  last,  the  day  after  his  engagement  with  tlie  combined  fleets 
of  Frnce  and  Spain,  or  upon  the  whole,  or  such  part  thereof 
(when  in  presence  of  the  enemy)  as  shall  appear  for  the  good  of 
his  majesty's  service,  and  for  enabling  him  to  give  his  reasons  pub- 
licly for  his  conduct  on  that  occasion : 

"  And  whereas  we  have  thought  fit,  in  compliance  with  the 
vice  admiral's  request,  and  for  the  reasons  mentioned  in  his  said 
letter,  that  a  court-martial  shall  be  assembled  for  the  purpose 
above-mentioned,  and  also  for  enquiring  into  the  whole  of  the 
aaid  vice-admiral's  conduct  and  proceedings  on  the  said  23d  of 
July  last,  and  into  his  subsequent  conduct  and  proceedings  until 
he  finally  lost  sight  of  the  enemy's  ships }  and  to  try  him  for  not 
having  done  his  utmost  to  renew  the  said  engagement,  and  to  take 
or  destroy  every  ship  of  the  enemy  which  it  was  his  duty  to  en* 
gage  :  we  send  you  herewith  sir  Robert  Calder's  above-mentioned 
letter  of  the  30th  of  September  last,  and  do  hereby  require  and 
direct  you  to  assemble  a  court-martial,  as  soon  as  the  witneises 
deemed  necessary  to  be  examined  on  this  occasion  shall  be  ready^ 
which  court  (yoo  being  president  thereof)  is  hereby  required 
and  directed  to  enquire  into  the  conduct  and  proceedings  of  the 
said  vice-admiral  sir  Robert  Caldcr,  with  his  majesty's  squadron 
under  his  command,  on  the  said  23d  day  of  July  last,  and  also 
into  his  subsequent  conduct  and  proceedings  until  he  finally  lost 
sight  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  &c." 

Rear-admiral  Stirling,  captain  Durham,  and  tlie 
other  witnesses,  were  then  sworn  and  examined  for 
the  prosecution,  and  it  appeared  in  genera],  from 
their  depositions,  that  sir  Robert  had  alwajs  placed 
the  British  squadron  between  the  enemy  and  the 
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Windsor  Castle,  as  well  as  the  prizes,  while  ihe'port 
of  I^'errolwas  kepi  in  view,  so  as  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  communication. 

On  AVedncsday  the  2jth  of  December  sir  Ro- 
bert Calder's  defence  was  read  by  his  counsel,  Mr. 
Gaseloe.  After  stating  the  length  of  his  services, 
and  remarking  that  with  a  very  inferior  fleet  he 
had  forced  a  superior  one  of  the  enemy  to  action, 
and  obtained  a  decisive  victory,  he  entered  on  his 
jostififation. 

In  the  course  of  this  office,  he  observed,  "  that 
the  not  renewing  the  engagement,  if  it  was  practi* 
cable  to  haW  done  it,  was  not  only  justifiable,  biit 
the  most  proper  and  prudent  course,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  and  that  the  attempting  to  force  a 
renewal  of  tlie  action,  might  not  only  have  endan- 
gered ihe  safety  of  his  own  fleet,  but  eventually  that 
of  the  country  itself." 

As  to  the  specific  charge,  it  was  noticed  that  it 
did  not  range  itself  precisely  within  any  of  the  arti- 
cles of  war,  arul  that  it  assumed  as  a  principle,  that 
it  was  the  admiral's  dutv  to  renew  the  action,  and 
endeavour  to  take  or  destroy  every  ship  of  the 
enemy. 

•'  I  am  ready  to  admit,'*  adds  he,  *'that  it  is. so  much  tlie  dutj 
of  an  otlicer  to  engage  the  enemy  wherever  he  meets  with  theiAf 
that  it  is  incumbent  upon  him  to  explain^  satisfactorily,  why  he 
does  not  -,  but  in  making  that  explanation,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
him  to  prove  the  physical  impossibHity  of  doing  so.  It  nuiy  b#. 
possible,  and  yet  there  may  be  ; ery  many  reasons  why  he  .shouM 
cot.     lude^^  the  absurdity  of  a  cuatrary  opinion  is  such,  that  li 
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•would  be  an  idle  waste  of  time  to  trouble  the  court  'with  many 
•bservations  upon  it. 

'^  They  will,  however,  permit  me  to  observe  that  mine  is  not 
the  only  instance  where  a  British  fleet  has  laid  in  sight  of  that  of 
the  enemy  without  renewing  an  engagement. 

*'  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  if  it  be  necessary,  I  need  only  re- 
cal  to  your  memory,  out  of  many  others,  the*  example  of  two 
very  great  and  gallant  officers,  who,  afVer  having  obtained  most 
brilliant  victories  over  the  enemy,  did  not  think  themselves  justi- 
fied in  bringing  them  a  second  time  to  action,  although  they  were 
in  sight  of  them  fully  as  long  as  I  was.  The  two  meritorious 
officers  to  whom  I  allude  are  earl  Howe,  in  the  action  of  the  1  st 
of  June,  1794,  and  earl  St.  Vincent,  in  that  of  the  37th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1797*  Of  tlie  latter  I  am  competent  to  speak  from  my 
own  knowledge,  having  had  the  honour  to  serve  under  his  lord- 
ship as  captain  of  the  fleet  in  that  engagement. 

*'  Of  the  propriety  of  the  conduct  of  these  noble  lords,  in  both 
instances,  no  donbt  has  at  any  motnent  been  entertained  by  any 
body.  They  certainly  exercised  a  sound  discretion  upon  the  oc'- 
casion  ;  but  it  may  not  be  improper  for  me  to  remark,  that,  al- 
though the  advantages  they  had  acquired  were  certainly  superior 
to  miile,  that  mine  was  a  situation  in  which  it  was  in  every  re- 
spect more  necessary  to  exercise  that  discretion,  which,  in  every 
case,  must  be  vested  in  the  commander  of  a  squadron,  to  judge  of 
the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  offering  battle  to  a  superior  fleet. 
In  the  instances  above-mentioned  there  was  no  other  force  to  con- 
tend with,  no  other  quarter  from  w^hich  an  attack  was  to  be  ap- 
prehended, than  the  fleets  which  had  been  already  engaged.  In 
mine,  it  behoved  me  to  be  particularly  on  my  guard  against  the 
Ferrol  and  Rochefbrt  squadrons^  consisting  of  twenty-one  sail  of 
the  line,  both  which  I  had  reason  to  belivc  were  out,  and  one  of 
which  appears  to  have  been  actuaUy  on  the  sea,  and  to  which  tiie 
squadron  opposed  to  me  might  easily  have  given  notice  of  their 
situation,  as  will  be  hereafter  more  fully  stated." 

The  admiral  then  alluded  to  the.  action  of  \\m 
22d>  respecting  which  he  observed,  '^  that  the  vie- 
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torj  certainly  was  ours^  and  most  decisively  so ;  and 
that  he  had  only  to  lament  that  the  weather  did.  not 
afford  an  opportunity  of  making  it  more  complete/' 
Tlie  firings  he  added,  did  not  cease  until  half  past 
nine  o'clock^  and  before  this  his  night  signals  were 
hoisted^  it  being  then  dark.     The  enemy  were  to 
windward  a  long  cannon*shot^  the  evening  was  ^'fog- 
gy and  dirty/'  the  fore-top-mast  of  the  Windsor 
Castle  was  shot  awav,  and  the  other  vessels  were 
employed  in  repairing  their  losses^  '^and  being  then 
unacquainted/'  adds  sir  Robert^  '"^with  the  state  of 
the  damages  which  the  several  ships  had  received^  I 
did  flatter  myself  that  I  should^  the  next  mornings 
have  been  in  a  condition  to  renew  the  engagement, 
and  with  that  view  I  did  all  I  could^  consistently 
with  the  attention  necessary  to  prevent  a  separation 
between  any  parts  of  the  squadron^  to  keep  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  enemy  during  the  night/' 

At  day-break,  however,  notwithstanding  all  his 
endeavours  to  achieve  this,  the  admiral  found  that 
be  was  eight  or  nine  miles  to  leeward,  with  the 
Malta,  Thunderer,  the  prizes,  and  frigates,  entirely 
out  of  sight,  while  the  Windsor  Castle  was  in  tow  of 
the  Dragon^  and  the  Malta  had  one  of  the  cap- 
tured ships  in  tow  also.  A  formidable  list  of  the 
damages  sustained  by  the  ships  in  his  squadron  had 
been  just  sent  in,  and  the  enemy  appeared  to  those 
on  board  the  Prince  of  Wales  (the  flag-ship)  not 
to  have  sustained  any  loss  in  their  masts  or  yards^ 
with  the  exception  of  a  vessel  whii  b  was  in  the  act  of 
replacing  one  of  the  latter. 
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In  this  state  of  iiffairs  he  considered  his  own  fleet> 
toll  Account  of  the  crippled  situation  of  several  of 
the  ships^  as  not  in  a  condition  to  carry  sufficient 
sail  to  windward  to  force  the  enemy  to  a  renewal  of 
the  action^  particularly  as  there  were  a  considerable 
sea,  and  a  very  heavy  8well>  which  would  have  en- 
dangered both  masts  and  yards  had  he  been  rash 
ehdugh  to  have  attempted  it. 

''  That  my  judgment,**  adds  he,  "  respecting  tlie  inabilit}'  of 
*  these  ships  to  carry  sail  "vfas  correct,  requires,  I  apprehend,  no 
Qlber  proof  than,  that  early  in  the  morning  of  the  23d,  on  edging 
down  under  easy  sail  to  join  the  Malta  and  other  ships  to  leeward, 
and  efiect  a  junction  of  my  squadron,  the  Sarfleilr  sprung  a  lower 
yard  j  and  that  on  the  2^th,  after  having  parted  company  \vlth  the 
Wlndsof  Castle  ahd  prizes^  and  made  sail  to  endeavour  to  regain 
the  enemy,  a  few  hours  only  bad  elapsed  before  the  Repulse 
sprung  her  bowsprit,  and  the  Malta  her  main-y^rd.  This  was  the 
first  time  that  any  press  of  sail  bad  beexi  carried  after  the  action, 
and  affords  a  specimen  of  what  might  have  been  expected  had  ( 
ordered  them  to  carry  so  much  sail  on  the  morning  aftet  the  ac* 
tion,  as  must  haVe  been  necessary  to  liave  given  me  even  a  chance 
of  getting  up  to  the  enemy. 

"  It  has  also  been  proved  to  you,  by  captain  Inman,  that  when 
on  the  morning  of  the  23  d  1  ordered  his  ship  to  drive  away  a  iri- 
gate  that  was  coming  too  near  us,  for  the  purposci  of  reconnoitrings 
he  was  every  moment  apprehensive  that  her  masts  would  havb 
gone  by  the  board. 

**  Another  consequence,  which  must  have  attended  my  attempt 
to  force  a  renewal  of  tlie  action,  would  have  been  a  separation^ 
and  probable  capture,  of  the  Windsor  Castle  and  prizes  j  for,  itide- 
pendantly  of  their  falling  in  with  the  Rochefort  squadron,  had  I 
sent  them  to  England  without  taking  care  of  them  until  tliey  wefe 
past  that  danger,  it  was  observed  tliat  the  enemy  had  three  sail  of 
the  line  and  three  or  four  frigates  constantly  advanced  on  their 
w*eather  bow,  ready  to  act  against  any  ships  that  might  have  be»ii 
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ftepdrated  from  the  main  body^  provided  I  bild  made  any  tnorv- 
tnent  to  occasion  midi  separatioD.  This  I  conceive  it  was  mf 
duty  on  every  account  to  p)«vent«  By  doii^  so  I  preserved  tke 
victory  I  had  acquired,  in  spite  of  their  very  great  superiority,  and 
in  defiance  of  the  many  hostile  squadrons  t  was  surrounded  by  it 
til  is  time. 

''  In  endeavouring  to  compel  a  renewal  of  the  aetion,  I  sh<mld 
also  have  sustained  a  very  considerable  inconveniente  in  the  waat 
of  frigates,  a  class  of  ships  particularly  useful  at  such  a  dme,  for 
purposes  so  obvious  to  the  court,  that  it  virould  be  superfluous  ta 
jpoint  them  out. 

*'  Permit  me  also  to  say  a  word  of  two  upon  the  superiority  of 
the  enemy  in  point  of  numbers.     I  am  far  from  encomfaging  the 
idea  that  on  no  account  is  an  engagement  to  be  risked  wh^re  the 
enemy  is  even  greatly  superior  5  I  know  too  Well  thfe  spirit,  tiie 
valour,   and   bravery  of  my  countrymen,  to  entertaiil  stich  a 
thought  J  my  conduct  in  commencing  the  action  oft  this  occasioa 
is  a  decisive  proof  of  it.     But  I  do  cleprocate  the  idea  ttet,  under 
all  circumstances^  and  in  all  situations,  an  engagement  mnst  be 
continued  as  long  as  it  is  practicable  tocontitiuc  it,  whatever  may 
be  the  opinion  of  the  officer  commanding  a  sqiladK)n,  thAt  hepnt» 
to  hazard,  by  such  continuance,  the  advant*1ges  he  had  gained  by 
Ills  original  attack.     The  consequence  of  such  an  idea  being  en- 
couraged and  inculcated,  must,  one  day,  become  fatal  to  many 
good  and  gallant  ofticcra,  as  well  as  to  my  country.     I  contend 
that  every  case  of  an  engagement  with  a  superior  force  must  de- 
pend upon  its  own  circumstances  j  and  tlie  propriety  or  impro- 
priety of  entering  into  or  renewing  it,  must  depend  upoh  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  commander,  to  be  exercised  according  to  the  best  of 
his  judgment,  and  subject  to  that  responsibility  which  attaches  la 
all  persons  in  situations  of  command. 

*'  Circumstanced  as  I  thus  was,  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  im- 
practicable to  have  forced  the  enemy  to  action,  or,  if  at  all,  with 
luch  advantage  as  would  have  justified  the  attempt,  even  if  I  had 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  any  squadron  but  that  which  I  livas 
opposed  to,  and  if  the  opposing  squadron  had  been  the  only  object 
to  which,  by  my  orders,  toy  attention  had  been  directed  -,  but 


iHiea  t  idfected  tbat  in  Bdditiob  to  tlmt  siqfttaldroti  and  the  Roches 
fbtt,  iiHiidi  U  fiflpeafs  were  than  actually  at  sea,  there  were  sixteen 
tifil  of  thfe  line  at  Ferrol,  WiU»in  a  few  boon  sa!i>  who,  if  not  al-« 
9€sLdy  tmt,  Biiglit>  oil  receiving  intelligence  fh>m  the  cotnbined 
Squadrons,  have  come  out  to  th^r  amistaliee  ^  of,  in  the  event  of 
hiy  not  beiilg  in  a  ftttuatton  to  rtttLtn  to  Femrf,  ilht  eontihncmce  of 
vhieh  blockade  was  one  main  object  of  toy  i&stractions,  tiierel 
would  be  no  force  to  oppose  those  squadrons,  and  thatthej^ould 
more  than  ]|»robably  have  pushed  for  frcibnd>  or  {>erhap0  England^ 
to  facilitate  the  itivasten^  which  was  dien  eveiiytnoment  expected  ^ 
X  really  f^t  that  t  sfaould  be  running  too  great  A  haiittrd,  and  put* 
ting  mj  fleet  kito  a  situation  of  danger  which  I  could  never  hav# 
justified. 

**  t  therefore  judged  It  most  prudent  to  keep  toy  squadron  to- 
gether, and  not  to  attempt  to  renev^  the  engagement  unless  the 
linemy  oflfered  it,  or  ati  opportunity  afforded  itself  of  my  doing  so 
under  moife  favourable  circttmstatices  thin  at  that  time  presented 
^eiMelves* 

'<  At  the  sume  time  conceiving  that  their  object  might  be  t0 
iflfect  a  juwtion  ndth  the  ships' at  Terrol,  I  determined,  if  possible, 
10  p^Vent  thlfi^  attaining  that  object,  dnd  to  keep  myself  between 
thelti  and  tbat^p<»t>  and;  if  possible,  to  draw  them  to  the  north* 
ward}  thatj  by  so  doing,  I  might  accompany  the  Windsor  Castle 
vnd  pfisiss  out^of  the  reach  6f  tlie  Rochefort  squadron,  and  after^ 
wards  perhaps  have  an  opportunity  of  re-attacking  the  enemy  be^ 
fere  they  could  reach  their  dwn  shores ;  that  this  was  the  determi- 
nation ferraed  at  the  time  will  appear  from  all  my  letters>  and  will ' 
be  proved  by  a  witness  whom  I  will  call  to  this  point. 

**  Hdiriog'iQirtned  this  conclusion,  I  acted  upon  it  during  the 
two  days  that  the  enemy  remained  In  sight,  keeping  my  squadron 
collected  under  an  easy  sally  certainly  never  offering,  but  as  cer- 
tainly sever  avoiding,  an  engagement,  had  the  enemy  chosen  to 
bring  it  on.  On  the  contrary^  it  has  been  proved,  that  upon  fl^ll 
Occasions  where  tliey  bore  down  and  had  the  appearance  of  an  in- 
tention to  engage  us,  1  immediately  hauled  my  wind  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  them ;  and  have  no  doubt  but  that,  had  they 
persevered  in  what  appeared  to  have  been  their  iiitention,  tfiough 
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I  beiietc  it  \tasoi)ly  done  VaUntbgly,  to  use  the  expresilDti  citatt 
Vritneis^  oxy  as  auotlier  has  said,  onUf  doite  for  tlie  puipofie  of  jpin*- 
ing  their  leewardmost  &hips,  and  keq)i£^  their  squadron  together, 
they  would  have  roet  mth  a  proper  reception.  If,  however,  at 
any  tiaie,  tliey  really  entertained  aiiy  such  iatenlio»^  they  rery 
soon  abandoned  it,  for  on  all  the  occasions  I  have  sneotioned  they 
hauled  their  win^  iu  a  very  short  time  after  they  h^  begnn  to 
bear  down. 

**  During  the  whole  of  the  23d  the  eneiny  had  the  wind.  At 
the  close  of  it  tlvey  were  at  the  distance  of  more  than  four  leagues. 
I  made  signal  Ikit  J  should  steer  north-east,  and  that  every  ship 
should  carry,  a  liglU,  io  prevent  separaliou  daring  the  night. 

"  At  day-break  in  the  morning  of  the  24tii  the  enemy's  fleet 
was  west  ^ix  or  seven  leagues,  seen  only  from  the  mast-head.  It 
L>  true,  that  during  the  greatest  part  of  this  day  t])e  wind  was  in  our 
favour,  but  they  weci:  light  brqe^es  ^  ihere  was  a  considerable 
swell :  their  distouKie  from  us  w^  considerable,  and  I  doubt  much 
if  1  could  have  made  sufficient  way  to  have  overtaken  them.  I 
^id  not,  tiierefore,  feel  tliat  an  opportunity  sufficiently  favourable. 
Imd' offered  itself  to  iixluce  mQ;to.vary  from  the  determination  I 
had  before  formed.  About  fifty  minutes  after  three  one  of  them 
steered  to  the  soutli-east,  and  at  six  they  were.  eatiie)y  oul  of 
sight. 

*^  During  the  whole  of  the  25th  I  continued  my  course  by 
north,  and  having  accompanied  the  Windsor  Castle  and  prizes  so 
far  to  the  northward  that  I  thought  tliey  might  procewl  with 
satVty,  I  p;irted  with  them,  and  directed  captain  fioyles  to  ac- 
quaint the  commander  in  chief  that  I  should  make  the  best  of  my 
way  to  the  rendezvous  otf  Cape  Finist^ire,  in  the  hoj^e  of  &Uing  in 
with  lord  Nelson,  and  if  I  did  not  find  his  lordship  there  in  a 
short  time  after  my  arrival,  I  should  proceed  in  search  of  the 
combined  squadrons,  supposed  to  be  gone  for  Ferrol,  and  that  if 
any  favourable  opportunity  should  offer  of  attacking  them  before 
they  got  in,  I  certainly  should  avail  myself  of  it." 

The  admiral  next  proceeds  to  state  his  disap- 
pointineat  after  his  victory,  when,  instead  of  beinjj^ 


again  honoured  with  the  approbation  of  his  sove- 
reign, and  beholding  his  brave  associates  receiving 
those  rewards  they  were  s^  justly  entitled  to,  he 
found  himself  traduced  and  viliited  in  the  news- 
^pers,  the  most  moderate  of  which  had  accused 
him  of  playing  with  the  feelings  of  the  public,  and 
disappointing  those  expectations  which  lie  had  con- 
tributed to  raise.     He  was  hurl  also  at  the  manner 
in  which  his  dispatch  had  been  garbled,  for  by  be- 
ing published^  not  as  an  extract,  which  it  really 
,was,  but  a  copy,  which  it  was  not,  it  in  some  mea- 
sure gave  a  colourable  pretext  for  the  above  ch?.rge. 
It  had  also  been  asserted,  and  was  said  to  have 
been  reported  by  lieutcnanti  now  captain 'Nicbol-. 
son,  who  carried  home  the  official  letter,  that  the- 
vice-admiral  observed,  on  delivering  him  the  dis- 
patches, *'  that  he  had  written  to  the  lords  commis- 
hionevs  of  tlie  Admiralty  that  he  should  bring  the 
i^iiem}'  to  action  again,  but  that  he  might  assure 
ttiem  afresh,  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  do  so, 
and  that  he  was  determined  upon  it."     Sir  Robert 
asserts,  on  his  honour,  that  he  never  delivered  ^ny 
such  message,  for  he  did  not  send  the  officer  in  ques- 
tion tq  England,  but  to  the  commander  in  chief,  off 
Ushant,  nor,  in  fact,  did  he  write  any  letter  to  the 
Admiralty ;  nay  more,  at  tlje  time  he  left  the  fleet 
the  enemy  were  completely  out  of  sight,  wheucethe 
improbability  of  renewing  the  action  was  evident; 
and  every  letter  written  by  him  proves  that  it  was 
f|ot  bin  intention  to  go  after  the  combine(i  s^uadroii 
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until  he  had  accompanied  the  Windsor  Castle  to  a 
iituatioQ  \¥here  she  might  be  safe. 
The  admiral  concludes  as  follows  i 

^*  In  £>rniipg  a  judgmdnt  upon  the  seooi)4  brancli  of  the  ques*' 
tion,  ns.  the  prudence  of  renewing  the  ei^gagemeot^  tibt  covirft  vill 
forgive  m0  if  I  again  press  upon  their  con^deratiop  th^  very  criti- 
cal situation  in  which  J  was  placed  3  the  hazard  J  must  have  run 
even  if  successful  j  the  certain  ill  consequences  of  a  defeat. 

*'  Th^  will  not  forget  thqt  to  fourteen  sail  of  the  line,  without 
any  frigate,  the  enemy  had  to  oppose  eighti^n  ^1  of  the  line  and 
aeven  frigntes*  besides  other  vessels,  Against  such  a  force  I  could 
not  hope  tp  succeed  without  suabiining  ponsiderable  datnage  j  ] 
bad  no  friendly  port  near  me,  dx^d  in  Uiat  situation  had  the  Ferrol 
^d  Rochefort  squadrons  fallen  in  with  me,  J  must  have  become 
an.euy  prey  tp  them*  Had  they  taken  a  different  course,  and 
sailed  for  Iielsnd,  of  even  England,  there  was  no  squadron  to  ar^ 
|»8t  their  progr^s.  Had  1  been  defeated,  althpagh  many  of  the 
enemy's  ships  must  have  bepn  disabled  in  the  conflict,  I  shoul4 
liave  lost  the  advantage  I  had  before  obtained,  the  enemy  woui4 
have  acquired  spirit,  their  remaining  squadfons  would  have  been 
unmolested,  and  it  is  impossible  tp  foresee  what  plight,  in  that 
paae,  have  bteen  the  consequence. 

"  The  question  before  you  is  a  great  and  momentous  cme;  it 
affects  every  officer  who  has  been,  pr  at  any  time  may  be,  in  3 
situation  of  command.  Miserable  ind^d  piust  bp  their  pondition, 
if  they  are  to  hp  censured  for  an  honest  exprcise  of  tiie  discretion 
necessarily  resulting  from  such  a  situation.  I  have  ever  felt  tliat 
in  my  case  I  have  exercised  it  wisely  and  beneficially  3  J  still  fee) 
po  3  and  were  I  again  placed  in  similar  case^,  I  should  act  in  the 
pame  manner,  unless  this  court,  putting  themselves  in  the  si^atioQ 
I  then  was,  and  considering  all  the  circumstances  tl^at  at  that  time 
presented  themselves  to  my  consideration,  the  various  ^concerns  to 
which  my  attention  was  necessarily  directed,  sjioufd  ^ell  me  I  have 
acted  erroneously.    This  I  trust  they  will  not  do. 

f^  If  m  the  discussion  of  this  question  I  may  be  allowed  to  loo]^ 
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^  mb^^xtp^  erenta,  they,  I  think,  will  fully  jujtify  tl^e  line  of 
oc)ncl\ict  I  adopted.  By  it  I  was  enabled,  aftar  repeiving  a  rein- 
ibrpement,  to  pursue  the .  (:Qmbi|iQd  ^quadr/pns  into  Cadiz,  and 
thereby  perhaps  to  haire  laid  the  fouudatiop  of  that  glorious  vie* 
lory  which  we  have  so  rec^n^tly  celebi'aled.  Believe  ipe,  TCntle<' 
men,  th«  circumstance  of  havlngi  by  the  various  calumnies  whicli 
have  beea  spread,  been  put  i^ider  the  necessity  of  soliciting  th^ 
present  inquiry,  and  thereby  been  prevented  from  being  a  sl/arer 
in  th^  glories  of  ihat  day^  has  beep  no  small  addition  to  the  vari* 
«V]3  suilerings  I  have  undergpne. 

*'  These  sufferings,  I  trust,  will  now  have  had  their  period,  and 
the  opicuon  of  this  court  will,  I  flatter  myself,  confirm  me  in  that 
estimation  with  the  profession  and  the  public  which  I  have  for  so 
inany  years  ^njoye4^  apd  restore  to  me  unsullied  that  fair  name 
and  reputation  which  has  pn  this  occasion  been  sp  cruelly  and 
uiqustly  att^cl^.'* 

Captain  Gardoer^  of  the  Hero,  captain  Legge^ 
of  the  Jflepulse,  and  a  nuoiber  of  other  officers^ 
\^ere  then  called  to  substantiate  the  facts  contained 
IQ  the  df^fence ;  and  on  the  fourth  daj^  December 
%h»  2Siih,  th^  court  haying  a^seipbled  at  twelve 
4>'clock,  the  judge  advocate  read  this  featence,  as 
fDllows : 

^'  J^t  9  court  martial  assembled  on  bpard  his  majesty's  ship 
JVince  q£  Wales,  in  Portsmouth  harbour,  on  the  93d  day  of  De- 
cember^ 1&05,  and  continued  by  adjqurnment  frpm  day  tQ  day, 
until  the  26th  day  of  the  same  month, 

"  Pmsuai^t  to  an  order  from  the  right  honourable  the  lords  bom- 
^ilssioners  of  the  admiralty,  datpd  the  15th  d^y  of  Ifovember  last 
past,  and  directed  to  the  president ;  setting  forth  that  sir  Robert 
Calder,  \^srt,  vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  had,  by  his  letter  to  their 
^rdship's  secretary,  dated  tlie  13  th  dayof  September  last,  request- 
ed,  for  the  reasons  .therein  m^^tioned^  that  an  enquiry  may  be 
made  iAto  hi^  the  said  vice-admiral's,  conduct  on  the  23d  day  of 
^uly  last,  the  day  ^er  th^  engagement  witli  the  combined  fleets 
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of  France  aud  Spain^  or  upon  the  whole  or  such  part  thereof  (when 
ip  presence  of  the  enemy)  as  should  appear  for  the  good  of  his  ma^ 
jesty's  service^  and  for  enabling  him  to  give  his  reasons  publicly 

for  his  conduct  on  that  occasion. 

■,        .  .  .       • 

^*  And  that  their  lordships  thought  fit^  in  compliance  with  the 
vice-admiral*s  request;  and  for  the  reasons  mentioned  in  his  said 
letter,  that  a  court-martial  should  be  assembled  for  the  purpose 
above-mentioned,  and  also  ibr  en(}uipn^  into  the  whole  of  the 
said  vice-admiral's  conduct  and  procee^ihigs  on  t})e  said  2dd  day 
of  July,  and  into  his  subsequent  conduct  and  proceedings,  until  he 
^nally  lost  sight  of  the  enemy's  ships;  and  to  try  him  for  not  hay- 
ing done  his  utmost  to  renew  the  said  engagepnent,  and  to  take 
and  destroy, every  ship  of  the  enemy,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  en- 
gage, the  court  proceeded  to  enquire  into  the  conduct  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  said  vice-admiral  sir  Robert  Calder,  with  his  Ma* 
jesty's  squadron  under  his  command,  on  the  said  23d  day  of  July 
last,  and  also  into  his  subsequent  conduct  and  proceedings,  until 
he  finally  lost  sight  of  the  enemy's  Deet,  and  to  try  him  finr  not 
having  done  his  utmost  to  renew  the  said  engagement^  and  to  tak^ 
or  destroy  every  ship  of  the  enemy,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  en- 
gage; and  having  heard  the  evidence  produced  in  support  of  the 
charge,  and  by  the  said  vice-admiral  sir  Robert  Calder,  hart,  in  bis 
defehce,  and  what  he  had  to  allege  in  support  thefeof>  and  having 
maturely  and  deliberately  weighed  and  considered  the  whoie»  the 
court  is  of  opinion^  that  the  charge  of  his  not  having  don^  lus  ut- 
most to  renew  the  said  engagement,  and  to  take  or  destroy  every 
bhip  of  the  enemy,  has  been  proved  against  the  said  vice-admiral 
,   Calder;  that  it  appears  that  his  conduct  has  not  been  actuated 

• 

either  by  cowardice  or  disaffection,  but  has  arben  solely  frono 
error  in  judgment,  and  is  highly  censurable,  and  doth  adjudge  him 
to  be  severely  reprimanded,  and  the  said  vice-aclmiral  sir  Rober( 
palder  is  hereby  severely  reprimanded  accordingly. 

'*  Signed, 

George  Montague, 
J.  HoUaway  (vice-admiral)         R.  8,  Rowley  (vice-admiral) 
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£•  Thornborough  (vice-ad.)  J.  Coffin  (rear-admitai) 

J.  Sutton  (rear-admiral)  J.  Bisset  (captain) 

R.  D.  Oliver  (capt.)  J.  Irwin  (ditto) 

J.  A.  Wood  (do.)  J.  Seater  (ditto) 

'  T.B. Capel (the hon.  do.)  J.  Xiarmoiir  (ditu>) 

M,  Greethara,  jun. 
Deputy  judge-advocate  of  the  fleet." 

As  no  political  question  happened  to  be  inter- 
mingled with  this  decision^  it  was  received  calmi/ 
and  dispassionately  by  the  wfiole  nation ;  and  with- 
out meaning  to  insinuate  the  slightest  disrespect  to 
the  members^  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  the  result  was 
not  popular.     Some  extraordinary  nav^  trials  have 
taken  place  in  this  country.     In  1744  the  gallant 
Mathews,  who  had  plunged  into  the  hottest  of  the 
fight^  was  declared  incapable  of  serving  in  his  ma- 
jesty's n4vy,  while  the  cunning  and  vindictive  Les- 
^ock  was  honourably  acquitted,  although  he  had 
|:ept  aloof  during  the  engagement.     In  1757^  in 
consequence  of  a  dubious  sentence,  admiral  John 
Pyng  was  ghot  at  Portsmouth  for  cowardice,  a 
phargewhiph  hi^  deaths  as  well  as  his  life,  alike  be- 
lied.    But  neither  of  these  bad  defeated  a  superi- 
or fleet,  or  captured  two  jine  of  battle  ships;  nor 
is  there  ^  siqtiilar  instance  of  a  reprimand  in  respect 
to  a  victQriou^  commander^  to  be  found  on  the  re- 
cords of  the  navy.     In  fine,  the  sentence  of  vice 
admiral  sir  Robert  Calder  may  be  considered  .  as 
anomalous  in  our  service,  and  the  peculiar  hardship 
of  his  case  has  been  already  mentioned  in  parlia- 
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ment  by  two*  noble  members  of  ihe  BritUh  legis- 
lature. 


RIGHT  HON.  SIR  WILLIAM  SCOTT,  K.  B. 

D.  C.  L.   JCDGE   OF   THE  AVMIRXLTY,   &C,  &C. 

OF  all  the  various  distinctions  incident  to  ciri^ 
lized  nations,  'that  of  learning,  perhaps,  possesses 
the  best  claim  to  respect.  Titles  may  be  conferred 
by  caprice,  and  are  sometimes  inherited  by  persons 
unworthy  of  them.  Wealth  is  a  still  more  cquivo- 
xal  title  to  esteem,  as  it  may  accompany,  and,  in- 
deed, result  from  the  most  sordid  pursuits;  as  it  may 
be  the  reward  of  infamy,  the  price  of  prostitution, 
or  the  offspring  of  corruption.  But  learning  and 
talents,  on  the  other  hand,  containing  a  happy  mix- 
ture of  the  gifts  of  nature,  with  the  fruits  of  study, 
may  be  said  to  nobilitate  without  the  intervention  of 
the  royal  authority,  and  to  confer  superiority  v^^ith- 
out  a  patent  of  precedence. 

Sir  William  Scott  is  the  second  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  William  Scott,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  chief  produce  of  Northum- 
berland is  derived,  not  fron^  its  surface,  but  its 
bowels,  and  that  the  town  just  mentioned  is  the 
principal  port  whence  that  produce  is  shipped  for 
the  supply  of  London  and  foreign  countries.  His 
. i : , , . 

*  The  duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  earl  of  ^ooinej,  in  the  house 
9lf  peers. 
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fiither^^  "who  was  ei^a^ed  itt  the  coal  trade^  h^vjog^ 
resolved  to  settle  his  eldest  son  io  the  swie  iine  of 
life  as  hiioself^  determined^  at  tlie  saiue  time^  to  give 
WilliaDi  a  good  education^  He  was  accordingly  at 
first  placed  ynder  the  tuition  of  the  reverend  Hugb 
Moises^  M.  A.  master  of  the  free  grammar  school^ 
'M'ho  died  a  few  months  since^  but  who  lived  Ipog 
enough  to  witness  soma  of  his  pupils  rise  to  tba 
liighest  dignities  ip  the  state^  &c.  apd  was  actualij 
^i^haplatQ  to  one  of  them,  when  lord  high  chancellor 
of  Great  Britain. 

After  remaining  some  years  at  kome^  he  was  sent 
to  the  souths  and  entered  on  the  roll  of  the  oldest 
if  not  the  most  learned  establishment  there,  which 
has  obtained  the  name  of  University  College. 

It  has  generally  been  obs^rved^  both  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge^  that  the  young  men  from  the  north- 
ern counties  either  peissess  a  certain  portion  of  talents^ 
0t  display  a  certain  aptitude  to  study,  which  seldom 
fails  to  render  them  good  scholars^  and  insure^  at  the 
^me  time,  their  future  advancement  in  life.  This 
was  eminently  tl)e  case  in  the  present  instance,  for 
Willium  Scott  soon  obtained  a  considerable  degree 
of  reputation^  and  after  conducting  his  own  studies 
io  a  manner  eminently  praiseworthy,  he  was  called 
upon  to  act  as  an  instructor  to  others.  In  his  ca^ 
paeity  of  college  tutor,  his  younger  brother,  the  pre- 
sent lord  Eldon,  was  confided  to  his  care:  and  in  a 
station  in  which  the  learned  and  accomplished  sir 
yV illiam  ijones  ^d  preceded  him.  Lie  superintended 
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the  education  of  a  nuniber  of  gentlemen,  who  have 
since  attained  considerable  eminence  in  the  world. 
'   In  due  course  of  time  lie  obtained  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  civil  law,  and  became  CanWenian  profes- 
sor at  Oxford.     The  lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Scott 
in  the  latter  capacity,  attracted  a  prodigious  con- 
course of  students,  and  were  generally  admired;  but 
being  afraid,  perhaps,  of  risking  that  reputation 
\i'hich  he  had  been  at  such  pains  to  acquire,  he 
could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  commit  them  to 
the  press,  and  thus  subject  his  labours  to  the  criti- 
cism of  men,  most  of  whom  would  of  coqrsc  be  in- 
ferior to  himself  in  point  of  talents. 
'  The  doctor's  views  now  expanded  with  his  fame. 
At  first,  perhaps,  he  had  no  intention  of  st\idying 
the  civil  law,  and  entertained  but  little  hope,  and 
perhaps  but  little  di^sire,  to  distinguish  himself  in 
Doctors'  Commons.    Hearing,  however,  that  a  man 
of  taletit^  and  iiidustry  might  obtain  an  ho^ioprable 
livelihood,  and  knowing  that  the  profession  of  an  ad-* 
Tocate  led  to  cpnsiderable  preferment,  he  according- 
ly embraced  it.     Thus,  m  bile  his  brother  John  wore 
a  stuff  gown  in  Westminster-hall,  and  was  already 
hopifig,  rather  than  expecting,  a  silk  one,  he  be- 
took himself  to  the  duties  of  his  new  situation  in 
1779.     The  celebrity  vhich  had  orijnnated  at  the 
university  followed  him  to  town,  and  all  the  prefer- 
ments of  this  branch  of  the  l^w  were  soon  laid,  in 
^  manner,  at  his  feet. 

In  the  autumn  of  1788  Dr.  Scott  obtained  the 
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Qffice  of  kitig^s  adtocal^*g^Def al/  add  on  Sept&te^ 
ber  thfi  Sd  reccfived  the..A^n^?ir  of  knighthood*  14 
is  not  alittlaj  rem^irkabler  tb((t  his  yofiagdr  .brother^ 
DOW  lord  EldoA^'  bad  but  a  few  OMNitbft  bc^rra  iJimei, 
27,  nSS^)  he^iidubbed \rith  the royalsivord, oabe- 
comiflg  .  ;solicitor^eiierM-  The  cbancellorahip  of 
the  diocese  of  JLondoii  was  soon  after  added,  and  ia 
1799  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  high  court  of 
Admiralty,  oh  which  occ^sipn,  we  believej  be  wa» 
sworn  a  member  of  the  pxivy  council.  , 

Sir  W^liam  presides  on  the  beach  with  digaityj 
and  his  sentences  have  always  been  considered  as 
those  of  an  able  judge.  Indeed,  considering  the 
constitutioq  of  the  court  in  which  he  sits^,  it  rcr 
quires  part^^idiur  skill  and  nicety  to  administer  jus* 
tice  with  propriety  anddecprum.  This  was  but  tpp 
evident  in  the  case  of  one  of  his  predecessor^,  at.  a 
former  period ;  and  until  the  maritime  law  of  nar 
tions  is  rendered  less  vague,  will  most  likely  conti- 
Bue  io  be  so. 

As  his  decision  on  the  case  of  the  Swedish  convey 
excited  considerable  attention  at  the  time,^  and  still 
must  produce  a  lively  interest  during  the  present  and 
every  future  war,  we  shall  notice  the  grounds  of  it 
in  this  place. 

The  question  relative  to  the  right  of  belligerent 
nations,  to  visit,  search,  and  detain  neutrals,  is 
highly  important  in  these  times  of  civilization  and 
commerce.     It  was  attempted  on  the  part  of  a  Scot- 
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f    *  He  preceded  sir  William  W)!!!!^ 
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^A^  tommatkdeity  in  th^  dsji  6f  Elizabetii,  mA  ff^ 
ilisted  by  tbe  lord  high  ftdmiralf  of  Etigfend  \vt  pery 
son.  I0  X^hS,  after  the  Dut<;h  had  itieasured  thv 
length  of  iheir  swdrd«  with  the  CottaifaOHwealth,  the 
^  daty  of  the  flag"  was  deftianded  atld  obtained^ 
for  by  the  fifteenth  article  of  th€  treaty  of  peaccr 
it  was  provided  ( and  Cromwell  was  the  first  who 
ever  expressly  inserted  such  an  article  )>  "  thai 
tbe  ships  and  vessels  of  the- United  8tates>  as  welt 
men  of  war  as  others^  be  thty  in  single  ships  or  to 
fleets,  meeting  at  sea  with  any  of  tiko  ships  of  this 
state  of  England>  and  wearing  the  flag,  sh^l)  strike 
the  flag^  and  lower  their  topsails,  until  tiiey  passed 
by ;  and  shall  likewise  suffer  themsel'&en  to  be  visited^ 
if  t1ieret&  teqnired,  and  perform  all  other  respects 
due  to  the  said  CommonvreaMi  Of  England,  to  whom 
«h^  dominieti  and  sovereignty  of  the  Bi^ish  seat 

■ 

belong.'* 

The  honours  of  the  flag  were  necordingly  ex- 
acted by  the  Protector,  but  he  appears  to  bave 
Waved  the  right  of  search. 

However,  in  the  spvittg  of  tbe  year  1767,  fltii 
was  enforced  by  an  English  admiral.  Sir  George 
Rookc  being  appointed  commander  in  chief,  while 
cruizing  off  the  French  coast,  fell  in  wkh  a  krgc 
fleet  of  Swedes. 

"  Having  obliged  them  to  bring  to,  and  submit  to  be  searched/  * 
sars  Dr.  Campbell  (Lives  of  the  Admirals,"  Vol.  IV.  p.  353, 3d 
edition),  "  he  found  just  grounds  to  believe  that  their  cargoes 

•  Mercer.  f  I^o"l  Howard. 
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hthageAf  mint  of  them,  to  f  tenth  merchdnes  >  xrpah  ^hieti  Si 
«eAt  thein>  under  the  cotnroj  of  ^ome  ft i^tes^  into  Pl^rmomfa* 
ThiA  made  «  grtat  JiOMe  *,  iht  Swedish  minister  int«zpoied,  aod 
9ome  of  our  statesmen  were  inclined  to  disapprove  .sir  George*^ 
conduct. 

''  But  as  he  was  a  man  not  apt  to  take  rash  ste^js^  and  consc* 
^uently  seldom  in  the  wrongs  he  was  not  of  a  tettopei*  to  bkt 
frightened  from  his  dixty^  or  to  be  brought  to  desist  from  anjr  tiung 
he  took  td  be  right.  Sir  .George  therefore  insisied  that  the  mat- 
ter should  be. brought  to  a  fair  trial  before  the  court  of  Admiralt}v 
where,  upon  the  clearest  evidence,  it  .piaiuljr  appeared  that  the 
SwediA  blnps  were  freighted  .b^  French  merchants,  partly  with 
ffeoch  goo4^  b«t  chiefly  wki^  .Indian  Baeschandize,  which  had 
iieen  taken  out  of  English  and  Dutch  ships  9  and  that  the  S>A«dea 
4iad  no  further  G6ncem  thereiii  tban  a§  they  were  to  receive  2  per 
cent,  by  way  of  ^tiftCatiod,  iot  lending  their  names,  procuring 
pa^rs,  and  taking  other  necessary  precautions  for  screening  the 
French  merchants*  €fFects,  «o  that  the  whole  of  this  rich  fleet  was 
•djjadged  to.be^oodprize^  and  the  clamour  that  had  been  raised 
agajntt  sir -George  Aooke  was  converted  into  general  applause  !*' 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  American  ivar^  the 
northern  courts^  under  the  auspices  of  the  empress 
Catharine^  entered  into  an  '*  armed  neutralitj,"  for 
the  expre$s  purpose  of  preventing  the  right  of  search, 
and  justifying  their  pretensions  to  the  practical 
use  of  the  doctrine  '*  that  free  bottoms  make  free 
goods." 

Early  in  1799  an  instance  of  an  extraordinary  and 
unprecedented  nattu'e  occurred^  which  afterwards 
came  before  the  court  of  Admiralty,  when  the  me^ 
lrA%  of  the  cause  were  adjudged^  in  respect  to  the 
capture  of  the  Maria^  Paulsen  master.  On  June 
the  llth^  this  ship  was  taken  in  the  British  cban* 
ntl^  in  company  with  several  other  Swedish  vessels., 
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f^iiig  under  convoy,  of  a  Sw  edi&h  frigaiiey  tiaving 
cargoes  of  naval  stores,  and  otber  produce  of  Swe*** 
dkh  cm  board,  by  a  British  squadron  under  comitfo^ 
dore  Lavrson. 

When  sentence  was  about  to  be  pronounced,  the 
jadge  »poke  as  foUo^vs : 

**  In  forming  a  judgment^  t  tnist  that  it  has  xiot  escaped  tn^ 
anxious  recollection  for  one  moment,  what  it  m  that  the  duty  of 
my  station  calls  for  from  me,  namely,  to  consider  myself  as  sta'«> 
tioned  here,  not  to  defiver  occasioiial  and  shifting  opinions,  to 
ttenre  present  purposes  of  particular  national  interest,  but  to  ad'-' 
minister  with  indifference  that  juBtiOe  which  the  law  of  nations 
holds  out  wttboiit  distinction  to  independant  stttes,  some  happen^* 
tng  to  be  neutral,  and  some  to  be  belligerent.  Thereat  of  yadi* 
ctai  authority  is  indeed  locally  hf^e,^  in  the  belligerent  country^ 
accordhig  to  the  kflown  law  and  practice  of  nations;  but  the  law 
Itself  has  no  locality.  It  'is  the'dttty  of  the  persoti  who  sits 
here,  to  determine  this  question  exactly  as  he  woald  determine 
the  same  question  if  sitting  at  Stockholm ;  to  assert  no  preten- 
sioas  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  which  he  .would  not  allow  to 
Sweden  in  the  same  circumstances ;  aud  to  impose  no  duties  on 
Sweden,  as  a  neutral  couiHry,  which  he  would  not  admit  to  b^* 
long  to  dvcat  Britain  hi  the  same  character.  If,  therefore,  I 
mistake  the  law  in  this  matter,  I  mistake  that,  which  I  eonsider, 
and  which  I  mean  slioold  be  considered,  as  the  universal  law 
upon  the  question,  a  question  regard! yg  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant  rights  of  belligerent  nations  relatively  to  neutrals.*'* 

Sir  William  then  proceeded  to  state,  that  th6 
only  special  consideration  he  should  notice  in  fa* 
Your«of  Great  Britain  was,  that  the  nature  of  the 
existing  contest  did  give  this  country  the  rights  of 

•  A  report  of  the  judgment  of  tlie  high  court  of  Admiralty, 
&c.    By  Christopher  Robiiison,  L.  L.  I).  Adroeate, 
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"War  relatively  to  neutral  states  in  as  large  a  measure 

« 

as  they  had  been  legally  exercised  at  any  period  of 
modern  and  civilized  times.  He  then  declared^ 
^'  that  he  considered  this  as  a  war  in  which  lieutral 
states  themselves  had  an  interest  much  more  direct 
and  substantial  than  they  have  in  the  ordinary,  li- 
mited^ and  private  quarrels  ( if  he  might  so  call 
them)  of  Great  Britain^  and  its  greit  public  ene- 
my/' In  support  of  this  he  produced  ah  opiniod 
of  baron  PuifendorfF,  during  the  time  when  Eng- 
land and  other  states  were  engaged  in  the  oonfcde- 
racy  against  Louis  XIV. 

He  also  hoficed  another  preliminary  considera- 
tion, but  without  meaning  to  lay  any  great  stress 
upon  it,  /^  that  the  transaction  in  question  took 
place  in  the  British  channel^  close  upon  the  Bri- 
tish coast,  a  station  over  which  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land has  from  pretty  remote  antiquity  always  assert 
ed  something  of  that  special  jurisdiction  which  the 
sovereigns  of  other  countries  have  claimed  and  ex- 
ercised over  certain  parts  of  the  sea  adjoining  to 
their  coasts.'* 

After  this  the  learned  judge  proceeded  ta  recapi- 
tulate the  facts : 

I .  That  the  ships  detained  were  Swedes,  bound  to 
different  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  some  of  which 
were  French,  laden  with  hemp,  pitch,  and  tar» 
Upon  doubts  which  captain  Lawford  entertained,, 
he  had  dispatched  a  messenger  to  the  Admiralty >, 
keeping  the  convoy  in  the  mean  time  in  view>  anc^ 
having  received  orders  t^  detain  the  merchant  shipsy 
1806^1807.  .  MM 
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and  carry  them  to  the  nearest  English  port,  lie  sent 
sir  Charles  Lindsay  and  captain  Raper  to  communi- 
cate his  instructions  in  the  civilest  terms  to  the 
Swedish  commodore,  ''  who  shewed  his  instructions 
to  repel  force  by  force  if  any  attempt  was  made  to 
board  the  convoy,  and  added,  that  he  should  defend 
them  to  the  last.  The  crew  of  the  Swedish  frigate 
were  immediately  at  quarters,  matches  lighted^  and 
every  precaution  made  for  an  obstinate  resistance ; 
and  the  signal  was  made  on  board  the  British  squa*' 
dron  to  prepare  for  battle." 

During  the  ensuing  night,  however,  possession 
was  taken  of  most  of  the  vessels,  althou^  the  Swe- 
dish frigate  made  many  movements,  as  if  to  prevent 
it.  In  the  morning  an  armed  boat  was  hoisted  out, 
the  crew  of  which  took  off  by  force  the  British  of- 
ficer  who  had  been  left  on  board  one  of  the  ships, 
who  was  afterwards  detained.  The  Swedish  com- 
mander also  sent  an  officer  of  his  own  on  board  the 
Romncy,  to  complain  that  advantage  had  been  ta- 
ken of  the  darkness  to  obtain  possession  of  his  con- 
voy;  but  upon  further  conference,  and  representa- 
tion of  the  impracticability  of  resistance  to  such  a 
superior  force,  the  captain  at  length  agreed  to  go 
into  Margate  roads. 

Sir  William  next  came  to  the  general  instruction*, 
found  on  board  the  frigate,  which  were,  to  make 
known  that  this  was  a  ship  of  war  belonging  to  the 
king  of  Sweden,  by  hoisting  the  Swedish  flag,  and 
firing  a  salute ;  that  all  search  among  the  merchant 
ihips  should  be  prevented  as  much  as  possible,  and 
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illAt  "  in  ca^  of  A  violent  attick^  thdxi  violenpe 
toust  be  opposed  against  violence^'*  Bj  the  in- 
structions to  the  merchantmen,  they  were  eipifessly 
forbidden  ''  to  suflfer  the  boats  of  any  foi'eign  nation 
to  board  tbei»>  for  tie  sake  of  visitation  or  search.*' 
His  lordship  then  proceeded  to  state  a  few  princi- 
ples of  tlie  law  of  nations^  which  he  cbnsidei^ed  a^ 
incontrovertible : 

'*  lst>  That  the  rjght  of  visiting  and  searching  mefcbant-shipi^ 
Upon  the  hig^  »eas,  whatever  be  the  ships,  whatever  t)e  ihj  oar- 
goes>  whatever  be  the  destinations,  is  an  moontestablej  right  of  the 
JawfoUy  coiBQijji^ioned  cruizers  ©f  a  belligerent  nation.    I  say,  be 
the  ships,  the  qai^oes,  and  the  destinations  what  they  niay,  because 
till  they  are  visited  and  searched,  it  does  not  appear  what  the  ships> 
©r  the  cargoes,  or  the  destinations,  are,  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  these  points  that  .the  necessity  of  this  right  of  visiu« 
tion  and  search  exists.    I'his  right  is  so  clear  in  principle  that  no 
man  can  deny  it,  who  admits  the  legality  of  maritime  capture  ; 
because  if  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  ascertain  by  sufficient  enquiry 
whether  tliere  is  property  that  can  legally  be  captured,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  Capture.    Even  those  who  contend  for  the  inadmissible 
rule,  that  free  ships  make  free  goods,  must  admit  the  exercise  of 
thU  right  at  least  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whetlier  the  ships 
are  free  ships  or  not.    The  right  is  equally  clear  in  practice,  for 
practice  is  uniform  and  universal  upon  the  subject.     The  many 
£uropean  treaties  which  refer  to  this  right,  refer  to  it  as  pre-exist- 
ing, and  merely  regulate  the  exercise  of  it.    All  writers  upon  the 
law  of  nations  unanimously  acknowledge  it,  without  tlie  exception 
ev^nof  Hubner  himself,  the  great  champion  of  neutral  pttvileges. 
In  short,  no  man  in  the  least  degree  conversant  in  subjects  of  this 
kind  has  ever,  that  I  know  of,  breathed  a  doubt  upon  lU    The  right 
must  unquestionably  be  exercised  with  as  Utile  of  personal  harsh- 
ness and   of  vexation  in    the  mode  as  possible;    but  soi'cen  it 
as  much  as  you  can,  it  is  still  a  right  of  force,  tl.oa^h  <  f  lawful 
force— fiometlung  in  the  nature  of  civil  process^  where  force  is  em- 
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ployed,  but  a  lawful  force,  which  cannot  hvuMly  be  resisted.  ¥af 
it  is  a  wild  conceit  that  wherever  force  is  used^  it  may  be  forcibljr 
resisted:  a  lawful  force  cannot  lawfully  be  resisted.  The  only 
case  where  it  can  be  so  in  matters  of  tliis  nature,  is  in  the  state  of 
war ;  in  conflict  between  two  countries,  where  one  party  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  attack  by  force,  and  the  other  has  an  equally  perfect 
right  to  re[5el-  by  force.  But  in  the  relative  situation-  of  two  coon- 
Irje^  q^  peace  with  each  other^  no  such  conflicting  rights  can  pos^> 
sibly  coexist. 

"  2dly,  lliat  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  of  the  neutral 

« 

country  beirtg  interposed  in  any  mnnner  of  mere  forctf  cannot  fe- 
gaily  vary  the  rights  of  a  lawfully -commissioned  belligerent  cmiserj 
1  say  It^Uif,  because  wliat  may  be  given,  or  be  fit  to  be  gr\en,  \n 
llie  administration  of  this  species  of  law,  to  considerations  of  co- 
inity  or  of  national  policy,  are  views  of  the  mattief' which,  sitting 
In  this  court,  1  have  no  right  to  entertain.  All  that  I  assert  is,  that 
Ugalhj  it  cannot  be  maintained,  that  if  a  Sw'edish  comraissioucd 
ci^uiscr,  during  tlie  wars  of  his  own  country,  hab  a  right  by  the  law 
of  nations  to  visit  and  examine  neutral  ships,  the  king  of  England, 
being  neutral  to  Sweden,  is  authorised  by  that  law  to  obstruct  the 
exercise  of  that  right  with  respect  to  the  merchant-ships  of  his 
country.  I  add  this,  that  I  cannot  but  think  that  if  he  obstructed 
it  by  force,  it  would  very  much  resemble,  (^with  all  due  reverence 
be  it  spoken),  it  would  veiy  much  resemble,  an  opposition  of  il- 
legal violence  to  legal  right.  Two  sovereigns  may  unquestionably 
agree  (if  tliey  think  fit)  by  special  covenant,  that  tlie  presence  of 
of  one  of  their  armed-ships  along  with  their  merchant- ships  shall 
be  mutually  understood  to  imply,  tliat  nothing  is  to  be  found  ia 
that  convoy  of  merchant-ships  inconsistent  with  amity  or  neutroi- 
l:ty  i  iujd  if  they  consent  to  accept  this  pledge,  no  tliird  party  h» 
a  right  to  quarrel  with  it  any  more  than  with  any  other  pledge 
which  they  may  agree  mutually  to  accept.  But  surely  no  sove- 
reign can  legally  compel  the  acceptance  of  such  a  security  by  mere 
force.  The  only  security  known  to  the  law  of  nations  upon  this 
subject,  independant  of  all  special  covenant,  is  the  right  of  per- 
sonal visi  ration  and  search  to  be  exercised  by  those  who  have  tho 
interest  in  making  it.     I  am  not  ignorant,  that  amongst  the  loose 
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doctrkies  which  modern  fancy^  under  the  yarious  deoonakiations 
id  philosophy  aixd  philanthropy,  aod  J  know  not  what^  have  thrown 
upon  the  worlds  it  has  been  within  these  few  years  advanced,  or 
cather  insinuated^  that  it  might  possibly  be  well  if  such  a  security 
were  accepted.  Upon  such  unauthorised  speculations  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  descant:  the  law  and  practice  of  nations  (I  in- 
clude particularly  the  practice  of  Sweden  when  it  happens  to  be 
belligerent)  give  them  no  sort  of  countenance ;  and  until  that  law 
and  practice  are  nQw-modelled  in  such  a  watj  as  may  surrender  the 
known  and  antient  rights  of  some  nations  to  the  present  conveni- 
ence of  other  nations,  (which  nations  may  perhaps  be  member  to 
forget  them,  when  they  happen  to  be  themselves  belligerent,)  no 
reverence  is  due  to  them;  they  are  the  elements  of  that  eystem 
which,  if  it  is  consistent,  has  for  its  real  purpose  an  entire  aboli<» 
lion  of  capture  in  war,  that  is,  in  other  words,  to  change  the  na- 
ture of  hostility^  as  it  has  ever  existed  amongst  mankind,  and  to  in- 
troduce  a  state  of  things  not  yet  seen  in  the  world,  that  of  a  mili* 
tary  war  and  a  commercial  peace.  If  it  were  fit  that  such  a 
state  should  be  introduced^  it  is  at  least  necessary  that  it  should  be 
introduced  in  an  avowed  and  intelligible  manner,  and  not  in  a  way 
which  professing  gravely  to  adhere  to  that  system  which  has  for 
centuries  prevailed  among  civilized  states,  and  urging  at  the  same 
time  a  pretension  utterly  inconsistent  with  all  its  known  prin;- 
ciples,  delivers  over  tlie  whole  matter  at  once  to  eternal  controversy 
and  conflict,  at  the  expence  of  the  constant  hazard  of  the  harmony 
of  States,  and  of  the  lives  and  safeties  of  innocent  individuals. 

"  3dly,  That  the  penalty  for  the  violent  contravention  of  this 
right  is  the  confiscation  of  the  pi'operty  so  withheld  from  v  isita- 
tion  and  search.  For  the  proof  of  this  J  need  only  refer  lo  Vat-  / 
tel,  one  of  the  most  correct,  and  certaijily  not  the  least  in«inlgent 
of  modern  professors  of  public  law.  In  Book  III.  ic.  vii.  sect. 
1 14,  hi  expresses  himself  thus :  **  On  ne  pent  empecher  le  trans- 
port des  eifets  de  contrel;>ande,  si  Ton  ne  vis^te  pas  les  vaisseaux 
ncutres  que  Ton  rencontre  en  mer.  On  est  done  en  droit  de  le^ 
visiter.  QueJques  nations  puissantes  ont  refuse  en  difF6rents  terns  de 
se  soumettreicettevisite:  aujourdhuiun  vaisseau  neutre,  qui  refuse* 
fff^  de  souffrir  la  visite^  seferoitcofidamnerpar  cdaseul,  comme  etasti 
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d"  honnc  prhtV  And  to  be  sure  the  only  niaF7«l  in  tiie  cate  i», 
that  he  should  mention  it  as  a  law  merely  madern,  when  it  is  le^ 
inem  jcred  that  it  is  a  principle,  nqt  only  of  the  civil  ^aw  {on 
which  great  part  of  the  law  «f  nations  is  founded),  but  of  the  pri» 
\ate  jurisprudence  of  most  countries  in  Europe,  that  a  contumar 
pious  refusal  tq  submit  tp  fair  inquiry  infers  all  the  penalties  of 
convicted  guilt.  Conformably  to  this  principle,  we  find  in  the 
celebrated  French  Ordinance  of  1^81,  now  in  force,  article  13, 
'*  That  every  vessel  shall  be  goad  prize  in  oase  of  r^istance  and 
combat;'*  and  Valin,  in  his  Commentary,  p.  Si,  says  expressly, 
that  although  the  expression  is  in  the  conjunctive,  yet  that,  the 
resistan(x:  alone  is  sufficient,  lie  refers  to  the  Spanish  Ordinance 
17 18,  evidently  copied  from  it,  in  which  it  is  expressed  in  the 
disjunctive,  ^'  in  case  of  Tesisiance  or  copibaV  And  recent  in- 
, stances  are  at  hand  and  within  view,  in  which  it  appears  that  Spait^ 
pontinueeto  act  upon  this  principle.  The  first  tixne  in  which  it 
occurs  to  my  notice  on  the  inquiries  I  have  been  able  to  make  iq 
the  institutes  of  our  own  country  respecting  matters  of  this  na-: 
^ure^  is  in  the  order  of  council  1664,  article  12,  which  directs, 
**  That  when  any  ship,  met  withal  by  the  royal  navy,  or  other 
ship  conimissionated,  shall  fight  or  make  resistance,  the  said  ship 
^nd  goods  shall  be  adjudged  lawful  prize.'*  ^  similar  article  oc^^ 
curs  in  the  proclamation  of  16^2.  I  am  awarp  that  in  those  orr 
ders  and  proclamations  are  to  be  foi^nd  some  article^  not  vexy  con? 
sistcnt  with  the  law  qf  nations,  as  understood  now,  or  indeed  at 
that  time,  for  they  are  expressly  censured  by  lord  Clarendon.* 
But  the  article  I  refer  to  is  not  of  those  he  reprehends,  and  it  'i% 
observable  tliat  sir  William  Wiseman,  then  the  king's  advocate- 
general,  .who  reported  upon  the  articles  in  1673,  and  expresses 
a  disapprobation  of  some^of  them  as  harsh  and  novel,  does  not 
mark  this  article  with  any  observation  of  censure.  I  am  there- 
fore warranted  in-snying,  that  it  was  the  rule,  and  the  undisputed 
rule  of  the  British  Admiralty.  I  will  not  say  that  that  rulc^may 
pot  have  been  broken  in  upon  in  some  instances  by  considerations 


*  Lord  p]ai«ndon*8  Life,  p.  242. 
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.«f  ccMDity  or  of  policy,  by  which  it  mzy  be  fit  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  species  of  law  should  be  tempered  iu  the  hands  of 
those  tribunals  which  have  a  right  to  entertain  and  apply  them ; 
for  no  man  can  deny  that.  %  state  may  recede  from  its  extreme 
rights,  and  that  its  supreme  councils  are  authorised  to  determine 
in  what  cases  it  may  be  fit  to  do  so,  the  particular  captor  having  in 
no  case  any  other  right  and  title  tlian  what  the  state  itself  would 
possess  under  the  same  facts'^of  capture.  But  I  stand  with  confi- 
dence upon  all  fair  principles  of  reason,  upon  the  distinct  authori- 
ty of  Vattcl,  upon  the  institutes  of  other  great  maritime  countries, 
as  well  as  those  of  our  own  country,  when  I  venture  to  lay  it 
down.  That  by  the  law  of  nations,  as  now  understood,  a  delibe- 
rate and  continued  resistance  to  search  on  the  part  of  a  neutral 
vessel  to  a  lawful  cruiser  is  followed  by  tlie  legal  consequence  of 
confiscation." 

*  After  examining  the  treaties  with  Sweden,  and 
stating  every  thing  that  bore  on  the  subject,  his  lord- 
ship concluded  by  condemning  the  ship  and  cargo, 
and  desiring  all  private  adventures  to  be  restored. 

We  shall  now  consider  sir  William  not  in  the 
character  of  a  judge,  but  of  a  legislator.  While  a 
private  practitioner  in  the  civil-law  courts,  he  did 
not  make  an  attempt,  we  believe,  to  obtain  a  seat  in 
parliament.  But  no  sooner  had  he  become  advo* 
cate-general  than  this  measure  was  deemed  proper, 
and  we  accordingly  find  him  returned  in  1790  as  a 
representative  for  Downton,  in  Wiltshire.  He  was 
re-elected  for  the  same  place  the  succeeding  general 
election,  in  1796,  and  he  soon  after  aspired  to,  and 
6i)tained,  the  honour  of  representing  that  university 
in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  where  he  had 
tanght. 

During  Mr.  Pitt's  long  administration,  sir  Wil 
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liam  generally  supported  the  measures  of  that  gen? 
tleman^  both  domestic  and  foreiga:  his  conduct^ 
therefore,  in  this  point  of  vi«w,  will  be  considered 
meritorious  or  blameable,  according  to  the  idea  en* 
tertained  of  the  capacity  and  conduct  of  that  gen- 
.  tleman.  Without  presuming  to  decide  on  this  quesr 
tion,  and  waving  every  thing  political  pn  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  we  shall  proceed  to  shew  that  the 
subject  of  this  metnoir  has  not  been  altogether  a 
^anic  or  inattentive  spectator  of  the  occurrences  of 
^he  times. 

Whan  the  debate  took  place  relative  to,  the  cour 
)pention  with  Russia,  in  179J,  sir  William  expressed 
his  entire  approbation  to  that  meaaure,  but  he  spok^ 
rather  as  a  jurist  than  a  poliu  ian. 

*'  It  was  once  his  intention/'  he  observed,  ^^'  to  have  gon^ 
through  the  several  particulars  of  this  subject,  had  not  that  task 
been  performed  already  with  such  ability  by  hi§  noble  friend  (lord 
Hawkesbur}')  as  that  he  really  should  think  himself  censurable 
for  asking  more  indulgence  of  the  House  than  he  could  apply  for 
with  confidence,  if  he  were  to  attempt,  in  worse  language,  to 
convey  the  same  sentiments  as  his  noble  friend  had  delivered.  He 
should  be  as  concise  as  he  possibly  could. 

"  As  to  the  convention  now  before  the  house,  as  far  as  his  under- 
standing went,  tlie  essential  rights  of  the  country  were  to  be  sup- 
ported by  it;  and  it  was  at  the  same  time  perfectly  adequate  to 
pvery  fair  demand  of  every  neutral  country.  The  surrenders  we 
had  made,  ai^o,  he  thought,  were  made  with  perfect  propriety. 
T!  e  right  'f  search  had  been  preserved  to  us,  a  right  to  which  all 
th  ^  rcbt,  whici;  were  the  object  of  this  convention,  were  subordinate 
^vilh  retcicnce  to  tijc  true  interests  of  this, country,  and  without 
wiv  ii  i.oneoftiiem  could  be  supported,  had  been  secured  5  aright 
ivliich,  u)'  guarding  t^  'msi  the  abuses  of  its  exorcise,  we  had  iq- 
sured  the  coiitinaance  of  its  existence. 
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"  With  respect  to  privateers,  he  by  no  means  joined  in  thecen- 
liure  \v  hich  seemed  to  be  cast  on  them :  a  popular  clamour  appear* 
^d  to  have  been  raised  against  them  very  undeservedly^  for  ther» 
were  points  in  which  the  utility  of  that  species  of  warfare  was  ma- 
nifested, and  which  he  recited.  He  approved,  however,  of  thtf 
piodification  with  respect  to  them  in  the  present  convention,  and 
assigned  reasons  for  thos^  regulations  being  made  applicable  to  ihm 
case  of  ships  sailing  under  convoy. 

"  U[)on  the  right  of  search  he  again  took  occasion  to  observe, 
that  it  WAS  one  to  which  all  the  rest  were  subordinate,  for  it  was 
one  without  which  aU  the  rest  were  almost  useless }  it  was  there- 
fore one  of  the  pillars  of  our  maritime  strength.  This  was  pre- 
served in  all  its  essential  vigour  by  this  convention.  Upon  the 
subordinate  points  he  would  not  enter ;  they  might  be  subject,  ia 

some  degree,  to  critical  observation,  but  the  genrral  character  of 
• 

them  was  perfectly  intelligible.  Under  these  circumstances  he 
gave  his  entire  approbation  to  the  whole  of  the  convention,  as  a 
measure  brought  about  by  the  valour  of  the  arms,  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  councils  5  and  which  secured  the  most  important,  whl}e  it 
invaded  pone  pf  the  rights,  of  this  country." 

In  1796j  in  consequence  of  some  measures  that 
savoured  of  persecution  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
kingdom,  a  bill  was  brought  in  by  the  late  sergeant 
Adair^  in  behalf  of  the  quakers.  This  had  met  with 
the  approbation  of  the  house  of  commons^  and  of 
the  nation  ingener^,! ;  and  in  1797  it  was  again  pre- 
sented^ under  the  title  of  "  a  bill  for  granting  relief 
to  the  people  called  quakers^  and  for  taking  their 
solemn  affirmation  in  criminal  as  well  as  civil  cases." 

"Sir  W.  Scott,  after  an  apology  for  the  alteration  which  had 
taken  place  in  his  opinion  since  last  year,  stated  at  considerable 
length  his  objections  to  the  further  progress  of  the  measure.  They 
pointed  chipfly  to  that  branch  of  the  bill  \\  Inch  respected  the  pay- 
ment of  tithcf.  With  regard  to  tlie  other  branch,  of  making  the 
ailirmation  of  quakers  evidence  in  criminal  cases,  he  was  willing 
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tp  confide  in  llie  judgment  of  those  who  had  greater  experltmSD 
tJxan  himself.  He  professed  himself  to  be  no  enemj  to  tolera« 
lion ;  but  by  toleration  he  meant  that  kind  of  toleration  which^  as 
it  afiected  religious  opinions^  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  dvil 
-fights  of  property. 

*'  It  was  not  enoagh  that  religious  opinions  should  be  sinoere> 
in  order  to  give^to  them  a  daira  to  protection  j  for  if  they  injured 
the  civil  rights  of  others,  they  could  have  uC  such  pretensions.  If 
civil  inconveniences  arose  from  certain  religious  opinions,  they 
ought  to  fall  upon  the  holders  of  these  opinions^  and  not  upon  th4 
innocent  part  of  the  community.  The  opinions  hdd  by  the 
quakers  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  affect  the  civil  rights  of  pro* 
perty  -,  and  therefore  he  considered  them  as  unworthy  of  legisla* 
live  indulgence. 

"  It  was  erroneous  to  suppose  that  tithes  were  a  species  of 
property  merely  ecclesiastical.  In  many  cases  they  were  lay  pro  • 
perty.  A  large  proportion  of  tithe  property  was  in  lay  hands,  un- 
der the.  tide  of  lay  appropriations.  But  the  quakers  refused  to  pay 
tithes  to  the  appropriator,  as  well  as  to  tlie  clergyman,  though  the 
property  liad  been  in  his  possession  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years :  a  period  much  longer  than  the  persuasion  upon  which  ihef 
gcted  had  been  in  existence. 

"  How  then  did  the  case  stand  of  this  tithe  property,  which 
yras  more  ancient,  and  nxore  strictly  guarded  -by  the  legislature, 
lliaii  any  other  ?    This  was  the  very  property  of  which  the  opinion 
p{  the  quaker  led  him  to  rob  the  possessor.    No  matter  whe- 
thex  religion  was  or  was    not  the  foundation  of   his  opinions- 
no  religion  could  sanction  civil  injustice.     He  asked,  whether  it 
did  not  sound  odd  that  a  man  should  take  a  farm,  and  get  an  aU 
lowance  from  the  landlord  for  what  he  was  to -pay  in  tithes,  and 
by  the  way  of  putting  this  allowance  in  his  pockef,  plead  that  his 
ponscience  would  not  permit  him  to  employ  it  for  the  purposes  for 
M'hich  it  was  intended  ?     Could  such  conduct,  he  demanded,  be 
Reconciled  with  any  standard  of  justice,  ox  was  any  act  eiitertaining 
^uch  principles  worthy  of  being  patronised  by  the  legislature  ?  He 
submitted  it,  therefore,  to  tlie  wisdom  of  tlie  house,  whether,  on 
ji^coiuit  of  such  absurd  fancies,    if  they  were   not   sonj^thinjj 
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worse,  they  would  venture  to  change  tlie  regulations  of  civil  pro* 
perfry? 

"  He  was  more  iaclined  to  doubt  the  policy  of  the  bill,  because 
this  was  the  first  time  that  the  legislature  had  been  called  upon  to 
irecognise  such  a  principle.  In  the  preamble  of  the  bi]l  he  had 
observed,  that  it  was  pretended  to  be  brought  hi  for  tlie  relief  of' 
{lie  quakers  from  imprisonment.  Flere  the  leai'ued  gentleman  d^^ 
sired  th^t  the  seventh  and  eighth  of  William  the  Third  might  be 
read:  which  being  done,  he  observed,  that  so  far  from  its  l}eing 
the  intention  of  this  statute  to  relieve  the  quakers  from  the  perse-» 
cution  of  other  men,  as  had  been  insinuated,  it  was  meant  to  re- 
lieve other  naen  from  the  persecution  of  the  quakers ;  for  if  any 
inan  withheld  firom  him  what  was  his  due,  that  man  was  his  perse* 
qutor ;  and  though  h^  die)  it  fron^  ^religioUs  ipotives^  sti|l  his  con*  . 
^uct  was  persepution. 

'^  He  asked,  whether  it  was  really  proper  to  sanction  a  violation 
of  the  rights  of  property  upon  the  ground  of  private  opinion,  oq 
whatever  foundation  that  opinion  might  rest  ?  He  cauti<Hied  the 
house  against  stamping  such  a  procedure  with  their  authority  at  a 
time  when  it  vtbs  sp  fashionable,  as  it  was  now,  to  hold  out  wild 
and  dangerous  opinions  respecting  property.  Who  knew  but  the  ^ 
next  step  might  be  a  refusal  to  pay  rent  ?  He  believed  that  there 
were  some  texts  of  Scripture  which  might  be  wrested  in  favour 
pf  this  opinion  -,  nay,  they  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  hold  it  irrev 
Hgious  to  pay  their  debts^,  because  they  owed  no  man  any  tiling  but 
Jove. 

"  He  had  saen  a  number  of  pamphlets^  in  which  ^\  men  of 
poperty  were  pelted  with  texts  of  Scripture,  and  represented  a^ 
monopolisers,  who  ought  to  share  what  they  possessed  '^ith  those 
who  had  not  had  such  a  liberal  share  of  the  good  things  of  for-; 
tune  dealt  out  to  them.  Such  opinions  were  justly  considered  a^ 
wortliy  only  of  derision ;  but  he  asserted,  that  they  admitted  of  a^ 
good  a  defence  as  those  upon  which  tlie  quakers  professed  to  act. 
If  the  quakers  pleaded  sincerity  in  their  own  behalf,  so  might  the 
partisans  of  the  levelling  system  :  or  if  the  levellers  were  accused 
pf  interested  views  in  wishing  t®  despoil  others  of  their  property, 
so  might  also  the  quakers,  who  jjiefused  to  pay  that  property  to 
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which  oUicrs  were  entitled.  He  wished  the  legislature  therefore 
seriously  to  reflect  before  they  should  sanction  and  invite  sxich 
iaiHiies,  whiqh  might  certainly  be  productive  of  many  great  evils.  < 
lie  reminded  the  house  also  of  tlie  ground  upon  which  their  in^ 
dulgeuoe  was  claimed  ;  not  because  6f  other  religious  opinions 
held  by  the  quakers^  not  because  they  held  it  unlawful  to  wear  a 
button  on  their  hats,  or  to  use  the  second  person  plural,  but  b&> 
cause  they  deemed  it  improper  to  pay  tithes. 

•*  If  the  principle  of  the  indulgence  was  once  admitted,  others 
tttght  claim  the  benefit  of  it ;  and  this  sect  of  christians  would 
soon  become  the  most  numerous  and  flourishing  in  the  kingdom. 
The  learned  gentleman  next  proceeded  to  advert  to  the  other 
ground  on  which  his  learned  friend  (Mr.  sergeant  Adair)  defended 
tlie  principle  of  the  bill,  namely,  that  it  would  facilitjite  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes.  Here  he  could  not  but  remark  a  striking  incon- 
sistency in  the  defence ;  for  if  the  quakers  really  held  it  unlawful 
to  pay  tithes,  how  came  they  to  apply  for  a  bill,  the  object  of  which 
was,  to  facilitate  the  payment  of  them  ?  The  argument  stood 
thus ;  the  quakers  considered  themselves  as  unjustiflable  in  paying 
tithes,  except  they  were  compelled  5  the  house  was  therefore  de- 
sired to  accommodate  the  mode  of  compulsion  to  their  wishes. 
He  then  put  the  case  both  ways>  either  that  they  did  pay' tithes  at 
present  without  compulsion,  or  that  they  did  not.  If  they  did 
not,  tlieir  refusal  was  a  persecution  of  the  holders  of  tithes  5  and 
th^  remedy  ought  to  be  a  prompt  and  eflicacious  one,  otherwise 
the  tithe-holder  would  be  an  owner,  not  of  property,  but  of  suits. 
The  fact,  however,  he  believed  to  be  notoriously  otherwise ;  and 
that  the  quaker  at  present  pays  tithes,  not  from  actual  compul* 
sion,  but  under  the  apprehension  of  compulsion. 

^*  Since  this  was  the  case,  why  should  the  remedy  be  placed  at 
a  greater  distance,  and  thus  rendered  less  prompt  and  less  efEca- 
cious  ?  For  what  was  the  remedy  that  was  proposed  to  take  the 
penalty  off  the  person  of  the  quaker,  and  to  put  it  upon  his  pro- 
.perty  by  sequestration  }  To  this  mode  there  were  strong  objec- 
tions. Ther.:j  was  no'process  of  sequestration  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  in  which  many  of  these  causes  were  agitated*  At  any 
latc  the  process  of  setjuestration  was  accompanied  with  so  ipany 
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difficulties,  and  liable  to  so  nisny  failures,  that  It  would  produce 
such  a  diminution  of  the  security  of  that  species  of  property  ai 
must  necessarily  operate  as  a  diminution  of  its  value.  Besides^ 
the  very  remedy  itself  implies  compulsion ;  and  his  yielding  t» 
this  compulsion  shews  that  his  scruple  had  no  foundation,  except 
they  were  to  suppose  that  he  had  a  religious  scruple  to  sequesiru- 
tioa  still  stronger  than  that  he  entertained  against  paying  tithes. 

'*  Sir  William  Scott  next  stated  his  objection  to  the  provisioDi 
#f  the  bill  respecting  the  process  being  carried  on  before  the  jus- 
tices :  first,  upon  the  ground  of  the  general  obscurity  of  tlie  sub- 
ject, and  the  intricacy  of  particular  questions  which  frequently 
occurred ;  and,  secondly,  from  the  influence  of  looal  and  personal 
prejudices,  from  which  that  useful  and  highly  respectable  class  of 
men  were  not  altogether  exempted.  He  controverted  the  statement 
of  the  severities  exercised  against  the  quakers,  from  documents  col- 
lected from  the  registers  of  the  diiFerent  courts.  He  had  directed 
inquiries  to  be  made  of  the  prosecutions  which  had  been  carried 
on  against  the  quakers  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  he  found  th^t 
in  the  diocese  of  Canterbury  there  had  not  been  one  ;  that  in  the 
diocese  of  Brbtol  one  had  been  comnoenced,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  tithes  were  immediately  paid  3  that  there  had  been  one 
In  the  diocese  of  Litchfield  and  CovcBtry  against  six  quakers,  but 
that  no  imprisonment  had  taken  place ;  and  that  there  had  only 
been  one  instance  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester,  where  the  quaktr 
was  imprisoned,  but  was  liberated  in  a  short  time  from  an  error  in 
the  writ,  in  virtue  of  which  the  punishment  was  inflicted.  There 
had  been  some,  but  very  few,  in  the  court  of  exchequer  during 
that  period.  Hence  he  inferred,  that  tithes  were  paid  at  present 
in  an  easy  and  inoffensive  manner,  and  that  no  new  regulations 
were  necessary. 

*'  The  necessary  effect  of  tlie  bill  would  be  an  increase  of  suits, 
and  additional  difficulties  to  the  proprietor  in  the  exercise  of  his 
rights.  Things  went  on  smoothly  enough  already ;  and  any  regu- 
lations upon  the  subject  were  not  at  present  required.  He  wall 
knew,  from  the  character  of  his- learned  friend,  that  he  was  ac- 
tuated by  no  unworthy  or  sinister  motives.  It  was  well  known, 
however,  that  opinions  hostile  to  tith-^s  were  abroad;  and  it  was 
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iiot  impossible  that  something  of  this  kind  might-be  ooone^^ 
iRrith  the  present  application.  The  efiect  of  the  measuie  would 
inevitably  tend  to  weaken  the  security  of  property ;  aad  the  house 
ought  maturely  to  consider  that  attacks  upon  it  were  ahrays  be»> 
gim  where  it  was  conceived  to  be  the  most  vulnerable,  and  in  sub* 
jects  where  prejudices  against  it  prevailed.  A  memorable  example 
of  this  occurred  in  another  country.  In  France,  first  the  tithes  of 
the  clergy  were  attacked  j  the  propeity  of  the  cliurch  was  then  all 
seized  ^  the  manor-rights  of  proprietors  were  n^xt  attadced }  titlea 
and  nobility  followed :  property  was.  the  next  object  of  plunder, 
till  scenes  of  injustice  and  d^^order  ensued  which  struck  at  the  re- 
pose and  tranqtiilllty  of  Europe.  He  therefore  must  oppose  the 
fiirther  J>rogress  of  a  biU,  the  principle  of  which  he  considered  to 
be  so  objectionable.*' 

"When  the  ''  adultery  bill/'  by  which  the  guilty 
parties  were  prevented  from  marrying  each  otherj 
&c.  came  before  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  30th 
of  May,  1800,  sir  William  Scott  made  a  very  elabo- 
rate speech  on  this  occasion. 

He  observed,  "  that  it  had  been  addiKred,  as  a  ground  for  the 
present  billi  that  more  divorces  had  taken  place  of  late  years  than 
at  any  former  period.  But  from  the  general  and  comparative  view 
which  he  was  enabled  to  take,  he  felt  some  satisfaction  in  declaring 
tliat  the  9tate  of  morals  was  not  worse  now  than  it  had  been  in 
former  periodl.  Tliere  were  many  instances  to  be  found  of  a  strict 
adherence  in  the  people  of  this  country  to  old  £nglish  manners 
and  English  virtues :  there  were  many  bright  examples  of  con- 
jugal virtue  and  fidelity  amongst  persons  of  the  highest  ranks  in 
society ;  nor  did  he  think  that  it  would  be  any  discredit  to  this 
country  to  compare  its  state  of  morals  with  that  of  any  other 
country,  and  particularly  as  it  respected  the  crime  of  adultery. 

**  Let  any  gentleman  look  into  tlie  old  English  comedies,  from 
Dry  den  to  Congreve,  as  a  specimen  of  English  morals,  and  com- 
pare them  with  the  productions  of  the  more  modem  comic  mxise?; 
and  it  must  lead  him  to  this  conclusion,  that  the  state  of  the  morals 
was  worse  formerly  than  now.    He  might  also  refer  to  th«  testi- 

10 
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Jhony  of  history,  from  the  writings  of  the  grave  Hammond  to 
those  of  tlie  noble  writer  lord  Clarendon.  He  must  therefore 
have  very  strong  evidence  under  his  eye,  before  he  could  agree  in 
thinking  that  tlie  state  of  morals  was  deteriorated.  The  only  evi- 
dence that  had  been  stated  was  the  increased  number  of  divo)rces 
of  late  years.  But  he  was  led  to  suspect  that  this  arose  from  causes 
which  had  little  reference  to  the  profligate  state  of  manners ;  nor 
did  he  think  it  a  probable  thing  that  such  profligacy  should  have 
broken  out  all  at  once. 

"  The  state  of  opinion,  and  the  laws,  as  respecting  marriage. 
Were  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Before  the  Heformation  it 
was  by  the  law  of  the  church  of  Rome,  which  existed  in  this  as 
well  as  other  christian  countries  in  Europe,  that  marriage  was  a 
sacrament,  and  a  business  with  which  human  legislatures  had 
nothing  to  do.  In  consequence  of  thi8,  divorces  were  not  al- 
lowed. When  sir  Thomas  Powis  said,  that  for  six  hundred 
years  there  had  been  but  four  or  five  divorces,  he  said  truth ;  but 
the  answer  was  plain,  which  was,  that  no  hmnan  autliority  had 
been  allowed  to  lay  its  finger  upon  the  subject  till  the  Reforma- 
tion. It  was  impossible  to  deny  that  some  of  the  Reformers  ran 
into  wild  ideas  on  the  subject  of  divorce,  which  were  inconsistent 
with  the  solemnity  of  the  marriage-contract.  The  opinion  ©f 
archbishop  Cranmer  was  more  consistent :  he  held,  that  adultery 
caused  a  dissolution  of  marriage )  and  that  it  was  lawful  and  right 
for  human  tribunals  and  legislatures  to  pronounce  upon  their  dis- 
solution. It  became  the  opinion  in  the  country,  amongst  eminent 
divines,  and  the  law  of  the  canons,  that  marriage,  although  not  a 
sacrament,  was  a  high,  mysterious,  and  sacred  ordinance,  with 
which  human  legislature  had  nothing  to  do  j  and  that  even  adul- 
tery itself  did  not  dissolve  the  marriage. 

''  In  the  canons  of  l603  an'  additional  sanction  was  imposed, 
which  made  it  necessary  for  the  ecclesiastical  judge  to  require  a 
bond  firom  the  innocent  party  as  well  as  the  guilty,  not  to  contract 
marriage  during  the  life-time  of  each  other.  He  believed  the  fnst 
attempt  to  invoke  tht  interference  of  the  legislature  did  not  oc  ( ur 
till  the  year  l66S,  in  the  case  of  lord  Hughes ;  yet  even  then, 
though  at  the  distance  of  ene  hundred  years  from  the  Eeforma- 
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tioa^  so  strong  was  the  opinion  tliat  human  legislatures  had  no- 
thing to  do  in  such  matters,  tliat  it  was  with  tlie  greatest  difficultj 
the  divorce-bill  was  carried  through  the  house  of  lords  ;  and  all 
the  bishops  but  two  voted  against  it.  In  tlie  year  17 15  bishop 
Fleetwood  combated  the  same  notions  (in  tlie  case  of  sir  George 
Downing),  which  still  existed  in  his  time. 

*'  After  the  accession  of  the  present  family  to  the  tlirone  more 
liberal  notions  began  to  prevail  -,  the  legislature  was  more  gene« 
rally  applied  to  on  such  subjects,  and  the  old  notions  were  gra- 
dually obliterated.  Such  was  the  reason  why  so  few  applications 
had  been  made  for  divorces  till  after  the  middle  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. Of  late  years  applications  to  tlie  legislature  for  divorces 
were  no  longer  resisted  on  old  Englidi  ground )  the  expence  form- 
ed one  of  the  chief  difficulties :  but  this  obstacle  became  gradually 
diminished  in  proportion  as  the  wealth  of  the  coimtry  increased. 
However,  he  could  state,  that  there  were  as  many  ecclesiastical 
sentences  of  separation  d  mensa  et  tkoro  before,  as  since,  tlie  Re- 
formation. The  number  of  divorces  that  had  been  sued  for  was 
more  to  be  attributed  to  the  prevalence  of  the  new  notions,  than 
to  the  increased  profligacy  of  manners.  From  looking  into  the 
records  of  ecclesiastical  courts  for  the  last  thirty  years,  he  had  to 
remark,  that  the  number  of  these  sentences  had  not  considerably 
increased.  From  1770  to  l/SO  there  were  about  fifty- three  sen- 
tences d  mensa  tt  thoro  j  from  1/80  to  l/QO  there  was  a  much, 
smaller  number  j  and  fr^m  that  period  to  the  present  time  the 
Bumber  was  about  lifty-five.* 

''  A  great  number  of  these  divorce-cases  may  have  found  their 
way  into  parliament  from  causes  not  connected  with  an  increased 
depravation  of  manners.  This  was  the  case  during  the  last  year, 
when,  in  consequence  of  an  order  in  another  housCji  which  bore 
hard  on  the  feelings  of  one  of  the  parties,  these  causes  which  had 

*  When  this  bill  came  again  before  the  house,  sir  William  Scott 

ga\'e  the  following  noore  correct  statement  of  sentences  of  sepanc« 

lion: 

From  1770  to  1780    -    -  44 

1760  to  1790    -    -  23 

1790  to  1600    -    .  « 
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Irang  back  were  brought  forward ;  but  in  the  present  year  these 
catfoes  were  fewer.  Upon  the  whole^  he  did  not  think  himself 
justified  in  entertaining  such  gloomy  apprehensions  as  to  the  ex- 
isting state  of  morals  in  the  country  which  some  persons  did. 
With  respect  to  marriage,  two  opinions  had  prevailed;  the  one 
that  it  was  a  mere  civil,  and  the  other  that  it  was  a  religiousj  ce- 
remony. In  his  opinion  it  was  both.  As  to  the  law  of  nature,  it 
was  antecedent  to  the  formation  of  society ;  and  an  important,  but 
a  mere  personal,  contract  between  the  two  parties.  When  society 
was  formed,  it  became  not  only  a  personal,  but  a  civil,  contract^ 
connected  with  civil  privil^es  and  obligations :  when  religious 
principles  were  received  in  a  state,  the  marriage  became  also  a 
religious  contract,  accompanied  with  plighted  vows,  and  calling 
apon  heaven  to  witness  them.  The  idea  that  the  marriage  con- 
tract was  indissoluble,  was  taken  from  the  construction  put  upon 
certain  texts  of  scripture.  It  was  now  the  practice  in  every  pro* 
testant  country  but  our  own,  foi^  courts  of  justice  to  give  a  sentence 
of  separation  a  menta  et  thoro ;  this  was  the  case  in  Scotland, 
Holland,  &c. 

"  He  was,'  (lowever,  much  disposed  to  think  that  the  law  in  this 
country  was  placed  on  a  foot! tig  the  most  consistent  with  general 
safety ;  he  meant  so  £ir,  that  the  legislature  should  keep  the  mat- 
ter of  divorce  in  its  own  hands,  rather  than  leave  it  to  subordinate 
courts.  By  the  existing  practice  it  was  requisite,  to  entitle  a  hus- 
band to  obtain  a  divorce,  not  only  to  give  proofs  of  the  misconduct 
of  the  wife,  but  at  the  same  time  of  his  own  good  conduct.  It 
was  evident  that  there  might  be  great  shades  of  difference  as  to 
the  conduct  of  the  husband,  so  as  to  render  the  decision  of  the  le- 
gislature a  matter  of  discretion  which  did  not  safely  belong,  and 
could  not  strictly  be  entrusted  to  a  court  of  justice,  where  deci- 
sions were  to  be  guided  by  strict  rules  of  evidence,  and  matters  of 

fact. 

"  With  regard  to  the  present  bill,  sir  William  said,  that  in  its 
present  stage  he  should  suspend  giving  any  decided  opinion :  if  he 
voted  for  its  going  to  a  committee,  it  was  not  on  the  ground  of  the 
increased  number  ef  divorces.  If  its  tendency  was  to  strengthen 
the  fences  of  religion  and  morality,  th^n  undoubtedly  notiung 
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should  be  omitted  calculated  to  answer  that  effect.  He  hoped  W 
have  found  in  this  bill  something  equally  pointed  at  the  depravity 
of  both  aexes.  If  the  house  met  this  measure  upon  morad  and 
religious  principles,  tliey  ought  not  to  do  the  business  by  halves  ; 
and  as  men^  there  was  one  part  of  it  which  it  ought  be  most  pro- 
per for  them,to  begin. 

"  Sir  William  added^  it  had  been  lus  lot^  in  the  official  situation 
^^hich  he- held,  to  see  the  most  injurious  system  of  adulteiy  on  the 
part  of  husbands>  the  feelings  of  their  wives  wounded  fay  the  most 
glaring  infidelity,  and  their  constitutions  poisoned  by  the  most 
gross  indecencies,  whilst  ail  the  resource  which  the  wives  had  wa9 
a  separation  d  mema  et  thoro. 

*'  Speaking  as  the  &ther  of  children^  he  must  say,  that  he 
should  be  happy  to  see  something  inserted  in  this  bill  £ai  the  pro- 
lection  and  happiness  of  dau^ters.  This  bill  ought  to  go  to  pie- 
vent  adultery  in  general,  rather  than  the  adultery  of  one  sex*  Witb 
lespect  to  the  clause  which  went  to  inflict  penal  chastisement  on 
the  adalterer>  this  was  not  new  in  the  law  of  England.  Adnkery . 
was  in  itself  a  crime  pernicious  and  poisonous  with  respect  to  all 
the  sweet  charities  of  human  life.  It  was  already  punishable  by 
the  ecclesiastical  law  (which,  wherever  it  operated,  waa  as  much 
the  law  of  the  land  as  any  other  branch  of  the  law).  It  must,  at 
the  same  time,  be  admitted,  that,  from  the  state  of  modem  opi- 
nions and  manners,  the  punishment  (that  •f  public  exposure  and 
disgrace)  was  become  rather  a  mattw  of  derision,  and  was  grow- 
ing obsolete.  But  there  were  also  sanctioDs  of  a  more  forcible 
z)ature :  adultery  was  punishable  by  indictment  in  the  courts  of 
common  law* 

"  Sir  William  proceeded  ta  state  his  doubts  on  the  pro^ety  of 
one  or  two  clauses  in  this  bill.  He  remarked,  that  it  was  only  ta 
operate  in  cases  where  the  husband  was  living  with  his  wifei  but 
if  so,  no  action  would  lie  in  all  those  cases  where  the  husband 
lived  in  a  state  of  s^>aration  from  his  wife.  The  tendency  of  this 
was,  to  weaken  the  crime  of  adultery,  as  the  crime  of  the  female 
was  most  likely  to  take  place  in  such  a  state  of  separation.  He 
had  also  his  doubts  with  regard  to  that  part  of  the  bill  which  pio- 
i4^ed  iQ  erect  a  fence  against  collusion  -,  as  well  as  on  that  clause 
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which  enacted,  that  the  party  should  be  convicted  and  punished  by 
a  criminal  conn  ;  for  he  could  conceive  many  cases  in  which  a  roan 
might  obtain  relief  in  a  civil  court,  without  the  cause  being  sus- 
tained in  a  criminal  court ;  whereas  if  he  were  to  cany  on  an  un- 
successful prosecution  in  a  criminal  courts  he  would  £iil  in  a  civil 
Gourti  and  in  obtaining  parliamentary  relief:  and  the  expence  of 
proceeding  would  also  be  increased  by  this  bill,  by  the  necessity  of 
going  thiDugh  such  a  variety  of  courts,  as  well  as  both  houses  of 
parliament.  He  thought  it  was  but  just,  on  the  part  of  the  legisla* 
lure,  if  it  passed  this  bill,  to  secure  the  prosecutor  against  this  in- 
creased expence. 

'^  Sir  William  said,  that  he  Was  inclined  to  think  that  this  bill 
^trbuld  tend  to  hold  out  a  premium  to  the  adulterer,  in  proportion 
to  the  terror  which  it  held  out  to  the  adultress.  He  remarked, 
that  it  was  already  the  existing  law  of  the  country  that  neither 
party  should  marry  again  ;  all  that  the  legislature  did  was  to  inter- 
pose special  provisions  in  particular  cases  :  the  existing  law  was, 
in  fact,  founded  on  the  old  principle  he  had  already  stated,  that  tlie 
vinculum  conjugale  could  not  be  dissolved  by  any  human  authority 
whatever.  With  regard  to  that  clause  which  prohibited  the  guilty 
person  fr-om  manylng  the  adultress  during  the  life-time  of  her 
husband,  he  considered  that  the  efiect  of  thisdause  would  be,  to 
give  the  woman  her  option  of  the  whole  world,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  single  person  with  whom  she  had  had  a  criminal  eom- 
meroe :  so  that,  supposing  a  woman  were  so  depraved  as  to  hove  ' 
such  a  coounerce  with  ten  men,  by  this  bill  she  may  be  still  con- 
nected with  all  of  them,  with  tlie  exception  only  of  that  one 
whose  name  happened  to  be  introduced  in  the  legal  proceedings : 
thus  she  will  be  allowed  to  have  free  access  to  all  tlie  rest  of  the 
world )  all  mankind  but  one  will  be  at  her  devotion.  He  would 
nsk  whetlier,  upon  the  whole,  it  would  not  be  better  to  leave  the 
woman  in  the  situation  slie  at  present  found  herself  by  the  laws  of 
the  country  ^  and  to  allow  the  husband,  in  ca^es  where  he  found 
himself  aggrieved,  to  make  his  appeal  to  the  legislature  of  the 
country  ?  He  confessed  he  did  not  see  the  policy  or  the  wisdonv 
of  the  measure  proposed,  as  interfering  with,  the  discretion  of  the 
legislature.    He  confessed  that  liis  mind  was  not  made  ^^  nos 
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was  it  cleared  of  doubts  as  to  the  policy  of  the  pie^nt  bill :  at 
the  same  time  he  shduld  not  object  to  its  going  i»to  a  committee^ 
trusting  to  the  wisdom  of  the  house  to  correct  those  parts  of  the 
bill  which^  upon  mature  consideration^  might  appear  to  it  to  be 
objectionable." 

In  1803  sir  William^  who  has^  always  advocated 
the  cause  of  the  churchy  in  which^  indeed^  he  holds 
a  high  official  situation^  began  to  open  his  plans  for 
the  melioration  of  the  situation  of  the  clergy..  At 
this  period  he  introduced  a  bill  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  "  stipendiary  curates/',  by  a  mode- 
rate improvement  in  their  condition.  The  maxi- 
mum^ until  then^  was  seventy  pounds^  making  no 
distinction  as  to  the  amount  of  the  living;  and 
what  he  proposed  and  carried  was^  to  allow  a  fair 
proportion  of  any  benefice  of  four  hundred  pounds 
a  year^  beyond  which  the  assistant  was  to  have  a  full 
fifth  of  every  one.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  he 
brought  in  a  bill  relative  to  the  non-residence  of  the 
clergy,  by  which  the  laws  then  in  force  for  giving 
powers  to  informers  to  proceed  against  such  of  the 
members  of  the  church  as  held  farms,  or  did  not 
reside  at  their  respective  parsonage-houses,  were  re- 
pealed. 

Nor  has  sir  William  been  inattentive  in  his  own 

immediate  department ;  for  it  was  he  who  proposed 

the  act  for  regulating  the  admiralty  courts  in  the 

West  Indies,  some  of  the  judges  of  which,  anterior 

to  his  intervention,  are  supposed  to  have  been  rather 

precipitate  in  their  decisions,  and  to  have  derived 

the  chief  portion  of  their  respective  salaries  from  th« 

cojidem nation  of  prizes. 

11 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  present  war  he  pre- 
sented a  bill  "  for  the  encouragement  of  seamen/' 

''It  was  founded^"  he  said,  ''on  the  ancient  rules  of  the  admiralty 
and  vice-admiralty  courts  tlirougbout  his  majesty's  dominions.  It 
wasxhis  duty,  however,  to  enter  into  some  explanation  of  the  mea* 
sure  :  that  gallant  body  of  men>  the  seamen  of  Great  Britain,  had 
an  irresistible  claim  on  the  legislature  of  this  country  for  every 
practicable  attention  that  could  be  paid  to  their  interest.  It  was  a 
known  mark  of  their  character  (he  spoke  of  the  lower  classes), 
that  they  were  not  equal  to  the  task  of  taking  care  of  themselves ; 
his  majesty's  courts  had  been  long  in  the  habit  of  thinking  for 
them.  This  arose  from  their  improvident  indiscretion,  against 
the  effect  of  which  it  was  in  view  to  provide,  at  the  same  time 
breaking  in  as  little  as  possible  upon  those  principles  which  left 
men  free  to  dispose  of  what  they  consider  tlieir  own.  To  the  pre- 
sent time  they  had  appointed  their  own  agents  and  trustees,  and 
revoked  the  appointment,  as  they  tliought  proper.  They  had  the 
power  of  transferring  the  whole  contingent  interest  they  might  be 
entitled  to  during  the  war,  within  a  week  after  its  commencement, 
for  any  consideration,  however  inadequate.  With  regard  to  ^ 
interest  like  this,  which  must  be  considered  as  flowing  from  the 
bounty  of  the;  crown,  and  to  whicli  the  party  had  no  antecedent 
-right,  any  regulations  that  might  be  necessary  could  not  be  consi- 
dered injurious  encroachments  on  the  rights  of  seamen.  In  the 
regulations  he  proposed  to  submit  to  the  wisdom  of  the  house,  he 
should  confine  himself  as  much  as  possible  to  that  which  was  most 
desirable  in  all  matters  of  legislation,  namely,  to  depart  no  further 
from  the  present  usage  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 

"  It  had  been  proposed  that  there  should  be  a  public  office 
erected,  with  powers  for  conducting  the  whole  business  of  prizes  on 
one  general  system.  He  could  not  deny  that  a  principle  of  this 
kind  would  be  attended  with  advantages  3  but  he  was  not  sure 
that  many  of  those  advantages  might  not  be  obtained  frpn^  tlie 
modification  of  the  system  which  at  present  prevailed  :  ^  system 
which  lefl  the  parties  to  the  nomination  of  those  in  whom  they 
c.pnhded  their  interest.  Such  a  system  was  more  natural,  because 
it  was  more  acceptable  to  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  intended. 
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It  also  recommended  itself,  because  it  was  calculated  for  the  exist- 
ing interests  of  those  who  had  hitherto  acted  as  agents  \  persons 
whom  he  could  not  admit  to  have  forfeited  their  claims  to  the  jiisf 
Httention  of  the  legislature.    He  must  honestly  avow,  that  as  fer 
as  his  attention  had  been  directed  to  that  class  of  men,  the  navy- 
agents,  it  was  his  opinion  a  very  large  portion  of  the  odum  ex- 
cited agahast  them  arose  from  misrepresentations,  not  properly  * 
considered  by  those  who  concurred  in  them.    The  adoption  of 
that  system,  which  left  men  to  the  nomination  of  their  own  agents, 
was  not  all  he4>roposed.     He  wished  to  guard  the  nomination  t>7 
regulations ;  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  of  the  plan,  if,  af- 
ter agents  were  nominated  by  private  individuals,  they  were  clothe 
ed  with  a  public,  legal,  known  character,  which  rendered  theni 
amenable  for  then:  conduct.    For  that  purpose  one  regulation  he 
should  propose  was,  that  on  the  nomination  of  an  agent  the  power 
of  attorney  should  be  immediately  registered  in  the  court  of  ad- 
miralty.   At  present  be  did  not  register  the  p«wer  of  attorney  till 
six  months  after  it  was  granted }  consequently  till  the  arrival  of 
that  period  he  was  not  known.     By  registering  his  power  of  at-p 
tomey  he  would  be  known  to  the  court,  and  liable  to  its  authority 
during  the  whole  time.    A  second  regulation  was,  that  at  the  time 
of  registering  the  letters  of  attorney  the  agent  should  give  security^ 
in  a  considerable  sum,  for  the  execution  of  his  trusC.     At  present 
DO  security  was  given  \  and  conse<)uently  a  seaman  might  pick  up 
the  most  needy  man  he  could  find  on  Portsmouth-point  to  be  his 
agent.     When  he  considered  this,  he  thought  it  surprising  that  the 
men  usually  employed  should  in  general  have  acted  so  honourably 
as  they  had  done.    The  great  evil  was  in  the  other  parts  of  his  ma- 
jesty's dominions.     The  misconduct  of  these  men  abroad  became 
the  rock  on  which  the  seamen's  fortunes  werp  shipwrecked.     He 
could  not  help  thinking  the  provisions  he  had  introduced  two 
years  ago  would  prevent  the  recurrence  of  those  mischiefs  which* 
had  taken  place  during  the  late  war.    The  effect  of  giving  this 
purity  to  the  system  would  be,  that  of  confining  the  profession  of 
agent  to  men  of  property  and  credit,  or  whose  conduct  had  en- 
gaged the  confidence   of  those  who    employed    them.      The 
next  regulation  was,  that  the  letters  of  agency  being  registered 
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shotRd^not  be  retoked  but  opon  complaint  to  the  courts  and  an 
eider  for  that  purpoee. 

*'  As  the  matter  stood  at  present,  the  agents  were  liable  to  be 
removed  on  the  suggestion  of  the  lowest  classes  of  the  law,  to 
whom  the  seamen  were  particularly  exposed.  Questions  frequently 
arose  as  to  who  was  the  legal  ageni/  and  considerable  sums  of 
money  were  spent  in  deciding  that  point.    Such  was  the  basis  of 
his  plan.    He  should  propose  that  the  agent  should  be  invested 
with  the  permanence  that  belonged  to  a  pu^c  character,  so  long 
as  he  exercised  it  with  propriety.    Another  regulation  was,  that, 
upon  the  institution  of  any  appeal,  it  should  be  lawful  for  the 
judge  of  the  admiralty  to  order  in  the  proceeds,  and  invest  them. 
With  respect  to  the  navy,  that  question  stood  in  a  lamentable  way. 
The  money,  during  the  whole  time  of  the  appeal,  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  agent  5  in  consequence  of  this  he  had  an  interest 
adverse  to  his  principal.    The  evil  did  not  rest  there.    Tf  the  ap- 
peal was  determined  in  favour  of  the  captor,  the  profits  of  the 
principal  rested  with  agent ;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  captor  was 
condemned,  he  was  liable  to  pay  the  interest.    Another  regulation 
was,  that,  after  the  time  of  appeal  was  elapsed,  it  should  be  in  the 
power  of  the  judge  of  the  admiralty  to  compel  a  distribution.    It 
would  sm'prise  the  house  to  hear  that  there  was  no  power  to  com« 
pel  a  distribution  but  by  action  at  law^  or  by  a  bill  in  chancery. 
He  should  submit,  whether  it  would  not  be  more  beneficial  that 
the  court  should  have  the  power  of  ifollowing  up  the  agent  to  a 
full  execution  of  his  duty.    At  present  it  had  only  the  power  of 
verifying  accounts,  or  disallowing  them  \  but  it  stopped  at  that 
point  where  its  authority  was  most  required.    Another  regulation 
went  to  this,  that  no  seaman  should  be  allowed  to  make  the  ge*- 
neral  power  of  attorney  to  which  he  had  adverted,  in  a  way  by., 
which  he  might,  for  a  temporary  gratification,  convey  his  whole 
interest  in  his  future  prize-money.    It  would  be  highly  important 
that  the  power  of  attorney  should  be  a  special  power  of  attorney, 
appointing  the  particular  source  out  of  wiilch  the  interest  con- 
veyed was  to  arise.    To  this  he  should  add  another  regulation  re- 
specting the  dates  of  the  priaes.    When  prizes  were  made  in  the 
"West  Indies,  the  seamen  were  often  removed  to  other  ships  3  and 
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what  became  of  the  prizes,  whether  they  were  edndenmefl  or 
iiot>  tliey  knew  not.  He  should  provide  that  registem  of  prises 
should  be  transmitted  home  every  month  3  he  meant  a  Ust  of  all 
the  prizes  that  had  gone  through  the  adjudication  of  the  court.*' 

When  Mr.  Fox  introduced  his  celebrated  motion 
relative  to  the  catholics  of  Ireland^  it  was  disappro- 
ved by  sir  William  Scott.  On  the  adjourned  debate. 
May  14^  1805,  he  rose  to  state  his  objections  to  the 
measure,  "  which  were  not  of  a  temporary  nature, 
but  of  a  permanent  one.  The  general  practice  of 
all  civilised  states  had  been,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
to  require  all  their  executive  officers  to  conform  to 
the  religion  of  the  state. 

*'  The  honourable  mover*  of  this  measure  had  observed  upon 
the  propriety  of  separating  political  firom  religious  establishments* 
In  answer  to  that  observation  he  should  quote  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Burke,  who  stated,  that  the  connection  between  church  and  state 
was  the  foundation  of  the  constitution,  and  was  inseparable.  At 
the  Reformation  the  civil  and  religious  establishments  were  cooao- 
lidated.  To  our  ancestors  we  owed  the  blessings  whidi  we  en- 
joyed. In  the  same  charter  in  which  the  title  of  the  reigning  fa« 
mily  was  recognised,  it  was  decreed  that  the  government,  as  fo 
as  any  human  provision  couW  be  permanent,  should  be  for  ever 
protestant.  This  had  been  the  prayer  of  our  ancestors,  and  h^ 
trusted  it  would  long  be  the  prayer  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  coun- 
try. This  had  been  the  legacy  of  our  forefathers,  and  our  own 
acquisition,  which  bad  insured  to  us  freedom  both  6i  church  and 
state. 

''  Every  thing  that  connected  the  king  with  his  subjects  was 
founded  on  a  protestant  basis.  The  king  was  to  be  a  protestant, 
to  marry  none  but  a  protestant ;  and  a)l  who  were  to  exercise  the 

•  I  t 

delegated  powers  of  the  crown  were  required  to  be  protestants. 

—■■■■■ .  I         ■  I    ■  ■  ■  1,^ 

*  Mr.  Fox. 
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Tlie  prayer  of  the  present  petition  could  not  be  granted  ^thout  a 
surrender  of  the  constitution.  The  case  of  a  protestant  prince 
surrounded  by  catholic  counsellors,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
a  protestant  government,  was  as  impossible  to  exist  in  fact  as  in 
law.  llie  catholics  would  have,  in  that  case,  a  civil  and  religious 
duty  drawing  them  in  different  dilutions  j  and  he  meant  no  disre- 
spect to  them  when  he  stated,  that  he  believed  they  might  be  dis- 
posed to  lean  to  the  latter,  or  that  they  would  be  unfit  persons  to 
watch  over  the  church-establishment  of  the  state. 

*'  An  honourable  member  (Mr.  Grattan)  had  represented  the 
Irish  catholics  as  loyal ;  but  by  his  argument  it  appeared  that  they 
were  to  be  loyal  for  a  boon.  Tbe  catholics  of  this  country  la- 
boured under  severer  disabilities  than  the  Irish  catholics  ^  and  ihey 
made  no  demand,  or  preferred  any  remonstrance.  But  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  had  stated,  that  on  tlie  success  of  the  present 
petition  would  depend  the  future  loyalty  of  the  catholics.  It  had 
been  urged,  as  a  ground  for  the  admission  of  Roman-catholics, 
that  they  were  numerous,  and  ou^t  to  be  respected.  The  same 
rule  would  apply  to  Turks,  Jews«  or  any  other  set  of  men.  It 
was  no  argument,*  because  much  had  been  given,  that  all  should  be 
given  i  that  they  should  give  up  the  whole  structure,  and  tear  up 
the  foundation  of  the  state.  He  gave  credit  to  the  parliament  of 
Ireland  for  having  made  a  selection  of  ofi^es  from  which  the  ca- 
tholics were  to  be  excluded  3  and  as  nothing  on  that  head  had  been 
suggested  at  the  Union,  nor  had  any  thing  since  occuned  to  alter 
his  former  opinion,  he  should  vote  against  the  motion." 

Since  the  acc«8sioa  of  the  new  administratioA 
sir  William  has  been  more  than  dnce,  we  believe,  in 
a  minority;  and  during  the  summer  of  1806,  he,  in 
particular,  opposed  ''  the  American  intercourse 
bill/'  For  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  he  has  since 
received  the  public  thanks  of  the  committee  of  ship- 
owners  of  the  port  of  London . 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  I^as  lived  in  great  in« 
timacy  with  some  of  the  joaiost  celebrated  men  of  the 
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present  day.  With  Dr.  Johnson  he  was  for  manj 
years  in  habits  of  friendship  and  intimacy^  and  is 
often  mentioned  by  his  biographer.* 

Mr.  Gibbon,  in  liis  own  life  ( quarto  edition,  page 
51),  after  a  pointed  attack  on  the  two  universities^ 
expresses  himself  as  follows : " 

"  The  academical  resentment,  which  I  may  possibly  have  pro* 
yoked,  v-ill  prudently  spare  this  plain  narrative  of  my  studies,  or 
rather  of  my  idleness  ;  and  of  the  unfortunate  event  which  short- 
ened  tlie  term  of  my  residence  at  Oxford.  But  it  may  be  sug* 
gested,  that  ray  father  was  unlucky  in  tlie  choice  of  a  society,  and 
the  chiuice  of  a  tutor.  It  will  perhaps  be  asserted,  that  in  the 
lapse  of  forty  yeai^  many  improvements  have  taken  place  in  the 


*  **  On  Sunday,  April  15  (1781)>  bemg  Easter  day,  after  so- 
lemn worship  in  St,  Paul*s-church,  I  found  him  (Dr.  Johnson) 
alone  :  Dr.  Scott,  of  the  Commons,  came  in.  He  talked  of  its 
having  been  said  that  Addison  wrote  some  of  his  best  papers  in 
'  the  Spectator*  when  warm  with  wine.  Dr.  Johnson  did  not 
seem  willing  to  admit  this.  Dr.  ScQtt,  as  a  confirmation  of  it, 
related,  that  Black  stone,  a  sober  man,  composed  his  '  Comnien  tar- 
ries* with  a  bottle  of  port  before  him  j  and  found  his  mind  invigo^ 
pted  and  supported  in  the  fatigue  of  his  great  work  by  a  tempe- 
rate use  of  it. 

'*  We  talked  of  the  difference  between  the  mode  of  educatioa 
at  Oxford,  and  that  in  those  colleges  where  instruction  is  chiefly 
conveyed  by  lectures. 

"  Johnson. — '  Lectures  were  once  usefU  ;  but  now,  whea 
all  can  read,  and  books  are  so  numerous, 'leptures  are  unnecessary. 
If  your  attention  fails,  and  ygu  miss  a  part  t)f  a  lecture,  it  is  lost  | 
you  cannot  go  back,  as  you  can  do  upon  a  book.'     * 

"  Dr.  Scott  agreed  with  him.  *  But  yet  (said  I),  Dr,  Scott, 
you  yourself  gave  lectures  at  Oxford.'  He  smiled.  *  You 
laughed  then  (said  I)  at  those  who  came  to  you,"— Dr,  BosweU\ 
Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  vol.  iv.  p.  9?* 
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college/  and  in  ^he  university.  I  am  not  unwilling  to  belie^^e  tliat. 
Eome  tutoit  might  have  been  found  more  active  than  Dr.  Walde* 
grave,  and  less  contemptible  than  Dr.  — , 

**  About  tlie  same  time*  and  in  the  san^e  walk,  a  Bentham  was 
still  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  a  Burton,  whose  maxims  he  had 
adopted,  and  whose  life  he  had  published*  The  biographer  in* 
deed  preferred  the  school-logic  to  the  new  philosophy,  Burgers- 
dicius  toLoqke  y  and  the  hero  appears  in  his  own  writings  a  stiff 
and  conceited  pedant.  Yet  even  tliese  men,  according  to  the 
measure  of  their  capacity,  might  be  diligent  and  useful  -,  and  it  is 
recorded  of  Burton,  that  he  taught  his  pupils  what  £e  knew ; 
some  Latin^  some  Greek,  some  ethics  and  metaphysics ;  referring 
them  to  propev  masters  for  the  languages  and  sciences  of  which 
he  was  ignorant. 

^'  At  a  mare  recent  period  many  students  have  been  attracted  by 
the  merit  and  reputation  of  sir  WilFiam  Scott,  then  a  tutor  in  Un'i^ 
versity^college,  and  now  conspicuous  in  the  profession  of  the  civil 
law:  my  personal  acquaintance  with  that^gentleman  has  inspired 
me  with  a  just  esteem  for  his  abilities  and  knowledge :  and  I  am 
assured  that  his  lectures  on  history  would  compose,  were  they  given ' 
to  the  public,  a  most  valuable  treatise" 

Sir  William  Scott  has  been  married  for  many 
years,  and  has  several  children.  Lady  Scott  was 
formerly  a  miss  Bagnal^  of  Sunning-hill ;  her  sister 
married  into  the  family  of  the  earl  of  Falmouth. 
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IRELAND  has  long  boasted  of  its  early  conver- 
sion to  Christianity  ;  and,  if  we  are  to  give  credit  to 
some  modern  antiquaries^  it  possessed  learning  and 
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science  witlun  its  bosom  at  a  period  wben  all  the 
rest  of  Europe  was  sunk  in  the  night  of  Gothic 
darkness.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  even  by 
them,  that  a  great  change  took  place,  and  that  the 
country  in  question  experienced  a  relapse  into  the 
most  complete  barbarity.  This  was  doubtless  occa- 
sioned by  intestine  wars  and  commotions,  joined  to  the 
invasion  of  neighbouring,  and  more  powerful,  states. 

The  toparchs,  or  petty  kings,  were  continually 
struggling  for  dominion  and  pre-eminence;  and, 
unhappily  for  the  people,  none  of  them  ever  obtain- 
ed a  complete  superiority.  Instead  of  a  heptarchy y 
as  in  England,  the  country,  apportioned  into  a  mul- 
titude of  petty  districts,  beheld  a  myriad  of  chief- 
tains assuming  all  the  affected  airs  of  sovereignty, 
and  retaining  their  unfortunate  subjects  under  the 
most  rigorous  forms  of  vassalage. 

The  means  by  which  these  were  divided,  and  the 
arts  and  arms  by  which  they  were  subdued,  are  well 
known.  A  handful  of  English  knights,  and  their 
followers,  however,  could  never  have  made  any 
lasting  impression  on  such  an  extensive  country  but 
under  circumstances  peculiarly  favourable.  These 
having  actually  occurred,  they  proved  successful ; 
and  it  has  been  remarked,  nor  does  history  belie  the 
assertion,  that  the  Irish,  peculiarly  brave  and  gal- 
lant abroad,  have  uniformly  fought  with  but  in- 
different success  on  their  own  soil. 

The  civil  Avars  in  England  seemed,  at  first,  to  af- 
ford an  opportunity  for  emancipation ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  tliey  served  rather  to  rivet,  than  to  relax. 
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the  chain.  Generally  attached  to  the  unfortunate 
house  of  Stuart^  the  inhabitants  fell  with  and  for 
Charles  I.  and  James  II.  The  unsparing  sword  of 
Cromwell  made  room  for  a  colony  of  English  ;  and 
it  was  to  haye  been  hoped  that  a  happier  destiny 
was  then  reserved  for  the  nation.  Instead  of  that^ 
however,  a  systematical  attempt  seems  to  have  been 
made  to  harbariie  them ;  and  for  upwards  of  a  cen* 
turythe  great  mass  of  the  people  was  laid  under  the 
most  mortifying  restraints^  and  the  most  oppressive 
'interdictions. 

At  lengthy  however^  a  more  generous  and  liberal 
policy  began  to  prevail.  The  Irish  parliament^ 
after  receiving  the  octennial  boon^  under  the  admi- 
nistration of  lord  Townsend^  although  said  to  be 
notoriously  venaL  endeavoured^  at  times^  to  vindi- 
cate its  own  cause  as  well  as  that  of  the  people.  Im- 
politic restraints  were  removed^  cruel  and  unjust  laws 
were  repealed^  odious  imposts  were  abolished ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  occurrences  that  unhappily 
followed  in  the  train  of  the  French  revolution,  it 
is  probable  that  more  beneficial,  as  well  as  extensive, 
reforms  might  have  been  effected. 

Unhappily  that  epoch  gave  birth  to  a  black  ca- 
talogue of  commotions  and  crimes ;  and  it  were  to 
be  wished,  for  the  honour  both  of  the  victors  and 
vanquished,  that  this  period  of  our  history  could 
be  blotted  for  ever  out  of  the  annals  of  both  coun* 
tries. 

A  new,  and  better,  order  of  things  has  however 
arisen ;  and  the  kindred  nations,  united  under  one 
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constitution^  and  one  legislature,  present  a  happief 
prospect,  not  only  for  the  present  age,  but  for  pos- 
terity. The  time  seems  to  be  fast  approaching  wbea 
all  penal  restrictions  and  disabilities  will  be  rdaxed^ 
and  no  difierence  whatsoever  made  between  the 
children  of  England  and  of  Ireland* 

In  the  mean  time,  while  her  sons^  strengthening; 
our  army  and  navy  by  their  assistance  and  their  ser- 
vices^ refuse  not  to  bleea  in  the  same  com;mon  cause 
with  ourselves,  we  cannot  but  rejoice  at  her  pros* 
perity.  It  is  with  pleasure  we  behold  her  most  cele- 
brated orators  and  patriots  occupying  a  place  in  our 
common  parliament.  We  exult  at  seeing  the  offi- 
ces of  the  state  divided  with  her  children;  and  we 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  satisfaction^ 
when  we  behold^  as  in  the  present  instance^  any  of 
her  celebrated  men  enjoying  honourable  situations 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Courtenay  is  a  native  of  Ireland ;  and  after 
having  resided  for  manyyears^  and  kept  the  best  com- 
pany in  this  country,  the  fact  may  be  at  times  ascer- 
tained from  his  pronunciation*  We  have  some  rea- 
son, however,  tosupposethathis  family  wasoriginally 
English  :  a  circumstance  which,  to  our  great  mor- 
tification as  biographers^  deprives  him  o^  all  claims 
to  a  Milesian  descent.     He  must  therefore  be  con- 


*  The  Editor  tliinks  he  could  perceive  a  similar  accent  in  the 
most  polished  periods  of  Mr.  Barkers  eloquence ;  but  he  never 
knew  it  so  conspicuous  as  in  the  case  of  his  brother  Richard 
Aurke. 
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tent,  like  the  inhabitants  of  thecoiintry  in  \irhich  he 
at  present  resides^  to  limit  his  genealc^y  to  the  Nor-- 
plan  conquest.  Like  the  Pettys>  and  seTeral  other 
distinguished  families^  the  Courtenays  exchanged 
England  for  Ireland ;  and  like  them,  too,  after  a 
lapse  of  many  years^  they  have  returned  to  the  soil 
whence  they  sprung. 

.  Mr.  Courtenay,  early  in  life,  was  patronised  by  tht 
l^resent  marquis  of  Townshend.  He  got  acquainted 
'  with  thi»  nobleman,  we  believe,  about  the  time  that 
the  latter  repaired  to  Ireland  as  lord-lieutenant  of 
that  country.  When  this  nobleman,  after  rendering; 
himself  extremely  popular  as  a  viceroy,  returned  to 
£ngIand,itwasdeterminedtoconfer  some  high  office 
upon  him  in  his  own  country.  He  was  accordingly 
nominated  to  the  honourable  appointment  of  mas* 
ter-general  of  the  ordnance ;  on  which  occasioa 
captain  Courtenay  acted  as  secretary  to  that  depart- 
ment. It  being  deemed  necessary  that  he  should 
obtain  a  seat  in  parliament,  he  was  returned,  at  the 
general  election  in  1780,  for  the  borough  of  Tam* 
worth,  which  is  now  represented  by  general  Loftus, 
son-in-law  to  the  noble  marquis  alluded  to  above. 

A  separation,  so  far  as  political  connection  was 
concerned,  appears,  however,  to  have  at  length 
taken  place;  but  this  did^ not  occur  until  several 
years  after.  The  marquis  was  attached  to  the  party 
of  lord  North,  and  joined  with  the  coalition  admi- 
nistration :  Mr.  Courtenay  also  supported  Mr.  Fox's 
celebrated  India  bill ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  score 
of  years,  and  the  trial  of  different  systems,  it  must 
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be  allowed  that  it  was  combated  chiefly  by  party 
feelings  and  by  prejudice.  The'  resentment  of  the 
nation^  which  was  animated  into  indignation^  in 
consequence  of  his  junction  with  the  ostensible  au- 
thor of  the  American  war>  readily  took  an  oblique 
direction,  which  first  bereaved  Mr.  Fox  of  popula 
rity,  and  then  of  power. 

It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  recur  to  an  ante- 
rior period,  and  to  quote  Mr.  Courtenay 's  sentiments 
relative  to  the  dispute  with  the  colonies;  that  un«- 
errinj^  touclistone  of  political  principle.  It  appears, 
then,  that,  notwithstanding  the  hopes  of  further  pre- 
ferment, and  all  the  allurements  of  ambition,  this 
gentleman  declared  his  decided  aversion  to  it ;  and 
when  his  situation,  whether  oflScial  or  private,  ia 
considered,  the  manner  in  which  he  delivered  him- 
self on  this  subject  must  be  allowed  to  have  been 
manly,  even  to  imprudence. 

We  accordingly  find  that,  when  the  king's  speech 
came  under  consideration,  on  the  8th  of  November, 
1781,  he  coincided  in  the  address,  merely  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intervention  of  France  and  Spain. 

Having  risen  immediately  after  his  countr}'man,  Mr.  Burke, 
he  declared,  ''  that  it  was  impossible  that  any  person  could  be 
more  affected  than  himself  by  the  remarks  which  fell  from  an  ho* 
nourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt)  at  an  early  period  of  the  debate. 
His  splendid  diction^  his  manly  elocution,  his  brilliant  periods^  his 
pointed  logic,  conveyed  in  torrents  of  rapid  and  impressive  elo- 
quence, brought  strongly  to  his  recollection  that  accomplished  and 
exalted  statesman,  whose  memory  will  prove  for  ever  dear  to  his 
applauding  country.  The  honourable  gentleman  was  in  posses* 
sion  of  a  pre-eminence  resulting  from  bis  own  superior  abilities. 
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'net  8^^  the  natne  of  Im  iucalted  fither  bedeclgsd  whit  did  not 

•^'  ....  .  ,  ^ 

8Upd  in  need  of  ornament,  and  covered  him  with  a  redoubled 

•      ,  .     .     .    ••  ■  •      • 

lustre.    Mr.  Courtmiay  remarked,  that  he  would  only  tfespa.^s  mk 

•  •  •  • 

the  indulgence  o£  the  house  for  a  few  mdiiieniB  j  and  ieiven  thU 
libert^r  he  should  not  hs^ve  taken,  W  that  he  thought  it  would 
betrs^  a  criminal  iodiffereskce  to  give.a  silent  vote  upon  a  question 
•f  such  infinite  importance.  At  this  disastrous  moment  the  house 
of  oommona  were  called  upon,  by  the  proposed  address,  to  8up«^ 
pert  the  just  and  necessaijc^war  in  which  \^(^  virere  engaged^ 
fl^inst  the  omted  force  of  France  and  Spain,  and  against  America 
as  their  alLj.  It  was  a  war  of  necessity,  of  cruel  and  dire  neces- 
ai^,  on  which  principle  alone  he  would  attempt  to  justify  it.  I^ 
diere  was  a  hope,  a  gleam  of  hope,  that  by  acknowledging  the 
independence  of  America,  she  could  be  detiched  from  Prance,  it 
would  demand  the  serious  attexition  of  tbe  house  whether  such 
terms  should  not  be  granted,  lliottgh  the  endearing  ahd  heartfelt 
names  of  colonies  and  mother-country  should  no  longer  exist,  yet 
great  commercial,  great  national,  advantages  would  be  derived 
from  an  union  between  people  naturally  counecteci  by  the  same 
language,  manners^  and  religion,  and  both  inspired  by  the  same 
ardent  spirit  of  liberty  5  great  and  essential  benefits  might  be  ixia* 
tually  received  by  both  countries,  cemented  by  a  fedeiral  union  ; 
and  Britain,  on  such  a  liberal  and  enkrged  system  of  policy^ 
might  a^iin  become  a  powerful  and  prosperous  nation,  the  envy 
of  Europe,  and  the  admiration  of  the  world  t 

"  Mr.  Courtenay  observed,  that  much  had  been  said  on  the 
American  war,  and  that  he  was  eves,  ready  to  avow  his  sentimenta 
on  that  subject)  he  had  always  thought  the  war  neither  wi$e> 
politic,  nor  expedient :  on  evexy  occasion,  when  that  war  had 
become  the  subject  of  conversation,  he  had  very  freely,  perhapa 
sometimes  indiscreetly,  declared  his  opinion,  insignificant  as  it 
was ;  yet  still  the  sentiments  of  the  meanest  itkllvidual,  in  a  free 
countxy>  en  a  great,  interesting,  constitutional,  question,  were  of 
some  consequence.  On  the  first  day  when  he  had  the  honour  of 
speaking  in  that  house  he  expres^d  thip  same  sentiments,  and  tp 
these  he  always  should  adhere.  He  had  voted  for  the  address  oa 
the  explanation  of  ministers  who  ^ad  risen  in  their  places^  explif^ 
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citly  declafing  that  the  honse  wa^  not  {Pledged,  rrer  AieanC  tbB* 
drawn  in  by  the  words  of  that  addx^ss  (wfakh*  to  sottite  giendemett 
8«cmed  so  vfery  exceptionable)  to  carry  oft  the  war,  for  the  de- 
clared purpose  of  subjtigating  Amerfca,  but  on  general  terms  to 
prosecute  tlwt  j^st  artd  necessary  contest  In  which  wc  were  en- 
gaged, in  the  most  effectual  tnalifler^  fer  the  safety  add  honoor  of* 
(jrreat  Bfitalti,  aiid  the  protection  of  his  majesty's  dominions. 

"  ''  Mr.  Courten^y  added,  that  h*  dha^ottd  of  iS»  rdkx  of 
despondeiice  j  ihat*  h6  trusted  therfc  was  an  elasticity  Ifi  a  Bridsli 
niiud  which  would  al\<rays  rise  in  proportion  tt  the  pnessuire  •£ 
calamity  3  but  fliat  he  was  surprised*  and  mentified  to  hear  a  noble- 
Ibfd  (Mujgrave)  of  the  admiralty  assert,  as  aft  apology  for  thb  ac- 
^tlowledged  i^nferiority  of  the  British  fleet,  at  this  awful  moment, 
tliat  France,  froiii  hcf  great  resotfrces.  Was  enabled  to  mamtatn  ft 
superior  fleet  j  and  tha4  in  the  reigns  of  king  William  aftd  queen 
Auiie  she  actually  wds  In  the  en}0}'ment  of  this  important  supe- 
rioritf. 

"  If  there  was  Irnlh  in  his  voice,  it  soumled  the  funeral  klidl  of 
Britain,  and  might  well  sqjpal  the  ears  of  the  people.  But  Mr. 
Coiiftenay  declared,  tliat  he  was  happy  td  perceive  that  the  asser- 
tion was  pot  founded  upon  indisputable  authority  j  that  it  was 
c?ontradicted  by  historical  facts/  and  that  the  noble  lotti  who 
made  ill  seemed  to  ha^-e  forgotten  the  glorious  annald  of  his  pro- 
fession 5' h^  seeixied  to  liave  forgotten  the  actioft  of  La  Hogne, 
where  the  marine  of  France  received  a  blow  from  whieh  it  has 
never  recovered  3  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  memorable 
engagement  whtfre  British  valour  was  so  very  conspicuous,  that 
ting  James,  in  the  exultation  of  his  heart,  losing  sight  of  his  own 
situation,  and  regardless  that  every  hope  was  blasted  by  the  de- 
struction of  that  fleet  intended  lo  restore  him  to  hiis  throne  j  for- 
getting cx^ry  circuhistance,  al  least  for  one  moment,  except  that 
be  was  aii  Englishman  (the  only  recollection,  and  indeed  the  only 
moment  of  bis  life  which  merits  an  eulogium),biu^t  out  into  this 
generous  exclamafioh,  U'lien  he  saw  the  seamen  10  swarms  scram- 
1)1  ing  up  the  high  sides  of  the  French  ships  from  theiV  boats,  '  Ah, 
none  but  my  brave  English  coukl  perform  so  brave  an  action.' 

'^*Tije  nobie  Iord>  when  he  made  the  assertion,  tnust  have  for- 

1     •  - 


fotteb  dR  adtion  off  IMUbsft*  vh^  ^i;  Cloaderifjr  Sbovc U  d»; 
iieatod  the  FiSQch  fleet,  Uvnig^  sup^ioir  tp  him.  in  number  of 
guns  and  tnen^  at  w^U.  na.  i«  weight  of  uaelsd.  Tha  ooble  lord 
Bust  have  f^rgotteo  tb«  CDOJimct  ^pe(4it|qns  wJ^ch  were  carried 
on  in  those  reigns  \  the  reduction  of  Barcel(»ia  and  Gibraltar,  tba^ 
could  not  hai^e  been  effbct^  without  o^i^taiuing  that  superiority 
at  sea,  on  which  the  very  ei^st^ce  of  this  country  depends.  The 
ruin  of.  th^  colonies  and  commerce  of  France,  the  destruction  of 
her  marine,  the  absolute  annihilation  of  her  naval  j^wer  at  th« 
tonclusSbn  of  every  lifar  in  which  sbft  has  been  oogag^  with  this 
country  since  the  Bevojutmij  ^TQ  the  po^i^i^gring  topics  on  wbidi 
^er  OQuost  emipent  political  wr^teisihave  distpl^yed  their  taleqts  an4 
ingenuity^  while  the  naval  superiority  of  Britain  (from  her  in- 
sular situation)  has  been  ever  pathetically  lamented  by  French  pa« 
triots,  as  the  fatal  check  to  the  ambition  and  spknAour  of  their 
country.  .    .      > 

**  Let  not,  Ihei^  fiti^r  tbf  glorious  feign  ^  khv  WilUam,  or 
the  triumphant  reign  of  que^  Anne,  be  quoted  as  a  precedent  to 
epologis^  for  the  present  inferiority  of  the  Sritlsh  navy.  Let  not 
the  memory  of  whig  ministers  suffer  by  such  an  injurious  supposi* 
tion !  The  honourable  member  remarked,  that  it  would  be  pre* 
sumptuous- in  him  to  point  out  any  reasoos  for  th^  pim^t  t^^^yiti^ 
nd  di^gracefi)!  inferiority  of  the  British  fl<^t.  ^e  would  only  sajf 
Ihat  it  could  not  be  justified  by  precedcpts,  imd  least  of  all  by 
^so^rawn  from  the  glorious  reign  of  king  William,  and  the  tri- 
umphant  peign  of  qtieen  Anne. 

**  Mr.  Courtenay  concluded  by  obseiving,  that  do^  n^  couU 
lament  more  than  he  did  the  late  disastrous  event  in  Virgjinia :  by 
bad  listened  with  indignation  to  invidious  comparis9ps  wluchJiuK| 
^<^  during  the  allusions  to  tliis  alarming  stroke.  £arl  Com* 
y^allis  fell  (unassisted  and  unsupported),  not  ignobly  by  the  united 
arms  of  France  and  America^  not  in  the  pride  (^  presumption, 
by  the  hue  and  cry  of  the  peasantry ;  by  the  posse  comitate  of 
the  country.  He  fell  admired  and  respected  by  the  enemy,  ^d 
hift  chains  were  wreathed  with  laurels.  The  honourable  gentle^ 
ipan  concluded,  therefore,  by  wishing  that  he  might  live  to  receive 
^  rewiu-d  of  U^.  v^our  from  the  hands  of  a  deservixig  acid  grii« 
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daus  king,  t)^  descrfbed  the  gallaiit  lord  as  an  ohasoebt  torim 
profession )  assdted  that  he  would  add.  k  lustte  to  the  highest 
dignity  'vphicb  conld  be  conferred  tip6a  him ;  and  that  the  sacred 
^id  applauding  voice  of  the  people  would  sanctify  the  choice  of 

their  sovereign." ' 

We  find  him  lilso,  about  this  period^busily  employ- 

•  •  ■  - 

f  d  in  defendiog.  the  conduct  of  the  ordnance-board^ 
msiirell  as  that  pf  his  noble  friend  M^ho  presided  over 
it ;  and  ifvhen  the  names  of  the  oppositioa  are  re* 
'V^llected^  it  must  be  own^  that  it  wa»  no  common 
task  to  rebut  charges  at  once  nrged  and  adorned  by 
all  the  powers  of  eloquence^  while  an  applauding 
people  re-echoed  every  accusation  from  one  end  of 
the  empire  to  another* 

'  The  ministers  were  at  this  epoch  accused  of  har* 
ing  constructed  useless  fortifications  at  Portsmouth; 
'Plytnonih,  and  Ch^ham ;  and  that^  too^  by  those 
very  men  who  soon  after  consented  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  many  millions  on .  the  same  accoimt^  under 
the  auspices  6f  another  master-general.     It  also 
eauie  out  iii  the  course  of  debate^  that  the  powder 
furnished  to  admiral  Barrington  was  notoriously 
defective^  as  the  shot  fired  at  the  enemy  £ell  shorty 
wh>le  their  cannon-balls  flew  over  the  mast-heads  of 
the  British  squadron.    The  tunmit  occasionedby 
the  mention  of  this  fact  was^  however^  quelled  by 
the  secretary^  who  had  lately  set  the  house  in  a  roar 
lof '  laughter^  by  comparing  some  of  the  adverse 
))arty  with  Serjeant  Kite^  In  tlie  Recruiting  Officer, 
ks  they  '*  eat  ravelines  for  breakfast,  and  picked  tkeit 
teeth    with  pallisadoes/'     He  now  obviated  the 
charge  adduced  on  the  part  of  colonel  Barr4  by 


Qgtfiatilie  powder  in  quetitiea  tnt  J<^<M«^- uii- 
EfigKshV  baviag^lJteeii  shipped-  at  N«w  York  I 
aiid  addcd/that  itwdi  afterwards  exchanged  onbe<^' 

V^  prpv^^defcctive* 

.  ^Buttli^^il^eri^  of  tbe  minority  liad  beipoqie  hy^ 
ikk  iikaeiao  iwt,  and  tfadtr  gunpowdfir  too  sirangi^ 
fbr  th&rmtA^ty,  who  M^erc  now  obliged  to  retire/ 
We  ax:cordiciglj^  fend  the  subject  of  this  memoir  oc**' 
cupj^ing  asiefit'oh  ihj^  opposition-bench^  and  makings 
instead  of  repelling,  cbarges. 

In  l!768/when  iher  eitiiiiate  of  iht  ordnance  was 
voted, 'Mr.  CourteMy  animadverted  wHh  consider*-^ 
able  severity  upon  a  ;'pIan'fonned  by  the  duke  of 
Richmon4>  then  master^general,  for  raisinjg  a  c^p^ 
of  .artiji€|»r<^  wbo  Wiore  tp  be  stibjeet  to  militafjr) 
law^  instructed  inthe\ddties  of  a  soldier,  and  n&t 
itdmitted^  into  fte  serVite  tinder  the  height  of  five' 
feet  ten  inches.  He  ridicbled  with  a  happy  effect, 
ihe  idea/'of  j^timftinjg.the  merit  of  hrickjayersy, 
pot  by  tbour  skill  m  thMfiore speetave  trades/  but  bjT* 
their  size ;"  and  observed^  **  that  the  master-general 
expected  men  who* -could  earn  half-a-crown  ^ 
d^iem  at  their  respective  trades,  to  enlist  .for  less  than 
one-thij^d  (tf  the  moQe3[f.  i^  the;  double  capacity  of 
artificers  an4  soldiersr/'^:  ^This  was  afierwar<)s  mad« 
the  subjeet'of  a  motions  of  ceasuro  by  Mr.  Sberi« 
dan.   "  •        •  "^     ^ 

■  OntHe  aOth  ofMarcfi/HSO,  when  Ihc  estimates 
came  befpre.  the  hous^^,  l^e  again  topk  occlusion  to 
deliver  his  opinioii.       .         iir  -  .  . 

.  ^f  Mr.  Coiutmoay  sai^/  h^  w^s  sc^iiited  ^(rfth^  the  cusUmaiy 


i^  bbd,b^  u$iUb<or  ti^o  bdard  to  i^  a  {ilaa  and  »ttiiiffefli  oC 
^  every  o^w  work,  s«ibix4tted'to  tbem»  '^  Jf  io  tbe  present,  instw:^ 
ihm  same  mode  were  adopted,  it  would  be  in)  easy  matter  to  submit 
the  estimate,  at  least,  to  periiament.  If  the  noble  'diiki^  at  mk 
b!M  of  t^  boards  orAtah6k  prod&cd^  without 'esdhlat^;  1m« 
dbubt^dly  dieiioQie.'eflald  not  eaq»eet  tb  have'ui'eaiiimts  Jatd  ofar 
the  tabl^j  1)4  m>dstf  prooee4>  i^  t)^y|]<ooeed^.atall^  to  l(dki# 
t]ie  nobl^  duke,  and  takethdr  chance  of  the  ultic^te  amount* 
He  thought  tlie  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  supposed  the  probable 
stim  to  te  from  one  huhdrea  'and  eighty  thou'iaiid  to'^two  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  '    -^      *       '•■       :  *• 

'  '* HensmitKlod lius b^Ute» that tWa or ibree.yMrs.agD^eiidble 
dnke  applied  &<  le^e  to  &Ktify>  [PlynE^qv^  ei^d  Pdrtsmdfit^ll  and 
much  the  same  ^arguments  in  support  of  the  project  were  urged 
then,'  as  had  Seen  that  day  advanced.  l{e  first  svim  asked  was  4 
^eciac  onu  J  the  house  wisheM  tonave  if  more  fcritiikllyUsfcer- 
tllbedi,  and  tysntsttidsd  the  eoiisHertflSon  to  the  board  of  ^fdnance ; 
^.se^nd  sitfoi  ^ed  was  mu^  \9igm  i  the^  houatt  :ite  kiot  yet 
ptatisfied,  but  desiaed  t-hat  the  pjiatter^inlght  lie  refa7ed[toa  board 
of  general  ofllcprs.  la  their  report  a  still  more  coosiderable  sum 
^ds  Stated  03  necessary,  A  clear  proof  tow  little  mere  assertion, 
psi  the  pert'  of  thef  ordtianceTboar^  'wis  to  bb  relied  oti.  'Mere 
aisertioa  was  mx0\s^ lb  1^  |^M  -for  purliamitet  to  pttxreed 

**  If  thp  plan  beforp  the  hoard  of  ordnance  wga  xeally  tiie  plaa 
of  the  engineers^  who  were  to  execute  the  works  in  t))e  West  Iz^f 
/Rfes,  Mr.  CouftAiiV&clared'he  dJoul4have  the  bJetteV  opinion  of 
It  J  "but  uijfcrtumrtfly 'tUrti^  ^p/6iPf6rtifleatiod'  btcly  sub^ 
piiOedtq  pax}iane6t  wem  neflioriiiasly'tiH't^lgfis  of  tK^  noMeduke 
bimsdf,  and  ih^  efngioeeni  -^r^H'UmAjXett  toexteote  %».  At 
a  proof  of  that,  Mr.  Courtenay  said«  he  would  men^ou  a  Act, 
He  remembered  that^an  engineer  ^as  to  be  s^t  Qver  tO'A6ica  to 
Viei^r  a  cert^m  situation,  and  exaipnie  the  propriety  of  erecting  a 
iok  there.  'Phe-  eti^ineer  iWnf'  6ve?;  *md,  on  his'  retuAi,  "admi- 
ptstration  having  undergone  a  change,  thebdHIe  4flce*4as'*af  tjb€ 
hp^fl  pf  th^  ;pr^cfj,  ^d'..he.alt^' th^  e^gW»«;V:|)|0i  I&i4 


ftdoptedra,^ ]|9& -.of  his.owf).    (jld^^l  Biaipliu: ^s. ^^ jat ^e 

he  pointed  ouyt  the  ejar-prs  of  his.plaii^. .  l     •..  ^:  ^  •..:    -;  Uf  i 

"  He  said  he  would  mention  another  fact,  which  was  the  affair 

fi{  P{^'C\ini}es)Atid,  the  ^eatimfflt  of  .theiexpeocQlpf  r\^iBE  had 
heeixequaUjK  vacied  from,  tiqie  ^  li^e. '  In|fa9t^  ^8^  t^>ja^t|to 
duke's  adjpinis^ation' of  the -or^Q^pce^,  engineers  wej;e  $p^ly4:ofi« 
fiideired  as  oi'enseer^,  and  penii\ttcd  to  superintend  the  carrying  on 

*of  the  wdrfcs^hich  the  n6ble  duke  had  planned.  '"It  Was,  Atr. 

iCotDftqaayicol^eDded,  a  fair  ^eU  ion  to  pvk  ^o^the^chaneedior'^f 
Ihe  ex(%q)|fii  1^.  ito  hoird:  of  ordiiaoM'iin:;«itMBiat»  atJife 

^r<^able  expe^ce  of  tbe^in|£ai]4e(l  iworks.mtjie^^yest  Jxiidiesbe^e 
theip,  or  not  ?  If  they  had  such  an  estimate^  apd  it  were  concealed 
from  that  house,  tiiere  was  some  deception  in  tlie  business,  .  Mr. 
CeorteDay-hetc^  commentedT}n  part  of  colonel  Hiipp^'s  speedt;  arid 
said,  with  regard  to  his  argument  Uiat  troops 'lii^ioe4)eftbr^Feia 

,beii)g:i^t*to^niihealU)!y!cHf|^3e  fi;^{«9AJ»edwi]:(nueH  the 
idea  frpip  tj^right  hooquxiahie.  is^cji^etary  at  .wprv  yi}fp  had(s||4j ja 
day  or,  two  sin^e,  that  the^  troops  were  provufjted  b^  death  !    .  , ; 
"  It  was^  he  maiiVtauied,  iiecessary  to  linow  v  bat  the  whole  pf 

-^he-expenc^'WO^uii^be  ftefore'they  voted  any  money  on  account  j 
and  therefore  he  cooldi  not  coaceive  it  possible  f(A  the  house  Id 
jresist.hjs  boQousable  fueud*s  fnotion^  -^H^f^  ^i^i.^>^^  9  9491- 
ber  oti  papers  before  the  hou^^  wbich^i£w<5d4^|)^;90^uct»af  tip 
board  ^f  qrdnance :  if  those  papers  were  examined,  it  \vouid  Jbe 
found  that  the  noble  duke  had  deviated  from  all  hii' boasted  plans 

'i^^ecojaomy;  ^atin  uiost  of- his  schemes  he  half^'lih  a  lavish 
and  improvident  }iand  wasted  large  sum^  lof  Jjff$Siti  xtilme)^ ;'  aW 
Ihat  by  laying  out  sc»»e  of  these  ip.  the  .purchase  of  ppwdersifl^ls, 
he  had  raised  the  price  of  powder  to  six  time§  it^fbrmer  cost. 

^'  Whether  tliis  was  done  in  order  to  presence  the  game,  or 
whh  a  view  to  prevent  people  from  using  Joo.Tiiuch  powder 
.(^'hicli  they  rhight  he  iiVcVinecT  to  do  were  \t  to  continue  cheap) 
>tr.  "Coiirtenay  said  he  tuew  not  -j  but  in  every  one  of  the  noble 
wUukeV  ficheuaes  he  aggorted  tfaot  there-  wotrid  bediscorered  to  be  a 
profusion  of  public  ts^ncy.  When  he  said  this,  he«de^lared  h» 
asserted'a  (act,  and  would  bt  ceady  ia  prpve  what  he  t>aid  on  any 
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liament. 

..  *'  It  bad  boea  stated  that  ibe  pulpit  had  faoeA  ije^pfilojed^  as  an 
jnstrumeDt  of,  ajbtacl^  xipoa  tlie  £kye*txade«  If  ibis  ip^  reaUy-tbp 
case,  he  was  hst^^  to  understandjthat  tb&  pu^i^^had  been  sq  w«fl 
f^fp^lofcd.  Bat  h(&  waa  rather  apt  to  be  4loubt£4  ff  4b^£pct,  as  he 
jtnew.that  ^fffvoj^p  had obtaioed  prefermeni  lor  iiifulGatiiigthc 
doctriae  tha^  tb^  negroes  were^jHredestioed  tO'«]^vsery»  ind  «uki«f^ 
the  planters  and  slaire-dealersfa.speci6s  of  jSpFJpM^M^tQcratsj 
jet  he  doabtednot,  th^t  when  ^^  bill  wa$;q|iF)ii(e4imi»  t^fkpoUy^ 
house^  tib(^  ;bi9l)^pps  wouJf}  f^  ^ft  Y5^  thatbca^'9|a^)^^rtuous  iin 
di^<)a|tlq{i  bv.  which  the}:  ^>;|rere  uijiijEoroilx  disttf|gf>i^«f^  to;a))oli«)i 
a  fnea^ure  so  amtrafy  to  the^ principles  of  jus^ge^a^d^the  dicla&QS 

"  £very  mecnber  WQuId  reiplJect  tliatonbis  vAtei  this  aiflbt 
depeode,d  itbe  happine^sof  millions  j  that  it  av^  ifiius.  power  ci|> 
aanct jon^a  jn^asure,  whose  bcipeficial  cons^quqKies  w^ojold  be  ft^t 
ijver  an  extensive  -quarter  of  .the  globe,  and  whichfsbauld.sQw.the 
seeds  of  civilization^  and  establish  tlie  first  principles  of  humanly 
in  regions  wljerp  tlaty  were  fftonerj/  uoknowu.**  . 

A  new  and  important  iepoch  no^  occurred  in  the 
historjr,  both  civil  and  political,  of, Great  Britain.- 
Ja  consequence  of  th^  French  t^^volution  famiU^ 
Itnd  ivieii4s  were  alike  :dmded ;  and  while  som^ 
were  actuated  by  intemfed- Tie ws/ the  .conduct  of 
others  wais  regulated  by  purer  and  mprelionourablc 
motives.  The  path  of  ambition  was  now  once  more 
laid  open,  to  Mr/Cqurtenay ;  but  he  preferred  wha^ 
lie-eooiidercd  las  hii  dutjr^.even.to  hit  pecsoDaLab- 
^^lunetik,  M  well  a^  his 'private  intepe«rts;<' and  this 
ID  a  gentleman  w?(h  an  increasing  Fimilv,  and  h 
limited, fortune/  miist  at  l^ast  be.  aTTowpd  tp  hay^ 


^   He  accordinglj  opposed  Mr.  Pitt  innMiit^-Hui 

early  measures  adopted  by  him  towards  France  t 
jBind  when  an  attempt  was  mad^  in  Vf^  to  arm  go- 
Temment  with  new  and  additional  powers,  he 
stroi^ly  opposed  the  measure,  Mr,  Courtcnay>  09 
this  occasion^  commenced  his  speech  with  an  iroM-r 
cal'eUlbgium  im  the  trilliaiit  ahrliti^  «f  Mr.  Cin- 

''He  admiKed : them,  be  said,  exceedingly^;  but  he  did  not 
know  whether  be  most  admired  the  aipunents  he  displajred^  or 
the  ingenuity  with  which  he  detended  his  right  houourable  patron 
^the  ehancellpr.  of  theex^cbequer)*  Au  honourable  friend  of  his 
(bli.  Grey)  ha^  pointed  out  a  fact,  and  the  lioDourable  gentleman 
had  confessed  it,- by  adniiitiag  that  the  minister  was  an  apostate^ 
gnd^  ihrougb  complaisance,  had  dccLired  that  he  bixuself  was  on# 
also*  Ue  had  acknowledged  bis  jfrieud  guilty,  and  taken  guilt 
upon  bi^  Qwn- shoulders.  He  had  continued  (Mr.  Courtenay  Ob« 
8er\'ed)  by  professing  that  he  participated  iu  bis  right  honourable 
irieud^s  disgrace ;  and  pleaded,  that  if  be  hereafter  resumed  hi^ 
former  principles  he  should  incur  the  same  penalty*  The  ho- 
.pourable  gentleman  seemed  attached  to  bis  friend,  as  nactssanr 
perhaps  to  promote  bis  fortune : 

.  TJktisa  Ught  straw,  whirl  kI  mqnd  with  ts9*ry  blast. 
Is  oacried  off  tn  some  dog^s  tail  at  last 

'With  regaid'to  (he  arguments  which  had  been  adduced,  he  must 
Bay,  that  h^htid  not  lirard  a  single  syllable  uttered  that  could  make 
bim  change  Ifis  opinion  'to  ta  the  impolicy  and  absUi'dity  of  th^ 
tdf  atsmie  in  debate. 

"Alter  b^to^ing  the  highest  etHogtum  on- the  habeas  corpna 
«ct,  •  be' observed  Aat  MoMdsqnien,  m  his  Spirit 'of  Laws,  had 
parononncttd'if  tlie  palladman  of 'BngYnh  lil^erty  ;  an  act  that  never 
ought  to  be  repealed  j  nor,  indeed,  should  any  Englishman,  >«rhQ 
knew^the  x-ab&e  of  his  liberty,  su^r  it  even  to  be  suspendedV^ 
however  short  the'  thnc  proposed. 
.  **  Nothing  could  justify  the  snspenskm  but  fttai  and  imminei^' 
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toiger  to  the  state,  and  the  actaal  existence  ef  tebdlion.  Ourii^ 
fke  lebellion  of  1745  the  people  wera  not  only  notoriously  dUaf^ 
fected  to  the  family  on  the  throne,  but  religion  was  mixed  with 
their  disaffection.  The  e3q)loded  doctrines  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings  influenced  men's  minds ;  and  every  thing  dangerons  was 
tepected  to  arise  from  the  circomstances  of  those  troublesoine 

ttme^. 

"  WheA  (be  act  was  suspended  during  ^the  American  var, 
America  was  voted  \xx  a  state  of  open  reft>ellion  :  it  was  conceived 
at  that  time  that  several  persons  might  come  over  and  infioence 
men's  minds  3  lord  North,  however,  introduced  a  dause,  that  the 
penalties  of  the  bill  should  not  attach  to  any  person  who  had  beea 
for  a  limited  time  out  of  the  kingdom. 

**  Mr.  Courtenay  contended,  that  the  report  presented  by  the 
secret  committee  did  not  state  any  distribution  of  arms  to  have 
taken  place,  neither  did  it  mention  that  any  correspondence  had 
been  kept  up  with  the  enemy.  He  said,  that  even  Mr.  Reeves 
had  not  produced  any  evidence  on  the  subject ;  and  if  a  wimess 
bad  been  Suborned  merely  to  sanction  the  danger  which  ministers 
professed  to  apprehend,  he  should  conceive  it  nothing  more,  on 
their  parts  than  a  pious  frauds 

*'  Prom  considering  the  ci|xumstance&  in  their  present  point  of 
view,  he  must  aver,  that  there  was  no  just  or  good  ground  for 
the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act  $  and  was  free  to  con* 
fess,  that  it  was  one  of  the  artiiil  delusions  which  bad  been  prac- 
tised before^  merely  to  agitate  and  daim  the  public  mind,  to  turn 
it  aside,  and  divert  it  from  reflecting  on  the  drtumstapces  of  the 
war.  It  was  calculated  to  destroy  the  social  intercpurBe  between 
men,  and  to  iruike  each  person  afraid  to  trust  his  neighbour.    It 

* 

had,  Mr.  Courtenay  said,  been  reported  that  morning,  that  the 
committee  had  since  discovered  frtrther  matter,  and  were  in  full 
possession  of  competent  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  dangeroua 
and  alarming  conspiracy.;  but  as  that  proof  was  not  brought  fi>r- 
ward,  he  had  a  right  to  infer  the  direct  contrary,  that  on  frurther 
examination  no  such  proof  would  be  found.  He  dedared  him- 
self at  a  loss  to  conjecture  how  his  majesty's  ministers  could  adopi 
tho^  measures  j:liidi  tiiey  so  much  reprobated  ii)  a  neigbbtunug 
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coAtttry  :'fbr  certainly  the  same  thing  had  been  done  in  France 
hy  Barrere  and  Robespiene.*' 

When  the  same  subject  was  again  canvasifted 
(Dec.  21,  1798),  Mr.  Courtenay,  who  had  visited 
fiome  of  the  prisoners  confined  subsequently  to  the 
suspension  of  the  habeas-corpus  act,  rose,  and  spoke 
in  substance  nearly  as  follows : 

''  Every  member  of  this  house  must  venerate  a  law  which  se^ 
cured  the  personal  liberty  of  Englishmen,  a  law  whicK  emy  po* 
litical  writer  has  made  the  subject  of  his  highest  eulogium,  and 
which  has  con^ibuted  so  much  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
Great  Britain.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  urge  to  the  house,  that 
this  great  bulwark  of  British  liberty  ought  to  be  touched  with 
a  delicate  hand,  and  that  nothing  but  the  most  obvious  necessity 
should  be  pleaded  in  excuse  for  its  suspension*  I  cannot,  ihesefore, 
five  my  assent  to  a  measure,  the  object  of  which  is  to  deprive  the 
people,  for  a  still  longer  period,  of  one  of  the  greatest  faLesstngs 
handed  down  to  them  by  their  ancestors,which,  while  k  is  allowed 
io  operate,  affords  personal  protection  to  every  individaal,  and 
which  at  one  time  rendered  the  liberties  of  this  country  par»- 
iQount  to  those  of  any  other  country  upon  earth. 

**  'We  must  admire,*  says  an  elegant  and  philosophical  writer, 
Mr.  Ferguson,  '  as  the  keystone  of  civil  liberty,  the  statute  which 
forces  the  secrets  of  every  prison  to  be  revealed,  the  cause  of  every 
commitment  to  be  declared,  anci  the  person  of  the  accused  to  be 
produced,  that  he  may  claim  his  enlargement  or  his  trial  within  a 
Jimited  lime.  No  wiser  forms  vrere  ever  opposed  to  the  abases  of 
power.**  It  is  upon  an  institution  like  this  that  those  statesmen 
who  wish  to  subvert  liberty  will  naturally  commence  their  attacks. 
It  has  often  been  assailed,  and,  as  the  same  author  well  observes^ 
*  It  requires  a  fabric  no  less  than  the  whole  political  constitution 
of  Great  Britain,  a  spirit  no  less  than  the  turbulent  and  refractory 
zeal  of  this  fortunate  people,  to  secure  its  effects.*  I  am  much 
afraid  that  this  turbulent  spirit  no  longer  exists  :  if  it  had,  the  ho>* 
nourable  gentlapnan  would  not  have  been  succett&l  in  this  met* 
sure. 
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^'Btitletiisiooktitthe  efftcts  which  the  suspeoiooa  of tlus act liti 
produced.  A  number  of  persons  wefeafrested  List  year  ^  I  believe 
tot  less  than  twenty  or  thir  ty  i  has  there  QOt  been  time  to  bring 
them  to  trial?  To  have  arraigned  and  convicted  these  persons 
would,  in.  my  opinion^  ha^e  been  the  best  reason  that  coold  be 
urged  for  continuing  the  suspension  of  the  habeas-corpns  act.  Two 
terms  have,  however,  elapsed  without  an  attempt  being  made  to 
try  one  of  the  persons  who  ha^ejbeen  confined  in  consequence  of 
the  extnofdinary  powers  given  to  the  executive  g(^Ye];nment.  I 
should  be  g)ad  to  know  what  reason  can  be  asipgai^  Ibr  cqndnning 
llus  power  any  longer  in  the  hands  of  his  miyesty's  nuoisters.  Haf 
there  lately  existed  any  symptom  of  rebellion,  orl^ve  any  insur-  ' 
sections  taken  place  in  any  quarter  of  the  countiy  >  On  the  con* 
Irary,  I  believe  the  right  honour;^  gentlei^aii  opposite  to  noe  can- 
^t  point  oat  any  period  since  the  Revolution,  when  more  loyaltjf 
and  moie  attachment  tb  the  governnient  were  displayed  than  a( 
present.  It  surely  will  not  be  pret^ed  that  ytre  have  now  vfj 
thing  to  fear  irom  invasion.  The  Sfiots  of  the  enemy  have  beea 
destroyed,  and  the  country  is  covered  with  soldiers:  I  believe  yrf 
liavenot  less  tfami  between  two  and  three  t^^^dred  thousand  men 
In  arms.  Now  under  all  theae  circumatanpes,  protected  by  such 
a  force,  and  by  the  general  dispositioii  of  the  pepple,  no  appear^ 
ance  of  any  attempt  to  disturb  the  internal  traiu|uillity  of  the  coun- 
try, and  secured  against  all  dangers  ftom  \f  ithout,  why  continue  to 
•Uipend  an  act  upon  which  the  liberty  of  the  subject  depends  ? 
■  **  There  is  another  reason  I  ^hill  state  to  the  house  why  I  thinly 
Ae  snspentton  of  the  habeas-caorptis  apt  ought  to  cease,  and  I  state 
k  spon  good  information.  Indeed,  if  I  did  not  think  that  I  had 
inq^ortant  information  to  give,  I  sliould  not  trouble  the  heuse  with 
any  remarka  on  the  subject.  Was  it  not  for  this  consideration,  ( 
should  not  have  presumed  to  hold  up  my  faint  and  glimmering 
nuh-light,  when  the  great  and  splendid  luminary  of  opposition  ia 
i|rithdraw33.  The  reason  is  this  3  the  persons  imprisoned  under  the 
feet,  which  it  i&  now  proposed  you  shall  continue,  are  n;iost  cruelly 
Hsed.  1 4o  not  assert  this  from  hearsay,  but  from  my  own  per- 
fonid  observation.  Having  heprd  a  great  many  reports  respecting^ 
their  situation,  I  resolved  to  go  and  see  tliem,  and  iuqulie  into  tb^ 
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fact.  An  bonotirable  friend  of  mine  (Sir  F.  ^or Jett)  was  latber  ca« 
valierly  treated  when  he  hinted  at  the  situation  in  which  these  un« 
Ibrtunate  meh  were  pkiced>  and  I  was  resolred  to  ascertain  the  true 
state  of  the  question.  T  procured  an  ord^  from  a  magistrate,  and 
I  went  to  see  the  prison^  in  company  with  my  honourable  friend 
and  another  gentleman^  who  is  not  a  member  of  thisjbouse,  but 
who  is  distinguisbed  by  his  humanity,  and  by  relieving  many  dis- 
ttessed  fiunilies  of  penons  imprisoned  under  this  act,  on  the  infor- 
lAation  of  spies.  Bi!it  I  shall  tnake  no  invidious  observations  on  this 
subject.  I  ought  to  recollect,  that  I  lately  (in  a  high  court  of 
justice)  heard  an  eulogium  pronounced  on  spies  and  informexs, 
who  were  hailed  as  the  guardians  of  the  state,  as  thp  tutelary  dei* 
ties  of  the  constitution.  If  they  betrayed  their  former  associates, 
tnason  was  sublimed  into  loyalty,  and  treachery  into  virtue,  as  if 
poison  could  be  medicated  by  additional  venom. 

''  I  went  to  visit  the  prison  >  and  I  must  confess  that  I  found  tht 
jreports  that  had  reached  me,  of  the  situation  of  the  persons  under 
confinement^  had  been  exaggerated — (a  cry  of  hear  !  hear!)  Yes, 
they  were  exaggerated :  for  had  they  been  true,  the  cruelties  ex- 
ercised in  this  prison  would  have  far  exceeded  any  oppression  that 
ever  was  committed  under  the  horrible  tyranny  of  Robespierre. 
Stilly  however,  I  must  say,  d)at  their  situation  was  extremely/ 
wnetchdd,  and  tl^e  manner  in  which  they  «were  treated  unexampled 
in  severity  and  rigour.    I  found  them  without  fire  and  without 

•  •  •  "  , 

eandle,  dented  every  kind  of  society^  exposed  to  the  cold  and  rain, 
which  in  that  inclement  season  (it  was  about  a  month  ago)  entered 
by  the  iron  bars  of  their  cells^  only  allowed  to  breathe  the  air  out  of 
then:  cells  for  abottt  an  hour,  denied  every  comfort^  every  innocent 
amusememt,  excluded  from  all  intercourse  with  each  other,  and 
each  night  locked  up  fix}m  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Now  1  appeal 
to  the  gentlemen  who  hear  me,  whethet  they  could  have  imagined 
that  such  a  practice  existed  in  this  country,  and  whether  the^ 
think  that  there  was  any  necessity  for  treating  state-prisoners  in 
this  manner. 

*  **  I  do  not  believe  that  his  ma}esty*s  ministers  were  privy  to  those 
proceedings.  I  cannot  suppose  that  the  usage  these  unfoitunate 
men  experienced  was  known  to  any  person  isi  adnunutratlotl;  but 
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the  severity  they  experienced  was  greater  than  I  cah  doBcribe  it>> 
and  such  as  for  the  sakeof  humanity,  and  the  honour  of  the  country,, 
I  should  hope  will  not  again  be  permitted.  Among  the  prisoners, 
I  saw  a  gentleman,  with  whom  1  was  acquainted  above  thirty  years 
Ago  J  an  officer  distinguished  in  the  service,  and  amiable  in  his 
character  and  manners — I  mean  colonel  Despard.  I  am  happy 
however,  to  state,  that  I  understand  his  situation  has  since  been 
smeliorated.  I  am  told  he  has  lately  been  pat  into  a.  room  with  a 
fire>  and  this  change,  I  am  informed,  he  owes  to  the  humaqe  in« 
terference  of  Mr.  John  Reeves.  Till  the  25th  of  last  month,  be 
was  confined  in  a  solitary  cell,  where  even  his  wife  was  not  allowed 
to  visit  him,  though  we  were.  These  cells  are  so  cold,  that  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  it  is  scarce  possible  to  exist  in  them.  The  cold 
may,  in  some  degree,  be  tempered  by  closing  the  wooden  shutters; 
but  if  the  unhappy  prisoner  wishes  to  be  cheared  by  the  air  and  tha 
light  of  heaven,  he  must  admit  the  rain  and  chilling  blasts  of  winter 
at  the  same  time.  This  usage  appeared  to  me  so  extraordinary, 
that  I  was  at  some  trouble  in  inquiring  of  several  gentlemen,  emi- 
nent in  the  profession  of  the  law,  if  ever  they  had  known  of  such 
practices  in  this  country.  They  uniformly  answered,  that  they 
never  heard  of  such  severity  5  that  they  considered  the  treatment 
I  had  described  to  be  altogether  unprecedented;  and  that  they 
could  not  imagine  that  any  VMsa  were  used  in  such  a  manner  in  this 
country. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  inform  the  bouse,  that  the 
prison  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  is  that  which  is  commonly 
called  the  Bastile.  (J  cry  of  hear!  hear  !)  Do  gentlemen  doubt  it  ? 
I  can  assure  them  it  is  very  well  known  by  that  name.  When 
I  took  a  coach  in  Oxford-road,  in  order,  to  insit  the  prison,  I  de* 
sired  the  coachman  to  drive  me  to  the  Bastile^  '  Very  well,  sir,* 
was  the  answer  I  received.  Being  curious  to  know  whether  ha> 
really  understood  the  place  I  wanted  to  go  to  by  this  name,  I  said, 
'  You  know  it  then  ?*  '  O  yes,  I  know  it — why  every  bodjr  knows 
the  Bastile  in  Cold-bath-fields.*  Indeed  it  is  not  surprising  that 
iuch  a  name  should  have  been  giveit  to  this  prison,  for  wJ}e» 
another  Bastile  formerly  existed  under  a  certain  reguUiT  gooernment^ 
which  some  gentlemen  pretend  very  much  to  admire,  atate-pri- 
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foncfs  Iveift  treated  better  there  than  they  hare  been  treated  iii  thitf.' 

Perhaps  it  may  be  inquired  under  whose  direction  this  prison  is  , 
placed.  I  understand  that  some  reverend  gentlemen  ate  among  the 
Aiagistiates  who  manage  it  5  gentlemen  of  whom  I  do  not  mean 
to  speak  in  any  way  resembling  terms  of  disrespect.  1  dflre  say 
they  ^ct  from  the  purest  motives.  Perhaps  they  kindly  subjected 
these  prisoners  to  so  much  pain  in  this  worlds  that  the  less  punish- 
ment might  be  inflicted  on  them  in  the  next,  fa  cry  of  hear! 
heart)  Well,  if  this  motive  does  not  please  gentlemen,!  cannot 
help  it.  Let  them  assign  a  better  if  they  can,  and  I  shall  give'  up 
this;  but 'I  assure  them  it  is  the  best  I  can  tliink  of. 

*'  But  it  is  not  to  persons  suspected  of  state  crimes  aloile  that  the 
rigour  I  have  described  is  extended.  Many  other  persons,  charged 
with  offences  of  various  descriptions,  undergo  the  same  treatment. 
A  man  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  selling  a  pamphlet  called 
the  Rights  of  Citizenship,  has  been  confined  in  one  of  these  cells* 
His  name  is  Smith. 

*'  Now  I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  this  is  the  mode 
in  which  a  man  convicted  of  a  libel  ought  to  be  punished.  To 
be  separated  from  his  family,  and  shut  up  in  an  ordinary  gaol, 
during  the  time  of  his  sentence,  one  would  think  a  sufficient  execu* 
tion  of  the  sentence;  but  under  this  regimcti  the  culprit  was  not 
only  prevented  from  exercising  his  industry  to  support  a  wife  and 
children,  but  his  health  is  destroyed,  and  perhaps  his  mind  de- 
ranged, for  it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  persons  in  such  a  si- 
tuation vere  afHicted  with  insanity.  I  must  not,  however,  omit 
to  state,  that  this  poor  man  was  some  time  ago,  in  consequence  of 
indisposition,  removed  from  his  cell,  and  placed  in  the  sick-ward, 
and,  as  the  time  of  his  imprisonment  is  nearly  expired,  and  the 
sending  him  back  to  his  cell  might  occasion  a  relapse,  he  is,  I  un* 
derstand,  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  tlie  sick- ward  until  he  is  dis- 
charged. I  am  Iwppy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  noticing  this  act 
«f  humanity. 

"  The  next  person  whose  case  I  shall  mention  is  that  of  a  disor- 
derly woman,  as  she  was  called,  that  is^  one  of  those  unfortunate^ 
creatures  who  walk  the  streets.  She  was  not  convicted  of  any  fe- 
lony, but  she  was  conned  in  a  cold  damp  cell.     &ht  was  at  tb«- 
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same  tiint  ill  o£  that  disease  with  vAlck  wamflB  of  th»  town 
pretQr  frequf  ntly  afflicted.  I  leam  it  to  tfie  humaoity  of  the  boiue» 
wlufther  it  is  proper  to  place  this  poor  unfortonate  woman  in  a 
s^tuatioQ^  wliich^  added  to-lbe  viruleoce  of  her  disorder,  wa» 
likely  to  endanger  her  life.  In  another  discnal*  cell  I  found  a 
boy,  coofned  there  fi>r  disobedience  to  his  master,  a  poBi^ment 
which  I  believe  ^vas  never  before  heard  of  for  an  offence  of  tha 
kiad. 

.  '^  Such  were  some  of  the  spectacles  I  witnessed  on  this  visit  I 
have,  however,  no  doubt  that  any  abuses  which  may  exist  will  be 
corrected  when  they  come  to  the  knowledge  of  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisterSi  Indeed  I  am  informed,  that  the  state  prisoners  are  now 
i^emoved  into  a  warn^  room>  where  they  have  free  iutercoarse  with 
each  other*  and  that  they  are  rendered  as  comfortable  as  a  situation 
of  confinement  will  admit ;  but  what  I  have  stated  to  the  house  is 
sufficient  to  shew  tliat  my  hononrable  friend  was  not  misinforaied 
when  he  hinted  that  the  state  prisoners  were  improperly  treated. 
For  a  complaint  of  this  kind,  I  sincerely  heHevt,  there  can  only  be 
a  foundation  when  the  circumstoiKcs  are  unknown  to  his  majesty *» 
ministers.  State  prisoners'are  more  particularly  under  their  care« 
since  they  are  confinec^  in  consequence  of  warrants  from  the  secre- 
tary of  state  >  they  ca«,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  but  that  ministers 
are  desirous  they  should  not  be  treated  with  any  unnecessary  se- 
ycritjr. 

**  With  regard  to  any  farther  arguments  that  I  might  be  aWe  to 
urge  against  the  bill,  as  they  would  perhaps  have  little  or  no  weight 
with  the  house,  |  shall  therefore  forbear  to  state  them :  but  1  can- 
not conclude  without  lamenting  that  an  honourable  gentleman,  ce> 
lebrated  for  his  humanity,  has  not  visited  this  prison.  1  am  con- 
vinced that  honourable  gentleman's  principles  of  Vital  ChTistianity 
(principles  which  indeed  I  have  read  in  his  book)  would  have  in- 
«lu€ed  him  to  exert  himself  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  these  uu- 
kappy  people.  I  am  certain,  however,  that  the  honourable  gentle- 
man will  not  any  longer  sttHer  it  to  t>e  said  by  the  unfortunate^ 
'  I  was  in  prison,  and  you  visited  me  not.'  I  wish  the  honour- 
able gentleman  had  been  with  me  when  I  went  to  see  this  prison. 
I  ara  certain  that  his  feelipfs  would  have  been  greatly  aSccte4 
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slid  then  hU  ckKjtunce  iti  Anoribltij^  tbA&  wotdd  ndTfe  xMti  ttfuAt 
•operior  tb  titij  Mug  th^hcnito  has  y^  heard xm  the  ftalbject.** 

A  magistrates  wlio  was  Chen  member  for  Middle* 
8ex>  having  delivered  an  o^inioii  ealcuUted  to^ex* 
te&uate  the  conduct  of  th^  keeper*  of  Cold  Bath 
l^ielddi  as  well  ad  the  odiotH  measure  of  9<ditary  itii« 
prisonment  this  produced  a  reply. 

*'  Mr.  Coortenay^  in  answer  \b  what  Mr.  MainWariiig  hadaaii 
respecting  Mr.  Howard*^  epinton>  that  sdHarjr  panishment  sfaooli 
be  a  commutation  of  deaths  quojted  bis  letttr  to  ead  Bathnrst,  pr^« 
sident  cf  the  oonncil*  in  which  he  begged  hismajeaiy^spemiisiioo 
to  fesign  his  aitnatton  as  one  of  the  committee^  became  his  ideas 
were  not  adopted^  not  his  plans  executed. 

'*  Let  not  the  rmnes  qi  Mr.  Howaxd  be  injarionsly  tntoked^ 
then,  to  sanctitn  oppbaasion  and  justify  cruelty/*  said  h^  Maf 
20,  1799. 

''  What  was  the  disinterested  philantfatapist's  opiniion  en  the 
subject  ?  Gentleitien  should  have  known  his  sentiaieats  bef<Ria 
they  io  triumpheady  and  peremptorily  appealed  to  his  authoritf  • 
His  own  words  are :  '  General  heads  of  regulation  proposed  to  tie 
•sti^lished  in  penitentiary  kooses,  or  houses  of  oarractxan  (osid 
by  Mr.  Howard  as  synooioious  terms) :  fuel,  what  kind  and 
quantityj  flues  iw  stoves  to  warm  the  cells  'm  winter »  Jiot  provi- 
sions dailyj  breakfast,  dinner,  supper,  ^.' 

"  Now  let  it  be  observed,  that  such  was  Mr.  Howard's  idea* 
and  such  his  designed  regulations  for  penitentiary  houses—-'  Ta 
whiqh  (says  he),  hawever  (with  that  spirit  of  benevoieace  which 
always  distinguished  hira),  I  should  wish  that  none  but  old  hatd»- 
ene4  offenders,  and  those  who  hate,  as  the  laws  aow  stand,  .fiir- 
felted  their  lives  by  robbery,  house-breaking,  and  similar  ctame^ 
should  be  committed.*    Here,  then,  it  is  evideot  icK  >IHiat  par* 


^^*HMMa^i«itti 


*  Were  the  charges  adduced  against  Aris  wdUfattBdeiii 
ia  h^  not  still  keeper  of  this  same  odious  jail  t 
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fttat«  day  J  ttcl  if  ht  did  not  prove  it  incontrorerta>ly,  he  wouH 
•llow  the  noble  dcke  deserved  the  confidence  of  his  country^p  and 
t}tt^  he  had  iplscoi^ceived  his  conduct  and  character.** 


»  '* 


Ia  1791>  vfaen  the  injustice  of  the  sliivertrade^ 
^iiidh  ha9  $0  lately  been  recognised,  after  a  so- 
lemn conference  betwijcn  botlj  houses  of  parlia^ 
inent^  bjsgan  to  ftccup^  thp  ittpntioi^«and  ^hp  re- 
fientmept  of  th^  n^tioa^  mwh  difference  of  opinioi) 
prevailed  oa  that  subject  in  the  legistatuie.  Mr. 
Courten^y  yras  one  of  the'firstto  declare  his  marke4 
abhorrepee  of  this  odious  traffic  :  and  he  has  been 
uniform  in  hi^  opposition  to  a  ipeasurp  \yh\cb^  is  now 
^vei^ally  copdeipneid* 

On  the  adjourped  debate  he  observed,  -^^' that  he 
bad  la^t  night  heard  the  eloquent,  pathc^tic,  and  for- 
eiblej  speech  of  ^he  honourable  gentleman^*  who 
^ad  moved  th^  question,  with  much  sypipathy  and 
C^ooviction.  That  sympathy  had  not  been  lessened^ 
BOr  that  conviction  removed,  by  any  thing  which  he 
had  since  heard  on  the  other  $ide.  He  meant  now 
only  to  make  a  fjE^w  remark^  upon  wha^t  had  bee^ 
stated  by  an  |)onouri^ble  b^gnet^f  and  apother  ho« 
fnourable  m€Q|be|r.:t 

*'  It  had  been  said,  that  if  we  should  ^bandqi>  the  tr^de,  it 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  France,  But  it  would  be  recollected 
with  what  approbation  the  motion  of  the  late  ^.  Mirabean  had 
been  received  in  t^at  countrjr  for  abolishing  th^  trade ;  though  tl^e 
situation  of  their  colonies  abroad  might  not  have  rendered  it  piur 
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•  -  • 

idtiit  for  them  to  have  cortfed  the  measure  into' immediate  execu-' 
fion. 

''  Yet  even  tiibugh  the  trade  tboold  sot  be  abandoned  1>7  other 
nations,  if  justice  required  its  abolition^  we  ought  not  to  hesitate 
with  ra  gjitl     t  o  tha  part  which  we  were  to  act. 

*'  But  it- had  been  alleged  diai  the  trade  was  conducted  1^)09 
principles  of  humanity.  '  This^  indeed^  was  a  new  species  o£hu« 
inanity.  The  humanity  had  been^stated  to  consist  in  rescuing  the 
•negroes  froM  their  fetched  situation  at  home.  Tes^  they  rescued 
them  from  their  situation  at  home  ^  and,  no  dotibt,  much  credit 
-was'  due  to  their  'humanity  for  the  treatment  <Mch  they  Substi- 
tuted in  the  cdonies.  Tlie  principle  of  a  savage  war,  it  liad  been 
atated,  was  a  general  massacre.  TUs^  however,  was  npt  the 
fact,  as  >irould  appear  from,  the  accounts  of  travellers :  on  the 
contrary,  they  fiiequently  adopted  their  captives  into  their  own 
fejrniiies ;  and,  so  &r  from  massacring  the  women  and  children, 
^tfaey  afforded  tliem  the  protection  which  the  weakness  of  sex,  or 
age,  demanded.  Thesre  PQuld  be  no  doubt  tliat  the  practice  of 
kidnappmg  prevailed. 

f'  It  had  been  said  that  those  were  sold  as  slaves  who  had  been 
ffuilty  pf  adpltery.  It  was  a  circumstance  worth  being  remarked, 
that  every  fnan  iya$  allowed  six  wives.  And  though -this  number 
could  not  be  supposed  tp  leave  much  inducement  to  the  crime* 
•yet  it  might  naturally  be  expected  to  render  the  wives  more 
jeakms.  The  husband  knew  that  he  liad  six  wives,  but  the  wives 
Juoew  th^t  they  bad  only  Que  ho^baod.  \'     \  * 

f'  |t  ha4  been  likewise  ss^d,  fyat  it  was  not  very  probable  tha^ 
the  crime  of  witchcraft  should  afford  a  pretext  for  any  being  sold 
into  slavery.  Those  who  could  reason  upon  this  improbability, 
,  Viewed  themselves  but  little  acquainted  with  the  history  of  their 
-crvn  country.  In  the  reign  of  ^ames  I.  the  crime  cX  witchcraft 
.|)a4  beeii  created  for  the  purpose  qf  informatioi).  Ko  less  ti^ 
flxiy  ipfbimat^oni  "^ere  th^  giyei;  by  pne  man. 

*'  An  honourable  member  had  contended  against  the  abolition 
bf  the  slave-trade,  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  twenty-six  acts 
i^  parliaifiei^t  I  btt},BB  dated  say  that  it  would  be  found  that  tMa 
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during^  tlui  reqaaiiider  of  tbe  ^rw,  TV  mg^  of 
Troj  did  not  endure  sine  years ;  the  ^dmioi^tration 
of  Mr.  Pitt^  however,  lasted  more  th^q  double  that 
period^  This  wa^  supqeeded  by  that  of  another 
minister,  whose  pow^^r  was  but  epbeiqer^l,  and  had 
pot  death  interposed^  it;,  in  not  «t  i^ll  untikeljthat  the 
IbraKyr  pnivier  would  bqive  swayed  the  f<Hrtuaes  of 
the  empire  for  years  to  come. 

We  h^Ve  hitherto  considerad  Mr.  Courtenay  as  a 
legislator  i  bi|t  we  shqll  pe^  vie^  him  ^  a  iqan  of 

letters. 

It  i«  ymll  known  th%t  the  sub»)ect  of  this  momoif 
possesses  a  classical  taste  for  poetry,  and  wf  ^bal} 
commence  ouf  specimen  of  his  ^rtby  transcribing 
the  only  Ter«e^  whicli,  tcj  p^r  Ij^Qwledge,  he  ever 
wrote  for  t|ie«tilge: 


€  t^the  TMgaiif  of  JuUa,  sfpken  >y  Afrf.  .^ido^Sf^  qni 

f  JhxiQffii  teodor  iighs  bre^t^  u^tU  tragic  pfig^ 
What  lover  now  complaii^s^-r^ut  pn  i^f  stage  ? 
No  faitcqr  now  j^t^pta  l^  rival's  U&^ 
Sut  lets  him  take  that  cqrd|al  balnoH^  wife| 
And  yet^  to  prove  thia  pureafid  foniUn^  flame^ 
Still  loves  his  mistress  ia  tbc;  ifedded  dames 
StiS  doubts  Ifis  6i»Dd,  mi  atiU  devputly  bowq 
At  the  £ur  sbtin^  wheie  first  f^  bKath'd  his  x^wi* 

'*  For  love,  she  knows,  sctfne  gratitude  is  dae,f 
Searches  her  liegrt,  and  finds  there's  roem  finr  tvro| 
Aod  oAth  sees,  bar  qay  reiuctaace  o^r, 
Crood  caui^e  to  ftiif  her  eoro  sposQ  moft, 

'•'Thus  medi^  ^vti,  with  senfimeatal  sptiri^ 
May  fo  latxay  to  pfore  their  bual^aadB'  aaeiit  | 
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Or  ope  tlie  door^  in  d)U  eofflinodioot  9g^, 
Without  death's  ^d,  f  escape  the  wedlock's  cage. 

"  Abjuring  rules,  that  soon  will  seem  rothancc^ 
Love's  gsiycr  system  we  import  from  France  ^ 
ttescind  politely  our  old  English  duiy, 
A  nd  take  off  £^1  restraints  fiom  wine  and  beauty ; 
While  Ughfter  xpamex^  cheer  our  pative  glwofy 
As  Spanish  wool  r^^nes  the  JBritish  loom . 

^'  Had  fashion's  law  of  old  such  itd^ence  shed^ 
The  raptut'd  Claudio  ntf  er  had  titnd|e^  bled : 
His  bliss  with  ynf  Mept^iaf  hOMl  seep^ 
^tid  Julia's  &vo^ile  ci<:i|ib6  Mi  .becQi, 
Th'  assiduous  Iwr^,  aud  the  b|u4»aod  Wat^ 
S^ike  Breniford>  kings,  had  atill  w^ed  h«q4  iajhm}^ 
Together  still  had  shone  atpaiic  ^ndplay, 
<Jluafiing  the  iragranoe  qf  the  same  hoit^t 

"  Our  varl^t  Poet,  with  licentious  speech^ 
7hut  ^  our  injur'4  sfxj^  dar*4  ms^ach. 
^e  feqiale  cjbaract^r  thus  m^^l^f  Am*^^ 
*;Cs$t^at^^ths:IsbqvWb9U^awAr4«    . 

''  Fifat^  the%  witbwt  i^jvwdfa  «r  ^fygff^ 

Thi^  ^irt¥4)^s  cicidf  luifh^  -ea^h  ^Tg$  ivfiuc^ 

7^»t  'tis  a  Pfiptial  o^K  i  $HW  Wjy  ^Yf 

With  their  owja  wives  w.l^  tKpba.^)^  wjt.  aw^r^wr 

^J^ut  truce  within.    Jfj^^vi^'^^  ^vi$$  P^jmi* 
The  (;att«  ^<79lh  1^  yir^f^lUMiSt^  

Of  former  ti^!^whatc«K^9^^j^MU#. 

We're  }jRSt  as  ffM  aa  e^r  llk«y  y'»f9  0f  itI4.^    >  -       . 

G^npubjj^^^MFelo^gbailixpAlMS  t)u:»(^] 

'^  |r  ^9  #»4  4lM» « trfWif^jB^  J0  fi^ 
Pq  Scan44*s  w»ng^s  tktt  bua^aof  Halefliiis  wilad  >    , 
Whik  blameksa  ^hgtH$»f^  In  8«|«ie9iCer*d  ii^ : 
Adorn  ^ch  state,  4if  paiK»it^  timt^miv^t^ 
Trom  private  cares  4A'erAwh  a WaadiesTjaaa^ 
And  bless  each^jay,  the  «vn^in»0f  lh^iriKiKll0« 
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iioiger  to  the  stite,  and  ths  actual  existmce  of  te&dlion.  Ukring 
fbe  lebeUion  of  1745  the  people  were  oat  only  notoriously  disaf^ 
fected  to  the  family  on  th©  throne,  but  religion  was  mixed  with 
their  disaffection,  tte  exploded  doctrines  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings  influenced  men's  minds;  and  everything  dangerous  wsfe 
tepeeted  to  arise  from  the  circumstances  of  those  troublesonie 
time^«     . 

.  "  Whett  Ae  act  was  suspended  during  ^Uie  American  war^ 
America  was  voted  hi  a  state  of  open  re^Uion  :  it  was  conceived 
at  that  time  that  several  persons  might  come  over  and  influence 
men's  minds ;  lord  Nerth,  however,  introduced  a  dause,  that  the 
penalties  of  the  bill  should  not  attach  to  any  person  who  had  been 
for  a  limited  time  out  of  the  kingdom* 

"  Mr.  Courtenay  contended,  that  the  report  presented  by  the 
secret  committee  did  not  state  any  distribution  of  arms  to  have 
taken  place,  neither  did  it  mention  that  any  correspondence  had 
been  kept  up  with  the  enemy.  He  said,  that  even  Mr.  Reeves 
lud  not  produced  any  evidence  on  the  subject ;  and  if  a  wimesa 
had  been  i^borned  merely  to  sanction  the  danger  which  ministers 
professed  to  apprehend,  he  should  conceive  it  nothing  more^  on 
their  part,  than  a  pious  frauds 

*'  From  considering  the  cir.cumstance&  in  their  present  point  of 
¥iew«  he  must  aver,  that  there  was  no  just  or  good  ground  for 
the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act ;  and  was  free  to  con- 
fess, that  it  was  one  of  the  artful  delusions  which  had  been  prac- 
tiled  before^  merely  to  agitate  and  alann  the  public  mind,  to  turn 
it  aside,  and  divert  it  from  zeflecting  on  the  drtuiiKstapces  of  the 
war.  It  was  calculated  to  destroy  the  social  intercpurse  between 
men,  and  to  make  each  person  afiraid  to  trust  his  neighbour.  It 
had,  Mr.  Courtenay  said,  been  reported  that  morning,  that  the 
committee  had  since  discovered  farther  matter,  and  weie  in  full 
possession  of  competent  proof  of  ^  existence  of  a.  ^ngeroua 
and  alarming  conspiracy.;  but  as  that  proof  was  not  brought  6>r* 
ward,  he  had  a  right  to  infer  the  direct  contrary,  that  on  further 
examination  no  such  proof  wovdd  be  found.  He  dedaied  him- 
self at  a  loss  to  conjecture  bow  his  majesty's  ministers  could  adopt 
tho^  measures  yrbich  they  so  much  reprobated  in  a  neigbbturijig 
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teriMry :  for  certainly  the  same  thing  had  been  done  m  France 
hy  Barrere  and  Robespierre.*' 

When  the  same  subject  was  again  canyasaied 
(Dec.  21,  1798),  Mr.  Courtenay,  who  had  visited 
some  of  the  prisoners  confined  subsequently  to  the 
«uspension  of  the  habeas-corpus  act,  rose,  aud  spoke 
in  substance  nearly  as  follows : 

''  Eveiy  member  of  this  house  must  venerate  a  law  which  se- 
cured the  personal  liberty  of  Englishmen,  a  law  which*  erery  po* 
litical  writer  has  made  the  subject  of  his  highest  eulogium,  and 
which  has  con^buted  so  much  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
Great  Britam.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  urge  to  the  house,  that 
this  great  bulwark  of  British  liberty  ought  to  be  touched  with 
a  delicate  hand,  and  that  nothing  but  the  most  obeious  necessity 
should  be  pleaded  in  excuse  for  its  suspension.  I  cannot,  ihevefore, 
fiye  my  assent  to  a  measure,  the  object  of  which  is  to  deprive  the 
people,  for  a  still  longer  period,  of  one  of  the  greatest  blessmga 
handed  down  to  them  by  their  ancestors,which,  while  k  is  allowed 
io  operate,  affords  personal  protection  to  every  individual,  and 
which  at  one  time  rendered  the  liberties  of  this  country  para- 
mount to  those  of  any  other  country  upon  earth. 

€*  i  We  must  admire,*  says  an  elegant  and  philosophical  writer, 
Mr.  Ferguson,  '  as  the  keystone  of  civil  liberty,  the  statute  which 
forces  the  secrets  of  every  prison  to  be  revealed,  the  cause  of  every 
commitment  to  be  declared,  and  the  person  of  the  accused  to  be 
produced,  that  he  may  claim  his  enlargement  or  his  trial  within  a 
Jimited  lime.  No  wiser  forms  were  ever  opposed  to  the  abases  of 
power.**  It  is  upon  an  institution  like  this  that  those  statesmen 
who  wish  to  subvert  liberty  will  naturally  commence  their  attacks. 
It  has  often  been  assailed,  and,  as  the  same  author  weQ  observes^ 
'^  It  requires  a  ^bric  no  less  than  the  whole  political  constitution 
of  Great  Britain,  a  spirit  no  less  than  the  turbulent  and  refractory 
zeal  of  this  fortunate  people,  to  secure  its  effects.*  I  am  mocb 
afraid  that  this  turbulent  spirit  no  longer  exists  :  if  it  had,  the  h»* 
nourable  gentlipian  would  not  have  been  succett&l  in  this  mea* 
sure* 
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Dr.  Johnson/'  whence  we  shall  make  some  few 

extracts. 

Tlic  following  verses  are  in  praise  of  hisXAtio 
poctrj : 

*'  And  with  like  ease  his  vivid  lines  assume 
The  garb  and  dignity  of  antiejit  Rome. 
Let  college  verse-tnen  trite  conceits  express, 
Trick'd  out  in  splendid  shreds  pf  Virgil's  dress  i 
From  playfiil  Ovid  cull  the  tinsel  phrasej 
And  vaptd  notions  hitch  in  pilfer'd  lays ; 
IThen  witli  mosaic  art  the  piece  combine, 

• 

And  boast  the  glitter  of  each  dulcet  line ; 
Jol^nsoa  adventured  boldly  to  transfuse 
His  vigorous  sense  into  tlie  Latian  muse^ 
Aspir'd  to  shine  by  unreflected  light. 
And  with  a  Roman's  ardour  think  and  vnrite. 

*'  He  felt  tlie  tuneful  Nine  his  breast  inspirej^ 
And^  like  a  master^  wak'd  the  soothing  lyre : 
Horatlan  strains  a  gratefi;!  heart  proclaim* 
While  Sky*s  wild  rocks  resound  his  Thralia*s  name« 
llesperia^s  plant,  in  some  less  skiiftil  hands. 
To  bloom  awhile,  factitious  heat  dem|uida  j 
Though  glowing  Maro  a  £iiQt  warmth  supplies^ 
The  sickly  blossoni  in  the  hot-house  dies : 
By  Johnson's  genial  culture,  art,  and  toil, 
Its  r©ot  strikes  deep,  and  owns  the  fosf  ring  soil  | 
Imbibes  our  sun  through  all  its  swelling  veins^ 
And  grows  a  ruitive  of  Britannia's  plains.'* 

Mr.  C.  has  also  paid  the  following  compliment 
to  Dr.  Johnson's  biographer : 

Lines  by  Mr.  Courtenay,  on  Boswell's  ''  Journal 
of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  :'* 

"  With  Reynolds'  pencil,  vivid,  bold,  and  true, 
*'  So  fervent  Bos  well  gives  him  to  our  view: 
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•  ^  In  every,  trait  we  see  bis  mind  expand; 
•'  The  master  rises  hy  the  pupirs  hand  3 
"  We  love  the  writer,  praise  his  happy  vein, 
*'  Grac'd  with  the  naivete  of  sage  Montaigne. 
Hence  not  alone  are  brighter  parts  display'^!. 
And  ev'n  the  specks  of  character  pourtray*d :  f 

'^  We  9ee  tbe  Kambler  with  ^tidious  smile    • 
**  Mark  tbe  lone  tree,  and  note  the  heath-clad  isle  • 
*'  But  when  the  heroic  tale  of  Flora  charms, 
*'  Decked  in  a  kilt  he  wields  a  chieftain's  arms : 
"  The  tuneful  piper  sounds  a  martial  strain, 
''  And  Samuel  sings,  *  Tbe  king  shall  have  his  ain/* 

We  shall  conclude  with  the  followiog  compli- 
mentary verses  to  Dr:  Johnson  and  his  friends : 

''  But  hark,  he  sings !  tlie  strain  ev  n  Pope  admires  > 
Indignant  Virtue  her  own  bard  inspires. 
Sublime  as  Juvefial  he  pours  his  lays, ' 
And  with  tbe  Roman  shares  congenial  praise  j 
In  glowing  numbers  now  he  fires  the  age. 
And  Sbakspeare's  sun  relumes  tbe  clouded  stage. 

"  By  Nature's  gifts  ordain'd  mankind  to  mle. 
He,  like  a  Titian,  form'd  his'brilliant  school; 
And  taught  congenial  spirits  to  excel. 
While  from  his  lips  impressive  wisdom  fell. 
Our  boasted  Geldsmitli  felt  tlie  sovereign  sway ; 
From  him  deriv'd  the  sweet,  yet  nervous  lay. 
To  Fame's  proud  clifFhe  bade  our  Raphael  rise ; 
Hence  Reynolds'  pen,  witli  Reynolds'  pencil  vie*.  '  i 

With  Johnson's^flame  melodious  Burney  glows. 
While  the  grand  strain  in  smoother  cadence  flows. 
And  you,  Malone,  to  critic  learning  dear. 
Correct  and  elegant,  refin'd  tliougb  clear. 
By  studying  him,  acquired  tliat  classic  taste. 
Which  high  in  Shakspeare's  fane  thy  stotue  plac'd )  ^ 
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Near  Johnson  St^evett^  stsndtf,  fm  seenk  ground. 
Acute,  laborious  fettile,  atid  prMbuti^. 

«'  Ingc^ioM  Hawkeswofth  to  this  m1m)o1  we  owa. 
And  scarce  the  pnpil  fr6cn  the  tataf  ftt»W. 
Aereeaflj  p^rts  accomplished  Jotessublimes, 
And  science  blends  vtth  Asians  lofty  rhjrmes : 
Harmonioas  Jones!  vifho  in  his  splendid  atraln!i 
Sings  Camadeo*s  spbrts,  bn  Agm*8  floweiy  ^ainl; 
Jn  Hindu  fictions  while  We  Ibndly  traee 
Love  and  the  ra9ilt$,  deck'd  with  Attic  grace. 
Amki  these  names  can  Bosu-ell  be  ibrgo^^ 
Scarce  by  North  Britons  n6W  esteemed  a  Scot  ? 
Who>  to  the  sage  dented  from  his  youdi, 
}mbib*d  hoth  hitb  the  satred  lotre  of  tmtli; 
The  keen  research,  the  exercise  6f  mi&d. 
And  that  best  art^  the  art  to  know  mankind. 
Nor  was  his  energy  confined  alone 
To  friends  around  his  philosophic  throne; 
Its  infiuence  wide  improved  otir  lettered  isk. 
And  lucid  vigour  marked  the  general  style: 
As  Nile's  proud  waves,  swoln  from  their  oozy  bed. 
First  o'er  the  neighbouring  meads  majestic  spread; 
Till,  gathering  force^  they  more  and  more  expand 
And  with  new  virtue  fertilize  the  land/' 

As  Mr.  Courtetiay  remained^  with  all  the  Bdelity 
of  an  Abdiel^  firm  to  the  cause  which  he  had  es« 
poused  for  a  series  of  years,  it  was  but  fair  that  he 
should  profit  by  its  triumph.  We  accordingly 
find,  that  after  the  demise  of  Mr.  Pitt  ,when  the  new 
adn^nistration  was  settled,  he  was  immediately  no- 
minated one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury, 
a  place  usually  estimated  at  twelve  hundred  pounds 
per  annum.     We  cordially  rejoice  at  this  eirent,  and 
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it  18  our  most  ferrent  ivish  that  tliii  teteran  senator 

r 

TSkdiy  long  ei\joy  it. 

Mr.  Courtenay  married  early  in  lift,  and  has  se- 
Yeral  children^  His  son  is  a  most  ptomisine;  young 
mao>  of  Avhom  mu<;h  is  expected.  One  of  his 
daughters  is  married  to  Richard  Johnson^  esq.  kn 
eminent  banker,  who  has  lately  withdrawn  from 
business^  in  consequeDce,  we  believe^  of  the  amputa- 
tion of  his  I^g;  another  to  Lawrence  Dundas 
Campbell^  esq.  who  has  been  in  India^  and  since  his 
Return  has  applied  himself  to  literary  pursuits. 
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I.  TITE  LETTERS  and  O  rilEK  WOTIKS  of  the  Rt.  Hon- 
LADY  MARY  AVORTLKY  MONTAGUE,  published  from  her 
genuine  papers,  in  possession  of  her  Grandson,  the  Marquis  ©f  Bute: 
to  \t'hich  are  prefixed  memoirs  of  her  Life,  by  the  Rev.  JAMES 
D  ALL  AW  AY.  A  fiftli  edition,  in  tive  elegant  volumes^  foolscap 
octavo^  with  portraits  and  fac-slmilies,  price  25^.  In  boards. 

TL  The  HISTORY  of  Uie  LIFE  and  AGE  of  GEOFFREY 
CHAUCER,  llie  early  English  Poet,  including  Memoirs  of  his  near 
Friend  ami  Kinsman  JOHN  of  GAUNT,  l)uke  of  Lancaster. 
The  Second  Edition,  in  Fo\«*  handsome  VolHrnes,  Octavo^  Price  1/. 
l^.  in  Boards,  embellished  with  Portraits. 

Iliis  Work  comprehends  Views  of  tlie  Progress  of  Society,  Man- 
ners, and  the  Fiiie  Arts,  from  the  Dawn  of  Literature  in  modem 
Europe  to  the  Close  of  tlw  Fourteenth  Century  with  Cbafaclersof 
the  principal  Personages  in  the  Courts  of  Edward  the  Third  and 
Richard  the  Second.    By  WILLIAM  GODWIN. 

III.  The  SPIRIT  of  the  FRENCH  ANAS,  containing  the 
choicest  Articles  of  ANECDOTE,  CRITICISM,  and  APOPH- 
THEGM, which  are  to  be  found  in  the  various  MEMORABILIA 
of  illustrious  Scholars  on  tlie  Continent.  In  Three  elegajit  Volumes^ 
foolscap  Octavo>  embellished  with  vignette  Portraits,  Price  15s.  in 
Boards. 

Tlie  following  are  the  particular  ANAS  from  which  the  exqukile 
Pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse,  which  compose  these  interesting  Volumes, 
have  been  translated : 

PUG  G I A  N  A,  S  ANTOLIAN  A, 

PERRON  lANA,  COLOME8IANA, 

VALKblANA,  SCALIGERANA, 

nau.^:ana,  menagiana, 

patiniana,  bolieana, 

sorberiana,  chevr.*:ana, 

segrasiana,  evremoniana, 

LONGUERANA,  HUEIIANA, 

FUR  FTI ER  IAN  A,  LUTH  ERIAN  A, 

DUCATIANA,  MARMILUANA, 

CARPENTERIANA, 
To  each  of  whicha(te  prefixed.  Literary  and  Biographical  Memoirs 
of  the  Authors:  Also,  the  following  gen  ume  English  Anas : 
WALPOLlANA,2vols.9s.         SWIFTIANA,  2  v.  10s.  6d, 
ADDiSONIANA,  2  v.  lOs.  6d.    BROOKIANA,  2  v.  Ite.ed- 

IV.  MEMOIRS  of  a  TRAVELLER,  (Mr.  Dutens)  nowiiC 
retirement,  containing  Anecdotes  of  the  Di>tinguished  Characters 
who  have  flourished  within  the  last  half  century,  in  every  part  of 
Europe^  5  vols.  11.  5s.  in  boards. 

V.  MEMOIRS  of  the  LIFE  of  FOO TE,  by  Mr.  COOK,  3 
Volumes,  price  13s.  6el.  in  boards. 

VI.  Dr.  WATKlNS's    BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY', 

Third  edition,  containing  13,000  articles,  price  l6s.  in  boards. 


T.  Gillet,  Printer,  \Mld  court,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
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